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PREFACE 


Towards Uie end of 1803, T was invitc'd by some* of llio loadinpr momborB of ilio ^ruhaniniadaTi Edii- 
tional Confeivnoo to didivor a Jiooturo in IliiKiustani on (bo riso, devol(>|)niont, pro^nvss, and ])ros(Mit 
liondition ot En^rlisb Ednoatloii in India witli KpcM-ial ivfoivnoo to Iho iMiiliimnnadans. I acoordiii.t^dv 
(lelivorod a sornowbat olaborato L.'otinv wlii.-b oornpl.-d two ontiro sittin.s^s of tbo Eli;li(b Sossion t)!’ tin' 
Conforonoo on tbe 2^tli Di'iannbor 18!)3, in tb' Onilral Hall of (bo M nlianiniadan An.^do-t Iricnital (\)1 I(‘oh., 
Ali»*arb, wboro nioro (dian bOO of tbo Mombors fr*)in all parts of fndia bad assembled. Ni'arly 2,(W) oopios 
of that lo('tnro bavo b('(Mi dis(,ribnt(Hl amonnr tlu* monibors and ciivnlatcnl diirini,^ tlio last yoar. I was ai^niin 
rofpn'.stod by thoni to d('liv('r, in oontinuation of niy lootnro, atiotlnn* disronrso doalini]^ wilb (In* prosont, 
rale of i)ro,L,nvss of Eni^disb cMluoation annnnr the Mnbainni idans ainl tln*ir fiitiim pnvspcH'ts in tins rospoct. 
f arcordinu^ly dolivorcnl my socond loctniv dnrinuf (ho Nintb Sossion of (bat (^)nfo^oncl^ wbiob assoinblml 
at Alin-arli in IJoc(*nibor last. 'Fhoso two loctiin's form tbo substratum of this work, but tln'ir snbVtanco 
bas nndor^n)no mncli al(, oration and amplifioat ion, and many im|)ortn.nt Stal istioal 'Fa, bios, and oxtraots from 
(di(* orin'inal sonnu's and aiitborilios roli('d on, liavo l)oon addo«l to n'lnlor (bis work a iisofnl book of 
information and rt'fc'ronoo lor tboso intor«‘stod in tin' canst^ ol Mnu^Iisb (‘(Inoation in India. 

This wnirk lias no claims to oriirinality, as ni\;objoot bas not boon to wM‘ito a book of my own, in tbo 
sbapo o( an essay or dissertation, but to tnrni'^b a full bistory of (In^ oaidy oriiJi’in, <^radnal growth, inti'rnal 
development, and prosc'iit condition of Enjjflisli odnoation amon;^MJn' Natives of India, to^i'thor with (be 
various pbasos of policy wbicb it bas innlorcfono, and the various moasurcM wdiiob have boon adopti'd, 
from time (o time, in this behalf, by tbe (lovornmont. The importance of the subjoi't may be said lo bo 
universally ivcoo-nizc'd, and it froipiontly forms tb(' theme of essays (»r articles in the periodical literature of 
the day. Ibit, I think, it may, without o\a<r;^-oration, be said, (bat tbe nu'ans of obtaininn- accurate informa- 
tion as to the facts and fi;^uros connected with tin' subject are very inaccessibb*, and so scatt.en'd anioii”* 
Parliamentary Hbie-books ami Otlicial Ucjiorts, that no ordinary n'a.d(*r can be (*\pected to alTord the tiim*, 
trouble, and exjiense of collectnpi^ such a vast mass of mati*rials to enable him to master the subject a.nd 
form an (»pinion of bis own in ri'^nird to a matter (*f such ac know led i^nal importance to the moral, social, 
fiJid politKMl proufress of India in tbe future. 

Ill 1838, Sir Charles E. Trevelyan, (Ik'ii a younuj’ mc’ub 'r of (be Ib'rip^al Civil Serviei', ])nl)lisbed a.n 
essay on tbe Education of tbe People of India, not loiij^ alti'r tbe e«>nt rovm’sy , b(‘liWeen tbe sn[)porl(‘rs of 
Oriental Ijearnin*^^ on the one band and (be advoeati'S of English Education on tin* oMier, bad Ix'i'n decided 
in favour of tbe hitter by Lord Macaulay’s ceb*brated Miniitt* of 2nd Eebrnaiy 1835, whi(‘b was adopti'd 
by Lord William lientinek’s Government in its Resolution of (be 7tb March l83o. 'Fbo ('ssay is Vi'vy in- 
teresting^ and instructive, as setting forth tbe coiitendin<j^ ar^j^iiinents of tbe two parties, and as di'.'.erihin^ 
the carlii'st [ihases of tbe history of lOn^lisb (‘ducatiori. But tbe w'ork has lon^ been out of datf* and out 
of print.* There is also another essay on Education in India, in tbe form (»f a b*tter to the Mai-fjiiis of 
Ripon, when Viceroy and GoveTnor-Geiieral of India, xvrittmi by Dr. John Murdoch, EL. I)., Indian A^j^ent 
of The Christian Vernacular Education Hociety for India, and published at Madras in 1881. More recent 
is tbe Prt i'c for 1 81K), on tbo history and ])ro.«pects of British Ediiealion in India, writti’n 

by Mr. E. W. Thomas, Scholar of 'Frinity ColloLTe, Cambridge, jwinh'd and pnbli.-;h('d at that jilaee in 
1891. 1 became actpiainted with it oiily*wbeii ni'arly the wlnde inannsci-ipt of (liis '(vork bad 
to tlie Press. 33ie Es.-say is very int(’restin;j:, and an able exposition of vii*ws enl(‘rtained by tbo essayist. 
Pami^bh'ts and article's on tbe subji'ct of EiiLrli^b education in India have also b(‘(‘n written at dilTerent 
times, dealin;j^ with isolated points or Sectarnin subjrcl s ; but raicli composU :oiis are only transitory and 
are not intended to supply tin^ retjiiireTneiits of a permnneni source of historical and statistical inbtrniation 
upon tbe important subject of Fjii^li.sb I'dncation in India., takeii as a wboli* and in its various asjieets. 

The ])r(*se]it w’ork bas a dilTerent object for its aim. It s**eks to avoi<l all e.ontroversial disc'ussion or 
polemical arj^niiients. Its aim is to narrg,te as fully, clearly, and simjily as possible all the various fact.s, 
opinions, and measures which any person, interested in the cause of English education in India, would bki* 
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* to know ih order to form hirt own opinion or adopt measures for promotinj^ that education in the future. 
For this reason no facts or Statistics have been stated in this work without reference to Parliamentary 
Blue-books or Official Reports, and wherever reference to Government Resolutions, or Minutes recorded by 

• Statesmen, has been found necessary, f havcj preferred to give ample extracts rather than only the sub- 
stance and purport of their opinions. The figures and statistics have invariably been taken from Uiiiversity 
(Calendars, or other authoritative official publications, thougli, for the sake of the reader’s convenience 
and exposition of the subject, the figures thus obtained have been considerably manipulated in presenting 
Tabular Statements adapted to tlio purposes of this work. 

The subject of jirimary and secondary Knglish education has been only indirectly touched upon in 
this work. Such education thougli iinpottant in ftsclf is so completely hlendod with Vernacular education 
that any attempt to do justice to it would unduly enlarge the size of this work, and would render it more in 
the nature of a Departmental publication than a book for the general reader interested in the broad 
subject of English education, its past, present, and future, with reference to its moral, social, and political 
bearings npon tluj welfare of the peo})le of India. High English education is, therefore, tlie main theme 
of this work, and it is only as subsiiliary thereto that English secondary education and its statistics have 
also been mentioned where reference to tiuuii has been considered necessary. 

The subject of English ediicntioii among the European, Eurasian, and Native Christian population of 
fndia rests for its discussion upon censideratious so materially different from those affecting the advance of 
EuropiJan enlightenment nmong flic Natives of India, whether Uindus or Muhammadans, that it was 
excluded expi*essly from the consideration of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, of which I had 
the honour of being a Memlx’r. For similar reasons I have limited the scope of this work to the subject 
of English education, as affecting the main bulk of the native population which consists of Hindus and 
Muhammadans, though in the former term, Sikhs, Jains and other similar sects, denominating themselves 
Hindus, have also been iricludoil. 'Fhe Buddhists, who are almost entirely limited to Burma, and the 
smaller sections of the })()pulaliun play no important part in high English education, but statistics relating 
to them are included in the general official returns wherever these have been (pioted. 

Again, English education, especially of the higher type, has made no perceptible ])rogross among the 
Native female population of India. In Presidency towns a few Native young ladies have pursued the 
University course, but their number is so infinitesimally small that it is intangible in any general calcula- 
tion of the statistics of high English education, whilst this work is not concerned with Vernacular educa^ 
tion. Female education therefore has not l)(?en included among the subjects of this work. 

According to the census of 1891, the Hindu population of India amounted to 207,731,727, and the 
Muhammadan to 57,321,161. ^I’ho two Communities thus form the main bulk of the Indian population which, 
including all sects, has been stated in the (lemral Report of the Census (page 171), to amount to 287,223,431 
bearing a ratio to the population of the world, as at present computed, of about one-Jifth, and being the 
largest appertaining to any single country with the exception of China. The Hindus therefore form tlie 
vast majority of the Indian population, but among others, by far the largest minority consists of Muham- 
madans though their proportion varies in different Provinces. As predecessors of the British in tht^ 
supremacy of India, as also in point of their numerical strength, as well as social and political conditions, 
the edv^cational interests of this community, which numbers more than^the German-speaking population of 
Europe, cannot be considered insignificant. To quote the words *of Jjord Macaulay in his celebrated 
^speech* in the House of Commons : ** Her Majesty is the ruler Si a larger heathen population than the 
world ever saw collected under the sceptre of a Christian so^reign since the days of the Emperor Theo- 
dosius. What the 'conduct of rulers in such circumstances ought to bo is one of the most important moral 
questions, one of the most important political questions, that it is possible to conceive. There are subject 
to the British rule in Asia a hundred millions of people who do not profess the Christian faith. ^ The 
Muhammadans are a minority : but their importance is much more than proportioned to their number : for 
they are an united, a zealous, an ambitious, a warlike class.” 

These words were spoken so long ago as the 9th of March, 1843, since which time the British Empire 
in India has greatly expanded, IJor Majesty has become the ruler of many more scores of millions and 


* On the (ilfttoB of Sonxnauth. 
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fills tlio unique position of being tbo Sovereign of a larger Muliammaclan population than any other 
monarch in tho world including even the Sultan of Turkey. According to the (JcMK'ral Report of tlio 
Census of 1801 (at p. 174), the Musalman population of the world has been ronglily estiniated at various 
amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that whatever tho real figure may bo between those limits, "llio 
Indian Empire contains a largo majority of tho followers of tho Prophet.’^ This eirc\imstanco should 
never bo lost sight of in considering any measures affecting tho general welfare aiul ])rosperitv of India, 
and attention has been invited to it here to explain the reason why a considerable portion of this work 
has been devoted to giving an accurate delineation of tho state of English e<lin*ali()n among IMuhatri- 
madans and (lio great and urgent need wliich still exists for promoting it hy special efforts in that com- 
munity. Upon the question, whetlier the present condition of English educatiiui among Muhammadans and 
tho rates at which it has recently been progressing arc satisfactory, mucli misa])prehensiou exists, although, 
hinoe the Education Commission of 1882, the Official Reports of the Educational Dcparlnumt are rctpiired 
to devote a separate section to this subject every year. As an illustration of such misapjirehension tho 
following passage may be quoted from Mr. E. W. Thomas’ Es.say, to which reference has already been 
made, lie says (at page 148) : — 

The education of the Muliammadans can now scarcely bo said to need special (mcoiiragement. In 
1881-82, the scholars of this religion were in number less than a foiirtli of the Hindus. In 1887-88, they 
number over a third, and the proportion of Muhammadan scholars is greater than the proportion of 
Muhammadan population. How far the sentiments f)f Miisalmafis towards tlieir rulers liavc changed, is 
perhaps uncertain. Sir Syod Ahmad Khan, who was one of the chief promoU'rs of tlie education move- 
ment among his co-religioriists, has always been very favourably inclined towards tin' Knglish and towards 
English education, llis groat services have long been recognized by the Coviummeut ; but the etToct on 
the general body of Mubaniinadans is undetermined.^* 

Sucli views arc so plausible tliat they frequently find currency not only anumg tin* Ihiropean officers 
of (jrovernment and other educationists, but also among the Muhaimnadaris t ln*ms(*lvcs, leading to a feeling 
of self-sufficiency and satisfaction at the j)rospects of English cducathm in that c(»nmiunilv. Rut such 
opinions, though tln*y cannot be denounced as mi.sr(*pres(Mitalious, an* so vague and general that th(‘y 
become delusive for want of precision. Tho incessant cITorts of Sir Syed Alimad Khan and his f(‘llow- 
vvorkera for spreading Knglisli education among Muhammadans, cliiring more than a quarli'i* of a century, 
hftve no doubt had beneficial effects on the Muhammadan population of that part (*f Upper India of whi(*h 
Aligarh, whore tho Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental Uollege is situate, may be said to be the geograplilcid 
centre, namely, tho North-Western Provinces, Rohilkhand, Oudh, Hcliar, Punjab, and such poit-ioiis of tho 
Rajputana territories as are easily accessible by railways. Rut though the general clT(*cts of tho educa- 
tional movement, as represented by the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental tVdlege and tlie .Muhammadan Educa- 
tional Conference, may have been felt far and wide, tlio Provinces included in tin* Pr(*si(l(*ncieH ol Madras 
and Rombay, as well as Bengal, Assam, and Rurma, are so remote from the centre oi the movement that its 
effects cannot fail to bo v(*ry faint. 

Again, in considering educational questions with reference to tho Muhammadan popnlat inn, it is 
supremely important to bear in juind the distinction between the various cla.sses ami grades ol ediicatiou 
included within the scope of the pepartment of Ihiblic Instruction. It ha.s never bi*(*u tiu* crying com- 
plaint of the Muhammadans that they liavo been backward either in vernaeular or primury education or 
even in the higher kind of education of th^ Oriental tyjio. A knowledge of the Muhammadan Vornacuhirs 
has always been prevalent among that comnyinity, and tho Maktahs ov Primary schools teai^’hing tho Koran 
and elements of Persian and Arabic, are scattered all over tho country, and tlie liigher grades of Muham- 
madan learning aro still taught and cultivated by eminent Maulvis, here and there, who charge no fees and 
devott^ their lives to advancing Muhammadan learning from inotivt's of piety and religion. In n^spcct of 
tho elementary stages of Engli.sh education, also, tho Muhammadans have during recent yo;irs made a 
satisfactory advance ; but such education is not sufficiently pursued further by them up to tho higher 
grades of Engli ,h standards, and falls far short of meeting tho social, economical, and political needs of 
their population under tlio exigencies of the British Rule. For any tangible social economical and poli- 
tical effects on a community, tho spread of higher English education is necessary in India, whilst it is 
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obvious that for all the higher walks of lifo under the British Rule a competent knowledge of the English 
language is now Indispensable. 

The general advance of the Muhammadans in Tndia is therefore dependent upon the progress of high 
"fiiTglibh education ilium, and in the Cliaptera of thia work, specially devoted to the subject, 

tlio (picstion of the spread oi Kn^lish education amont< them has been extricated from tlie confusion which 
arises from taking the statistics of all classes of education en masse, and deducing general conclusions from 
such jiimhlod statistics. For tlie purpose of precisely showing the facts, many Tabular Satomeuts have 
been prepared from ofUcial ligures, and coloured Diagrams have been inserted to illustrate the great 
backwardness of tlie Muhammadans in high English education. It will he seen, for instance, from the 
abstract Tabular Stati-meiit, at ])age 104 of this work, that during the 3G years of University education, 
from 1858 to 1803, inclusive, tlie aggroga-to numhor of llinilu and Muhammadan graduates in the various 
Faculties of the Indian Univm'sit ies amounted to 15,027, of which only 540 were Muhammadans, yielding 
a percentage of only 3 5 instead of ‘23' 75, wliich is the percentage of Muliammadaus in the total Hindu 
and Muhammadan population. Again, from the calculations sliown in the Tabular Statement at page 198, 
it Will he observed that in the matter of University Di^grees, the Muhammadans are still so backward that 
even according to the highest rate of progress yet achieved by them, mure than half a century is still 
nnc.essary for raising the percentage of Muhammadan graduates up to the level of the percetitage of 
tlieir co-religionists in the total IJindu and Muhammadan population of India. 

Again, a giMieral impressiim prevails even in high (piarters. and among educationists in general, that, 
iilt hough in the past tlu^ Muliaimiiadaus w(‘ro backw^ard in English education, they have during recent 
years been making very satisfactory progress, h'aving no further room for anxiety, or need of any excep- 
tional elfort or spiM’ial encouragement. To expose the groat fallacy of such views, is the main object of the 
latter part of Chapter XXX (pages 190 to 198), and of the whole of Chapter XXXI, which shows the present 
rate of the ]n’ogress of English education among Muliammi^dans iu Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
tlieir luture prosju'cts in this respect {vide. pp. 201 to 205). From the calculations contained iu the Tabular 
StatiMuciits, at ])agcs 198, 203 and 205, it will appear ; Jirsf , that the approximate number of years still 
rc(|uired to raise the percentage of Muhammadan graduates in the Indian Universities to the level of the 
pro])ortion of Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population varies in different Eaculties 
of learning; hut taking all the IJuiversity Faculties together, the Mnhamtnadans are no less than 53 years, 
or mure than half a eeiitury, hehiud their fellow-countrymen; secondlij, tliat they arc no less than 45 years 
hi4mid t heir compatrints iu the iiisitter of English education in Arts Colleges ; and that even in 

English Secondary Schools their backwardness is prominent, and tlie deficiency cannot ho expected to he 
made up iu loss than 10 years, oven according to the most favourable calculations based upon the highest 
rate of progress yet mdiicved by Muhammadans during any period. Thus the higher the standard of 
education the more prominent becomes the backwardness of Muhammadans, — a matter whicli seriously 
sillc^cts their economical, social, and political welfare and prospects as subjects of the Hritish Empire in India. 

Another matter of supreme importance, in connection with the subject of the sj)read of English edu- 
cation among Muhammadans, deserves to ho mentioned here. Jn estimating the proportionate progress 
of tlie Muhammadans in English education, the usual method adopted in Official Reports is to edmparo the 
percentage of Muhanima(Ian.s in tiu' total general population with the percentage of Muhamraadau students 
reading ill English Colleges and School.s, and the hackwanlness of tfhe Muhammadans is estimated according 
to the deficiency in their percentage among the total number of <st.udents in such educational institutions. 
Il’his method of c]alcul4tiou which has passed into fashion, has also been adopted in this work in Chapter 
XXXL which deals with the present rate of the progess of English education among Muhammadans, and 
their future prospects. Hut, in truth, much fallacy lurks iu this method of calculation, when the past 
political liistory of the Muhammadans and their present social and economical condition and position 411 the 
population of India is duly borne in mind. Mr. J. A. Baines of the Indian Civil Service, in his very in- 
teresting, able, and lucid General Report on the Ccnsu.s of India iu 1891, after noticing (at page 8), the 
very high proportion in all parts of the country of the population living by agriculture/' goes on to say ; 

Taking it as a whole, about two^thirds, and indirectly perhaps nearly three-^fourtha, of the community are 
wholly or partially dedicated to Mother Earth, and in this case the uniformity is real, not merely nominal." 
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This significant fact should never be lost sight of in considering the import of any great political, social, or 
educational measure adopted for the prosperity of India. India is essentially an agricultural country, and 
discussions relating to the spread of English education in general, and high Englisli education in jiarticular, 
do not apply to agriculturists, but to the Urban population to whom English ‘Colleges and Secondniy 
Schools, established in cities and towns, are naturally most accessible. This fact is all tlio more important 
in connection with forming an estimate of the progress of English educati<m among Muhammadans, owing 
to their past history and politico-economical position in tho Indian Empire. From a praclical point of 
view also, the signiticance of tho distinction between tho percentage of the Muhammadans in tho total 
population of India (including agriculturists), and their percentage in tho (h'hun population is prominent, 
and worthy of serious consideration. Mr. Baines, in his Generift Report on tlio Camsiis of India in KS‘dI, 
(at page 175), goes the length ol suggostiug that ‘‘so far as regards the largt' jind heterogeneous class ol 
urban Musalmans found all over the country, it is possible that that growth may have been actually im- 
peded by the difficulty found in getting a living under tho now conditions of British rule. For tin* miin- 
inum of literary instruction required now as a passport to even the lower grades of middle-elass public 
employ is decidedly higher than it used to be, whilst tho progress of learning amongst this class of Musal- 
mans has not proportionately advanced, and with the comparatively small number of recruits for the army, 
police, and menial offices, that is now found sufficient, few outlets reniaiu available.’' 

It seems, therefore, clear, both in view of the past history of the Muhammadans and their pr(‘seut 
social, political, and economical condition, that tlic proportion of the J^lulianimadans in the, I’rhtin p«»pula.- 
tion, rather than their percentage in the total population of India, is the best st.-imlard for ti'.slirjg ilieir 
progress in English education. Attention to this important matter has been invited at pages I SI and and 
207 of this work, and tho calculations have been illustrated by Diagram VI, ins(‘rled opposite to pagi* 20r» ; 
wliilst the general backwardness of Muhammadans iu the University Examinat ions, with refcuHMiee to tlunr 
percentage in the general total population in IbOl, is illustratiul by Diagram I , inserted opposit-e tn 
page 207. It will, however, not be out of place here to give a suceinet view of flu; ('omliti»>n of Fnglish 
education among Muhammadans in 1801-02, which is tho latest period of which statistics are a\ailal)le, and 
to draw attention to tho significant difTcreiico between tho iicrceiitagc of the M uliaimnadans in (In* gem'ral 
total population, and their percentage in tho Urban pojmlation according to tin* (Vmsns of I81tl. For tins 
purpose the following Table has been prepared from tho Tabular Statements at page 177 and I. Si, as w(‘lj 
as 201 and 203 of this work — tho figures in all those Tables having b(*en taken from Official Iteporls ; — 
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IK)piilatioti 

Urban 

'population 

1 

EllgllHll 
A r< H 

I CulJogOH. 

1 

1 

English 
Socoiidiny 
.School 8. 

Enot-ish a I 

Affording to 
1 pfrc'fiit in 

1 total |)opijln- 
tion. 

{Ts CJoLLirni.s 

^^ffo^•d^lg (<_ 
jsM’Ci'iil . in 
Urh iii pt»pu 
lution 

1 EN(;lism 

•j _ Sc. 

jAffordjiig fi 
j JUMTOIlf Ml 
jtoial popul i- 
; tion. 

Skcondary 

001,8 

AofDMlirig U» 

1 pciffut. Mi 

1 ' I'll.'Ml |IOJ>Ii- 

l.'ition. 

Madras « 

C'3 
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Tt will thiifl appoar from the preceding Table that, backward as the condition of the Muhammadans 
iH in l^higlish education with reference to their proportion in th(3 general total po])ulation of India, their 
decatlenco is even imicli more deplorable wlieii the agricultural population of India (to whom English 
edhvation does not iv[)j)ly') is (*xclud('d, and the percentage of Muhaunnadans in the LTrhan population is 
taken into consideration. It is obviems, therefore, that if aforecast of the prospects of the Muhammadans in 
the matter of English eduealion, especially of the higher type, were to be prepared by ealculatiug the 
ap])njxlinat(; number of years reqnirt'd to raise the percentage of Muhammadan students in English 
Colleges and kcIuxjIs to the level of tlie })ercentage of tlie Muhammadans in the rrhan population, the 
results of the ealenlati(ni would l»o even more lameiitalile than the calculations, in Chapter XXXI, 
wliicli have been made with refereneo to tfio percentage of the Muhammadans in the total population. 

(dosely connected with the spr<‘ad of English education in India, and almost its sequence and outcome, 
are the .subjects of the Ijiborty of the Press, tlie euijdoy uuuit of tho Natives in the higlior ranks of the 

Publu! Servic.i*, and the growth of Heineseiitat ivo Institutions, such as Municipalities, District and Local 
Boards, and Lcgislat 1\ e ( ’ouncils. A historical narrative of the facts and statistics eonneeted with those 
subjects, would no doubt Ixi interesting, and, it would allonl a lit opportunity for discussing, witli 
refiu’ence to facts and lignres, liow far tlie Englisli systems of suffrage by representation, and selection of 
candidates for Eublit; Service by f»])cn coin jietlt ion, are applicable to tho social, religious and political 
eunditious of India, where, in addition to tlie multifarious diversi ics of race and creed, considerable 
<liflicnltit's are liable to ari<(' in i‘oiisc(jneuce of tin; vast disparity wbicb exists in the matter of high 
English education among various sections of the population, especially between the Uiridns and tlie 
Muhaininadans. It is for the statesmen ami politicians to consitliT how bir the principles of representa- 
tive (joverninent are ap})lieable, to a. country bko India, wIuuh; diversities of race and ri'ligion are eom- 
plicateil with the fnrtlu'r dillieulties arising from vast ilisjiarity not oidy in ])oint of numbers of the 
population but also in point of tlu' standards of education achieved by tlie various imtionalities of the 
people. Ev.mi the modern d(‘ini-god of doinoeraey, repnidieanism and representative Government, Joseph 
MovJni, in his celebrated work, " On ffir Dudes of Mon** does not lojse sight of the conditions rcMpiisitti 
for thi^ ap])lication (►f re])reseiitat i\ (3 principles of Government; and wliilst dwelling upon the national 
ileniand : “ It^c srch o ronnnon he does not forg(‘t in addressing his readers, in language wliieli ho 

calls “ words of convict mn, matured liy long years of study, of exj)(‘rieiieu, and of sorrow,^" to caution 
them ill the bjllowing tiunus : — 

** Doubtless universal snITragt' is an excellent thing. It is the only legal means liy which a people may 
gov^ern itself without risk of coutimial violent erises. Universal suffrage in a country governed by a 
common faith is the exjiression of (lie national will; but in a connlry deprived of a common lielief, wliat 
can it be but the mere expression of tho interests of those nuimuaeally the stronger, to the oppression of 
all the rt'st y ” 

1'lie cni?jparative spread of liigher English education among tlie two most important sections of the 
population of India is therefore, even more important than purely educational discussions, and Ghapter 
XXX of this work has therefore been devoted to a general survey of tho comparativo statistics of high 
Englisli education among Hindus and Muhammadans from the earliest tiiye of tho establishment of the 
Indian Universities, in 18o7, to the eml of tho year 1893, covering a pe^riod of 30 years. Calculations have 
been made in that Cliapler witli refenmeo to tho Census of 1881, because the statistics of that Census are 
bctt('r adapted for testing results of liigli English education, (which ordinarily requires a course of study 
oxfeiidiiig ovi r t,>m oi' twelve years), than tho statistics of tho ^Census of 1891. 3’he proportion between 
the two populations, however, has uudergoue no change during the interval, and there can be no fallacy 
in drawing conclusions for jmrposes of comparison as to tho spread of high English education in tho two 
communities, whichever (amsus bo taken as the basis of calculation. In the next Chapter, XXXI, relating 
to tho present rate of tho progress of English education among Muhammadans, and its future prospects, 
tho statistics of tho Census of 1891, have boon takon into account, with reference to tho ligures contained 
in the Official Education Reports. Among these, the most imp . rtart are Sir Alfred CrofUs Review of 
Ediicatiayi in India in 1S8G, and Mr. A. M. Nash’s Second Quinquennial Review of the Progress of Edu- 
cation in India from 1887 to 1892. 
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In Chapter XXXII (at pp. 208-13) of this work the latest available statistics of the general’ spread of 
Kiiglish education in India^ liav^c been extracted from the General Rc'pori of the Census of India in 1891 
b}’ Mr. J. A. Baines, and the Tabular Statements given there show in detail th(> statistics of the extent 
of the English language among various classes of the po])nlation. From that I’ablo it will appear that th^ 
entire number of literates in India, at the time of the Census, was 120,71,219, of whom only 5,37,811 
were returned as knowing English (including Europeans, Ainoricftns, and Eurasians), and in regard to 
these figures, the following remarks of i\Ir. Baines (at page 22 1 of his Beport) must be kept iu view: — 
“ The return of those who know hlnglish shows a ratio of I' l per cent, on the total literates. We must 
subtract, however, the Europeans and Eurasians from the account, which then amounts to 3*2 only, or 1 *1 in 

every thousand of the community The entire numl)or returuod as knowing English, 

including Europeans and Eurasians, was 537,811, or 386,032, if tho foreign element be excluded. 'Fliis, too, 
includes a certain projjortion of those who are not yet emancipated from their studies.’^ Of this aggregate 
amount, ta.':., 386,032, which is the number of the English-knowing Natives of India, only 15,627 liave taken 
ilegrees during the last 36 years of the Indian Universities, and out of this last number, tlio number of 
Muhammadan graduates was only 546. From these figures it may be judged liow far English edueation, 
oven in its widest sense, has spread in l?idia, notwithstanding TUiarly a century of more or loss 
energetic efforts in its behalf ; how far the small English-knowing section can bo said to be caf)ablo of 
representing tbe tlioughts, feelings, and aspirations of the vast mass of nearly 287 millions which inhabit 
India (according to the Census of 1 891), and also }n)w far modern democratic institutions, wliicli rely lor 
their success in India upon the progress of English ideas of enlightenment ami social and political advance- 
ment, arc suited to the firesent conditions of tho Indian population. Attontion has been invited here to 
these broa<l facts of English education in India as they will be interesting alike to the statesman, lli(» 
politician, the educationist and the pliilanthropist who may bo concerned in tlio present welfare and futiin* 
destinies of tlie Indian Empire. 

In conclusion, I gladly ackmnvlodge my obligations to the eminent statesmen and antbops from wliosi* 
works I liavo borrowtHl ample extracts, to make their views upon the imp<n'tant subject of English educa- 
tion in India easily accessible to the reader. 1 have also much pleasure iu exjiressing my best thanks t«» 
my worthy friend Babn Jadav Chandra Chakravarti, M. A., Professor of Mathematics in the Muhammadan 
Anglo-Oriental Colleg (3 at Aligarii, to whoso mathematical talent Jind labour I am indebted for the elaborate 
calculations contained in tho IMnilar Statements in Chapter XXX of this work, and also for the ready 
a.ssistance which he has kindly given me in connection with other statistics whenever J have had occa- 
sion to consult him. 


Aijoakh, 

March, 1895. 3 


Syeu Maiimood. 
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T N T R. O I) Ij C T O R V. 

1 Jjc nii^in, i iso nii'l pi oj.n os.s of Ln_i.clisli ^ulucHfioii in liulia, anil its otjkIu.tI dovolopmiMil into an iin poii ant- 
The siibioct proposed. hranoh of t lio adialn 1st ration t)f tlio Skdis oonstltnto ono of most si^n'- 

not- only \n tUo, annals of \niV\u, hut. in tlnr \\lsto»'y of ttiu 
nviIi'Mid \v„vl.\. “TIu! Urilisli ‘m l,»\',a, 'is Uio m..sl, wotulovful Un- has rv-'i’ '-■.■ii, 'Uiat. 

a r!i|..Oiyin<j; in a (listiuit rnaa.m, .UrtVriin^' fi-nui ns in lain^inn^n., in niannia-s, in n li.^inn, - in sin, i t, in atl Itm. 

ilistanKHislios (lio inlial.ilants nf inn.- oonnliy fnmi tin. so of ain.l liiT, slionl.l li'iinnpli ovor tlio liana.a-s nliloli 

Ims i-lacoil in its way, and iinito nnd.r (.no sooptro tlio various pooplos of (Ids v.isi .■onlinriil, is in ilsoll' 
won.lortnl onou.oh. lint that tiny, wlio l-avo thus hoconio tho nnistors of this soil, shonhl rnlo its inhahitanls, 
not with thosofoclinos and motives which inspirod the co.npiorors oC tho ancient norld. hat shonhl make it (ho 
tirst prinoiplo ol'thoir oovornniont to adi anon tho happiness of ( ho millions of a .snl-joet raoo, !.> oslahli-diin.^ 
p(.^.n ( , hy adniinistei iiio jnstieo, hy sproadino odnealion, liy inlrodnoin.^ the ooiarorls of life which modi rn 
< i\ iliy.af ion has hostowod upon inankind, is to ns a. inanifostation of the hand of I’rovidonoo, and an assiiranoo of 
Jorin- life to (lie union of Imliji wifli K’ljoland/’ 

jSin Ii ncio tile nonl.s employed in jin Address pi’i'senti'd to liord hytton, wlum Viei'iov of liidi;i. on 
• Its importanue. January, 1877, on tlio oersislon of lii.s l;i\lni^Mh(i roiindiition slone of the 

Maliouiedan An^do-Orientul Collei>:e. at Ali;i*ni'li, a few (hi\s uller the liupei i.il 
Assend.laoe at I'elhi, held in hoimnc of I ler Majesty's assumption of iho (itio of “/?»./.,•, ss nj 'I'ho 

avoids ol the Address, when seriously eonsidorod, have p'realer Myidliranee than Ihe liLfiiratiie laiiL'nai;e ol 
Oriental rhetoric. Of all (he measures which ( he itritisli rale has adopted for the material and im.ral |ir.yio.s 
.ind piosj.etity ot India, none is more iiiipoitnnt or more endniino in ils moral, social, and poliliral ollorl-. than 
tho maupairalion of the pediry of imparting' kiiowlod<re of (ho Knolish lanonaoo, literainro, and srieiioos to the 
pio))h' of India. 1 lie policy is uni(|ue ii^ its nature ; it has nevei' heon Irlrd on sue h a. orand sralo hy any other 
nation, within the range of aneieiit or nns’lern history, and, indeed, though more than half a eentary old, has imi. 
yet jiassed the stage of e.vperimeni . That tlie^pread of Knglish edneathm jiniDii^ t III' pi'iiplo nf Indir has nli'i'iidy 
]-i odurrd 11 \ a.st olliH-t npuii tlicir rrlio-ions, moj'ul, social, and political ideas and aspirat ion^.;, cannot, 1)c dmied 
hy any oim afipiaintod with tlm coiniliy, iVor can it, ho denied, fliat, in all tlieso resjicef'^, (la* spreail of I'hiLjli'vh 
tahi(?atjon will [n-odiiee even ^a’eater eonseqiieiiees, and more* jioteut- eifirts, njion fJie moral and material, social and 
politicrj, condition of India in (he approximate future. Ihd so far as the present wriler is aware, no attempt ha^ 
yet boim made by any^ iiiitJior*t(» describe, with reipiisito aeciiracy of detail, in what manm i tlie poliey of spreadim: 
edueat ion in India ^iriginated ; what were the objects with wdiieh it wais inaiignraled ; wliat wertJ the piain ijih s 
upon which it proceeded in its gradual development; how it has stciulily madis jirogrt'ss, and what, it.^ Lo iural 
mitcome baa been, with rofereneo to sucli statistical nvsults as are within tho reach of an historical account 
Writers upon the general iiiatory of Mritish India arc naturally morcj concerned with battles and trcatic.s, compiests 
Hnd annexations, legislative measures and liscul administrations, tlian with a subject such as the spread of 
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' English CMhtcation among ilio people of India. They could not be expected to spare time, or find space, for a 
subject whicli, however* irnporiant and enduring its elTects may be, presents so alow and gr adual a growth as to 
escape the notice cif tin; ^vl'itcr8 of political history, and, not unfrcqucntly, the attention even of the statesmen who 
are naturally more concerned with the urgent work of present administration than with the past history of any 
speciril bi*anch of the adpiinistrative policy. Thus, whilst even the best liistories of India arc entirely, or almost 
entir*cly, si Unit upon the subject of the ruse and f)rogr*oss of English education in India, the ofiicial and other 
inf{)riri}i ti(jn upon the subjLct i.s so sealtercid among Departmtmtal Illuo-books and Parliamentary Papers, that 
Ilf) ordinary rc'ader, howev(‘i* dec'ply int(u*(‘Kted, can be expected to find easy access to those records, or* to spare 
time to uJTaiige the main facts, and leading features and statistics of the sul)j('ct of his interest. The need for 
a hook whi(di would furnish ready iiifoiTiiatiori upon such an important subject seems to he gi*owrng with tlic* 
julvance of Knglisli edu(*al ion, and the growth of intellectual and political thought among the peo])lc of India; 
and the pi*esent work is n\\ attempt to supply sueli a need. 

It will he rea<lily ohsei'ved, that in aeeomplishing the task thus set before mo, a eoiisider*able portion of this 

^ work mu.st las devoted to desoi*ihitig the eai*]y histoi'v of the oriirin and objects 

Its Arrangement. . , . ..... ’ 

of English education in India; the motives willi which it was undertaken, arid 

th(‘ pF’ineiples upon wliieli it lias pr’oeeeded in its gradual udvaiieoment ; the estahlisimient of eolleges and schools, 

as individual elloris in hidialf of English education ; the development of a system of edueatiori, and the organization 

„r (Ik. ir’tment of Pnhlie Insti’uetion, as a branch of the State administi*aiion in India. It u ill then he 

ii(‘(*essa.ry to pursue the subject fui*ther, by giving an account of the 1 ndian Uni ver*sitics, and ase(‘rtaining the 

actual statistical results of the |u*ogi*ess of high English <‘d neat ion, under* the system adopted hy those Universities 

during lh(‘ last thirdy-six yi'ars, tliat is, fr*()m tlnuh* (‘stahlishnrent since ]S.">7, down to tluj pr-esont pi‘r*iod, muling 

with the year iStKk And in dealing with this part of t lie subject, it will horny duty to introdiKu*, not an 

invidious, hut a frieydly, comparison •between t lie progi*ess of high English education among the Hindus and 

the Maliomi'diifis, r-especi iv('ly, giving prominence to Kuc*h fa,(*tM and tignr’es as may enalilt* those intei*ested in the 

iutelle(*tual and moral growth, and the social and political welfare of the !Mahomedans of India, to foi*m some 

approximate est imatc; of t he fiiiur’c pi'ospeets of that community, and the means which may be adopted for* 

their amelioration and |n*os[)erity, as (^onh'iiicd and loyal sulrjocts of the British rule in India. 


CHAPTER II. 


KARLY I’OLICY 0PP08K1) TO THE TNTHODLTCTION OF KXOIJSf^ EDTICATION IN INDIA, 
nil!. (’HAlUiFS GRANT’S TRKATISK, WRITTEN IN J79-J-P7, A.D., ON THE MORAI. 

AND INTELLECTUAL CONDITION OF INDIA. 

Dul'iiig the early per*iod of its Jidrninist ration, the East India Company did not recognize t lie pr*oinotion of 

education among the nath^e.s of India as riar’t of its duty or concern. Like all 

early Administrative Policy. ‘•''''""‘•'•'•'al fompauioH, i(,s i„ani ohjoet was pocuiimry j^ani by trade, un.l ,T 

territorial ac(|iiisitions were made, it was nmi*e in the natur-e of inve.stnients 
o( caiiital than la^n’ng the foundations of Iniperdal dominion, liaviiig for* ijs ohjeid the progress, jirospcrity, and 
enlightenment of its subjects, in his statement before a Select ( VunmittiA^ of the House of Lords, on tho lotli June, 
ISoJ, the well-known histor ian of India, Mr. John Clarke- Maj*sliiuaii, gave tho following sketch of the early policy 
* of English edueation in India : — 

“ t’or a eonsitlekable time after* the British Government fiad been established in India, thei*o was gi-eat 
iippositiuii to any system of instruction lor the Natives. The feelings of the public autho?*itieH in this country 
were first tested iiiron the subject in the year 17H2, when Wilbor'fojce propo.sed to add two clause^ to tho 
(.duirder Act (d that ytiai% for sending out school masters to India; Ihis eneountored the greatest opposition in tlie 
Cour t of Proprietors, and it was found necessary to withdraw the clauses. That proposal gave nse to a very 
mernor’able debate, in which, for* the tii’st time, the views of the Court of l)ii*octors upon the subject of education, 
after we had obtained possession ci the country, were dcvelojied. Or; that occasion one of the Dmectors stated 
that wo had just lost America from our folly, in having allowed the establishment of schools and colleges, and 
that it would nut do fur us to repeat die same act of fully in regard to India ; and that if the Natives required 
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aDytbiDg in fclie way of odnoation, they must roino to KnglamI for it. B'or 20 years aHer that period, down to the 
year 1813, the same fetdinir of opposition to t he education of the Natives eoiii inmvl to pr(‘vail among tin* rnlinir 
authorities in this country. In the year 1.S13, Parliament, for the tirst time, oidered that t he sum of CKpUH) 
should bo approjn-iated to the education of the Natives, at all the three Preside?iei(‘s. Tn J817, Lord irnstiuLrs;, 
after he had broken the powei- of the ^lahi-altas, (or tlie lirst time, announced that tlie (JovcTument of India did 
not consider it necessary to keep tlio Nativevs in a state of ignorance, in ordei* to retain its own po\\ei‘ : eonsetpieni 
on this announcement, the Chilcutta School-book Soei<dy ami the lliiulii College W(‘r(‘ innnetll;i(i l v ibundod. Lord 
Hastings also gave the lai-gest em'oiii-ugement to Vernacular Ldueation. and even to the estidjlislimimt. of Nutive 
news])apei‘s ; but those who at that time, and for a eonsiderahh* time after, en joyed the i-()nfi(h'iic<‘ o( the 
(.lovernnient in India, Aveu'e entij'cly in favor of eoidining the assistamv given to (Mlucution t(» the eiicoiiragemerd 
of Sansei'it and Arahie. Literature. This state of things eontiiiiied down to tin* year iKlo, when Lord Willijirn 
Pent inek, acting under the advice of Mr. ]\Iaeaiday and Sir Charles 'rrev«'lyan, dcdermiiu'd to wiLlnbiiw tho 
Government supjairt from tln^ Sanscrit and Arabic Institutions, iiiul to appropriate all lht‘ funds which \\vvr at It^ 
disjMKsal exclusively to Kiiglish education.”* 

For the piirj)oses of this work, however, it is necessary to trace, in fuller detail, and as far back as possil)h-, 
the historical origin of the idea of spicading a kjiowledgo of tim I'inglish language, liferaturi', and sci(‘Mrr«< 
among the peo[)le of India, and tlie various shades of political opinions which vvci'C, from tiiin* (o time, entertained 
upon the subject. 

Among the most notabh* philant hropie Pritisli stati'snien, of the latter part of the last eeidinv, was the Kiglii 

The Right Ilonoiirablo Mr. Jb)nourable Cliai-les (leant, dc'secunhal from a noble Highland family of 
Charles Grant, an eminent Scotland, the (liantsof Sehowglie. He went early to India, heeaiin) 'un* n| 

Director of the East India the most distinguished Direetors of the Fast India ( 'om paiiy, I’epi’csmiteiJ 
Company. flio County of Invtu-ness in Parliament, and w us, along w if h 

Wilherforee, Thornton, Zaeliary ^laeaidav, and othei’S, a hauling memhei* of j|i(‘ Clipham sect, deserlla*d hv 
Sir .lames Siej#len ill his /'7.v.sv/y.s'. He dieil in 1S‘J3, ageil 77.” f Hiiring his long, iiseful and distin- 

guished career, Hie condition of t he p(*op!e of 1 ndia and their futurt* jirospi'riiy, were mat li is of great eoiiem n to 
him, and his position a.s a, ^rembi'r of Parl'ammd., and, at the same time, one of tin* memhiu's of Hu' (\*ui‘t of Diree 
tors of tlie Fast; India, (\mipany, mndihal him to lake particularly active inti'rest in tln'alTairs of tin-; i*ounti'V. In 
1792, he Avrote a. considerable tr(‘alise: ( )!)st‘rriil iiuis mt thr stnfr of Snrirhf o inniit/ fhr Asinhr Snltjx'h^ nf (x'lUt Hiihiiit, 
pffrtii’ifhirhj iclIlL rcKpri'l lo Morals; tnni tni Hir Duansaf I inprorinf/ //.” J This ti*i*atise, which appears to have been 
kept fiy its aiitlior foi- soim* ^I'ars for improvement and irvisioii, was at last submitted |>y him to his (‘olleagiies, 
th? ( Auirt of Direetors for the a iVairs of t he Fast India (l»m|)any, with a hdtei*, ilated L'tli August, 1797, aslimj 
them (to use his own woi'ds) : “'I’hat. \()u may be* jileased to receive tliis trai’f. on lli(» fooling of oiu' of llmsi' manv 
j^apers of hKsni('S'>\ with which the re(*oi ds of youe GovtM-iimenls have lieeii rurMi''ljed, by 1 lie (jbsenv at ion and (‘\pe 
rience ol men whose time and tliouglits have bi'cn ehielly employ ed ill the eoneerns of ai*liv(* life.” d’he treali'-c 
*is a most valuable essay upon Hie moral, iiitelleel ual, and political condition of India at that, time, and abounds in 
]»hilosophieal suggest ions, philant hropie sent immits, and sound jirineijiles of adminisl rat iv c policy. |( appi'ars, 
however, lo have remained buried in I’arliamenlary Plue-bo<iks as an aj>pimdi\ t«> tin' l^arha mentary Papt-rs o( 
]S32, and f shall llierefori' «jUotc eoiisidcralile passages fi'om it to Hiimvv light up<ai flic i-aily origin, icasoiis, mid 
principles of the jiolicy of the llritisli riiK*, in iid roiliieing a kiiowhulge of tin* Fiiglish lilcratuic* and seienei s aiimm.- 
the ])eoplo of India. 

Tlie ti’calise begins with the following : — 

“ Wlmtever divei’sity of opinion maj IniYC prevailed ]-espee( ing Hn‘ ]iast eomluel. of Hic' Fiigli^-li in the Mi.st. 

all [lartles will ciuieur in om* sentiment, lliat we oiiglit to sliidy (lie happiness 
of the vast body of subji'cts which we have acipnrisl ilicrc I'pon this pro 
position, takon as a tiaithof the highest certaiuly and impnrfaii^i*, the following 

ol)s(‘r\al ions, now siihmil te«l with gn‘at defermiee, are founded 

Alt hough in I henry it m-vei can have been 

denied, 1;hat the welfare of our Asiatic subjects ought to be the object of our solicitude, yet, in practice, this 
acknowledged ti'utli has been but slowly followeil uj», and .some of the inferenei's a\ hieh are dediieibh* from it. 
remain, as it should seem, still to be iliscovered. Of la.ti‘, undoubtedly much has been (hme, and e.veellmit ly done, 

* Priutod Parliamontary Fapers — yecoinl Keport of tho Select Com mitteo of the IIdubo uf Lords (IBoIi-SS) on liuliaa TerrUories, 

p. 113. 

t Chambers’s Fncyclopa^dia, Snp. Vol. X., p. 618. .* 

t Priutod Parliamentary Papers relating to tho affairs of India : (Jeneral^ Appendix 1 ; Public (1832), pj). 3 to 8‘J. 
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to improve the coTidifion of our subjects in the Kast ; yet upon an attentive examination it may, perhaps, be found, 
ihat much still romaius to the performed.”* 

Aft(*r f^iviiij' a short historical sketch of the territorial acquisitions of the East India Company, and a brief 
review of the Hritish administration of those territories, the treatise devotes Cliapter IT. to a “ Vltw of tJw State of 
Sorirfy avuniff the llindno Subjects of Oreoi Britain^ j)articiilarhj with respect to Morals,'' and the following extract, 
tak(*n from tlu; vaivWov pai-t of tlu; chapter, rt‘pr(;s(‘iits Mr. Charles Ci*ant’s opinions upon the subject. It is quoted 
here, at I lie risk of p]*oli\ity, as descMvinir i lit crest inj'^’ I'onsideration, beintr the views of an important statesman cem- 
n(*eted with the administration of India, e\pi*(‘ssed a century ago. lie says : — 

In prosecuting tin* proposed inquiry, the Slate of Society and Manners among the people of Hindoostan, and 
more partieuhirly among those who inhabit ^mr territories, becomes, in the first place, a special object of attention. 

It IS an object wlileh, [leiTiajis, has iH‘ver y*‘t reecivial that distinct and ])articuhir consideration, to wliicli, from its 
imp(»rt.anee in a political and moral view, it. is entilleil. 

It lias snitiMl tin* slews of some ]»hl loso])hers to represent tliat peo[)le as amialdo and respectable ; and a few 

^ ^ late trav(‘llers have cdiosen rather to place some softer traits of their cbai-acters 

His viows as to Indian Society. ^ i r rn .1 rr, 

in an engaging ligin, than to give a just (leliiieation ot the whnlo. 1 he 

g(>nen»llty, however, of tliose who ha\e wi'itli*?! concerning llindoostaii, appear to have eoiieurred in anirming what. 

foreign residents there have as gem'uilly ihonghi, nay, wbat the nativt‘S themselves freely acknowledge of each 

ntln'i*, that tln’> are a. peojile ex(M*edingly dejiraved. 

I n proport Itni as w'c have Income betli'i* acquainted with tinmi, wi* have found this di‘sci‘ipt.ioii applica- 
hl(‘, ill a. M*nsc, hcyoinl the concept ion even of former travellers. The writerof this paper, after spending many years 
in Imliu, and a, eonsiderahli* portion of them in the interior of our ])roviiiees, inhahiti'd almost entir(‘ly by natives, 
towards wlioni, wliilst acknowledging liis views of their g(‘neral eharaeter, he ahvays lived in habits of good-will, 
is obliged to add liis tesllmony to all preceding c‘vldenee, and to avow^hat th(‘y exhibit liiiiniin nature in a very 
di'gi .•ido«l, humiliating state, and are at once ohjeids of dis-esteem and of connniseration. Dlseriminations in so 
vast a lnKly as tin! whole Hindoo people, thei*<^ must be, though the general featiiri*s an* M'ly siinihiff 

‘‘Among that, people, tlie iiativ(‘S of Ib'ugal I'aiik luw' ; and these, as best known and forming the largest 

division of our Asial ic ,suhj(*ets, are held more partieailarly in view in tin's 
essay, d'he Mahome(lans w ho are mixed with them, may, in I'egard to rnanm‘rs 
and m<u*als, often be eoinpreliended under the same observations; hut some- 
thing disiiiu*t. shall afterwards hi; subjoined eoiieerning (hem. 

‘•Of (hi* l)engale>t*, then, it is true, most giuierally, I hat t In*} are ile^t itnte, to a wonderful degree, of Hiose 
qualities wlilidi an* n'quiMit^* to the si'eiiiTly ami eomhu’t of Society, ddiey want truth, honesty, and good faifti, 
in an (*\treme, of which Muro[)(*aii Society furnislies no t*.vamph!. In Europe, those; [irineiplf's are the standard of 
eharaeter and credit ; ]m*n who have them not are still solicitous to niaintaiu the reputation of them, and those wlio 
are known to he* devoid of them sink into contempt.. It is not so in Ih iigal. The epialities themselves are so gen- 
erally gone, that men do not found their prel(‘iisions in Soeii't} upon tlu'iu ; they take no jiains to acquire or to* 
keep lip t he eri’dit. id' possessing them. Those virtues fire not the tests by which eonnoetions and associations 
rt'guhi.led ; noi- doc', the ahsi-nee of them, however [ihiiii and notorious, gi'ca-t ly lower any one in fiublic estima- 
tion, nor sti-ip him of his aeipiaintaiice. Want of \oraeity, especially, is so liahitual, tliat- if a man lias truth 
I 0 defend, he will hardly fail to recur to falsehood for its su[»po?*t. In matters of interest, the use of lying 
seems so n.atiiral, that it gives no pi’ovoeation, it is ti-eated as an excnsn.hle indulgence, a moilo of proceeding 
horn wdiieh genenil toleration has taken away olTenee, and the practice of cheating, ])ilfering, tricking, and 
inqmsing, in the ordinary transactions of life, are so eominon, tliat the Hindoos seem to regard them as they do 

natural evils, against w hieh they wdll defend tin. nisi Ives as well as tliey can, hut a, t -vYhich it would be idle to 

• * 

he angry. V(*ry llagraiit breaches of truth and honesty pass without any deep or lasting stain. 1’he scandalous 
eouduet of Tipfioo, in recently denving to Lord (sunwallis, ki the face of the woiTd, the existence of that 
eapil Illation which In* had shamefully broken, was merely aai exanifile of the inaiineis of the country, where such 
things occur in eoininon life every day. 

“ In the worst parts of Europe, there are no doubt great numbi'rs of men wlio are sincere, iiprigfit, and 
Want of voracity conseientious. In Hcngal, a man of I'cal veracity and integrity is a gi*eat phe- 

Tiomenon ; one conscient ions iv the whole of his romlnct, it is to be feared, is an 
unknown cliaracter. Everywhere in this quarter of tlio globe, there is still much gonemus trust and confidence, 
and men are surprised when they find themselves deceived. In Bengal, distrust is awake in all transactions; 


Afl to the character of the 
Bengalis. 
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bargains and agreements arc made >vith mutual apprehensions of breach of ’faith, conditions and securities ai o 
multiplied, and failure in them excites little or no surprise. 

“A serious pix>po.sal made to a Native, that he should be guided in all his inteiTourses and dealings by 
the principles of truth and justice, would be regarded as weak and impi*acti cable. ‘ Do you know,’ bo would lU'ply, 
‘the character of all those wdth whom 1 have to act ? How can I subsist if 1 tako advantnge of nobody, wliilo 
every person takes advaintago of moV’ Frauds, deceptions, evasions, and procrastinations, in every lino of life, 
in all professions, perpetually occur, and foi'gei'ies also arc oftcMi resorted to with little sei iiple. 

“ If c;untidencc is from necessity oi* credulity at any time roj)oscd, it is consi<lered by the oilier parly as I be 
Betrayal of confldonce season of haiwest. Few will omit to seize* such an ojipniliiulty of pi-olit. IMio 

chief agent or steward of a landhrjder or of a nieivliaut, will eoiniuoiily endea- 
vour to transfer to himself what be ran gradually purloin of the property and the iiitluaiiec of Ills prineipal ; this 
agent is in the meantime })i*t‘yed upon in a similar way, though on a smaller scale, 1 >3^ his depiMidents, i*sj)eel:ill3' 
if prospei'ity has rendered him less vigilant. But suppose him, by a slow, silent, and systematic piir\suil, to 
have accumulated a large fortune, and to leave it 011 his death to his sou, the son, rich and indolent, is in 
turn imperceptibly tiecced by his domestics. 

“ Meniiil servants who have been long in place, and have even evinced a fcal allaelnmmt to tlieii- mastei's, 
are nevertheless in the luihltual ])raelie<‘ «)f pilfm-ing from them. Tf a nephew is enii usU'd h\ an uiieU*, oi* a son 
by his fatlu'r, with the management of his concerns, theri'is no e(‘rlainty iliat he will not set up a- sc'parate 
interest of his own. \Vni‘ds]ii])S and eveculofships, trusts of the most noeessary ami saeivd kind, which all men 
leaving propeidy and infant children must rejiose in siii-viving fidends, are in too many inslanees grossly alnised 
The eonlidenei* to which the Bengalese are mo.st true, is in the ease of illicit practices, on w liieh occasions lliey 
ai‘t upon a point of honour. 

“ Kven the Bnro[)eans, though in general possessed of ])ow’(‘r and of eompiiiallv e sIriMigth of eliaraetc'r, 
wdiieh makes them lo he partieuhirly feared, ^’ot as oflen as thevare earidess or credulous in their transaelions 
with th(‘ Bengalese, llnd that they' have fallim into the hands of harfuh's. 

“ Through the iiiflmmee of similar prineipl(‘S, pow'or entrustiMl to a. native of Himlooslan seldom fails of 
Vonality of tho Natives of tyrannical ly, or pervm'led to tin* pui-poses of in jiisl ice Ollieial 

India in tho distribution of or minist<‘rial enifjloyinents of all sorts, and in a II gradat ions, are geiiei-ally 
Justice. used as means of [)eeulation. 

“ It has already appeared that tin* <listrihntioii of jnstiiv*, whenever it has heim eommitte<l to )»atives, wh(‘tlu*r 

Hindoos or Mahome<lans, has eomimmly^ heeoim? a, tratlie in M'nality ; the best 
cause being obliged to ]>ay for siieeess, ami tln^ worst, having the opport unity' of 
]nircliasing it. Money has prociiri*d nc(|uittanee even for murder. iSueli is tin*, powc*!’ of money', that no cj'inu* is 
moiv fre(pH‘nt, hardly any less thought of, than perjury. It is no extraordinary thing to s('(i two s(‘ts of witnesses 
swearing directly contrary to eaoli other, and to find, upon a minute invesfigalion, that few, piohahly, of the 
wit nesses on either sid(; have a eompetent. knowledge of the matter in (piestioii. Now% as t hese eojTiipt ion s 
begin, not in the jiraetiee of tho Courts of Daw, hut have their origin in the eliai-aeti'i* of the jM‘()j)h‘, it is just to 
states them, in illnsti'at ion of that character ; for although the legal reforms inti-odiKM'd by Loi'd t\)i-nwallis will 
pui’ify, it may he hoped, the fountains of justice, yet the best administration of law will not. mjidicate the 
internal principles of depravity. 

“ Sellisliiie.ss, in a word, unrestrained by principle, operates universally; and immey, tin* grand iiisl lunieiit of 

seltisli o-ratiticat ions, m.'iv he ealh*d the supreme idol ol tin? lliiidons, Deprivi'd 

SelfishnesB and Avarice. ^ ‘ i-.- i i i i ^ i r 1 m r 114 

for rile most [lart of jiolitieal power, ami dest it iitc ol hohhirss ol spu-il,, hut, 
formed for husinosR, artful, frugal, and persevering, they are absorbed in .schemes fur the gral ifieaf imi of avarice. 

“Tho tendency of that abandoned seltisliness is lo set ‘every man’s hand against ev(*ry man,’ either in projiu^ts, 

or in acts open force. From violence, how'cver, fear interposes tor(‘slraiii 
Cunning and hypocritical The people of tin* Dower Brovinccs in part ienl.-ir, w ith an e\tu*ptioMof 

the military caste, are as <laRtardly as they are nMpnneii>led. They s<M*k th<*ir 
ends by mean artitiees, low' cunning, 'intrigue, falsehood, servility, ami liypoeri- 
tieal ohseijiiiouRnesR. To superiors they appear full of reverence, of humble and willing siihriiissioii, ami r(‘a(line.ss 
to do t»very thing that may he required of them; and as long as they*^ disia*! 11 sfimetliing eitlM‘r to (‘xpeef or to 
fear, they are wonderfully patient of slights, neglects, and injuries. But under all this ajijian'iit passivemsss 
and meanness of temper, they are immovably persi-sting in their secret views. With inl^'iiors, tliey indi'iiinily 
themselves by an indulgence of tho feelings which were controlled before ; and towards (lejiemlents, ospeeially 
towards those whom an official situation subjects to their authority, they caiTy themselves with the mean prido 
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of low minds. In tlic* inforior, and by far the mo.sfc niiinerous class of the community, wdiere each man is nearly 
on a level with his nei^dihoar, the native char'atder appears with less disguise. The passions liave a freer range, 
and now eons(;fpionros are seen to result from tin? jibsenee of the primary virtues of society. Discord, hatred, 
al)use, slandtu’s, injuries, complaints, and litigations, all the elTects of seltishness unrestrained by principle, 
prevail to a surprising dogiee. Tliey overspread the lainl ; they come perpetually before all men in authority. The 
delibej’ato Jiialice, the falsehood, th(» eiilmnnies, and the avowed enmity with which the people pursue each other, 
and sometimes from father to son, olTer a very mortifying view of the human character. No stranger can sit 
d(nvn among them without l)eing struck with tliis timipor of malevolent couteni ii)ii and animosity, a.s a prominent 
fe;il lire In tluj (dianieter of t he society. 1 1 is seen in every village ; the inliahitants live among each other in a sort of 
re[)nlsiv(5 state ; nay, it (*nters into almost (‘very family. Seldom is lhc]*e a hoii.schold without its internal 
divisions and lasting (Mini i#i es, most commonly, too, on the score of int(;r(‘st. The women partake of this spirit 
of discord. Held in slav isli snhj(>cl ion by the men, tlu’y rise in cui'ious passions against each other, which vent 
themselves in such loud, \!i ulciit, ami indecent railings, as are hardly to he heard in any other part of the world. 

“Though ili(‘ lleMig.ilese, in general, have not sutlicicnt ic.solutioii to vent their ros('ntmcnts against each other 

in (ifien combat, y(‘t j*ohhciies, thefts, huiglaries, j’iver piracies, and all sorts c^f 

Robborios, thofts, and other |j,j jo, , \> here darkness, seci-ecy, or surprise (;an give advantage, ai’o e\- 

sccrot crimos in Boiigal. , . , , , , ‘ ^ ■ i r i • • 

ceediiigly common, and lia\e hecMi so in e\cry past pcu'iod oi wliicli any accoiini 

is (‘xtaiil. ^’ll(M•(* ai‘e castes of rohfxM’s ami tlii('V(‘s, who consid(‘r tliemselves acting in their projicr jiroh'ssion, and 
having milted their fa, niilies, i rain their cliildi’en to it. Nowhere in the woidd are riinians more adi’oit or mor(^ 
liardmuMl. Troops of tliesi* hamlilti. It is wtdl known, are generally lunploycd or liarhonred by the Zem indai'S of tlu‘ 
ilistricls, \nIio uri' sliarc'i's in tli.dr booty. They frcijinuitly make attacks in bodies, and on those occasions murder 
is vei y common. But liesidi's these regular corps, mullitiid(‘s of individuals t‘mploy themselves in despoiling tlieii- 
neighbours. Nor is it only in large and po[)uIons places, and their vi(‘inity, that sueli violences ai’C praetis('d ; 
no ]iart of the eomitry, no village, is safe fi*oiu them. Complaints of (Icpredatijuis in every ([iiartei’, on the 
highways, on the watim as w ('ll as the laud, are perpetual. Though these are the ei-imes moi'c imiiHsliatidy 
witliiii tile reach of justici', and though numbers of criminals have been, and arc, executed, the evils still subsist. 
Doubt h'ss, th(‘ corrupt administration of (‘riminal justieo in Bengal, for many years iimhu’ the aut hoi’ity of tin* 
Nalioh, has gri'ally aggravated di.soi'dcrs of this natui'c ; hut tlR'y^iav'C tlieir oi'igin from the remot-(‘r springs. 
Iluhbcrs among the Hindoos, and rrc(|ueiitly thieves also, are edueati'd from tlu'li* infancy in tin* Ix'lic'f 
that their profession is a right one No ray of instrmdioii reaches them to eonviiu'e them of t la* eoni rary, 
and tilt* fechle st irrings of nat ural conseii'iiet^ artmsoon ()V(‘rhorne by example and j>i*aet iet*. B(‘sides tliis, they 
hold, in common withotlu'r Hindoos, tlie principle of fata lisni. whieh in their east' has most [lernieioiis eiTe(*tfi. 
'riiey hi'iieve that tliey are dt'slined hy an in(‘\ilal)lo lU'cessity to Hit‘ir profession, and to all that shall befall them 
in it ; t hey t lierefore go on uiihout eompaiict ion, and are [U'cjiared to resign lib*, vNheiie\i*r the appoint(‘d period 
.shall come, u it h astonishing indilTcrence ; considering the law that eomh'iiins tliom, not as tlie inst rmii(‘iit of 
Just lc(‘, Imt as the ])ower of a stronger ]iai‘ty. And here, again, it is (‘videiit, that a radical change in principU* * 
must he produced, htd'ore a spii-it of rapine thus nourished can hc^ eur(*(l. 

“ Bcnevoleiiet* has been rcjircsented as a leading ]»riiieiple in the minds of the Hindoos; hut those who make Hiis 

a'^sertiuii know little of Hieii* eharac-((*i*. How is it possible that heaovohmee 

Hindoos not roalJy bonovo- vigorous, where justice, truth and gciod faith ai’c so greatly wanting ? 

lout, but cruel. . . . . . . \ ‘ 

Certain modes, indeed, of disi rihut nig victuals to im^ndicants, and a scnqmlous 

ahsi iiKMicc from some sorts of animal food, are presei'ihed hy the r(*ligion of the Hindoos, lint the ostentatious 

(list rihul iiui is fri'ijuenl ly eoimii ital i\ e ; an olTei’ing from the gain of iniyiftty bestowed on idle and sturdy'’ })rit‘sts. 

And though a Hindoo \Nould shrink with horror from the i(h‘a of directly slaving a cow, which is a sa(*rod animal 

, among them, yet he who drives one in his carl, galhsl and e\eoriated*as she often is hy' the yoke, luMits her uiinierei- 

fully from hour 1o hour„ it hout any care or consideration of the evnscvjuenee. 'J'hongh, therefore, tlie institution of 

t he two practices in (|ue.stioii may he urged as an argument foi* the originally henevoleiit turn of the religion which 

('iijoiiu'd tlii'iii, it will not at all follow that individuals, who in future ages perform them, in obedience to that reli- 

gimi, mu.st also he hcncvolimt ; and he who i.s cruel even to that creature fur which he i.s taught hy his i-elihion to 

('uterlain tln^ highest J’cverence, gives the strongest proof of an unfeeling diM|)osit ion. It is true, that in many cases 

th(‘v are strict in ohserving forms, '^riiesc are, indeed, tlii*ir religion, and the loundation of their hopes ; thtu’r castes 

arc implicated in t hem, and in their castes their civil stulo ami comtort. Hut of the sentiments which the forms 

would s(‘cm to indicate, they are totally ivgardles.s. Though from t!i(^ physioal structure of their bodies they are 

easily sn.sceptihh) of impressions, yet that they have little real teudeiaiess of mind, seems very evident from several 

circuinstttuees. The lirst that sliall he mentioned is the shocking barbarity of their punishnaents. The cutting off 
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legs, hands, noses, and oars, putting out of eyes, and oilier |^iml inflictions of a similar kind, all performed in llie 
coarsest manner, abundantly ju-stify oui’ argument. 

A similar disposition to cruelty is likewise shown in their treatment of vanfjuishod eucniios. And in 

Absence of Patriotism. general a want of sensibility for othei's is a very eniiiieut eliaractei istic of tJii.s 

people. The apathy with which a Hindoo views all prisons and interests iin- 

conneeted with himself, is such as excites (ho indignation of Europeans. At any i*ate, his regards extend hnt to 

a very narrow cireJo. Patriotism is absolutely unknown in llindoostan.”* 

It is not within the province of tliis work to di.seuss how far the .ahovo-qiiotod views of Mr. Charles (irant, 
^ . _ , . ^ ^ regard to ilio condition of Jliinloo societv, esiarially in llenural, inav he 

advance in Bengal. justinahie. Jiis views were recorded pist, a century ago, and if liis I'stiinato 

of tlie moral condition ot (lie Hindoo populaiion of India, csiiecinlly of Jhnigal, 
he taken to he even approximately correct, no one acijuninted with the presmit condition of (he Bengalis can help 
admiring (he vast strides towards intelh^etnal, moral, social, and political progress wliieli (hey have made during a 
century of British rule, and nearly half .a century of education in the langiuiges, literature, and scieni’es ot 
(treat Britian. 

1 will now (piotc Air. (diaries (irant’s \ iews, written in the sanu' Ireafise, 
Mr Grant’s views as to the . i 1 i • , t.- . 1 , ... .. 

character of Mahomodans. regjird lo the moral and social condition ol the Alahomedans oi India a 

cciitiiiy ago. Ik* says : — 

“Of ( fie Alahomedans, who mix in consid(n*.‘d)le numhers with (In* former inhahitanis of all (he countries 

subdued by their arms in llindooslan, it is nei“i*Ksary also (o say a few woi’ds. 

Proud, fierce, lawless, per- ^ • n i ... i , , , , . 

fldious, licentious and cruel. rii iar- mco, pnm.l, licrce, and lawless ; allaclicd als„ to llu ii- 

supt‘i*stil ion, whieh cherished their native propcuisil ies, Ihey wiue l endered hv 
success yet more proud, saiiguiuury, sensual, and higotted. Tlieir govt'rnment, though iin-lioratiMl under Ihe I louse 
of Timour, was undoubtedly a viokmt despotism, and the deh'gated adminisiraf ion of it, toooftim a, s(?v<‘r(‘ opjn-essioii. 
Breaking through all the restraints of nioinls which ol)strne<(‘d their way lo fiowc*!*, they aflerwiirds ahaiidoned 
themselves to the most vicious indulgences, and (ho most atrocious crnellies. Perfidy in tln*m, w;is mon* signal 
than in tlic Hindoos. .Successive ireacheri<*s, ass, M.ssiimtions, and nsni*pal ions, mark tlieir history more, piu-haps, 
tlian that of any other peoph*. profession of arms was stiidit'd hy tliem, and they (‘ultivaliMl llu! Persian 

learning. They introduced Araliie laws, formed for rude and ignorant tribes, and in I ho administi-atioii of them, 
as may bo judged from the specimen abeve exhibited, were most corrupt. 

“ Every woi'ldly profession, indeed ev(‘ry coui'se of secular I)nsim‘ss, was iu their avow(‘d opinion (an opinion 
bufliriess ir« vhn li tluy still hold), iiiecom liable with .sti'ii't xirtin*. ( 'Oinnu'rec, and llu* 
reconcilable with strict Virtue details of tho timinees, they left <*hieny lo Ihe Hindoos, wliom Ihey di‘spis(‘<l 
and Religion. insulted. AVhero their goveriinient slill prevails, tin* eljameter r(‘sulting 

from their original teni])er and superstition, aggravated by the enjoyment <>f power, ri*mains in forei*. In our pi-o- 
Viiioos, w'hero their authority is subverted, and where many of them fall into the lower lines of life, that <*1iara.eli r 
heeoines less obvious ; hut witli more knowledge, and more pretensions to integrity, they are as unprincipled as the 
Hiiidoos, Their pei’fidy, liowever, aiul licentiousness, are the perfidy and lita'idioiisness of a holder peoph*. 

“ From the goveninu'iit and intennixlnre of the Mahoniedans, the Ilindnos have ceriainly derived no 

Vicos of Hindoos and Maho- of <-tiiinu-kT. Tin- .nay fai. ly l.c s.ij.i.oso.l Ii.n,- 

medans, on tho whole, similar, contributed their share to the geiu'ral evils, and even to have im-ri'.isod lln ni 
owing to their intermixture. ’But they did not produce those iwils, nor eonhl they have perpelnalc d Ihrm, 
in opposition to (he genius and spirit (he Hindoos, who are in inindier, probably, as eiglil to njjc. ^J’hey 
may, therefore, he considered rather as eonsi it iit.ing an accession, Ilian as giving a. (diarael(‘i* tot In* mass. 'I'ln* vices, 
however, of the Alahomedans and Himloos ^lr^ so lioniogi'iions, that in slating Iheii' elTeels. it is not inaeenralc 
to speak of both classes under tho description of tjie one collective body into wdiieli they are nnw foitiied. 

“ Upon the wdiolc, then, wo cannot avoid reeogni/iiig in the peojdo of 1 lindoostan, a raci; of men laineiitahly 

degenerate and base, relaining lint a feeble sense* of nu.ral ohligal ion, yet ohsli- 
^I^e^noracy of tho Natives their disregard of what they know to lie I’lghl, governed by mahnoh iit 

and licentious passions, strongly exenijilifyiiig Ihe (‘Ifects pi'odiKaal on soeii ty 
hy great and general conniption of manners, and sunk in misery by their vices, in a cniintiy jieenliarly caleulateih 
hy it.s natural advantages, to promote the liapjii ness of its inhabitants. Thu delineation from whicdi this eoiielusidii 
is formed, has been a task so pairifn], that nothing except the consciousness of meaning to do good eould ha\e 


* Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the affairs of India ; General^ Ai>pendU 1 ; VuUic (lb32), pp. 2U'23. 
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indiicod flio ftntlioi’ to prococtl in it. Ilo trusts he has an affectinj^ senso of the general imperfection of human 
nature, and would ahluii- the idea of needlessly or cjnitemptuously exposing the defects of any man or set of men. 
If he has given an unfavourable descripih)!!, his wish is not to excite detestat ion, but to engage compassion, and 
to make it appannit, that what speculation may have ascribed to physical and unchangeable causes, springs 
from moi’al soinres capable of correction.”* 

This esi iniatn of the character (»f t be Maliomcdan population presents, no donbt, a painful picture, hut the 
Remarks on Mr. Grant’s osti- f^idhor liimsclf has expressed bis vi(!ws in an upolog(‘ti(; manner, and we have no 
mate of tho character of Ma- j cason to doubt the sincerity of idiilanlhropic motives with which hoa]jpcars to 
homodans. have recorded them. Nor must wt? forget that bi.s opinions were formed and 

uriifeu about a ccnfniy ago, bct\V(‘en the y^\'irs 1792 and 1797 — a pei'iod when the fall of the Maliomedan Empire 
had produceil warfart' and anarchy, devastating the country and brtjaking n[) the entire fahrieof Maliomedan Soeiety 
.and polllical oi*gani/ation. ( Vinslimt i‘a])ine and hlooilslied had for S()m(‘ lime Ixarn raging iii the laud, (‘rcaiting a 
stale of insecurily and convulsion which is dcstrucl ivai not only of social oi'dci* hut also of all the arts of peace and 
the jirogress oT litei’atnre and seimices, which can thrive only in pcacci and under goo<l govLTiiment. Indeed, even 
a (Mirsniy view nl' I In* lii.st<»ry of India- of lhat pma'od will sliow' lhat, wilh llie downfall of the !Mahomedan system of 
govei iinu'ut. Ihe pursuits and (diaracba* of 1 In* Mahonnalans had also (haaiytal. Orn^ ineidt*ni alonti seems siiilicient 
1(1 diusfrah' Ihe exlrmne anai’chy and wreck of the social .s^stenn of tin* Mahoined.'ms during that penod, even in tln^ 
ceiiti-c ol the Maliomedan Km [lire at Delhi, and its neighhoiiring pi*o\ inces. Ft must he rememhered that it yvas in the 
\eai' 17SS thal the Mahome<lan system of government Inn! so completely broken U[i, that the Kohilla chief, (ihiilam 
Kadir Khan, forcing an(‘nlrance into tin* ini[)criul jialacc at Dcllii, put out Ihccyt'sof lln* Ihen nionai'ch, Shall Alain, 
and lhal- it was nol till the year ISO.!, when Loid bake, after a very successful ('ampaigii agniinst IIkj Mahraltas, 
captured Delhi <m hehalf (d' the Kast India Dompany, that [leacc ami order w(‘r(* restored in t he cai [lita I, aud snilahle 
pi-ovision was made for t he bliiidi‘d enip(‘roi*, his family and d(‘j)endents. It must uevei* he fojgotfen that the 
dt'cav and downfall d' any jiolitical .s\st(‘ni eriales anarchy, anar<'hy [irodnees dis)*U[itnre of social ti(*s, and 
maniM'rs, feelings, and motiyes of action ; and it can ne\(‘r he doiihted that the [xditieal dowuifall of any raci* brings 
wdlli it moi’ul, inl(‘ll(‘et iial, and so(‘inl degradation : such, indeed, hafi hiTome tin* comlilion ol Ihe iMahornetlan 
Soei(‘ty of India upon tin* dowidall of the IMiighal Empire, and if W'e car(‘fiilly study the historical (‘vents of t hat- 
period, in sober e.niu'st ness, we shall jirohahly lind that- much of Mr. (.diarh's (.ii’ant’s condemTialory cstimati: of 
tin* moral and social «*onditioii of tin* Miilionn*dans had amph* (‘\cuse at- the time when In* wrote. 

I’erhaps, nothing throws a more vi\id and pielni-(‘S(pu’ light upon t ho [lolit-ieiil and social deemh'net* of tin* 


Elegy, in tho form of a 
tfff, composed by Shah Alam 
after being deprived of his oyo- 


Mnghal Kmpiri*, aliont the tiim* when Mr. ( diarl(*s ( ii’ant wrote his Treat isc*, 
than an fih'g^ composed in Persian, in tin* form of a (llhiztil^ by the Kni[H]t‘*oi 
Shall Alani himself, soon after In* had Ik'I'ii d(‘pTiv('(l of his (*y(‘-sight in 


sight in 1788, on tho down- 17 .'^S. 'I’In* poem has b(*(*n [>rint(*d in an A|)j)endi\ to “ VVe* flisfnrji nf tin- 
tall of tho Mughal Empire. of Shah- A ft In m,"' by (’ajitain AV. Franeklin, pnhlished, so long ago as 


I Tit"', w it h a- fr('(‘ translation in Fnglisli v(*rse. Tin* historical im[)ortnnc(* and int(*r(‘st nl the [loi'iii justify iti-f 


being ipioted li(*re in tin* original, together with (Aijdaln Fraiieklin’s translation and Notes ; 
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* Printed Parliiimeutnry Papers relating to tli6 uffaim of India ; General, Appendix I ; Public (1832), pp. 30-1. 
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Uo 4^^ vijy^ 0-o* * *** A 

to «X^Lij A? A., ^ tlj 

U 4^}5; J;! yA — ^ 

■■ j\ 

Lo 43>— wST^ A^ 


# Omw^ ^ u!v'®3 ^ ^ 

# •-^ J*^ J 4i>^— •^' J Ail ^ 

# C- AW A^ - 

# •S*«t»| 4^^ A^t>XA«Ai 

» ^ j A^f^ 

# j ^^UUf AaI? U Jljh. 

# wi 4^ ir^*^ 

# c5‘^'^ 3^ v^ — 


“ Whoro* w!<li l)i'iuflit pomp tho stately domes aviso, 

In yon <lark tower an ML>(‘d monairli lies, 

Foi loni, dejoeted. Llhid, repKdo with woes, 

In t(‘ars liis venersihle aspeel sln'us; 

As tlin)u^}i the lonely courts I heiit, my way. 

Sounds struck my eai‘, which said, oj' seemed to say : — 
' Lo, th(‘ dii-e tempe.st LCalhei-ini^^ from afar, 

In drea<lful clomis 1ms dimiiiM the impm-ial star; 
lias to llm winds, and hroad e\'pansi‘ of h(*aven, 

J\Jy state, my royalty, and kin!»'dom ^nven ! 

Time was, 0 kini,^! when clothed in power supreme. 
Thy \oice was lieard, and nations hailM the tlnuiie ; 
Now' sad reverse - for soi*did lust- of .i»’ol<l, 

13y traitorous wiles, thy throne and Kmpirc* sold. 

See >on tierce Afghan, ■!■ with intenipcu ate hasti‘, 
(lleaiiis like a meteor throUi»*h the palace waste, 
Frownin^r, l(M‘rilie, thi’eatens with a ^•|•ave 
Thy prooony, () ^riinoor, ji^'ood and l)rav(‘ ; 

Yet, not tile treatnumt fj-om the inhuman foe, 

Not all my kinufly state iii dust laid low', 

Can to this hivast such torturing- pain impart. 

As does, O Nazii’,]: thy detested art : 

Hut tho’ tot) late, the day of reekonin,ic come. 

The tyrant whom thou sei'v’dst has seal’d thy doom, 
ilashuided thee, reliel, ln«a,dlon^ fi'om the liei^^lit 
Of power abu.sed, and done thy sovereign laght ; 

0 haste partners of my hed, and joys serene. 

Once my (hdight, hut now' how' changed the scene! 
Coinlemned with me in plaint i\;e strains to moni'ii, 

Tlie scanty piitanee fi-»)m our otTspiang torn ! 

'riie .viper, whom w ith fostering eare 1 nurst, 


Deep in rny bosom plants Iiis sting nccin'sl, ; 

Riots in 1)1 ood, and heedh'ss of his word. 

Pants for tlu! ruin of his sovertugn lord. 

Nohh's ingrate,§ n})held by power and piide, 

To whom oiii' favours never wei-e denied; 

See to what miseiy and diie disgiac(‘, 

Your perfidy accursed, has brought a- royal race : 
Rright northern star from (’abul’s realms advance, 
Imperial 'rimoor || ])oize the avengiiig lanei*. 

On thes<‘ vile traitors (|uiek d(‘struetion pom*, 

Redress my wrongs, and kingly rights restore; 

M’hee, too, O Sindiah, illustrious tdiicd’, 

AVho onco di<l.st promist^ to afloi'd ic'liel ; 

^rh(‘e I in\oki*, exert thy g’tMim'ons aid. 

And o'er thm’r heads high wave the avenging blade 
And y(*, O faithful pillai’s of rny l^tatr*, 

Ry fiaondshij) bound, and by m> powm* elate, 

Hasten, O Asiif,*! and yc* Lnglisli chiefs,*'^ 

N()r blush to sooth an injin’r'd monar’ch’s griefs; 

Rut sta} ! my soul, unwoi’thy rage disowm ; 

Lcaiai to sustain the loss of sight and thi’oru’; 

Lr'arn that imper ial jrra’de, ami star* clad [)owm*, 

Ar*o but the ll(*t‘fing pageants nf an hour; 
fii tin; lr’U(‘ (•l•m•ihle of (lii*e distrr'ss, 

Ibii’ged of alloy, thy sorr’ows soon shall cease* ; 

What though tin; sun «)f mnplri; and command, 

Shorn of its heanrs, enlightr'ns not the land ! 

Some happier* day, a, providmil la-l can; 

Again may renovati* llm fjrlling star*; 

Again, O King*, raise nj) thy illii^fi ious i*nee, 

Cheer thy sad mind, and close thy da)s in peace ! ’ ”ff 


* 1 have tlioughi- tiro fir.st six lines, wliieli nro merely intn«Itict.orv aiul caiiirot he neeDiiiiteil ririv pfirM of flu* Diiginiil, to ho h(‘l,tei 
ealenlaterl lr) give slrt isi’act ion to tho reader*, tlian an ahriijt c*oninienet*tnoiit of tho elegy, as in tla^ Ivnrg’s own wenlrF 
f (tliolanm (honUr Khan. 

t Mrmaoor Ali Kfian, Hnporintendeid of the Household. 

T . I ■!*. ...I . ..1 1 1 ii... L';,.... .... 41... 


ti 'I’lie Mogul nohilif-y, who ahatuloned tho King on tho a])])roaoli of the rehelw 
II Tynoor Shah, King of (.hihul, on his fiithia*, 1 ho Alrdallee’s, lust \isit to Delhi, lya 


Id marrieri to a* prineodS rrf the royal family, 


wdiieh gives his son, /jinninn Shah, a claim to tho throne of lliiidoosi an. 

r Asuf A1 Daw In, Vizier of iho Kinjriro , , . . -i e 

*** It is much to bo lamented, that tin* Ktate of politics at Calcutta could not, at that tune, adnirt or ( lov-ornmetit rntt'rfenng on 
the occasion— for Hiich was tim intlneiico of the IIriti.sh name, that had tho detachment slat rolled at Anopsh ire, onlv marched oiif, ot 

their cairionmentH, tiro brutal tyrant wotrld have desisted, and llm King’s misforlnneH heeii axcrie.l. , . , 

+t It nnv not be unriss to renurrk that several AIS copies of tho ahovo Klegy having her-n eii’culated tlrrongliout India, various 
read in gfl mavluivo occurred. The one hero ])roRcnle«l, was ohtaiiinii by tho author whilst at Delhi, ami then'lore, appeared to him 
the most aid hentie • hut l»o thinks himself hound to acknowleilgo ho has road a poetic ver*sion of fire same Klegy, which uppeare«i 
in the A’wroncmr fur May 17il7, Haid to ho writton by Captain Syimi^, from whoso rosearchos into tho history and uiUi- 

unities of tho iiituresting Kingdom of Ava, tho public may uxpoct to derive much useful and instructive iaformutioii. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Mr. CITAKLES GRANT’S SCHEME FOR THE INTELLECTUAL, MORAL AND SOCIAL REOENERA- 
TION OF THE PEOPLE OF INDIA, AS PROJ’OUNDED IN HIS TREATISE, 1792-97. A. D. 
INTRODUCTION OF ENGLISH EDUCATION A MORAL DUTY OF THE STATE, 

AND NOT FRAUGHT WITH POLITICAL DANGER. 

Even more interesfiTij? than the pa.ssafrcs quoted in the preceding chapter, is Chapter IV., of Mr. Charles 

Mr Q-rant’s Schomo for the Grants Ireatiso, under the heading : Inquiry into the Measures which niiyht he 
improvement of the Natives adopted hy Great Jiritainjor the Improrement of the condition of her uAsiatic Snh- 
of India represents typical jects ; and Answers to Object iowiy I may quote the following pa.ssages from it 
notions of early English phi- de.scriptivG of the earliest ideas of Hrilish philanthropic statesmen regarding 
lanthropists. introduction of English education in India. They arc all the more valuable, 

as after the lapse of a century of Rritish rule, they enable us to compare tho past with the ])resent state of tin' 
policy of Englisli educalion in India, and they ai*e de(‘ply interesting, as furnishing the means of judging how far tlie 
anticipation.s of statesirum, in regard to the progress and ettoct of English education among the peof)lo of India, 
have been realized. Mr. Charles Grant begins the chapter with tho following observations : — 

“ We now proceed to the main object of this work, — for tho sake of which all the jmeceding topics and dis- 
cussions have been brought forward, -an incpiiry into tho means of remedying disorders, which havo becomt‘ 
thus inveterate in the slate of society among our Asiatic subjects, which destroy their happiness, and obstruct 
every species of improvcnnent among them. 

“ 'I’haf it is in the, highest degree desirable, that a healing principle should be introduced, no man, sui'ely, will 

Healing principle. in our pow(*r to c.onvineo them of tho ci iininality of 

the annual sacHHce of so many human victims on the funei*al pile ; of the pro- 
fession of robbery, comprehending murdtu* ; of the indulgence of one <da.ss of [)eoplc in the w hole catalogue of flagi- 
tious crimes, without any adeijuate ]>unisliment ; of tho forfeiture of the lives of others, accordingto flndi* institutes, 
for tho merest trifle.s ; of tlio arbitrary irjif)osition of buiHienaonn* rites, devoid of all moral worth ; of tlie jnu-suit 
of revenge, by olYc rings to vindictive deil ics ; of the e.stabli.shment of 1\ ing, false c‘vi(lenci‘, gaming, and other ini- 
moralili(!S, by law ; of the ])ardon of capital offences for money; of trying to purchase tlie expiation of wilful ahd 
hahitiml inicpiity, hy ceremonial ohsei’vanecs ; and of the w'orship of stocks, stones, inij)nre and malevolent deities • 
no man living, sui-ely, would allirrn that wo ought, that we are at liberty, to withhold from them this conviction. 

“ Are we hound tor ever to [ireserve all the enoi-mities in tho Hindoo system ? Ilavi* wo biromo the guardians 

Groat Britain not bound to uionstrous piarndple and jiractice wdiich it contains Are we pledged * 

preserve tho onormitios in tho to supfiort, for all genei-ations, hy the authority of our govcrnnnmt and tin* 
Hindoo systom. power of our arm.s, the miseries which ignoianee and knaveiy have so long 

entailed upon a largo poj'tion of the human race ? Is this the part which a free, a humane, and an enlightened 
nation, a nation itself professing pi ineijiles diainetrieally opposite to those in ipiivstion, lias migaged to act towards 
its ou'ii siibjei'ts ? It would be too absurd and extravagant to maintain, that any engageTmmt of this kind exists • 
that Great Hritain is under any oldigation, direct or iinpliisl, to uphold errors and usages, gross aud fundamental 
subversive of the first, principles of i-eason, morality, and religion. * 

“ If we laid eompiered siieh a Kingdom as Mexico, wluue a numbi*r of human victims w(*r(‘ regularly olTered 

Example of Mexico. f^hould wo have calmly anpiic^seed in this 

^ liorrid mode of Imtehery r* Yet, for n(*ar thirty years, w^c havo, Avith perfect 

nnconeoin, s(‘en ritc's, in reality more ci iicl and atrocious, practised in our Indian territories. If human life must be 
sacrificed to su])(‘rstil inn, at least the more useless, wfirthles.s, or nncmmc(*ted iricrnbers of the sociidy might be 
devoted. But ill 11 iiidoostan, mot liers of families arc taken from the midst of t heir children, wdio havo just lost 
their father also, and by a most diabolical complication of foire and fraud, are driven into the flames. 

“ Shall we be in all time to come, as we hitherto have been, passive speirbitors of this unnatnixnl wickedness ? 

No attempt made to recall wcU appear surprising that in the long pci iod during which 

the Hindoos to tho dictates of we have held those toi ri tones, we have made no serious attempt to recall the 
Truth and Morality. Hindoos to tlie dictates of Truth and Moi'ality. This is a mortifying proof 

how little it has been considered, that the ends of goA ernmeut, and the good of society, have an inseparable 
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No force but Reason to be 
employed. 


connection with rif?ht pnnciples. We have been satisfied with the apparent submissivcness of these people, and have 
attended chiefly to tlie maintenance of our authority over the country, and tlie au turnon tat ion of our conimeree and 
revenues ; but liave never, witli a view to the proTuotion of their happiness, looked tlioion^hly into their internal state. 

“ If, then, we ought to wish for the correction of those criminal habits and praetices which prevail among 

them, it cannot reasonably bo quest huied, that we ought also to make allow- 
able attempts for this end ; and it remains, therefore, only to consider in what 
manner this design may be best pursued. 

“ Shall we resort to tlie power wo possess, to destroy their distinctions of castes, and to demolish their idols ? 
Assuredly, not. Force, instead of convincing th(*m of their error, would fortify them in the persuasion of being 
right; and the use of it, even if it ]n'oniised happier consequences, wniiljJ still be altogether unjust. 

I'o the use of reason and argument, however, in exposing their errors, there can bo no objection. 'Pliere is, 
indeed, the strongest obligation to make those errors inanifest, since they generate and lend to perpetual all tlie 
misenes which have been 8(‘t forth, and which our duty, as rulers, instead of permitting us to view with silent 
indifference, calls upon us by every proper melhod to prevent. 

“ The true cure of darkness, is the introduction of light. The Hindoos err, h(‘canse they arc ignorant; and 

their errors have never fairly been laid befoi*e tliem. The comtnunii'alion fd 

Knowledge i^ould be com- litrht and knowledge to them, would prove the best remedy for tludrdis- 

municated to Natives of India. . . . ‘ . 

orders; and tliis rcme<ly is proposed, from a full conviclioii, that if judici«)usly 

and patiently a[)plied, it would have great and ba}q>y effects upon them : effects honourable and advantageous for ns, 

“ There are two ways of making this communication : the one is, by the medium of tlu*. language's of tliose 
Whether through their own ^“cdium of our own. In general, when foreiL^i 

Languages, or through Eng- teachers have proposed to instruct the inhabitants of any couiitiy, they have 
lishP used the Vernacular tongue of tliat people, for a natuial and lu'cessary reason’ 

that they could not hope to make any other means of communication iniijlligibhi to them. Tliis is not our c’ase in 
respect of our Kastern dependencies. They are our own, we have po.ssc.SH<’d them long; many Knglishmen resiilc 
among the Natives, our language is not unknown there, and it is practicable to diffuse it more widely. The choice, 
therefore, of either mode, lies open to us ; and wo are at liberty to consider which is cnlitlcd to ju c’fmHuice. Uf»on 
this subject, it is not intended to (lass an exclusive decision hei*e ; the points absolutely to bo contiMidiMl for arc, tlmt 
we ought to impart our superior lights, and that this is practicable : that it is jiracticable by two ways, (‘an m^ver be 
an argument wliy ncitlum should be atlemptod. Indeed, no great reason appears why cither .should be systema- 
tically interdicted, since particular ca.scs may recommend, even that which is, in general, least eligible. 

• “ The ac(|uisition of a foreign language is, to men of eultivated minds, a rnaitcrof no gi-cat dilliculty. Mnglish 

teai;horH could, therefore, bo sooner qualified to offer instrmstion in the native 

English Language tho SU- languages, than the Indians would be prepared to re(;eivo it in oui.s. This 

perior medium of instruction. ; . n ii i •* 

metliod would henire conic into ojieratioii more speedily than the otlier ; and it 

•would also be atb^nded with the advaniage of a more careful selection of the mattem of instnietion. But it would 
be far more confimid and h’s.s (‘ff(*ctual ; it may be termcil a species of deciphering. Tlie decipherer is required to 
unfold, in intelligible words, what was before hidden. Upon every new occasion, he has a similar labour to jicrform, 
and tho information olitained from him is limited to tin? single communication then made. All other writings, in 
Hie same character, still remain, to those who are Ignorant of it, unknown ; but if tlicy are taught the cliniacter 
itself, they can at once read every writing in which it is used. Thus, superior in point of ultimate advantage 
does tho employment of tin; »<higliMh’ language appear ; and upon this ground, we give a preferemre to that mode, 
proposing here, that the conimuiiieation of our knowledge shall be made by the medium of our own language. 
This jiropositlon will bring at once to trial, both the pn-inciple of such communication, and that mode of convey- 
ance which can alone be questioned ; for the admission of the principle must, at least, include in it tho 
admission of tho namiwest means .snited to tlio lend, which wo conceive to bo tho native languages. Tlio princi- 
ple, however, and the mode, are still distin(;t questions, and any opinion winch may he entertained of the latter 
cannot affect the former; but it is lioped, that what shall be offered hero coiicoming them, will bo found sufficient 
to justify both. 

“ Wo proceed, then, to observe, that it is perfectly in tlie power of this country, by degrees, to imiairt to the 

Hindoos our language ; afterwards, through that medium, to make them ac- 
English Language should q^^j^ted with our easy literary compositions, upon a variety of subjecjts ; and, 
he taught to the Natives. idea hastily excite derision, with the simjile eleni<;nts of 

our arts, our philosophy, and religion. These acquisitions would syently undermine, and at h’ngth subvert, tlio 
fabrick of error ; and all tho objections that may be apprehended against such a change, are, it is confidently believed, 
capable of a solid answer. 
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“ The first communication, and the instrument of introducing the rest, must be the English language ; this is 
a key which will open to them a world of new ideas, and policy alone might have impelled us, long since, to put it 
into their hands. 

“ To introduce the language of the Conquerors, seems to be an obvious means of assimilating a conquered people 
Example of Mahomedan them. The Mahoinedans from the beginning of their power, employed the 
Conquerors introducing Per- Pei Hinn language in the affairs of government, and in the public departments, 
sian. This practice aided them in maintaining their superiority, and onahlod them, 

iTistea«l of depending blindly on native agents, to look into tho conduct and details of public business, as well as 
to keep intelligible njgisleis of the income and expenditure of tho State. Natives readily learnt the language 
of Government, finding that it was necessary in every concern of Roveimc and of Justice ; they next became 
teii(du;rs of it; and in all the provinces over wdiieh the Mogul Empire extended, it is still understood and 
taught by numbers of Hindoos. 

It would have been our interest to have followed their example ; and had we done so, on tlm assumption of 
Should havo been followed afterwards, tho English language would now 

by the British, with much bene- have been spoken an<l studietl by multitudes of Hindoos throughout our 
fit to Administration. provinces. '^I’lie details of the revenue would, from the beginning, have been 

open to our inspection; and hy facility of cxaniinatioii on our part, and diflumlty of fabrication on that of 
the natives, manifold impositions of a gross nature, which have been practiced ufion us, would have been pi’c- 
cludod. An easy channel of communication also, would always have been open between tlio rulers and tlie sub- 
jects, and numberless grievances Avould have been represented, 7 -(‘dr(‘SScd, or jirevcnted, whiidi the ignorance of the 
formci* in the country languages, and the hindcraruies experienced by the latter in making their approaches, have 
sometimes suffered to [lass with impunity, to the encouragement of new abuses. Wo were long held in the dark, 
both in India and in Europe, by the use of a ieebnical Revenue language ; and a man of considerable judgment, 
who was a member of the Hongal Administration near 'twenty years since, pulilicly animadverted on the al>surdity 
of our submit ling to employ the unknown jargon of a conquered people. It is e(‘rtain, that the Hindoos wmiild easily 
have (‘onfojMiKMl to tho ust* of English; and they w'ouhl still bo glad to possess t he liinguago of their masters, the 
language which always gives wiMglit and ronseijuence to tho Natives who havo any acquaintance with it, and, wJiicli 
would (‘liable every Nativ'o to mak(‘ liis own repr(‘seiitation dirc^etly to ilio Governor-General himself, who, it may 
!>(' piM'siinied, will not coinnumly, h<‘n(u forth, be (dio.si'ii from tho lino of tlio Caunpany’s s(*rvants ; and therelore, may 
not sp('ak the diah'cts of the eonntr\. Of what iinportaiiee it might Ik^ to Hie public, intm'ost, that a man in Hiat 
station sliould not. b(‘ obliLfed to depc'nd on a in(‘diurn with which he is unae(]Liaint,(*d, may readily lie conceived. 

It would lie extremely easy for Gov (‘iiiinent to establisli, at a moderate (‘xjiense, in various parts ol the 

. \iTic(‘S, rilaces of gratuitous instruidion in reading and writing English ; multi- 

Eacility of imparting Eng- ' i i i i i • 

lish Education gratuitously, to i«uies, especially of tho ^oung, would Hock to tlu'in ; and the easy books used in 

supplant Persian in AUminis- teaebing, might at. the same time (Convey obvious (riitlis on different subjects. 

tration. teaelu'rs should be fiersons of knowledge, morals, and discretion ; and men* 

of this (diameter ('ould iiiqiart to their pupils much useful information in discourse: and to facilitate the attainment 

of that obji'ct, they might, at first, make some use of the Bengalese tongiUL The Hindoos would, in time, btJCome 

t(Michers of English tlu'inselves ; and the eniploynumt of our language in public business, for which every piditical 

reason ivmains in full force, would, in the course of another gcnei*at ion, make it very general throughout the country. 

dJiciH^ is nothing wanting to the success of this plan, hut the liearty patronagi^ of Government. If they wish it to 

succeed, it can and must sac-ceed. The introdimtion of Englisli in the Administration of the Revenue, in Judicial 

pro(-(‘(‘diiigs, and in other business of Goveriun(‘nt, wherein IVrsian is now* used ; and the establishment of fn^e 

seiiooN, fm* instruetion in Hiis language, vvouhl insure its d iff usi()n over the country, for the reasem already suggested, 

• that the Interest of Hie Natives would induce th(*m to acipiire it. N(‘ithcr would much confusion arise, even at 

first, upon sueh'a clmn^ge ; for there ari; now a great number of Piyi tnguese and BengaUxse clerks in the provinces, 

who'undersland l>oth Hie Hindoostanny and Englisli languages. To employ them in drawing up petitions to 


Government, or its ofiicers, would be no additional hardship upon the poorer people, who are now assisted in that 
way by Persian eimks ; and the opportunity afforded Uy others who have suHicient leisure, of learning the li^nguage 
of tlie Goveriinient gratuitously, would be an advantage never enjoyed iindisr Mahomedan Rulers. 

With our language, much of our useful literature might, and would, in time, be eommunicatod. The art of 

^ 4. 1 1 i-.rinting would enable U.S to disseminate our writings in a way the Persians 

Art of Printing groat holp i ^ . i i 

to dissemination of English never could have donp, thouga their compositions had been as numerous as 

ideas. ours. Jieneo tho Hindoos would see the great use wo make of reason on 

all subjects, and in all affaii : ; they also would leani to reiisuu, they would become acquainted with the histoiy 
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of their own species, the past and present state of the world ; their affections would gradually become interested 
by various engaging works, composed to recommend virtue, and to deter fi-om vice ; the general mass of their 
opinions would be rectified ; and above all, they would see a bettor system of pi inci])los and morals. New views 
of duty, as rational creatures, would open upon them ; and that mental bondage in which they have long been 
holdon would gradually dissolve. 

“To this change, the time knowledge of Nature would contribute ; and some of our easy ex{)lanations of natui-al 
A true knowledge of Nature philosophy might undoubtedly, by proper moans, ho made iiitolligihle to 
would break tho fabrick of them. Except a few Hrahmins, who consider the cfmcealment of their learning 

the Hindu Roligion. -vs part of thoir religion, the ])coplo aio totally misled as to t he system 

and phonorneiui of Nature ; and their errors in this branoh of science, upon which div(*]-s important conclusions 
r(!st, may bo more easily demonstrated to them, than the aksurdily and falsehood of their niytlioloirieal legends, 
b’rom the demonstration of <h(5 true cause of eclipS(!S, i he story of Jiajao and Krfoo, the dragons, \vli(> when tlu^ 
sun and the moon are ohseured, are supposed fo be assaulting them, a story which has liilhcrfo been an artich^ 
of religious faith, productive of religious services among the Hindoos, would fall to th(‘ ground ; tin* r(‘nioval of 
one pillar, would w^eaken the fabrick of falsehood; the di.scovery of one palpable eiTor, would open the rniml 
to farther conviction ; and the prngessive di.scovery of truths hitherto unknown, would dissi])ate as many super- 
stitious chimeras, the p.'irents of false fears, and false hopes. Every branch of natural philosopby might in time he 
introduced and diffjised among the Hindoos. Their understandings would thence he strengtliened, as well as their 
minds informed, and error hci dispelled in proportion. 

“But, pcidiaps, no ac(piisition in natural philosophy would so efF(*ctunlly enlighten the mass of the people, as 
And enlighten the Hindus bitroduction of the ]>rinciples of iMetduniics, ami their application to agii- 
by promoting mechanical in- culture and the useful arts. Not that the Hindoos are wholly deslil nte of 
ventioriB. simple mechanical contrivance.s. Soukj manufactures, which depend upon 

jmtient attention and delicacy of hand, are cariied to ai consuh'rablc degree of pei’f(‘etion among flunn ; but for a 
senes of ages, ])(*rliaps for two thousand years, they do not appear to have made any eonsideinhle addition to the 
arts of life. Invenlion seems wholly Inrpid among tlu'm; in a few things, they have improved by tlnnr intci‘eours(* 
with j|jnroj)eans, of whose immense suj)e!-i(»rity they are at lengtli eonvincotl ; hut ( his (‘ff(.H‘t is pa-i’tial, and nut 
disecrnihle in tin* ]>iilk of the people. The seo[)e for inipioN ement, in this respect, is prodigious. 

“ What great a-(;cessions of wealth would Ih'iigal derivt^ from a pi‘opI(? int(*lligent in tin* prineif)les of agricnl- 
Improvement in Agricul- 1 >»>•<*, skilled to make the most <»f soils and seasons, to iniprova^ the existing 
ture, &c., would ensue by modes of eulturc, of pastui’age, of reai’ing ejitth*, of def(*net* againsi- (‘xc(‘sHes 
Introduction of machinery. of drought, and of rain; and thus to melioi-alc! 1 he (piality of all tin; prodiu'i* 
of the Cf)nntry. All llicso arts arc still in infainey. 'fhe husl>andman of Bi*nga.l jn.st turns iif) the soil with 
a diminiillve j)longh, draw'Ti by a con[)l{5 of nii.serable cattle; ami if drought j)arch(‘s, or Ihe rain inundate the 
crop, ho has no rcsuuire ; ho thinks ho is destined to this suffering, and is far likely to di(5 from waul, thiin 

*t(j relieve liimself by any new or extraordinary effort.. Horti(!ulture is also in its first stago : the vaiions fruits and 
esculent herhs, with which Hindooslan abonmls, aro nearly in a state; of nature; though they ar(‘ planted in inclosed 
gardens, lit 1 le skill is employed to T’eclaiin them. In this respect, likewise, wo miglit commnnieate information 
of material use to t he comfort (jf life, and to t In; prevention of famine. In silk, indigo, sugar, and in 7nany oth(*r 
articles, what vast improvements miglit bt; effected by the introductiem of maeliinery. skilful .af)j)lical ion of 

fire, of water, and of si t;am, improvements wliieli would thus immediately concern the interi'st of the coninioii 
people, would awaken them from their torpor, and give activity t(» their minds. At jire.sent, it, is wondeifnl to 
see how entirely they resign tlieniselves to precedent ; custtmi is the strongest law to them, hollmri/nj imjtlfrithj^ 
seems to bt; instinctive with them, in small things as well as gi-eat. The path which the lij-.st passenger has 
marked over the soft soil, is trodden so uiideviatiiigly in all its curves, by every sueceeding traveller, that when * 
it is perfectly beaten, it has still only tin; width vjf a single track. * 

“But, undoubtedly, the most important communication which the I lindoo.s could receive, Ihrough thcm(;diinn of 

our language, w^ould be the knowledge of our religion, lln; lu inciph's of which am 

Most important communica- , . ‘ ' i • 

tion to the Hindus, through <?^^pbimcd in a clear, easy way, in varioii.s tracts cireulahng among ns, and aro 

English, would be Ohristiani- com[)letely contained in the iiie.stimahle volume of Scriptun;. 'riience they 
ty, supplanting Idolatory and >vould he instructed in the nature and perfections »)f the One True (lod, and in 
Superstition. the real history of man : his ei'cation, lapsed state, and Uu; means of Ida re- 

covery, on all which points they hold false and extravagant opinions ; they w’ould see a pure, complete, and perfect 
system of morals and of duty, enforced by the most awful Kunciions, and recommended by tin; most interesting 
motives; they would learn ihe accountableness of man, ihe final judgment he is to undergo, and the Eternal statu 
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which 18 to follow. Wherever this knowledge should be recieved. Idolatry, with all the rabble of its impure deities, 
its monsters of wood and stone, its false principles and corrupt practices, its delusive hopes and vain fears, its 
ridiculous ceremonies and degrading superstitions, its lying legends and fi’audulent impositions, would fall. The 
reasonable service of the only, and the infinitely perfect God, would be established : love to Him, peace and good- 
will tow'ards rncui, wv)iild he felt as obligatory principhis. 

“It is not assei'tcd, that such effects would bo immediate or universal ; but admitting them to be progressive, 

and partial only, yet how great would the change be, and how happy at length 
b^gr^dual^^^ offsets would ^ outwanl prosperity, and intei-nal ])eace of society among tin; Hindoos ! 

Men would bo restored to the use of their reason ; all the advantages of ha]»py 
soil, climate, and situation, woiih I be t)hseryed and improved ; the comforts and convenienees of life w^ould be 
increased; tbo cultivation of tin; mind, and rational intercourse, valued; the people would rise in the scale of 
human beings ; and as they found their charaettM*, their state, and their comforts improved, they would prize 
more highly tin; siioui-ity and the happiness of a well-ordered Society. 8ucb a change would correct those sad 
disoi-ders which have been described, and for which no other remedy has been proposed, nor is, in the nature of 
things, to be foninl.”* 

Having thus propounded his scheme for regenerating India and ameliorating the intelloetual, social, and moral 

Objections to Mr. Grant^s inhabitants, Mr. Charles Grant has devoted a considerable por- 

Soheme: the main objection tion of his treatise t^the discussion and refill ation of (*ight pnnci])al objections, 
being Political Danger. urgcsl on the opposite side by those who hehl different views as to the aims, 

objects, and pi'ineiples of the British Huh; in India. Of those obji'ctions, thei’e is one which deserves especial men- 
tion here, as it is closely conneided with the progress of Knglish education in India, and lias a direct hearing upon 
ii.M effects, so far as shey have shown themselves in the pi-opaganda of the political agitation in India, which has 
diu’ing reei'Til. years lu*en earrieil on by the '’’Indian National Cnngrrss,^* Put in its strongest and anijilest terms, tlie 
objeetion was ibus expr(*ssed : “If the English language, if Englisli opinions, and improvements, are introduced in 
our A.siatic possessions, into Bengal, for instance; if Cln*istianity, especially, is established in that quarter; and if, 
together with these changes, many Englishmen colonize there, will not the; people l(‘arn to desire English libeHy 
and the English form of Government, a share in the legislation of their own country, and commissions in thg army 
maintained in that country? Will not the army thence become, in time, wliolly provincial, otlieorod by natives of 
India, without attachment to the Sovereign State? Will not the people at length come to think it a hai’dship to be 
subject, ;i,nd to pay tribute, to a foreign country ? And finally, will they not castoff that subjection, and assert their 
indejieiidence ?’'t 

This question Is discussed at eonsidcrablo length by the author, J and he ends his discussion iipon the subju^et 
with the following observations, in regard t<J the introduction of the Englisli language as the medium of instruction 
to the people of India : — 

“ III coming, as wo now do, to tlie close of the answer to the last and most material of the ob jections which are 

English Language should bo against the projiosed sehemn, that objeetion which questions the ex-* 

introduced, and failing that, In- pedieney of using the English languagt*, it will be }»ropertoealltoreeollee- 
dian Languages may be adopt- tion what was stated in the first opening of it, — that tlie principle of eom- 
od as tho medium of instruction, niunicatlng our light and knowledge, and the r/mio/c/ or mode of communica- 
tion, were two distiiu'-t things ; that the admission of the former did not depend on the choice which might be made 
t>f the hit ter, and was alone absolutely contended for. The channel of the Englisli language, however, has been 
prefer red, in tho present plan, ns being deemed the most ample and effectual ; and though new’, also safe and highly 
advantageous. Against this channel, however, the writer thinks it possible, that reluctaneies may remain when 
arguments are obviated. Strongly as he is himself persuaded, that great and peculiar advantages would flow from 
• it, he uevi'rilicless won hi do injustice to the cause for which he pleads, if ho were to suspend its success entirely 
upon tlu; adoption of this mode. 1’ho channel of tho country languages, though less spacious, loss ck;ar, less cal- 
culated to transmit the general light of our opinions, our arts and sricncos, It'ss frei; also for tlie convcyan(;o of the 
light of religion it st'lf, is nevertheless so far capable of rendering this last and most important service, in which are 
essentially in vol veil all the other proposed meliorations, that if the question were between making no attempt, or 
making it in tliis way, nudoubtodly, there could bo no hesitation. This mode ought by no moans to be declined or 
neglected, if there were no other. Through the medium of the conn try languages, though more contracted, more 

• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India : Oeneral Appendix 1 ; Public (1832), pp. 69-62. 

t lb. p. 72. 

X 'Phe remarks of Mr. Charles Grant are so interesting and instructive, that they have been extracted verhatxm, and printed in 
a later part of this work. 
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dim and distant, still something may bo clone, and that in a concern which is of the last iniporlanco to and * 

to future happiness. But in choosing this method, more iustrunionts ought lu'cessnrily t-o be employed ; and thtni 
the meliorations which are so much wanted, may in time bo partly cffectoJ ; and the approhcnsioiia whic h some 
may entertain from the diffusion of the English language, will havc3 no place. But still it must he maintaiiuMl, 
that for every great purpose of the propc)scd seheme, the introduction and ust! of that language would l»‘ 
most effectual ; and the exclusion of it, the loss of unspeakable boiiotits, and a just subject of extnMin* 
regret.”* 

In summing up his tre^atise, as to the moans of improving the intellectual, -moral, and social condition of the 

Mr. Grant’s Summfiry of his India, Mr. Charles (h-ant has made certain observations as the eoii- 

Thesis, and conclusions in ro- eluding portion of his thesis. Tla)se ohsi'rvations are highly interesting, as 
gard to introduction of Eng- showing the early policy of the scheme for spreading Knglish education in 
lish Education in India. India, and what was at that tiim‘ expt*eted fioni it. The passages miiy be 

quoted here, as they are not easily aceossihle, being in an old Parliamentary Blue-book, printed so long ago as lSd‘J. 
They deserve perusal, both owing to their intrinsic worth and liisforical iniportanee, in narrating the early ]>liast*s 
of the policy of English ediieati«)n in India. After stating his reasons, t he aidhor observes : — 

“Thus, we trust, it has boon evlinied, that although many excellent inij)rovements have of late years been 

Improvement of India can bo Govcrn.m-„t .,f In.lia.. ifeirs, (1,.. ..luml chanu-tir «m,I 

effected by the introduction comlitiou of the Natives of them isexlreniely deju-aNed, and that the stale 
of the English Language, and of society among that peofde ih, in consequeuee, wiidelied. These evils have 
Christianity, b(‘en shown to lie beyond the resieh of our i*(‘gnlations, nuMidy, political, 

however good ; they have been traced to tlieii* (dvll and religious institutions ; they have btuni provetl to inlu'te 
in the general spirit and many positive enactments of their laws ; and more powerfully still in the I'alsi*, (‘on iipt, 
impure, extravagant, and ridienlons principles and tcniots of tlnnr ndigion. (Ifjon any of these pm'nts, it is 
conceived, that persons who either form their ()j)init>ii, from actual ol)sei*vat ion, or frojn tin* enn-ind. of teslimnnv, 
will not greatly differ ; shades of distinction tln*re may he between them, hut no suhstanl ial, i-adiesil {!onl rai-it'ly 
A remedy lias laicn ])roposod for these evils ; the inti'odiictioii of our light and kimwledge among that benighted 
people,. es{)eeially the pure, salutary, wise principles of our divine religion. That remedy has appeared to lx*, m 
its nature, suit ahh? and adecjuaie ; the ])raetieal)ility also of applying it, lias been siillicient ly eslahlisln'd ; unr 
obligation to impart it has been argued, we would liopc*, convincingly, from the past (‘iTccts of oiir a^hiiinistratlon 
in those countries, from the more imperious (!onsideratioii of the duties we owe to the pcopli‘of them as our subjccls, 
and from our own evident interest, as involved and consulU'd in tlu'ir welfare. Oin* ohligalion has hc'cn, llkewis<\ 
nif^ed from another argument, the authority ami command of that true religi<ni which we have oui‘S(‘lvi‘S the 
hapf)inesst() cnijoy and profess.f As tln^ h'ading sul)je<‘t of this Essay has l)e(‘n int(‘nt ionally treated, ehietiy upon 
political grounds, the argument now mentionetl has not been insisted upon at groat length ; but all its just i-iglits 
are claimed for it, and it is transcendent and (u)iiolnsive. 

• “Nothing, it would seem, besides these iidrinsie properties of fluj proposed nieasiUH*, and thesfc powerful 

ext i*anoous motives, can be necessary to r-(‘eommend tin; adoption of it. 

From which no political ^oine pei-.sons have appear cmI to think, I hat the impr’«)vemerit wliiidi lliev 

danger should be anticipated. . , , i i r r n ^ i r ■ r* 

® allow to be likely fr*om the proseeulion ol the suggested scheme, ruiLdit. by 

producing a eoui’so of inereasing prosjicnly, at length, open I he way to consequences iirda \ oni’ahitj to (lui stability 

of our Indian possessions; tlicsc coneelvtHl t:onscqucnc<*s liavo also been lar’g»-ly (‘xumin(‘d ; and if the whole ol the 

I'easoning used by llm writer has'not been erroneous, tli(‘y have been found lo i-esol vi; t lu'insels rs, a t Iasi , into 

mere apprehensions, eonjeetni-es, and gcAcral snr-inises, which tlie ean.s(\s assigiu'd for- lliom sei‘m so little to warrant. 

that in proportion to the degree in wliieli tlmso c*aiises may actually exist, effects pi-opitious to the permarienec. 

as well as prosperity of our Eastern Dominion, effects more pr*opitious I ban our pn'si nt sy stem can gt‘m‘i ate, 

may rather bo expected fi’om them; as irrdi-ed, ^t would not be le.ss a phenomenon in the poli#ieal than in the 

riatui*al world, that fnmi a root the inost exeellent, the worst fruit should he inodneiMl. d'lie prlneijdo also upm, 

which sii(‘h consequences are ohjecied, and the improvement of our* lleatln*!! snhjeets o[)pos(Ml ; the principle 
of keeping them for ever in <hirkiiess and error*, lest our interest should suffer by a change, has been shown t(j !»(■ 
utterly inadmissible in a moral view, as it is likewise contiary to all just jiolicy. 


* Printed ^rliatnontnry Papers rolating to tho .AtTaira of India : General ^ Appon<Iix F; Pahhr (183-), pp. S5, (>. 
t To disallow either the fitnosiS of our religion as a roniedy, or our obligaliou to pumi"to tho ktenvletlgo of it, would bo to (litbu 
from the roasoning of this Essay, in first principles ; and such a differouco, if any miu<i wore iuducnccd by it to resint the pn.jccteU 
commuuicatioxi, ought, in candour, to bo avow'ud. 
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“In roasoning al>out things future and contingent, the writer would wish to stand remote from whatever 

should have the appearance of dogmatical decision, which, indeed, is not the 
tr^^fliavo^eon^hown^^ right of even superior penetration, and to speak with that diffidence of him- 

self, and deference for others, which so well hecome him ; he would wish to 
H])eak for no Ciiuso further than the truth will hoar him out ; hut the views he entertains of the present subject, 
alTord him no other comdusions than those ho has advanoed, and in thorn he thinks he is Avcll supported. That a 
groat roriKMly is wanted ; tlint wo have an oxoollont one in our hands ; that it is our duty, on gcneiul and special 
grounds, to ap[)ly it; all those ai*o, iti his a])|)rohonsion, posit ions no.ai’ly solf-ovidont : from those alone a sti'ong 
prosurri|)tion, ho conooivos, arises, that it must hti our interest to malc(‘ the apydication ; ami if cogent, speed tic 
reasons fii'c further adduced, to f)rovo that f^nr intoi’c'st would, in fact, thus ho promoted : opposition to this sohoino 
oiiLdit, ill his opinion, to he jiisfilled hy arguments very (dear and very powerful ; and such, he must honestly say, 
h(‘ lias not heeii aide to dise()ver. 

“Thlssiihjeet has iiol hitherto recelv'od a formal ermsideration ; hut the ohjection which would resist all 

It would bo odious and im- •’'‘biio iiicimvonionco slionld m ist! from it, iircossarily bi-inf's 

moral to koop India ignorant, 1^^'^ deeisiv(‘ (pu'stion, Avhether we sliall. in all time to come, passively 

owing to approhondod risks to leave our sni>jeels in the daidcness, error, and moral tur])itnde in which they 
British HuIo. t/rovel, or shall communicate to them the light of Trutli, and the means of 

ineliorat if)ri, and of happiness, jao'sonal and social? d’ho (piestion may more properly ho, — Whether wc should linp 
our sidijeeis in 1h(*ir prt'sent stale*? b’or if imp]*ovemeut ought not to he communicated to them, wc should not 
he mi'ri'lv pas-live, hut, l)e careful to ex(duth‘ it ; as, on the otliei* hand, i f it ouglit tola* communicated; or if it is 
pos.sihle that any ra>s of light nmy forluitonsly l)i*<‘ak in upon tln'in, wc; should not l(‘a,vo the* task to othc'i’s, or to 
ediaiiec*, hui lu* oursed\es the dispensers of the new [»rincipl(*s they receive, and regulate the admini.stra< ion of them, 
ddiis (pieslion then is to del(‘rmin(‘ the grand mora I and political firineiph*, by wdiic'h w’c shall hencc'forih, and in 
all future; ge'iieral ions, gnveru and ele*al with our Asiatic subjects. Wh(‘llie‘r we sliall make* it emi’ stuely to impart 
lo tln ni knowledge, liLdil, and hapjiiness; or, iineler I he* notion ed’ holding the*jn rnem* (jni(‘tly in sul)joe.*t, ion, shall 
M-ek te) kee*p tlie in ignorani, e-(u rin>l, and mutually injurious, as they are now ? The* ej\n*stion is ne»l, whethe'r wo 
^dl;ill re‘S()i*t to an\ persi'eu 1 ion, lo an\ eornpnlsion, to any sinisier me*an.s. No; the idt'a has l)(‘en fivepiently dis- 
elaimeel ; il is an eidions ide'u, ahhorrmit from tin* sjiiril of true re'ligion ; hut whetlie*!*, knowing as we elo the 
talsehood and im]»iet \ of idulati'oiis pol\ theisi ie supe*rstit ieins ; knowing the* ei‘U(‘Uies. the.; immoralities, I he* eh'grading 
i'\t rax a'j'Mueie's and linpo-itiouN of tie* Hindoo svstemi, ue; shall sih‘nl ly anel calmly lea-ve* 1 he‘m in all the* fnlne'ss 
oi their opei’atieui, \\ il bout telling oiii’ Mihje'els, \\ ho ought to he* oiir e’hildre'ii. that they are* wrong, that, the‘y are 
deluded, and lienee* plunged inlo many miseries ? W liel lie*r, instead of ral ionally, mildly (*\plaining to them (he 
divine* pi-iiwiples of moral ami ndigious truth, whie-h have raise**! us in the scale* e)f being, and are the foundation eif all 
real ge)e)dne>ss and hapjdni'ss, we* shall wink at the* stupielity which we de.*em firolilahle to us ; and as governors, he 
in elTeet, I he* eonservalors eif thatsyslem which elee*(‘i\ e-s the p(*ople* ? Whethe'r, in a w'oi’d, Ave* shall do all this 
mere*!} freun fear, lest in enu*rging from igne)rance and e*rre)r, th(.*y shoiiht he h*ss c‘asy to rule, anel e)Ui* dominion* 
ox'cr the'in he expove'd In any risk. 

“ The* w isdom, as we ll as Ihe* rairness of such a, prore(*ding, must also he eleteuiriiiieel ; wdiefher, on the whole, it 
would he* ihe* he'st policy lor our own iiilc*resi, (*ven if wa* loe)k oidy tei t he nut ural o]>erafion eif things: and lM*re, 
al h-ast, we should he* ear(*ful and clear; for if we mistake' our interest, avc* lose* e)ui* all, the; \ (U*y t hing to whiedi 
w e* sn eri lice; ol he*!' eonside'ral ions : es]a*edall v. it should he* j»e)nder(*el, w ht*ther, l)e‘lii*\ing the moral government of the 
world, we c*an (*\peet the* approbation anelVeini iniied snppeut. of the Snpri*nu* Jtuh*r of it, hy w illingly acquiescing in so 
uuudi (‘iTe)r, so much moral ami feolitieal e*vil, when so many just me*ans For 'flu* alleviation of them are in our power. 

*■'’ 'riu'se ai’c t 111 * impilries w hich this subject pre*si‘nls ; the inquiries whii*h lidelity to it, anel to all the 

interests involved in it, Avoiihl not permit the' wu’iter te> sujipress when he 
Imparting • Knowlodgo and originally ee)nsid(*reil it ; amUthe same me)tive*s, to Avhicli lu; may add, ihe 
^’^the duty of the station wht'r(*iii he has sinc'c had the; honour to bo placed, forbid 

111 m te) keep them hack ne>w’. Hut does he, in stating them, mean to point 
them ()lTe*nsively to any individual or heiely of men? No,- far from it; I ho} were, at first, penned, as they are 
now' delivered, in goe)el will and with a general aim ; in this great question he strives rather to abstract hi.s mind 
fre)!!! j)ers()nal recollei't ie)ns ; and if it gdances inxolmitaril} at the ielea of any one* who lio fears may not ac’corcl 
with his sentiments, if he should espeeially dread to Ond among sr.ch any whom he particularly rc^spects and 
loves, it is a painful wound to his feeling.s. He cannot wish lo olleud or to dispute, — ho has no ohjeets to servo 
by sneli means ; and is sutlieiently aw are o^' the situation in Avhich a ANork of this nature may place him, both 
in Europe and in India, nevtr to ha\'e brought it forward, but from some serious sense of duty. This c^ueation is a 


Moral Instruction a strict duty 
of the British to India. 
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general one ; if it seem to cany in it any retrospective censure, that censure applies to the country and to the jiire. 
Circ/Uinstauces have now called for a more particular consideration of it, and of the result of that consideration lu* 
ciitoitains encouraging liopes. JIo will not allow himself to believe, that when so niany noble and beni'ficial ends 
may be served by our possession of an Empire in the East, avo shall content ourselves with the meanest and the least, 
and for the sake of this, frustrate all the rest, lie trusts we shall dare to do jusliee, liheial justiee, and be per- 
suaded, that this principle will carry ns to greater heights of prosperity, than llie procaiit ions of a seKish j).>lieN. 
Future events are inscrutable to the keenest speculation, but the path of duty is o[)en, I he tinu* pn'seiit is ours, 
lly planting our language, our knowledge, our opinions, and our religion, in our Asiat ic territories, we shall ])ut a great 
work beyond the reach of contingencies ; we shall probably have wedded Ihe inhabitants of those territoiaes to this 
country \ but, at any rate, wo shall have done an act of strict duty to them, and a lasting si*i‘vi(*e to mankind. 

“Ill considering the affairs of the world, as umhu* the confrol of I he Snjn’enie Disposer, ami those* ilistanl 
territories, as by strange events, providentially ]>nt into uiir hands, is it not rcaisonabh', is it not noeessai‘\, to 
conclude that they were given to us, not nn-rely that we might draw an annual profit from tlumi, but that we miglit 
dilfuso among their inhabitants, long sunk in darkness, vice and misery, the light and Ihe benign iiilhu'iiees of 
Truth, the blessings of well-regulated society, the improvements and the comforts of airfive industry ? Ami that, 
in prudently and sincerely endeavouring to answei* these ends, we may' not only hnmhlv hope for some measiu’c of 
the same success, which has usually attended s<‘rions and i^aiional attempls for fhe prnpag^'ii ion of that pni'o and 
sublime religion Avhh‘}i comes from (lod, but. best .secure the protection of hi.s piovidential government, of which 


we now see such awful marks in the (‘vents of the world. 

“In every progre.ssive step of thi.s woik, wo shall also .servo the original design with svliieh we visited India, 
_ ^ ^ ^ , that design still so important to this (‘oiintiy -the extension of our eoinmeice. 

meree will onsuo from tho ^ '''' manufacturrs and eommodities are vended t here 

en lighten mont of India. merely because the taste of tlio f)(.‘ople is not gt'iierally formed to Ihe use 

of them, but because th(*y bave not the means of pui'ehasing them. Tin* pro- 
posed irnju'ovements ivoiild inti*odiice botli. As it is, our woollen.s, our irianufaetiiros in iron, eo|)pi*r, and sttad ; our 
clocks, watches, and toys of dilh'rent kinds; our glass-war(*, and various other aidieles arc; adinii*t‘d there, and would 
Hell in great (|iiantilies if tin* jieople were rich enough to bny^ them, Let inv'ention la* once; awak(*m*d among tln*m, 
let them bi; rousi*d to improN (*im*nts at home, h*t tht*m he led by industry to multiply, as tin*\ may (‘xeeedifigly, th(‘ 
ex('hangeal)h; j)i‘odncl ions of 1 lieir eountiT ; let them aetpiiro a r(*lisli for I In* ingc'iiious e\'i*T*t ions of tin; human mind in 
Europe, for tin; h(;iiijti(*s ami refinements, endlessly' div»*rsili(*d, of lhiroj)ean artand seit‘m*t*, ami we shall henec* obtain 
tor oiN'Solves the supply of loiir-and-twenty' millions of distant subj(*etM. Ilow gr('atly will oiii* eoiuitiy he thnsaid(‘d 
in »,fising still supei’ior to all her ditlieulties ; and how stable, as well as iiiii’i vailed, may wo hope our efuiinierei; 
will h(', wh(*Ti vve t Inis r(*ai' it on right pi iiiciples, and make it the means of tlu*ir (*xt(*nsion ! It might be too 
sangnine to form into a w isli, an idea mo.st ]d(*asing ami dc'sirable in itself, that our religion and our knowledge 
might be difTiised over other dark [loi-tions of Ihe globe, where Nature has ]a*(*n more kind than liiniian inst it utiojis. 
J'his is the Tiohh;st spi*ci(*s ol ('ompi(*sj, and wher(;ver, we may venture to .say, our jirineiples and language arc* 
inti’Oclu(_*(.;(l, our (;ommej'ee nnIII follow. 

‘‘ ^\) j'c.st in tlu* ])reseiit state cjf things, or to cictermine tlisct the .situation of our Asiat ie siihjeels, ami our eoimer- 
ticjii Avith them, ai*e suc*li as they ought to he tor all time to come*, s(‘(*ms too daring a. eoncliision ; and if a ch.angc*, ;c 
great change, be necessary', no reason caTi he assignecl for its (*ommeneenient, at any future ])(*riod, which vill not 


c^qiially, Tiay, more strongly, re(Mmmc*ncl its commeneeinenf now. Ta say, that things may la* le ft to thc'ii’nwii 
course, or that our Kuropean Setth‘nK*nts may jirovc* a sunicicni iiiirsc*ry of moial and rc'ligious inslrnclion tor the* 
Natives, will be;, in (‘lVc;(;t, to di*elare, tliai there shall he no alteration : at h ast m» en'c*et,nal and s.dt* (»m‘. 

“ ^I'he iMabc)m(;dans, living for eentui’ic*s internMxc*(l in great numbers with the Ilimhins. pivulimed no radicml 
Mshomodans, though for i" : not li.r;iiiso lli.'.y icn-li n .l I ll.■ms.•ly^■s ilis- 

centuries intermixed with the agreeahle to Hieir snbjt*ets, hut hc*ca use* limy lc*ri thn^L* .^iihjc ei^s, clui ing that. 
Hindus, produced no radical Avlioh* period, as uninstrueted in essential points as tlmy round tlmm. We aie 


change in their character. 


ealled rather to imitate tho Roman ( ^)nl|uel•ol s, ^\ ho eivili/cd and improved 


the nat'^ns whom they suluiuod ; and we are (_*alled to this, not only' hy the; obvious uixloni whii*h dlrc'cted their 
policy, but by' local eireumstafie(;s, as well as by sounder principles and hiL»]ie!* moti\c‘s than thciy pc)ss(‘ss(*d 

‘‘Tho exarnjiles also of modern Kuropeau Nations pass in review before us. We are the fourtb of those who 

liaA'O po.sse.ssecl ail Indian Empice. That of the* IVutugiiese, llioiigh a((|uirecl 
by romantic bravery, was uiisystt*matie ami rapacious ; the shoi t one of the 
French was the meteor of a vain ambition; the DiiUdi acted upon the prin- 
ci[)les of a selfish commercial policy ; and these, under which they apjiareiitly 


For similar reasons, tho Por- 
tuguese, the Dutch, and the 
French failed to produce a per- 
manent ofTeot upon India. 


d 
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‘ floiirislied for a linit*, have bern the canse of tlieir docline and fall. None of these nations soiip^ht to establish them- 
selves ill Ihe of their acfpiired siibjeds, or to assimilate them to their mannei'S ; and those subjects, far 

fi-om suj>])ortinLr them, lejoiiM'il in their ilid'iMit ; some attt5nij>ts they made to instruct the Natives, which had their 
use, hut sordid views o\erwhelmed tlieir efl'eets. It reniams for us to show how Ave shall be disilncfuished from 
these' nations In tlic bistm-y of mankind; wlietber conquest shall have been in our hands the means, not merely of 
dis])la\inLr a (lovernment uiu'tjualh'd in Fndia for administrativ'e justice, kindness, and moderation ; not merely of 
iiM-rca^inir thi' security of the .subject and pro^jM'i-ity of the country, but of advaneiiif' social liappiness, of meliorat- 
ini,'' tlu- moral state of men, ami of evU'iidin.ir a supiM-ioi* li^lit, fiii-ther than tin* Homan t]ai»’lc ever (lew. 

“ If the novellN, tin* inqn-aci icahilil \ , llu' danger i»f the ]>ro])oseiI scheriK*, he ur^i'd ai^ainst it, these ohjeetioiis 

cannot all he consistent ; and the last, which is the only one that could liave 

Novelty of the Educational , • /i r , , ' j- . i i 

„ , 1 • X- weit.!lit, pre-sapp(>.s('s sueecss. 1 n success v> on Id lic' our sat ety, not our daiiLW. 

Scheme no valid objection . , . . 

against its introduction. dur dam^^'r must he m pursnini^, from un^nMU'rous ends, a course eontineted 

and illihi'j-al ; hut in i<dlo\\ini;* an ()p[>osit(' course, in cominunic'atiiiL^ li^ht, 
kiiowli‘(lo*(‘, and impros ciia'iit, we shall (»h(‘\ the diclatc.s of duly, of philanthropy, and of ])olicy ; wc shall takt‘ tln^ 
most ral ioiial means to rcmn\ inherent, L;-reat disorders, to at tacli I lu' 1 1 iiidoo ptMq)lc to oarsclvt'S, to ensui’c the 
salet y of oar pi.ssessions, to enhamu' eonlinaally their value to us, to raise a fa ii* and durable monument to tlio 
j;lor\ (d' this et)initr>, and t(.) iiiert'use t la' hap[)iness of the human race.’* 


CHAPTER IV. 


cation in India : written in 
1827 32. 


IkVHLY KFKOKTS I’OH TTFH EnrT(!.\TI()X OF THH NATTVKS OF INDIA. TllF OAldd^TTA 
MADllASSA lOlINDKI) IN 1781, AND THK SANSKiOT (Hild.KOF AT HFNAKKS, 

IN 17in. liOlM) MINTO’S M IN DTK ON KDTK’ATION, 1811. 

Whilst opinions and s('nl irnenls, such as I hose of Mr. Oliai'les OranI, (piolf'd in the pi i'ci'diiiir chapter, Ave?*(» 
Mr. Fifihor’s Memoir on Edu- l>eini.;- entertaine<l and diseussi'd hy philant liropie Ibifisli Stalcsimai of tiu? 

more a(l\ane(‘d i\ p(‘, in their deliiarat mas j'e.^peet inir tlie future moral and 
intellectual ]>roeTe.ss <»f tin* Natives of India, it is im[)or(ajit to eonsiih'i* Avhat 
ha«l actually been dorn* l)> the Oovernnuid of tin* Kasl India, (kuapany' in reu,’ard to (In* sju'cad <if Kdaeation in 
India, U|»on this [)ari ol IhesuhjecI full and valuable information is contained in an (da borate dat(*d 

7fh Fehi'iiary, 18:37, ^^ith a. Sapplemmit, dated ‘JHrd February, l8dL\ fu-epared under ollieial order.s, l>y Mr. 'rimmas 
Fisln*!*, who then ludd the odlee (d’ “ N/v/zrAtr of ihe Tikren/.s-,*’ at, tin* Fast India, House, lu Domlon. TIii,«* 
JVIem'ur has been piliitedf as an Appemli.\ to the Farliameidaiy Faper-sof I8!k2, ami I will borrow extracts IVnm 
it for Ihe jirestut pui’poses, as it is the most aal horitat i\ e soiiret* of iid’nrmat ion Mvaihihh*. 

“ 77/1' ('(tlciiUa Mofliissit, or M ohonirdttn ('(i/lrtfr^ was founded at the re(piest (»f s(‘vei-al Maliomedans of distinc- 

i ion, in the yi'ar 1781, by the ( b/vernord lein'rai, Warren llastlriLTS, Ks(juire, 
who pro\ ided a, Imildino fdi- it, at his own expeiist*, amoimlinuf to Ks. 7)7,715 
hat whi(di was afterwai’ds charu^c'd to the Company. Tin* Fengal ( lo\*(‘rnmeiit, 
also, at tlie recommendation of idr. Hast iiie-s, assigned lands of I he esf iieatcd value of Hs. 2H, 000 per annum, foi* 
thcsupp«H‘t of tin* I list it iition. The original inlcnlion of tin* Founder apfiears to have he(‘n, to ])i*r)mot(* tlie 
study of the Arabic and I’ersian hmguages, and of Hie Maboiiiedan Daw% wilh a. \ iew, nioi'c especially^ to tlie jij'o- 
diudion of well^i|nalilied oflieers for llm (kaii’ts of .Jastiei*. In 178.5, the lands w hich Jiad hei’ii granted for its suT)iR)rt 
W'ci’e rcguhirly assigned by’’ SKimnd, to be held during tin* 2 »h*asure of riovi*rrimeiit, to IMahomed Maiz-oo-dot'in, who 
had been apfiointeil Suju’rior, or (luardian of tin* Institution, and to his siiceessoi's. Tn this oflieer was vestcil tin* 
immediate mamigemeat of all the alfairs of Ihe Madrissa, and tlie admiiiistiatioii of its revenues. He Avasdiieeted to 
di'Iivei' in to tlie Cmamittee of lli'venae, monthly stati'iin'iils of the nnmher of students actually maintaim^d on tln^ 
(‘stahlishnu'nt, wit h theii* names and salaries. A .Member of the (kimmilttie of Uevenue wa.s authorized and (ui- 
joined, oni'o in every three months or ofteiier, to A'isit (he iMadri'.sa, in order to sec that the building was kept iu 

* J’rint,(Ml Parlinrneiitury rapors relating to lh,i Affairs of ludi.t . O'eaerti/ A]ipeiidix I; Piihlic (1832), pp. 86-89. 
t PP- 395— 183. 


Calcutta Madrassa founded 
in 1781. 
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proper repair, and that, in all other respects, the efficiency of the Institution ^va.s maintained. The Xnih Nazim, or* 
principal officer of the Native Courts of Law, was also instructed that, whenever vacancies should arise in the 
Foujdarry courts, they should bo filled from the students of the Madrissa, upon the production of certificates from 
the Superior, that the individuals nominated by him were duly qualified for their respective appointments.”* 

In 1788 and 1791 certain reforms were introduced, as to the management and woj-king of the College, and flic 
« r • ,««« ^ ^ control of tlie Imstitution was placed in the hands of a (\immittoe, and Oie 

jeots of study prescribed. following were the pnneipal subjoets prescribed for siudy: Natui-al Philo- 

sopliy, Theology, Law, Astronomy, Oeomefiy, Arifhmetie, bogie, Rhetoric, 
Oratory and G»"animar. Subsequently, reforms and changes in the management of the Inst if ul ion confinued, but 
it is needless to enter into the details, beyond saying that fh(‘ lOnglish language was not inf?-odiieed as one of flic* 
subjects of study, although considerable sums of money w(‘n; spent u]»on the ^ladrissa, — (he amount a]>propriated 
for its expenses, from its foundation in 1781 to the end of the >ear 18*J1<, being no less than Its. 1 l-79.t 

The fliudoo SaiiskHt Collef/e at Beuarcn was projected by Mr. Jonathan Duncan, the Uesideiit at Ihnmres in 
Benares Sanskrit College 1791, as a means of employing, benetieinlly for the conntiy, some part of a 
founded in 1791, and the sub- surplus whicli the public revenues yielded over iluMr (‘slimafe<l amount 
jocts of study prescribed. expense for the first year was limited to Its. 1 1,000 -but in tlu* 

following year it was augmented to its, 20,0(X), The object of this Just it iil ion was the preservation and cultivation 
of the Laws, Literature, aud Redigion of the Hindoos (and more; paidienlarly of tlud)’ laws) in theii* sacred city ; a. 
mcasurt! which it was conceived would 1)0 eipially advantag(M)us to the Natives, ami lionoiiiablo to the Mritisli 
Government among tluuti. The internal discipline was to he in all I'cspects eonf«,)rmah](* to tin? hhiinna Shttsfni, 
in the (Mmpt(‘r on Kducat ion, and the pT'oseribed course of Ktmli(‘s in the Colh*go eomiMeheiided Theology and 
Ritual, Medicine, including Jlotuny, Ac., Music, Mcchanic.s, Arts, Gramrtiar, Piosody, and Sacred Levieography, 
MatheTnati(!S, Metaphysics, Logic, Law, History, Lillies, Philosophy and Poetiy. 

Change's and reforms were made from timi' to time in this Institution, and a I'onsldi'ra hh' amount of moiu'y was 
spent upon it, the pecuniary aid given by Govonimcnt, from its foundation iii llu' yi'tir 1791 to th*' end of the year 
1824, being uo less than Its. (1,71,000.1 

OntheOth of March, 1811, Lord Minto, the tlien Govcruor-Gcuer'al, wrote a. Minute on tlie subji'i't of 

J^idueation in India, ami, as it forms an import.aut do(‘umeiit eoimeeh'd with 
the early policy of the licit isli Hide in I'l'gard lo Ldiiealion, s(»mo signilieant 


Lord MintO'S Minute on Edu- 
cation, dated 6th March, 1811. 


Decay of Learning in India. 


]*as.sage.s may be quoted from it, as showing the hi'iiefiemit spirit winehthen 
prev'ailed in the (.\)uusels of Government. Tlie Governor-Gtuu'ral ohservial : — 

• “It is a common remark, that science and lili'rnturo ai’c in a progressivi* stall' ol decay among thi' Naiives of 

India. Kroiri evi'iy inquiry which I have bi'i'n I'nabled to maki' on this 
liiti'resting subject, that I'cmark apjiears lo me hut too wa ll foiindiMl. d'hi* 

number of (lie learned is not only diminished, ])ui tlie circle of leaiaiiiig, even among tlio.se who still devofe llu'm- 

•selves to it, appears to bo considerably eont raeted. The ahsfraet .sciences are a hamlom'd, polite literaliiri' iiegh'cted, 
and no branch of learning cultivated Imt what is eoinu'cted with the peeuliai’ religious doelrini's of Ihe peojde. 
The immediate consequence of this slate of things is, I he disuse, and e\ en ael mil loss, of m.niy valmihle hooks , 
and it is to be apprehended, that unless Government interpo.si* with a fosti'iing hand, tlii' rivival of Letters rmi'y 
shortly become hopeless, from a want of hooks, or of persons c-apahle of explaining llii'm. 

“The principle cause of ihe present neglected state nf Interatiin; in India is to bi> trai'cd to tlie want nf that 

* eneouragemeiit whieli was formerly alToi’ded to it h\ Princes, ( diiel taiiis, and 

And its Causes, Want of individuals under the Native (lovernmenl. Such eneoiiiagi'ment 

Patronage. must always operate as a sti’ong ineeutive to study and liieraiy exertions, but 

especially in India, whore the learned ])rofessiofis have little, if any, other support. The justness of thi'se observa- 
tions might be illustrated by a detailed eonsiderat|ion of the former and pre.sent slate (»f Science* and Literature 
at the three princifial seats of Hindoo leai’iiing, r/z., Henares, 'rirhoot, ami Nmlilea. Such a review would bring 
before us the libei*al fiatronago whicli was formerly bestowed, not only by Princes, and others in powder and 
authorify, but also by the Zemindars, on persons who had distinguished tliepiselves by Ihe successful cultivation 
of Letter.s at tho.se places. It would equally bring to our view the present neg!eeti*d state of learning at tho.se 
once-celebrated jilaccs ; and we should luivo to remark wdth regret that tlie eultivaticui of letters was now confined 
to the few surviving persons who had been patronized by the Native Princes and otliers, undei- the foi-mer Govern- 

* Printod Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix I ; Public (lS32j, pp. 3915, 397. 
t lb,, pp. 398, 399. t R'v PP* 399-401. • § it., p. 484. 
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’mentR, or tO sucli of tlio immediate descendants of those persons as had imbibed a love of science from their 
parents. 

“ It is seriously to bo lamented that a nation parlieularly distinguished for its love, and successful cultivation 
of Letters in oilier pai ls of the Empire, should have failed to extend its fostering care to the Literature of the 
iliiidoos, and to aid in opening to the learTied in Europe the repositories of that literature. 

“It is not, however, the credit alone of the national chaiiicter which is affected hy the jirosent ncgh’cted state 

•r .. ^ '>f learning in iho East. The ignorance of the Natives in the difl'ennit classes 

Ignorance of tho Natives of 

India obstructs good Grovern- society, aiising from the want of proper edneatnm, is gmierally acknow'- 
mont, and is conducive to lodri d. This ilefeid not only excludes tlunn as individuals fnmi t lie en joyment 
crime. those comforts and Inmcfits wdiiidi tin; cultivation of hdters is naturally 

calculated to afford, hut opciatin'j’, us it docs, throughout almost the wliole mass of tho jiopnlation, tends materially 
lo «>hstrin’t the ni(‘:e'Mr«*s ioloptcd for their hettcM* ( lovmMimcnt. liittic doiiht can he entertained that tho prevalence 
of the crimes of perjuiw :ind rorgci'v, so frcipicntly noticed in (he Oilicial Iteporl.s, is in a groat nnsisuro ascrilwible, 
both in the Mahoriicihms ;uid lliinlus, to tho want of diicinstriiclioninlhonioralandi*oligloustoiiotsoftheii* 
ros])octiv(‘ fsilths. it h:!-^ hero even suggested, ainl apparently not without foiimlat ion, that to this uncultivated 
slate of tin' minds of (lie \;i(l\es is in a g?*ca( degree to ho ascribed t ho ]>r(‘N alonee of those cjdnu's whiidi won* 
n‘C{'n(l\ so o'l'caf a seoiir»^c to the country. 

“ ddn* latt(‘i‘ olfcnc(‘s aiiuinst tho peace and hap]>iin‘ss of Socii'ty have, indei‘d, for (ho prosont, ln*on materially 

(dicckcd h\ tho vioilancc ami oiK'rgy of tin* ])olico, hut it is probaldv only hy 
tin* more general diffusion of knowledge among the guat body of the people, 
(hat the s(‘cds of t hi'st* (*\ lls can he effect uallv di'st ro> I'd.” * 

ddn* (Jov ('I’onr-t Jcneiars .M iinitc, aftci* suggest ing*’ tin* jiriiiciph's of a sidieiiic for pronioling and maintaining 

... learning among the* Hindus, contains tin* following ohserval ions in regard to 

Observations as to Revival ot 

Loarniiig nmong tlioMahomo- Mahomedans in particular: 

duns, in Lord Miiito’s Miiiuto “ It will Ik* ohst'rv c<l that, in the foregoing M*niaiks. 1 liavt* eoidincil mysi'lf 
oflSli. almost cxclusivtdy to tlie ])lan m'ct'ssary to he adopti'd for (he restoration of 

llnulii scii'iice and literature, ( \»nsiderations similar to thos(‘ which have W(‘ighed with me in rccomnuanling that 
plan, would iiat III M lly iud uee me lo propose similar arrangements for t In* revival of Let ters among our ^1 ahomeilan 
'.uh|eets, and tin* more g'enei-al dilViision of know ledge among that jiart of the eommiiiiity Witli the differen(*e 
oidv in tin* pi*pul.ition of Hindus and Mahomi'dans, all (In* ai'guments wdiiidi have been above slated in support ol 
tin* art aiigomeuK projioNcd in be adopted lor the propag.itioii of knowledge among tin* former, would eipially apjily 
to similar i ns( it iil ions for (In* benclit of tin* Maliomcdans A sentiment of d(*feri*n(*e, however, for tin* llononrakle 
(\nut of Diieetois re^tl■alns me from re«*ommending any e\ti*nsion of the ])la n until t heir ord(*rs shall ha vi* hi*en 
rei'eived on the sulijeet gein'r:illv of this .Miniiti*. I deem it, lhereb>r<*, siidieicmt to add, on (In* [)res(*nf oeeasion, 
that. Mahomedaii ( ’olleges m ight la* hemlieially estahlished at Khaiigulpon*, .foun port* ( vv here Persian and Arabic 
literatnn* foriinriv iloui ished ), ainl at sonn* plma* in tin* (h*ded and ('oinpn'red Provinec's ; and that it might la** 
mlvisabh* to i td’oi m the M.nlrissa, or Mahomedan (Vdlegiatc Institution ut ( hi leiiltii, iui tin* prineiples reeoiiimendeil 
with respeel. lo the Hindu (hilleges.” f 


Which can bo romedied by 
Education. 


* Piiiitrd I’ai luuiM’iii :iry I’aiu-rs n-latiiig to tin* Afl’iiirs India- Gt'ut’rnl, .Vppeiidix: 1; Viillic (1SU2), p. 484. 
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CHAPTER V. 


FIRST LEGISLATIVE PROVTSTON FOR PIJRLIG INSTRTJGTIOX IN INDIA. ACT DF PAUIJAMENT, 
GEO. 111., C. 155. DESPATCH OF THE COURT OP DIRECTORS, DATED ;!i:p .IUNE, 

ISll, ON EDUCATION. EARLY EDUCATIONAL EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES. 

LORD MOIRA’S EDUCATIONAL MINUTE Oli OCTOBER, 1S15. 

It will Ihi obst‘i'VO(l, from tlm narrutivo ooiilaiiiod in ilm ]>r(‘C(*(linu,^ clinjifiM’, that, whil.st diniiii,^ i Ik* Ihirty 
Public instruction not yot fonndntioii nf tho (hilcudu Madiassn, in 17sl, down to llu'tiim; 

recognized as part of a settled wIilmi Ijord Minlo rorordtul liis AlimiU; of tllh March, ISll, individuals of hi^h 
State Policy. oflicial rank in the Admiiiisl ral ion of India, were not a]lo},;i‘thcr oldiv ions (»f tin* 

moral duty and adniinistriitivo ncc(‘sslty of sprcndini^ kno\vlcdL;v amoni^ the jiroph* of India, no systeinaf ic i-lTort 
was made to place the education of tlic Natives upon a lirm and orc^ani/»’d fool in<j , jis a part of tin* Slate* 
Policy. There was indeed, a. vast and povvc'rful section of An«;-lo-lndian Adiiiinisl lalois, who wen' fai- from 
coneedim^ that Puhlic Iiisti-iicl ion should cltlun* ho nndi*rlalv(‘n hy the Slate, or, was free from si*rittus political 
daim*t‘rs to 1 he seeurit V of l>i*itish dominion in I ndia. 'Phe otdy (*nect yt*l rviv’en to the poliev of cd neat in' 4 ’ I he 
Nativt*s of India consisl(*d in the foundat ion of thePalcntla iMadrassa hy Warren I last iicjs, in 1 7Sl , aiidni ||m 
Sanskrit Pol h'</e at lleiiares. hy Mr. Jonalhaii Diiiu-an, in J7ill. Jiul both tln*se I nsl it iif ions wei‘c,on the one hand, 
purely Oriental In tlndr course ol studies (as has ht*(*ii deserihed in the pn*eedim4‘ idia [iter], and on tlieolln i’ hand, 
tlu'ir main ohp'ct was to provi«le a rc*. pillar sn pply of (pialilicd Ilimln and Mahomidan law ollicers foi’ the pidiei.il 
administ iMtion. ddie proposals contained in hold Mlnto’s Minute ol hth Mandi, ISI J, in rcyard to (he olahlisli- 
meiit of Hindu Pollei^vs, in NinldiM and 'rirhoot, pioeeeil upon principles similar to 1 1xoe of t In* Sa iisk i il CollcLp* 
at Heiiarivs ; hut tlu^se proiHL-^als seem to liav e remained in ahevaiiee for some \ ear,-!, as w ill 
nml linally, they look the form of the (>,dahli,dinmnt. of a Hindu Sun.skrit (\>Ile<M‘ at (\ilei.tfa. 

Meanwiille, impoitant (weiits weiv lakiiio- place in hiiejand in n‘nard to the jeiii’W.il of 

pjniv's ('harter hy the Hritish Parliami'iil, ‘ind sinci* t li 
Inquirv by Parliaincnt into *, * < i i r i i i • 

InclOntUV.nrH, iiildrciiownl of Ik-hm.il,- tlu, --•n.-rnl .,1 in.lni, :n„l in.iilv mm 

Iho E I. Company's Charter, history of the edin*al ional policy of tin* hritish luh* in I iidia, a sh<u I account 
by Act 63, Goo. Ill, C, 166, in of the transactions of I hat period w ill not lx* out of pl.iec* lu re. A early as 
1813. 1,,^. year ISOS, while tin* Hoiist* of Poinnioiis appoliilid a Select ('oiiimittet* to 

empiin* into the state nf iiiTairs of the hast Inditi (kmipany, Mr. Dnndas, on the pai-t of tin* hoard of I’oiitrol and 
•llie (h-owii, sim’-rosted to Hu* Director, s tlu* pro])riety of cmhaivonrinii’, w it hout dela^\ , to come to an nmlel•Oalldin<^• on 
Hie subject of it new Charter, iti oidm- that it iniyhl he suhinltted to the early eonsidm-al Ion ol Piirliammt. Ne-o- 
lintions hetweeii tlie Covenimeiit and the Directors of I he Com pa ii,> ended in failnri*, and - on I he 2Jnd of March, 
1S13, Lord CastlcreaL,di suhniiticd to the House <if Commons a series of thii’teeii i esoliit ion.s, eoni aniimj’ tin* Icadimr 

provisions, whieh it was proposal to enihody in an Act renewing the (knnpany’s Charti r. .Most of the i|m’s|inns 

diseuss(‘il were then novel, and hotli t he dangers apprehi*ndeil hy I he one jiart > , and the e\ pect at ions ml erf a i lu'd 
by the other, made it iieces.sary forllic hegiskiture to proceed with the niniost caution. Information was .sought 
from all (piai-tors, and whole Milume.s of'evidenee werelakcn from Hio.se who w(*n* siqiposid most eom|M‘(enl to give 
it. In the debates which afterwards ensiKMl, there were few speakers of eminence in eitln i* lions,* who did not 

ileliver their sentiments, and deem them of so Aiueh importance as to justify the suhsiMpu iil rcvisnl and pnhlieation 
of their speeches. So givat, hovvever, has hetui the jirogress of Political Knmomy as a sen-rn’r anj so strong the 
light vvliieh has been thrown upon it hy experience, since this famous (lehate, t hat many oft he proposil ions nio.st 
elaborately argued, are mnv regardecl as triiisins, ami much of tlie alarm .sounded is tell to lie mere e.xaggerat Ion. 
The rc^lt is, therefore, the only thing vvliieh now posse.sses much lii.storieal' interest , and nothing more is necessary 
here than to give a very brief analysis of tlie most important .sections of the Act, 63 Cco. J 11, c. 166, w Inch, w Inin 
essentially modifying and curtailing the privileges formerly posscssevl by tin* ( ompany, renewed their t harter tor 
another period of twenty years, to be computed from the lUtli day of Aiird 1811.” * 
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KNdLIHII EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


It is not necessary for the present purposes to K've an account of the various provisions of the Act relatiiif;^ to 

tlie adtiiinistratiou and trade of India, but it is desirable to des(U‘ibe the pro- 

PoUc^orEdrcatfonln’lny^*’ uduoatioti of India, as they 

mark the lirst definite step taken by the State in this direction, in the shape 
of ItJ^rislaiive aflirination of the educational poHiiy of the British Jlule in India — a policy whiidi till then was far 
from bcin;,^ founded on a sound and stable basis. A passage from Mr. Beveridge’s Histoiy of India (voL III, p. 5) 
may be cpioted here as containing tlio reijiiisite information. iSpeaking of the provisions of the Act 53, Goo. 
III. c. l.'iri, which was passed in 1S13, he goiis on to say: — 

“The above iirovisions for opening and regulating the trade with India constitute the main features in the 
Lord Castlereagh’fl Rosolii- were others not of a commercial nature which me*t with strenu- 

tion recognizing the duty of op{)osilit»n, and were denounced by many as dangerous in the exti-emo. 

Great Britain to educate the if not absolutely incompatible with the existence of the Briti.sh power in 
Natives of India, passed by Itidia. After reading ilie earnest and virulent declamation diiuicted against 
Parliament in 1813 the loth Resolution jiro posed by Lord Castlereagh, one is surprised, and at 

the sam(‘ time relieved, on finding that, both as it was originally expressed and as it now stands embodied in the 
43rd Sis-tion of the Act, it pledged the Legislature to nothing more than the following simple projiosition : That ‘ it 
is tlie duty of tin's eountiy to iiromote the interest and luipjnncss of tin* native inhabitants of the British dominions 
in India, and such mi‘asiiri!S ought to be adoptt'd as may tend to the intro(lnetir)n among them of useful knowledge, 
and «»r religitms and moi-al i!n[>rovcmeiit ; and in furtheranec of the above ohji'cts, sunieicnt facilities ought to be 
alToiMh-d by law to persons desirous of going to and remaining in India, foi’ the pnrpo.se of acconi]>]isliing those 
heiK'volent designs, so as the autlmiaiy of the Local Govm-nments, r(‘speeting the infcM'Course of Kiiropeans with tlie 
interior of th(‘ country, be piescrved, and the j>rinci])leH of the British Government, on which the natives of India 
hav(‘ hitherto rc'lled foi* tlio fr(‘e exercise of their religion, bo invi<da])ly maintained.’ In oi'der to give eft'eet to 
this dcela, ration, the Section ])roceeds to enact, tliat ‘ persons desirous of going to and remaining in India foi* the 
above purfioscs,’ or ‘ for other lawful purjioses,* should ajiply for permission to the Court of Directors, who should 
either gi-ant it, or, in tin; event of refusal, transmit the application, within one* month of the ree(‘i[)t of it, to the 
Board of (^mtrol, who were empowered tinally to tlispose of it. All persons obtaining pi'rmission, wliether from 
the (^)urt or from the Hoard, were to bo furnished by the Directors with ei'rtitieatcs, entitling them, ‘so long as 
they shall properly comluct themselves, to ilio countenaneo and protection of the s(‘V(‘ral CJovernments of tlni said 
Comj)a,ny in the Last Indies, and jiarts afor(‘said, in their resp(*etivo pursuits, subj(*(;t to all such provisions and 
restrictions as are now in force, oi* may hereafter lio judged necessary with rc'gard to poisons residing in India.* 
Tin* only pecuniary provision made in connection with iliis Scc.tion, was the allotment of a sum of not less tlnn 
,C 10,000 annually, for the ‘ revival and impi'ov euicnt of literature, and tin; mieouiagemeut of the learned nativ(‘s 
of India, and f<n’ the ini mdnetitm and promotion of a knowledge; of the seienc(‘s among the inhabitants of the 
British territories in India.’ Suidi a, sum, paltry as it was, was not piM-niltled to do the good which might havi; been 
cx])('eted from it, and instead of being employetl in insti-ueting the Natives generally, eontiniicd for many years* 
to b(* partly j»ai<l away to learned Mahomedans and Ilimliis, for explaining and inciilcaling their r(‘specii\e dogmas, 
and partly allow (•<! to acc\iniulate, as if expmiditnn; for native education were impi'acticable or useless.* ” 

The aboveiuentioned 8t;ctl()n, 13, of t he Act of Parliament, St. 53 Geo. HI., Chap. 155, may be said to represent 

the b(‘ginning of a new c;poch in the history of public education in India, and, 

Sootion 43, Statute 63, Goo. tljc (Q-st legislulive (’nactmcnt. in that behalf, possesses historical value 

III,, C. 166, quoted as mark- i + • t r • r \ n i i- r i i- 

. and intiMvst, as indicating, in lormal blnguage the early policy of public 

ing a new epoch. . . ‘ t j i 

instruction as part of the adrninistnftion of the British Rule. The Section 


runs in the following words : — 

“ .And be it further enacted, tluit it shall ho lawful for tlio GoVcrnor-Gcnoral in Council to direct that out 
of any surplus ^hich may remain of the rents, revenues, and piojits arising from the said territorial acquisitions, 
after defraying the ex})enses of the militaiy, civil, and commercial esfablisinnents, and paying the interest of the debt, 
in manner hereinafter provided, a sum of not less than one far of rujiocs in each year shall he set ufiart and applied 
to the revival and improvement of Literature, and tlic encouragement of the learned natives of India, and* for the 
int roduction and promotion of a knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British terri tones in lndi«a ; 
and that any schools, public lectures, or other institutions, for the purposes aforesaid, which shall be founded at 
the Presidencies of Port William, Fort St. George, or Bombay, or in 5%ny other parts of the British territories in 
India, in virtue of this Act, shall be governed by such Rcgalations os may Ironi time to time be made by the said 


* Bovoridge’s History of India, Vol. III., pp. 4, 5. 
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Governor-General in Council ; subject, nevertheless, to such powei-s as are heroin vested in the sahl Board of- 
Commissioners for tlie Affairs of India, respecting colleges and seminaries ; providerl alwaj's, that all appoiiitnuMits 
to oirioes in such schools, lectureships, and other institutions, shall bo made by or under the authority of (ho 
Governments within which the same shall bo situated.'’ 

In a letter dated the Gth »Se|)tcmber, 181:1, the Court of Directors called the attention of tin* Governor- 

« Gc*n(*ral in C»)nncil to the above Seetiori of (lie new Act of pMi Iiiiincnt, and 

The first Despatch of the . i i n 

Court of Directors to the Go- h> take an early opportiiiuly «)t eoinmuMcal mg tluni- iiist ructions 

vernor-Gonoral, dated 3rd mode in whiidi “the wisj* and lilanal iiitciilion of tiu' Legislature 

June, 1814, conveying direc- in (his respect should he accomfilishod.” Aconrdingl> , on i lu' drd .Innc, 1814, 
lions on tho subject of educa- they dcspateluul a h‘ll(‘r to tin' ( Jovernor-Gi'iici ■al in Council upon tin* 

^ ’ suhject. That. Icttiu* appears t<> To the first Ollleial Despatch addrcssi*d hy 

the (.oiirt of Directors to th(* authorities in India, on (In' suhji'c.t of o<lu(‘ation, and posscsst's much historical 
interest, as slioNviug tho earliest, hcginniiig of the State policy In l•cgard to the nature of the un‘asures which might, 
be aclopteul lor the education of t he [)co[)le of India. Some passage's from iht' lettiu- may he (piotcd here \Nifh 
advantagii : * 

“ In our lotti'c of the Gth Septemher last, in the Piihlic Depurtnn'iit, wc diroctcul your attcntifin generally 
. , to the bird Clause in (In' Act of lln5 h.'h-d of tln^ King, by wliieh oui*G()\ernor- 

Directions as to the modo of ... , , . ' / . i / 

giving ofToct to Sec. 43, of Sta- General in ( onneil is emfuiwered t«> direet that a sum o1 not less Ilian oiu' hir 
tute 53, Geo. IlL, C. 165. of rupees, out of any surplus revenue.s thsit ma\ i-emaiii, shall Ix' aimually 

applieil to the revival and improvoiueiit of Lilc'r.at iirt*, and (he eiieoiii iigemeul 
of the li'ariied natives of India. pui'posc in tliis Di'spateh (<► convey to you our senlimeiils as to tin* modi* in 

which it will he advisable you should proceed, and tin' measures it may he pro])cr yon should adopl with rclereiict* 
to that subject. In (In' cousi(h‘ratioii of it, wt' havi' ke[»t- in view thosi* peculiar circnm.Ganecs of our polil ieal 
n'hitiou with India which, having ncccss.arily I l•allsfcrr(‘d all jiowcr ainl prcthuim'iict' ii’om Nalive to I'hiropi'an 
Ag(‘ucy, have* rendered it iueumlient U])oii us, from mol iv (‘S of policy ;is wi‘11 as Irom a priiieijih' ol ju‘^liee, to 
coiisiilt the feelings, and cvmi to}i(‘ld lo fin' prejudices, of (he Natives, vvhcnevc'c it can Ix' doin' with salety to our 
iloiiiiiiious. 

“ d’h(' claust' prc.scut.s two distiin't jiroposil ions for coiisidv'rat ion : /’’//'sY, the eneoiiraLti'Uietil ol the leann'd 

^ /.XI 4^1 • Natives of Imlia. and (In' levival and improvemmit. of Lileraliin* ; llio 

Two objects of tho Clause in ‘ • • i i 

the Act Oi Parliarnont,— can- promotion of a kn()vvledge o\' the sei(*nees amongst. Ilie inlialnt.iufs ol that, 

not bo gained by establishing country. Ncitlu'r of these olijccts is, wc ap[)reln'Md, to lx* ohlalm-d through 
Colleges, j|i^, medinm (»f public Colleges, il e>ital>li,shed under llu' ruh's, ami upon a plan 

similar to thosi' that have liccn foumh'd at our Ciiiv ersil i(‘s, Ix'caust* (he Nativi's ol cash' and ol repiit at ioii will not/ 
submit lo I lie suhordiiial ion ami diM-i pi iiic uf a. College; Jiml we doubt whether it would he praci leahle to dev Imi 
any spf'cilie jilau wliieh wouhl promise' the sucec.s.sful aeeoni]dishun‘ii( of the ohje'cls under eonsnioral ion, We are? 
•inelined to think that ilu! iinxlc by wliie-h the h*anieel Iiind<»os might he dispos(*d to eeme ur with iis in pro.seeui iiig 
those! objects, W'eeul.l hc hy our le>aviiig them to (In' prae*fie-e of an usjicv, leuig est.-ihlislie'd amongst them, eef giviir-; 

iiistfiictloii Jit their eiwii hemses, aiiel hy t»ur eiieouragiiig tlii'ui in I he* e\e're*ise* ami cult iv :il ion e»f t lie'ir talent s, hy 

the .stimulus eif lioiiorJiry marks of distinct ion, anel in seeme* iiislane*cs hy giants e)l |uM-nniaiy as.^i^tanee'. 

“ In a, politiejll point of view, conside*ral)le! advantage's miglit, wei eoiie-eive*. Ix' made' to Mow lrt)ni lln* measure! 

nreino.sed if it shoulel he; e-emdue-te'el with elm* Jitte-ntioii to the Usage s and li.ihits 

Political aspect of Education « ' ' , , r i e. . ei .i ii 

with respect to the feelings of * I he* Nat .v e*,s. 1 he> arek.mwii leiatlaeha iiolmuol s.,netll^ to tin*. ml, the* 

the Natives as to the sanctity hufleliugs, ami other objee-ts e)f ele*vemt re*se»rl, and part icii lailv to that, at 

of Benares. Jjcmires, whie-li is regarele*el as the' e-e'iilral point of llie*ir re-Ii:>ioiis we)ishi[), and 

us ilu! Ki'ral. reposilDi-j- of their leiivniiip:. Tlio Vo'.w'ssioii of this veiierule.l elly, to \ . l.iv. uii.l limh of 

tho llimloos is oeciisioiully iitiiiiele.l, has iiliiced in tho hands of Uio Hrilisli liovoi nnicid, a. |i..ur) luk insiniinrni of 

connexion and eoncilial hin, especially nilh the .Mahiviltas, n ho are nioro slron;.|.\ at I aeli.-d t han any ol lici. I., ( ho 

supposed sanctity of Itenares. I)<...ply iini.ressed with these sentiments, we desire that, wmr attenlh.ri ma> h,,. 

direoloil in an osjaTml niuimc'r to Henare.s, and that ^on e.'ill upon your pnl.lit- n preM nl.it iv.'s there lo report l.> j.m 

wl.at nneient. ..stahlishnumts uro still <.xi.stint< for tho ddTnsion of knowj..doo in Ih.il elly ; what hran< h..s of sei..n. n 

and lileralnro are tanoht there ; hy what means the prof essoi-s amt teachers are siippiu tod ; and in nhat w.iy their 

present ellahlishments''mi!{hthc improved lo most ailvantafre. In tho pursuit of this information they will havo 

opportunities of obtaining a k.mwlodoo of imlivi.lual eharaete.'s, whieh may e.iahlo tl.e.n to jadut .mt tn year notiee 
those natives with whom it might ho desirable you should consult, and through whoso iiistrmmndaiily tho lih.aal 
mtentions of the Legislature might most advantageously be advanced 
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“ Wo arc informed tliat there are in the Sanscrit lanj^aj^e many excellent systems of ethics, with Codes of 

Laws and comptmdiums of the duties rehitinf? to every class of the people, 
Sanskrit Learning to be en- study of whicli mij^ht bo useful to those natives who may be destined for 

th(3 Judicial Departiiiciit of Govei*nmeiit. There are also many tracts of 

merit, wo are told, on tlio virtues of plants and drills, and on the application of them in medicine, the knowledge 
of vvhi(d» nii<^ht prove (hjsirable to the European practitioner; and there are treatises on Asfi*onomj and Mathema- 
tics, incliidiiig (Jeomotry and Algebra, which, though they may not add new lights to European science, might be 
made to form links oF commnnic'ation b(‘twccii the natives and the gentlemen in our ser*vice, who arc attached to 
the Observatory and to the Depai-tmcnt of Engineers, and by such iiitcrcoiirse the Natives might gradually bo 

led to adopt the modeiui iinj)i’«)vcments in those and other sciiuices. With a vi<!W to these several objects, wo 

have determined that due eu(‘ou] iig('ment should be given to such of our servants, in any of those departments, as 
may bo disposed to a])ply them.sclv(‘s to the study of the Sa,nski-it language, and we desire that the teachers, who 
may bo employed iindei* yoiii’ authority for this purpr)se, may he selected from those amongst the Natives who 
may have made sonu* proHcicncy in th(; sciences in cpiestion, and that their i'ecoTii[)cTise should be libeial. 

“ AVe (‘iicon i‘ag(^ ourselves to lioja*, that a foundation may in this way ho laid foi’ giving full elfect in the 
course of time to the lilairal intent ions of tlie Ijegislaturo , and we shall consider tin? moTiL'y tliat may bo allotted to 
this scrvict? as ])cn(‘ticially (.‘in jdoycid, if it should ]>rovt‘ the unmans, by an improved intercourse of the Europeans with 
the N.ativi's, to [iroduce those reciprocal feelings oF regard and respect wlihdi ai‘i3 essential to iho ])ermanont interests 
oF the Ih-iilsli Einjiiro In India."* • 

Such wert5 the eai'liest inst nict ions issued by tin* Court of Directors to the autlioi'ities in India on the suhjotjt 
Throo noticeablo points in *’*’ '•’•"•y »vi>ivsi-iit (lio ornlnyonic oi' infaiilik' stiijro of the policy 

tho Despatch of the Court of of s[»reading Education ami cnliglitcnnnuit among the people of India. Three 
Directors, datod 3rd Juno, impfjrtant poinis are, howiwer, notieeable in them: Flr.^ij that they are confined 

to the promotion of Sanskrit l(.'arning among tin* J f Indus ; .wroad/y, that they 
entirely ignore I In3 interests of the Mahomedan (hnnmnnity, and of their lehniing and s(‘ii‘nc(‘s, e(mtain(*d in Arab^l^ 
and Pei’slan works; and, /A/rd/y, that 1 ht‘y do not all’ord th(3 h'ast indication of any intention to introduce a 
knowledge of the English language, litei'at are, and sciences among the ])t‘ople of India. 

At the time when the l)(‘spat(di jirriv(‘d, the Ooveriimc'iit of India was (‘ngaged in the ^v^r with Nejial, and 

siiliseipienl ly in trampiilising Central Jndia, and tho expense and iinancial 

Omission to act upon tho <^,ii)Pjii.,.assmeiits entail<3d by these measurt‘s, pri‘V(‘nt(‘d iimncfliato attention 
Cnurtor oi lolS. . . . 

being paid to the views of tho Court of Directors in regard to education, and 

the Tndifin (lovc'rnmont, during this peri(.)d, seems to have had no settled policy or even intention on the subject 

of (<dii(‘at ion. 

“ About this time a new stliimlus began to bo applii'd to tho cause (^f education in India, of a nature winch has 

bt^eii st(‘adi]y increasing in power from that day to this ; wdiitdi is growing, 
hoU’^^f and of which it is iinpossihlo to foresee the result. It would unreasonably* 

prolong this Note to attempt to give any history of Missionary enterprise in 
this country, except in so far as it la'urs u[)on educational progress, but tlie allianco of tfie two bad been cehdmatecl 
in iSld, and the fruits of the allianco were now to a])pcnr. Towards the (^nd of 171)9, tw’o Daptist Missionaries, 
Maishman and Ward, of small means and humble oi*igin, lamb'd In (^ihnitta, with the intention of joining Mr. 
Car(‘y, wdio had been (h'pnted'tliitlu'r by tlie .same Society about six yc'ai's previously. Doing provided with no 
liccMise from the East India Company, and fearful of being sent back to Engbind, they settled themselves in fhcj 
small Danisli Settlement of St'i’ampiir. Their professed object was eon versfon, and if, ridicule f in England or dis- 
(*oin’agem(*nt in India could have tlnvarte«l tluan, their (dTorts would ha.V(i l)e(‘ii sliort -livc'd. Not that the Covenior- 
OoiKMal personally w\as inclined to treat tliem with rigour. On the ('ontrary, Lord VVedlesley appoijited Mr. (’arey 
Sanscrit Pmfesstr in tlw* luwvly-establisluMl (\»ll«'get)f Eoi-t Wdliam, and gem'rally seems to have held an even balance 
between the section r(‘f>rcsent(*d by Mr. (diaries Crant and Sir John Shore on the one hand, and the anti-educational 
party on the oih(‘r. In 1807, however, the little colony had a uarroxv esea [)(.». Certain addresses to tho Hindus and 
Al ussalmans, })iihlished at Serampore, and marked by more feiwour than di.si ret ion, attracted the attention of Lord 
Minlo's (lovernment, and an order was passed tliat the I’lrss, and th()st‘ who mairitaiuod it, should be removed to 
surveillance at CaleMitta. The order was withdrawn at the iiistantH} of the Danish Government, and on the 
receipt of a temperate and respectful memorial from the mi-ssionaries, who regretted the publications complained 


♦ I’rintfMl Parliamentary pM|)(»rs relating to tho Affairs of India. C^tac/a/, Ap]) 0 iuiix I; Public (1832), pp, 480, 487. 
t 8co Edinburgh Mqvxcw — Indian ^iBbionHf iH08. 
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of, and promised to issue no more of a similar character. But the warning was unmistakcable, dnd the pro- 
ceedings of the Government were approved by Uie Court of Directors, in a despatch (dated 7th September, 1808) 
which contains their first declaration of sti'ict religious neutrality, and of the i-efusal to add tho infill once of 
authority to any ait erupt made to propagate the Christian religion. From that date until tho renewal of tlm 
Charter in 1813, the Mission was contemptuously tolerated by tho local autliorities ; but its labours were incessant, 
it continued the Printing Press, and edited a series of Vernacular works for educational purposes, and by it 

had established no less than 20 schools in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, containing about 800 native eliildren. 
The Calcutta Honevolent Institution, founded in 1800, for the instruction of poor Christian and otlier children, 
still remains as a monntnent of the Mission’s exertions. 

“ On his return from lh(5 North-Western Provinces, Lord Moira issued, on the 2Tid October, 1815, a IMiniito 

declaring liis solieatude for the moral and iiitelh'ctnal condition of the Natives, 
and liis anxiety to s(‘e established and maintained some system of ]>nblie. 


Lord Moira’s Educational 
Minute of 2nd October, 1816. 


edneatio!!. He t honglit that the hnmhle but valuable class (»f village seln^ol- 
masters claimed the first ■ [)hico in the disenssion, and that the olTorts of ( Jovtaaiment shoiild he directed to thi^ 
improveimnit of existing tuition, and to the diffusion of it to places and persons now out of its reach. Th(‘ Minute 
was followed by a din'd application to the Court of Dii*eetoi‘s foi* |)ermission to eueonragt^ schools fornn*d on 
principles altogcithei’ different from tho Ojiental Institutions, whi(di alone, up to that date, had enjoved the regular 
support of Govenimeiit. Tn Novemhei*, 1815, Lord Moira visited the little colony at Seranipoi e, a st(!p vvoi t h 
recording, as the llAt kind of direct oneonragement, which Missionary effort in behalf of education had leeeivod 
from a Governor-Oeiieral of India.”* 


CHAPTER VI. 


OUIGIN Oh’ ENGLISH EDUOATION.-TIIE '^VIDYALAYA ” OR ANCiLO-INDTAN OOLLKGE 
KOirNDEO BY JIINDUS OF CAI.GUTTA IN IHJG.— RA.7A RAM MOULIN ROY’S 
ADVOGACY OF ENGLISJI EDUGATION.— OOJrMITTEE OF I'UBLIO 
INSTRUCTION ESTABLISHED IN CALCUTTA IN IS’J:'. -ITS 
PROCEEDINCS CP TO THE END OF I8;.i1. 

The subject of Pklucation seems to liavo been regarded with mucli apathy by tlie authorities in India at the 

time when the Court of r)ireclor’.s sent their lij-st Kdiietiniial nesnateh of 
Apathy of tho Indian Govern- , • e i i i i i . , x. 

ment towards English Edu- no sij^n.hranf, .iK’a.Knivs s.r.n (() liavo larii ii.lopl...! for scinu' .yraia 

cation, and zoal of the advanced to fulfil tlie intentions ol tlu; Ad of Pai’liament ahovenieiitioned. 'Dio mor’e 
Hindus who founded tho advanced section of the Hindu eominunity, however, seem to have hei ii iilivo 

I or Anglo-Indian to the expediency and benefit of introdiieing a knoivledge of the Kiielish 
College at Calcutta iu 1816. i ^ i ^ i - . , 

• literatnro ami sejcnces among their eoniitrymen, and in the vrur IS1(> some 

of the native gentlemen of Calcutta, pi^Lsessing wealth, iiitelligeiiee, and public spirit, assoeiMted together and 

snhseribed a capital sum of Its. 113,170, to found a Seminary for the instruction of the sons of llindns in the 

European and Asiatic languages and sciences. 'The institution was calhsl tho Vulijaland or Anglo-Indian (killege, 

and represents the first effort made by the natives of India themselve.s, for tho education of t liei> eliildren in the 

English language and literature. The origin of the institution i.s extremely interesting, and may be described in 

the words of Lev. A. Duff, D.D., in his evidence before a Select Committee of the lloiiso of Lord.s, on f ho .’li-d 

dune, 1853. He said : — 

“ English Education was in a manner forced upon tho British Government ; it did not itself spontaneously 
Origin of English Education oi’iginate it. The system of English Edncat ion commenced in tlic following very 
in India. Mr. David Hare simple way in Bengal. There were two persons who had to do with il, one was 
and Baja Bam Mohun Boy. ]^£r. David Haro, and the other was a Native, Ram Mohiin Roy. Jn the year 


• Education in British India, prior to 1854. By Arthor Howoll, Eaquire, pp. 8, 9. 
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1815, they ‘were in consultation one oven inpf with a few friends, as to what should l)e done with a view 
to tho elevation of the native mind and character. Ram Mohiin Roy’s proposition was that they should 
establish an Assembly, or Convocation, in Avhich, what are called the higher or purer dogmas of Vedantism 
or ancient Hinduism, might bo taught; in short, the Pantheism of the Vcilas^ or their Upanishads, hut yflmt 
Ram^lohiin Roy delighted to call by the more genial title of Monotheism. Mr. David Haro was a watch-maker 
in Calcutta, an ordinary illiterate man hiinstilf ; but being a man of great energy and strong practical sense, he 
said ih(; plan should be to institute an English School, or College, for tlie instruction of native youth. Accord- 
ingly, ho soon drew up, and issue(.l a circular on the subject, which gimlually attracted tho attention of the leading 
Europeans, and among others, of the Chief Justice, Sir Hyde Rust. Being led to consider tho proposed measure, 
ho entered heartily into it, and got a meeting of Kuropean gentlemen assembled in May 18JG. He invited also 
some of the influerd ial Natives lo attend. Then it was unanimously sigreeil that they should oommcnco an in- 
stitution for the teaching of Ihiglish to the children of the higher classes, to be designated ‘The Hindu College of 
Calcutta.’, A large. Joint (h)niiuittee of Europeans and Natives was ajijiointed to carry tho design into effect. 
In tl 10 beginning of 1817 lluj (’ollege, or rather school, was opened; and it was the very first English Scminaiy in 
Bengal, or* even in India, as fai‘ as I know. In tho Joint Committee tlitire was a preponderance of Natives ; 
and partly from their inexperience and in.aptitudo, and partly from their absurd prejudices, and jealousies, it 
was not very well managed nor very siieeessfiil. Indeed, had it not been for the unliring perseverance of Mr. Haro, 
it would liavo soon come to an eml. Tho numl)(;r of pupils enrolled at its first opcuiing w'as but small, not exceed- 
ing 20 ; and oven, all along, b)r tho subscciuent five or six ^^ears, Iho number did not rise ahov^ 60 or 70. Then it 
was, when they wei‘e well nigh in a state of total wreck, ami most of the Europeans had retired fi*om the manage- 
nuMit in disgiisf., that Mr. Haro and a few others resolved to apply to tin* (lovei'nmcnt for help, as tho only Tiieaiis 
of saving the sinking In.^titnlion from irretritwa-blo ruin. Tho Coveiument, wht*u thus appealed to, did come 
forward and proffer its aid, upon certain reasonahhi t(;rms and eonditions ; and it was in this way that tho British 
CfOvcM’nment was first hrought into active partici[)ation in tho cause of English Education.”* 

J’ho Institufioii grew in ])opuhirity, and soon chiimod superiority over any otlnu* S(‘minary (siieh as ^Missionary 
Popularity and success of ^‘‘hools, tte.) affording instruction to the Naf ives in the Kngb^d» hingnago. Tho 
tho “ or Indian Report of 1 825 gives a still more favoiirahlo view of tho gcmei al eharacter of 

Collogo. the Institution, tho benetits of which the most respeefahlo classes of the 

native eoinninnity of Chileutta had evinced a disposition to secure to th(‘ir children, by sending tbem to pay Jor 
tlu‘ir edneat ion, a sfattj of things ascribed primapally to “ tlie dilTiisioii of liberal i(h*as, and to the confidence felt 
by the parenis of tho pu])ils to tho [)roseut system of managcTnent.” Tho number of scliolars avus stated at ‘200, 
and it, was ad<le(l that, S(» long as such a number, all r4*specta,bly connected, “ eaii be trained in useful knowleftgo 
and th(‘ lOnglish language, a great imf)rovement ma.y be eontidcntly anticipated in the intellectual character of tho 
[U'lncipal inhahitants of (’alcuf la.”t J'bo reports of 18‘27 and 1H28 state that Thostndii^s in this Institution Avere 
nafui’al and experimental philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, algebra, Tytler’s Elements of (Joiieval History, 
llussclTs Modern Kin’ope, with Milton and Sliakespearo ; that, the progress of the stmlents had been satisfactory* 
that it had iiicroased gradually, and was in tho year 1828, greater than in any preceding ycai* ” — tho number of 
students having gi-J»diially I’iscn to tJtl.J 

Noi* Avas Calcutta the only j)hico Avhcrc tho Hindus evinced thcii* <losiro to advance f]nglish Education among 
An advanced Hindu, Jovna- Iheir countrymen. “ When the Govtu-uor-Geneial visited the Upj)er Provinces 
rain Ghossal, founds an Eng- in 1811, Joynarain GlK)ssal, an inhabitant of Henares, jiroseiited a petition to 
lisli School at Bonaros, in 1818. Lordship, wdtli proposals for establishing a school in tho neighbourhood of 

that city, and letpiesting that Government Avould receive in deposit the sum of Rs. ‘20,000, the legal interest of 
which, together Avith the rcNcnue arising from certain lands, ho Avished to be af>propriat(*d to the expense of the 
Institution. ’IMio design nieefing with the approbation of Government, Joynarain Ghossal was acquaintt'd there- 
with. Accordingly, in July 18J8, In? founded his school, appointifig to the nmnageinent tlicreof, tin? Rev. 1). Cotrio, 
Corii‘sp<m<rmg Member of the Calcutta Church Missionary Society, and a member of their Committee, and at tlio 
same time constituting the members of ilnvt ('omniittee trustees.”§ Jn this school the English, Persian, Hindustani 
and Hciigali languagi s were taught, and in April 1825, the son of the founder enhanced tho endowment by a dona- 
tion of Rs. 20,000. 

* Priutod Tarlianiontary Papers (1852-53) : Second lloport of the Select Pommittco of the lloueo of Lorde on Indian TerritorieB, 
pp. 48, 49. 

t Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to tho Affairs of India: Genera}^ Appendix Ij Public (1832), p. 410. 

t Ih., p. 437. i Ib., p. 404. 
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Thus whilst the Hindus wore showing readiness, zeal, and generosity towards ilie spread of English Edueii- 
Inactivity of the Mahome- among their oountrymen, even at siieli an early pei-iod, the Malioniedans 

dans as to English Education, sooni to have remained completely dormant, and indeed, took u}) a hostiN* 
The Calcutta School-book So* attitude towards the ])i*ogress of Engli,sli eduention aiming Uiem, as will hr 
Ciety formed in 1817. shown later on. Among other efforts wliieh vvei e made on behalf of educa- 

tion was the foundation of the (7a/(‘a//a *SV7mo/-/>ooA* Nor /rA//. “This institution had its origin in tlie year 1^17, 
and w'as formed wdth a view to the promotion of the inoiul and intellectnal improvenuMit «>f (In* Natives, by the 
diffusion among them of useful elementary knowledge. The plan of the Society carefully exclmlos all means 
ealeulaied to excite religious controversy ; and its affairs are eondueled by a Committee conipos(‘d of English 
gentlemen, Malioniedans, and Hindus, in about (M|na1 pr(>]M)rti«)ns. In ^Isiy, 1S21, the Society, Imving a,f that time 
put into circulation cf various ustd’ul works, found its lij)ances in so low a st{it(5 as to render if 

necessary to seek assistance from the (lovei’nmeiii, which assistance was imniediatcdy grant(‘d, to tlu' extcoit oi 
Hs. 7,000. An annual grant of Rs. 0,000, in aid of the Institution, was also t)rde]vd, accompanied by tin* most 
unreserved expression of the (lovernment’s satisfaction with the plan and object of the Society, and with the 
mode ill which its affairs appeared to liavci been conducted.’'* 

The most significant measure adoptt'd by (Jovt‘rnmcnt at that period was tlie foiind^it ion of tin* (’alentta 

mi. /-« 1 4 . 4 . cf 1 I lindu 8a.nskrit (\)llcge, in lien of ibe two (’ollegi's in Ninldca and Tirhoot, 

The Calcutta Sanskrit Col- . . , . . 

logo founded by Government wbicli had been pi’ojected in Lord Minto’s Miniib* of IS II, from wbii-li pa-- 
at the suggostiorf of Mr. H. H. sagos have already been ipiotcd in this work. “ On the lilst of August, ISiil. 
Wilson, in 1821. (lovemor-Oeneral in Cuuiieil having taken into ci)Usidi‘ral inn the state nf 

the projeeitsl Institutions for the advanc.cment of Hindu Literature in Nmhlca and Tirhont, the failure* of which 
appearing to admit of no doubt, it was coiisidcrcul that tie* (Jovt'rnnient was rclievcil from the picdgt* givi'ii in 
iSll, for the esiahllshm(‘nt of those institutioiis, A commnnieatioii from Mr. H. II. Wilson, a member of the 
Jkmares (Committee, was at the same time brought lipoii reeoni, containing several I'easons fur aliamloning the 
design of forming Collegi's in Nuddea and Tirhoot, and suggesting iiist(‘ad tbei'oof, the foundation at the Presi- 
demjy of a similar Institution to that of Benares, but upon a huger scale. The nc(*(‘ssiiy for Eiirop(‘a.n Superin- 
tendence, the facility with which it might be olitained in Calcutta, tin? accessibility of that city to all jnirl.s of 
India, togctlier Avitli several otlier reasons suggetited by Mr. Wil.son, iletermiued the liovi‘rnor-(ieii(‘i*al in Council 
to adopt the measure pi'oposcd by I bat gentleman, and establish ill (ailcutta a Hindu College similar to that at 
Benares, und(‘r a Committee of Superiuteudeuce.” f 

During this period 1 be subject of education appears to b.avc c‘ngagt‘d special attention of the (loveniment, 
• and active measures AV(‘re adopted to place ])ublie insi luct ion upon an orga- 

Committoo of Public Tnstr lie- footing as a pari of the state administ ration. “On the 17lh duly 

tion appoiutod at Calcutta in n n n i n i * i i i i m i 

looo 1H2.>, the liTOvernor-ticnejal in Couneil took into consulerat ion a Mote oi 

1 9 M V ■ 

Memorandum, on the suliject of Education and of t In* iniprovi iiient of thenioraN 
df the Natives of India, which ha,d b(*(*n preparcMl and submitted lolln'in liy Mr. Holt .Ma<*kenzi(‘, their Se(*rc‘tar\ 
in the Territorial Departmi’iit, and wliieli is recorded on tlie proee(*(lings of that ilati*. In pursuance of suggestions 
contained in tlie papin* abovciiieiil ioiieil, the Bengal Hov(‘rnnu*iit resolvi'd to I’oi’m a. (jcnei’al (kinimit-tee of Public 
Instruetioii at the Presidency, for tlie purpose of aseerlaiiiing the state* of education in tin* territories under (lie 
Bengal Presidency, and of the public institutions, de«<igned for it.s ju-einiol ion, and of ‘ considering, and fj om 

time to time submitting to (rovemment the suggestion of sucli nn*asui*es as it might appear expeelient lo adopt 

• ^ 

with a view to the bi‘ttei* in.structinn of the peoph*, to the introduction among tlieni of useful kuowh'dgc*, 
and to the impi'overnent of their moral character.’ ’J; 'flu* annual sum of one hir of rujiees, wliieli by tin* Act of 
Parliament, 53, (jieo. 1 r I, Ck- was ajipropriated to the* jiiirposes of ('.ducal ion, wa-s placed at the disposal 
of tho Committee, which from this period must be regarded as the .sole organ of the (loveriiment^ in everything 
that concerns public iiisiruelion. • 

Soon after* the Committee Iiad entered iijiim its d(*1ibei’ations, a most significant event oeeurr(*d, wbieli, on the 

one hand, throws light upon tho condition of advanceini'iit and onlightt‘nment 

Mob^ significant Proto^ by ^vliich some of tlie more prominent Hindus of Ih'ugal liad arrived, in regard 
enlightened Hindus, through * , . . . 

Haja Ram Mohun Roy, in 1823, to iluur desire to acquire a knowledge of English literature and s(*i< nces, 

against expenditure of Money and, on tho other hand, shows the eomparative apathy of the Covci’nmenf 
on Sanskrit Learning instead towards tho introduction of the Englisli language and litei*atnre among the 


of English Education. 


people of India. Just as the Hindus of Calcutta were foi emost in founding 


• Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India : General ^ Appendix 1 ; Public (1832}, p. 406. 
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tho Vvhjahiya^ or Aii^lo- Indian College, in 1816, for educating their botis in the English language, literature and 
scienceH, ho tJiey were now foremost in protesting against tho measures which the Government was then adopting 
to devoto further funds to the promotion of Sanskrit learning in the Sanskrit College at Calcutta. “In December 
1823, (IlajiiJ Ram Molmn Roy addressed the Governor- General, in the name of his countrymen, expressing an opinion 
adverse to tlie su[>]»oscd object of the liritish Government, in the foundation of this College in Calcutta, which he 
eonsiden'd as eahailatcd oidy to perpetuate a species of litemture, which was, in his judgment, and that of those 
wlifjin Jie i-(‘presented, utterly woithless, and recommending, instead thereof, the employment of Euro])eaii8 of 
<-]iai*aetei* to instruct tlic Natives of India in mathematics, natural philosoph}', ehemistiy, anatomy, and those 
other useful sciences, wliieh the nations of Europe Innl carried to a piteli of porfe(;iion, that had raise<i them above 
the inhabitants of other pai'ts of tln^ world^ (Raja) Ram Mohuii Roy particularly adverted to that period in tlie 
history of Great Britain, wluai Ijord Bacon is considered, as having by bis writings, set aside the legendary lore of 
the dark ages, and intn«lu<*ed true science in its stc^ad.”* 

Raja Ram Molmn Roy was a distinguished patriot, liaving the improvtnnent of bis countrymen sincerely at 

lieart, and was suHiciently well ac({uainted, both Avitli Oriental and Europeau 

Bishop Hobor s opinion of form a correct opinion of their lelativo value. Speak- 

Haja Ram Mohun Roy. 

ing of him, and of his address to Lord Amherst, against Oriental stinlies. 
Bishop ITehcr, in a lell(‘r to Sir Wilniot ll.nton, dat(Mi iVlareh, 1S2i, pnblishtid in tin* Appendix, ti) his ,/n/o said : 

R.im Mohun Roy, a leariu'd Native, wlm has sometimes been ealh‘d, though, 1 teai*, without reason, a Chiistian, 
re!no!isti-at('d against this system last year, in a paper which ho sent me to be pat into Lord Afnherst's hands, and 
\N lii<*h, for its good English, good sense, and forcible arguments, is a real cm iosity, as (toming fi-om an Asiatic.” 
'riio Mcjnorial fully deserves tins culoginm bestoNved on it by Bi.shop Jleber, and, as it is an important doeuiiK'nt, 
throwing light upon llu‘ modi* of thought and educational aims, it may be quoted hero with advantage, in vxtenso. 
The M(*morial runs thus ; • 

“ I’o Uis E-xeellcncy tho Right Honourable Lord Amherst* Governor-General in Couneil. 


“ My fjOKi), 

Humbly reluctant as the natives of India arc to obtrude upon the ttotico of Government tho sentiments 
tiny entertain on any puldic measure, there arc circumstances wjien silence would he carrying this respectful feel- 
Raj a Ram Mohun Roy’s IV^e- ing The present riders of India, coming from a distance 

morial, in favour of English of many tliousand miles, to govern a people whose langnago, lit(‘rature, 

Education, presented to Lord manners, customs, and ideas, arc almost entirely new and strange to them, 

Amherst in 1823. cannot easily become so intimately acquainted with their real clrcumstafl'ces 

as the natives of the country arc thornsi'lvcs. Wc shonld, therefore, bo guilty of a gross dereliction of duty to 
ourselves, and afford our rulers just gi’ound of complaint at our apathy, did avc omit, on occasions of importance 

like the present, to su])])ly them Avith such accur.'itc information as might enable them to devise and adopt 

measures <*aleulated to be beiietic.ial to the country, and thus second, by our local knowledge and expeiitmce, tlioil- 
declared benevolent intentions fur its impi-ovemcnts. 

“ dMii* estsiblislimont of a nmv Sanskrit School in (/alcutta evinces the laudable desire of Government to im- 
prove tho natives of India by’^ education, — a blessing for which they must ever be grateful ; and every well-wisher of 
the hutnan race must be desirous that the elTorts made to promote it should bo guided by the most enlightened 
pi iTiclples, so that the stream of intelligence may flow in tho most useful channels, 

“ When this seminary of learning was proposed, avc understood that the Gov^ernment in England had ordered 
a, considerable sum of Tiioney' tube jinnually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We were tilled with 
sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in employ ing European gentlemen of talents and education to 
instinct the natives of Jjidia in mathematics, natural philosophy^ chemistry, anatomy, and other useful sciences, 
which the nations of Eurojic have carried to a degree of j>erfec<5rion that has raised them above tho iidiabitants of 
other parts of the Avorld. 

“ While we looked forw’’arcl with plea.sing hopes to the dawn of knowdodge thus promised to the rising gene- 
ration, our hearts were tilled with mingled feelings of delight and gratitude ; we already offered up ttanks to 
I’rovidcnce for inspiring tho most generous and enlightened nations of the West with tho glorious ambition of 
planting in Asia the arts and sciences of moiU*ni Europe. 

“We find that the Government are establishing a Sanskrit School under Hindu Pundits, to impart such 
knowledge tus is alix* 4 idy cuTTcnt in India. This seminary (similar in character to those which existed in Europe 

• Printed Parliamentary Papert relating to the Affairs of India: Oaneral^ Appedix I j PulUc (1832), p, 436* 
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before, the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and’ 
metaphysical distinctions, of little or no piw^tical use to the possessors or to Society. The pupils will there acriuiro 
what was known two thousand years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtiltius since produced by 
speculative men, such as is already commonly taught in all parts of India. 

“ The Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost a lifetime is necessary for its acrpiisition, is well-known to 
have been for ages a lamentable check on the diffusion of knowledge; and the leainiiig concealed umhu- ibis 
almost impervious veil, is far from sufficient to rewai-d the labour of acquiring it. But if it wei'c thought neces- 
sary to perpetuate this huigiiage for the sake of the poi*tion of valuable information it cemtains, this might bo 
much moi-c easily accomplished by other means than the establishment of a new Sanskr'it College ; for there liavo 
been always, and are now, nlimeroua professors of Sanskrit in the diffm-ent parts of the country, cngagial in teaching 
this language as well as the other bramdies of literature which are to b(^ the object of the new Seminary. Thej-c- 
iorc, their more diligent cultivation, if desirable, would be effectually promoted by holding out premiums, and grant- 
ing certain allowances to their most emimmt profes.sors, who have already undci taken, on their own accoimt, to tciu-h 
them, and would by such i‘i*wjii*ds bo stimulated to still greater exertions. 

“ Krorn t best! (‘(Uisiderations, as the sum set apart for the instruction of the natives of Indifi was intimded 
by the (loveniment in Kngland fm* the impi*ovement of its Tmlian subjects, I beg leavt‘ to stal(‘, with due defei-e.nce. 
to your Lordship’s exaltcal situation, that if the plan now adopted be followed, it will completely defeat the 
ol)je(d j)ropo.sod ; siiiee no improvement can he expected from inducing young men to eonsnnu* a dozen of years 
of the most valuable piu'iod of t heir lives in acquiring tlui nietdios of Bt/akantu, or Sanskrit gi*ammar. For in- 
stance, in learnirjg to discuss such points as the follo\vii:g : khml, signifying to cat, khailnti, In*, or she, or it eats ; 
query, whether do(;s khadnli, tak(Mi as a whole, convey the meaning he, she, or it (‘ats, or are si‘parate parts of this 
meaning conveyed hy distinctions of the words ? As if, in the English language, it wriv askc'd, how much mi‘an- 
ing is there in the m/, how miicli in tlie s ? and is the whole meaning of the wt)rd conveyed hy tln>se two ])ortions 
of it (list iiictl} , or hy them taken jointly? 

“ Neither can iiiiieh improvement arise from such speculations as the following, wlih’h ai’C the them(\s siiggestcal 
by the Lef/oj// In what manner is the soul absorbed into the Deity ? What relation (loi‘s it bear to tluMlivine 
essence? Nor will youths be titti^d to be better mcmbei*s of Society by tln^ Vedantit* <lnelrim‘s, wbicli teach tliem 
to bt'lieve tliat all visible things have no real exi.steneo ; that as father, brotlu'r, A-e., ha\e no actual eritity, lh(‘y I'.oii- 
sccjuently deserve no r(*al atlVction, and, therefore, the sooju'r we escape from them, ami leave the woj-Id, thi‘ ludlin*. 
Again, no essential hemdit can he derived hy the stmhmt of the Mimuu<fsa, from knowu’ng wliat it is that makes the 
killer of a goat sinless on pronoiineing certtiiii passages of the Vedaut, and what is the real nature ami operative- 
inl^uenc(! of |)assages of tln^ Vidas^ i^e. 

“ Tlio student of tlie S ijaynnhufttra cannot be said to have improved his mind after he has leai nod from it into 
how many ideal classf‘s th(5 objerts in tlie Univer.se arc divid(;d, and what speculative relation tin; soul bears to tin; 
l) 0 (iy, the body to the soul, tho eye to the car, Ae. 

• “in order to enable your Lordship t(j appreciate tho utility of tmcoiiraging such imaginary leaiiiiiig as above 
charactei’ized, 1 beg your Lordship w ill be jdeased to compare Ibc state of sciences and litcj'atuie in Euj-opo befoi-e 
the time of Lord Ihman wltli the pT'ogress iff knowh‘dg(^ made siime he wrote. 

“ If it hud Imeii initmded to keep tho Bi’itish nation in ignorance of i-eal knowledge, the Baconian philosoj)liy 
would not have been allowed to displace the system of the scdiool-men, which wuis tin; best calculated to perpetuate 
ignorance. In the same manner tho Sanskrit systeiri of education would be the best calcnhitcd to keep this country 
in darkness, if such bad been tho policy of the British Legislature. But as t'io imimovemeiit of the native population 
is the object of the Government, it will c()nso(|ueritly promote a moi’o liberal and (udiglitened .s^slt-ui of iustniotion ; 
embracing mathematies, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatomy, with other useful sciences, which may ho aecom- 
plishod wdth tlie sum proposed, by (jinploying* a few gtmtlemou of talonis and learning, educated in Europe, and • 
providing a College furnished with the necessary , books, instruments, and other apparatus. • 

“ In representing this subject to your Loidsliip, 1 (jonetiive myself discharging a solemn duty which 1 owm 
my countrymen, and also to that enlightened sovereign and legislature winch have extended their btmevoltuit care 
to this distant land, actuated. by a desire to improve its inhabitants, and, tlierefore, humbly trust you will excuse 
the liberty 1 have taken in thus expressing my sentiments to your Loixlsbip. 

“I have flic honour, dkc., 

(Signed) Ram Mohun Rov.”* 

• Trevelyan, on tho Education of tho People of India, pp. 65-71. 
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The Memorial disregarded 
by Government. 


Usol\il knowledge to be en- 
oouraged. 


The Government of Bengal regarded this letter as having been penned under a somowliat erroneous im- 
pression rc.spocting the views of Government in the establish uient of the 
Sanskrit Collegt?, but forwarded the hdter to the Committee of Public In- 
struction for theii- information. The fate it mot with may be conjectured’ from 
the spirit wliich then animated that body. The Memorial remained unanswered, and the design of founding a new 
Sanskrit College was canned into execution. 

The question as to the nature of the sludies to be encouraged in India, appeal's to have been the subject of 

Views of the Court of Di- ronsidcratiou by the (k)urt of Directors, on an occasion wlien the Bengal 
rectors as to the naturo of tho Covornment bad reported certain measures adopted b> it for the reform of 
studies, in their Despatch of the existing Oriental Colleges, and the establishment of the new Sanskrit 
18th Pebruaiy, 1824. College, at Calcutta. The Despatch of the (\)urt of Directors to the 

Bengal Government, dated the iHth Februaiy, 18*24, contains ohsorvations, as follows; — 

“Tho ends projxised in the institution of the Hindoo t^dlege, and tho same maybe atlirrned of the Mahomedan, 

were two: the fir.st, to make a favouiahle irnpi-ession, by our encouragciiient 
of their' liteiature, ufioii the minds of the Natives ; and the second, to promotti 
useful learning- You acknowledge that if the ])lan lias had any ('fleet of the 
fiu'mer kind, it has had none of tho latter ; and you add, that ‘ it must be feared that the discredit attaching to such 
a failure has goim far to destn^y tlie iiitliiein^e which the liberality of the endowment would otlnu'wu'M* have hud.’ 

“ We have from time to l ime heem assured that these (adleges, though they had not till tlnm lieen useful, 
w'ore, ill consiMpience of jiroposed arrangements, just about to hecoiiie so; and W(i have received from you a similar 
prediction on tho present occasion. 

“ W(‘ a.r(‘ by no means sanguine in our expectation that tin* slight reforms wdiicli you have jiroposed to intro- 
duce w’ill be folh»we(l by much inqirovenn'ut ; and we agreed Avitb you in cei'tain doubts, w'h(‘ih(*r a greater degree 
of ai’i-ivitv, even if it were ])ro(liici^d, on the jiart of the masters, would, in lU’csent circumstances, be attended 
with the most desii*a.hle results. G ^ ^ ^ ’ 

“ With respect to the sciences, it is worse than a waste of time to euijilov persons citlicj* to teach or to learn 

them, in I he stati* in which they are fouinl in tin* Oriental hooks. As far as 
any historical dcicumcnts may he found in tln^ Oriental langiiag(‘s, what is 
desirable is, that they sliould ho translated, and this, it is evident, will best be aecoinplishcd by Kurojicans, who have* 
acrpiired the requisite knowledge. Beyond these bramdiea, wliat ivmains in Oriental literature is po(.4ry, hut it 
has iievei' been thought neeessaiy to estahlisli Colleges for tho cultivation of poetry ; nor is it eei tain that this 

wuiiild be the most (‘fl’cctual expedient for the all ainmeiit of the end. In tlie meantime, we wish you to he fu41y 
apini/.cd of our zeal for the progress and improvement of education among the Nat ives of India, and of our will- 
ingness to make considenihle saeritic(5s to that important end, if proper means for the attainment of it eoiild be 
pointed out to ns. But we appivhend that the plan of the institutions, to tlie improvement of which oiii- attention 
is now directiMl, was originally and fiindamcntully erroneous. The great end should not have heon to teach Hindoo* 
learning, or MaUomedan learning, but useful learning. No doubt, in teacliing useful learning to the Hindoos or 
Mahomedans, Hindoo nindui orMahomedan media, as far as they were found ntost eflVctiial, would have been proper 
to be employed, and Hindoo and Mahoniedan i>rejudices would liave needed to Ix' consulted, wliile every thing 
which was u.scd’ul in Himloo or Mahomedan litc'ratiire, it would have Ixam propm- to iclain; nor would there hav(^ 
been any insuperable dittic.uUy in introducing, under these reservations, a sy.steTn of instruction, from which great 
advanticai might have Imeii derived. In ])rofe.ssing, <m the (>ther hainl, to estahl ish .serninaries f(>r the purpose of 
tejidiing^mere Hindoo, or nn're Miihomi'dan literatui'c, you bound yourselves* to teach a great deal of wliat was fri- 
volous, not a little of \vliat was pui-ely mischievous, and a small remainder, indeed, in which utility was in any way 
eencerned. AYo think tljat you have taken, upon the whole, a raVicmal view of what is best to be done. In the 
institutions whie^i e.xisb on a ])artieular fo.itiiig, alterations shonld pot be intrtxlueed more rapidly than a due regard 
to existing Interests and feelings will died-atc*, at the same time, that incessant endeavours sluxild he used to .super- 
sede what is useless or worse, in the present course of study, by what your better knowledge will re(Mmimend.'*t 

Tho letter of the Court of Direidors, from which these extracts have been taken, was communicated* by the 
Bengal Government to the Committee of Public Instruction, who in reply, submitted some observations, wliich 
may be (luotod here, as showing tho views then outcrtaiiiod by them in regard to the principles and nature 

# The Despatch is said to have been drafted by Mr. James Mill, tho philosophical historian of British India, who was then 
employed in the India Ollioe. 

t Printed FttrliaineaUry Pttpen. relating to tho Attoir. of India: General, Appendix 1 ; Publie (1882), p 486, also at p. 488. 
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of the education entrusted to their supervision and control. They <lefend thc'ir views in a letter’,* dated the 
Observations on the above August, 1824, addressed to Lord Amherst, Governor-General in Council. 

Despatch by the Committeo of 

Fublio Instruction, in their In the first place, without denying that flic object of introducing Lur(»- 

letter to Government, dated literature and science may have been somewhat too lonir ovcrlookc'd, if 

18th August, 1824. 1 X- 1 1 XI rt ^ 

may bo questioned whether the Government could ongiually liavx* founded 

any other seminaries than those which it actually established, viz., the Madrossa, to teach iMahomcdan literatui i* 
and law, and the Jleiiares College, to teach Sanscrit literatui*e and Hindoo law. Those Colleges were founded for 
Mahoniedans and Hindoos, respectively, and would have been of little value to citlier, if 1 hey had proposed to teach 
what neither wore disposed to learn, lb may bo added --VV'liat else luM^tbo Government, to olTei* on any extensivt* 
scale ? What means existed of communicating anything but MabonuHlaii and IJiudoo literal, lire, citlier by icacbers 
or books ? It was, therefore, a case of necessity; audaliuostallthatllicGovei'ninent,ininsfitiitingaseniinaiv 
for the higher classes, could give, or the jieoplo would ^ accept, through such a (rhaiinel, was Oriental litei*al are, 
Maliornedan or Hindoo. Instruction in the Knglish language and literature could have been attemptiul onlv oa tin* 
most limited scale, and as they could not, wo ap|>rehand, have been at all introdiie.ed into seminaries divsigned for 
the general instruction of the educated and iiilliitaitial classes of the Natives, the success of tlie attiunpt may well 
be doubted. *##**#**#4 

“In proposing tlio improvement of men’s minds, it is first necessary to secure their convict ion that such 
improvement is desira-ble. Now, however satisfied wo may feel that the Native sul>j(‘cts of this (lovei-nnieni 
stand in need of irufU’oved instruction, yet every one in the habit of eommiinicating with both the leai-ned and 
unlearned classes, must bo well aware that they continue to hold Knrojicau literature and scienci* in vm-v slight 
estimation. A knowledge of English, for the purpose of gaining a livtdihood is, to a certain (‘xltmt, a pojuilai 
attainment; and a few of the Natives employed by Huropeans, aocustonuMl to a,n intimate intereourscj with theit 
masters, may perceive that tlioir country men have something in the way of [iractical seieneo to h'arn. Tlujse impres- 
sions, however, are still very partial, and the Maiilavi and Ihindit, satistitul withhisownlearning,islittloin(|Mi- 
siti VO as to anything beyond it, and is not disposed to regard the litm-atiiri^ and science of tln^ Wi'st a,s woi t h 
the labour of attainment. As long as this is the case, and we cannot anticipate the very near e\f inetioiM)f sucli 
prejudice, any attempt hi unhirco an acknowledgment of the sujieriority of intidleetnal produce Jiniongst tini Nativi's 
of the West, could only create dissatisfaction, and would deter those whose improvement it is most important to 
promote, us the best nu'ans of securing a more general amelioration, the niemhei's of the lit.ei*ary elass(‘H, from 
availing themselves of the henellcence of the Government, by placing themselves within the reach of inst nud,i»)ii. 


“Without wishing to enhance the value of Oriental studies beyond a fair and just standard, W(* must beg 
further peianissifin to slate, tdiat in our jLidgmciit the Honourable Court has been leil to form an estimate of their 
extent and merits not strictly accurate. The Honourable Court ai-o j) leased to observe, that ‘ it is worse than 
*a waste of time ’ to emjiloy' persons either* to teach or learn the sciences, in t he state in which t hey are foinul in 
Oriental books. This position is irf so eompi-tdiensive a natiirr?, that it obviously reipiiics a considerahhi moditi- 
cation, and the dilTerent hi’amdies of science intemled to he iiiclmhsl in it, must he jjarticiilarised, lieforii a. coi-rcct 
appreciation can he fornnal of their absolute and conipai'ative value. The mctajdiysieal sciences, as found in 
Sanskrit and Arabic writings, are, wc believe, fully as worthy of being studied in those hingnagcs as in any other. 

The Arithmetic and Algebra r)f the Hindoos lead to the same results, and are grounded on the same principles 

» 

as those of Europe ; and in the Madressa, ilie ehnuents of Jiiatdianietieal sciences w]iii!h are taught, are those of 
Euclid; law, a principal object of study in all the institutions, is one of vital irnportancti to the gotsl governmenf 
of the country, and Ifingiiago is the ground-work upon wliich all future inqn’ovenumts must m.dm-i.ally depend. 
To dilfuse a knowledge of these things, language and law (^specially, cannot I hcrtd’ore he (vmsidered a wastti ol 
time; and, with unfeigned deference to the JloiiAurahle (^>urt, we most respeidd’nlly bring to their more delihei'ati* 
attention, that in the stated estimate of the value of the Oriental sciences, several imfjoi tant liranches appear tu 
have escaped their considoi’ation.” f 

Whilst holding these views, the first measures of the Committeo of Public I nstruction werc^ to cornpl(‘le t In* 
Moasuros adopted by Com- organization of the Sanskrit College, then lately established by tin; (Jovern- 
mittee of Public Instruction, niont at Calcutta, to take under their jjatixm a gii and greatly to impiovi^ tin* 
ajSa^UogO^t^De^ in 1829 * Anglo-Indian College, which, as lias already been stated, had been 

• Printed Parliamentary Papers : Sixth Report of the Select Committeo of iho House of Commons on liidian Torritorios (1853;, 

pp. 18-20. ’ + PP* 
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founded so fai" baok as 1816, by the voluntary contributions of the Hindoo gentry for the education of their youth 

ill English liteiatiivo and science. The Committee also founded two entirely new Colleges, one at Agra in 1828, 

and anotlier about 1 he same time at Dcdhi, for the cultivation of Oriental literature. Its further measures were 

to commence tlie printing of Sanskrit and Aj*abic hooks on a gi-cat scale, besides liberally encouraging such 

undertakings by others ; and to employ an ai'complished Oriental scholar in translating European scientific works 

into Aruiiic, upon wliich undertaking large sums were subsequently cx])endcd. English classes were afterwards 

eslalillslicd in connect ion with the Mahornedaii and Sanskrit Colleges at Calcutta, the Sanskrit College at Benares, 

and the Agra (h)llege ; and a sejiai’ate institution was founded at Delhi, in 1829, for the cultivation of Western 

batiiing, in eojn])lianc(‘ with the urgent solicitation of the authorities at that ]>lace.”* 

At, this stage it is important to consider tin; exact nature of the educational policy which the Court of Direc- 

First indications of tlio Policy view. It has already been shown, that in their earlier Despatches 

of English Education in tho no slress was laid npon the piomulgation of English education among the 

Court of Directors’ Despatch, natives of India. Almost the tirst indication of tlicir change of ])olicy in 

dated 29th Soptembor, J8 30. .. i? n v i 1 * 4 - • + i r i • Wi. ii i i 4 i 4 . 

lavour or Kiiglish education is to he J<mn(l in a letter addressed hy them to 

the (lovi'iuor-tb'iieral in Council of Bengal, dated the 29tli September 1880, from which the following extracts are 
siil!ici<‘id ly impoilaut to li(' quoted. After a revi(‘W of tin; state of iho several (a)llegcs whieh had been plactal 
uudei* tlie isi<m and control of the (Vninnlttei* of Bnhlic Tiistriicl ion, tlie letter go(‘s on to say : — 

“ Such ha\ing been the sncccjss of tin; smninarit's for native edneatioii already established, and the proiicieiicy 
a> well as the numlx'r of (In* students at eaeli, reeei\ing evmy year a considerable inerenso, those institutions must 
iioNN annually semi foi'th a number of stud(‘ids, who have learned all which f lu* ('olleges where they were educated 
ai(* adeipiati*, on theic pi'i'si'iit fooling, to teacli ; and it is therefore of the gr(*a,iest importance, tliat to these and to 
othei's of t he native youtli, the means shoiihl be alforded of cultivating the English language and lit(Tature, and 
aeijiiiiing a kn(o\letlg(‘ of Ibiropean science, and a familiarity with European ideas, iu a higlu‘r degree than has yet 
been within theii’ powei*. The docunieids now under re\ ic!\v aiTord most gratifying [)roofs that a scheme of this ex- 
((‘tided nature sNonld now he warmly weleomed liy the higher ranks of the Natives under 3 'our (lovoniment. Of 
the spirit \^hieh [trovails in tlie Lower Pfovinces, the estahlisliment and success of the Anglo-Indian (k)llege is 
sidlieient evidence. And wc learn with extreme ])le 5 isiirc tin; opinion of the Oem'ral Committee of Public Instruc- 
tion, partly founded on tho pecsonal ohst'i’vation and iiniiiiric'S of sevi'i’al of their members, that ‘ the time has 
arrived wlieii Lnglish tuition will he widely aeeeptahle to the Natives in the Ujiper Provinces.’ 

“Ytair attention has ht'eii anxiously directed to the means of accomplishing this object, and, in particular, 
to the (‘omparat ive expediency of (‘stahlishing stqiaralo English colleges, or of enlarging the plan of the existing 
instituii<ms, so as to render them aderpiate to that more extensive purpose. Yon havci transmitted to us several 
most interest Ing coimnimieat ions from the deneral Committee of Public Instruction, and from tho Local Com- 
mit tet? of the Delhi (’ollegi*, on this question. 


“ Moth the C'ommittecs give a 

Separate Colleges for the 
Study of English. 


decided |nvfereTico to the plan of establishing separate Colleges for the study 
of English, and for tlie cultivation of European knowledge, through the 
medium of the Eiiglisli language. Tliey urge, that a thovongh knowledge 
of English eaii only be ae(|uired hy Natives tln*oiigh a eourse of study, begin- 


ni.ig c-iiily in lifo iin.l continued for many y.'nrs; tliiit ilu> knowledge of oar Iiinguage and of European wience, 
wliicli could 1)0 iicquircd in a couihC of education mainly dina-ted to otlicr objects, would not contribute in any 
liigli degree to the impiovcmont of the native clniiaclcr and intellect, while the native languages and literature 
may he adequately jniisned, as a suborilinute hraneh of education, in an English colh-ge; and that anything 
he.\oud tho meie elenients of Knii)i)caii knowledge is most iidvantagevnisly taught through tho European languages, 
with the )ulditional reeommendation, that, when so taught, it comes int.) less direct collision with tho sacred books 


of the MidiomcijiinH and'] Undoes. 

“ By these iD'gumenls you have heon eonviiieeil, iind yon Uav*.! accordingly authorized the establishment of an 
English college at Delhi, and another at Bemtres. 'I’he project of establishing one at Calcutta seems to have been 
tacitly alMunloued ; the Anglo-Indian College, under its present superintendence, being found capable of answering 
the purpose. 

“ While we aliacb much more iniporta lire than is attaelied by the two Committees, to the amount of useful 
instruction which can he communicated to tho Natives, through their own languages, we fully concur with them in 
thinking it highly advisable to enable and encourage a large uunjber of the Natives to acquire a thoroAgh know- 
ledge of English ; being convinced that the higher tone and better spirit of European literature, can produce their 

• TrovelyttU, on the Education of tho People of India, pp. 8, 4. 
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full effect only on those who bocomo familiar with them in the orig-inal lanpuaj^es. While, too, we with the 
Committee that tho higher branches of science may be more advantageously studied in the huiguages of J^huope, 
than in translations into the Oriental tongues, it is also to be considered that tho tit lest persons for tninshiting 
English seientitic hooks, or for putting their substance into a shape adapted to Asiatic students, are Natives who 
have studied profoundly the original works. 

‘‘ On these g]*ounda wo concur with you in thinking it desirable that Iho English course of etlueath^m sliould he 
kept separate from the course of Oriental study at tho native Colleges, and should he allend(‘d for the most part 
by a different s(‘t of students. This, howovcu-, does not necessarily imply thai tlie two coui-s(‘s of study sliould he 
prosecuted in tw’o separattMiistitutions. At the Agra College the Persian and the Hindoo hranehi's iiiv perfirlly 
distinct, and though sonu^ of the students are attaclu;d to both de[mrtii^‘nts, the greati'r ninnlxM- roiiliiu» tluMiiselves 
to one or the other. If an English department were similarly attached to that College, or to t]i(‘ College at Delhi, 
the English language and literaim*e might bo taught classically, and tlic sciences might he taught in English, not- 
withstanding that studies of another ehara(!tcr were piy’sucd within the same walls. #*#*♦# 

“ While w'e thus approve and sanction the measures which 3^011 jiroposc for diffusing a knowhalgc of lhi‘ Eng- 


li'^h language, and the stiuly of European scituicc through its niediinu, wc 

coS?o?S'tranrirtions° ' "" "f " I"'''' 

we pcri'cive some traces in Hkj (Icncral Commiltc(\ and still moi-c* in the hu-al 
(Committee of Delhi, to underrate the iinj)f>rtanee of what may he dom* to spn'ad useful knowlcMlgc among tin* 
Natives tlirough the medium of hooks and oral instruction in tlieir ow'ii langnagos. That mort* c<fm|»h lc education 
whieh is to eominenee by a thorough study of the English language, can he placed within the icacli uf a \ci v small 
proportion of the Natives of India; hut intelligent Natives wdio ]iav(‘ Immui thus ediicatcil, ma\ , as li'acliers in 
college's and schools, or a, s t he writers or translators of useful hooks, eonlri])ute in an eminent (h‘grci‘ to t he more 
general extemsion among their countrymen of a portion of tho acciuircimmts which thi'v have 1 hcinscU (‘s gained, 
and may communicate in some degi*ee to the native literature, and to the mimls of tlu‘ native comiimnil\, that im- 
proved spirit W'hich it is to l)e hoped they will themselves havei imhihed from the influence of European id(‘a.s ami 
sentiments. You sliould cause it to he generally known that eveiy qualilied Native who will zealously (h‘Vole him- 
self to this ta.sk, will h(‘ held in liigli lionou!' by von ; that every a.ssistanee and enconragcnuuif , pctniniaiy or other- 
wise, W'hich the easi* ma> reijuire, will he liberally alhu’ded ; and that no .sei'viee wdiieh it is in the jiowi'i* of a Nalivt* 
to reiuh'r to the British (Jovernmeiit, will he more liighU' a.ecej)table.”t 

^ 


Natives to be educated for 
Public Service. 


In the meantiriK* \\v w ish you to h(‘ fully assiii’cd, not onlv of oiu* anxief}' that tin' jinlicial olliccs to which 

Natives are at present eligihle should he pr()[)crly lilh*<l, Iml of oiir (iarin'st 
wish and hop<* to see them (jnaliti(*d for situations of higher impoi lanei' and 
trust. There is no point of view' in whieh w'<' hiok with greater interest at th 
^ exeriion.s are now making for the iiistmetion of the Native's, than as being calculated to raise* up a idass of 
persons epnilitied, by their intelligence^ and morality, for high employments in tin* (hvil Administration of India. As 
the means of bringing about this most, d(‘sii'able object, we rely ehietly on tliei?* heeoming, through a J'amiliaiit) 
with European literature and seienee, inilmed w'ith tin* ide\‘i.s and feedings of civilized Eur()])e, on the gmieral eii If i\ a- 
tioii of their uinlerstandings. and speeitieally on their instruction e)ii the jirineiples of nnirals ami general jurispra- 
denee. We wisli you to e'onsieler this as our delibei’ato view^ of tin* scope and end to wdiich all our emieavoins with 
i't*spt^('t to the eilneation of the Natives should refer. And the act i\ (! sjdrit of lH*nevolene(‘, guidi'rl h\ judgnu'iit , 
whi(di has hit Inu'to eharaederi/ed 3'our vxertioiis, assures ns of 3'our naidy and zealous eo-opcial ion towards an end 
which w(5 have so dee'ply at heart. 

“ With a view to give the Natives an adflitional motive to tho acquisition of the English language, you have it 

iiM'oritemplat ion gradually to introduce English as fin* layguagi^ of puhlii* 
English to be gradually Ijusiness ii/all its departments; and you have delminiiieil to begin at once by 

adopted in official business. adopting the [n-aetiee of corresponding in Englisli with all Native Brineo.s or 

porsoTVS of rank who are kiiow’n to understand that language, or to have' per.sons about them who uuderstaud it. 
From the meditated eharigo in tho hinguag’e of public busine.s.s, inclmUiig judicial prueoCdings. you antieijiatc* 
several collateral advantage *.s, the prineipal of whieh is, that the judge;, or other European ollieer, being t horouglily 
ace[uainted with tlie language in whieh the proceedings are held, will be, and ajipear to be, less dependent ujion the 
Natives by whom he is surrounded, and those Natives will, in coiisoquenee, enjoy fewer opportunities of bribery or 
other undue emolument. 


t Printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairu of India: General, Appendix I j Public {183'i), pp. itll, 1115. 
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‘‘ If the quention wei-e solely between i-etaining the Persian as the language of public business and replacing it 
by the English, the change would not be prinnl facie decidedly objectionable, and we should willingly rely upon 
your judgment and superior local knowledge as a security that its advantages and inconveniences wonid be duly 
weighed. But if any change he made in the existing pmctico, it is deserving of great consideration, whether that 
change ought not rather to bo the adoption of the Vernaculai- language than of our own, as the language at least of 
judicM* al I Il f ic'c'ctli ngH. 

‘‘ It is highly important that should bo administorod in a langiiago familiar to the judge*, but it is of 

no loss iniportanco Ihat it should be a<lininistor(*d in a langUHge familiar to the 

Justice to be administered riarties, to thoir Jiml to the proplo at largo ; and it is easier for 

in the language of the people. ‘ .11 1. .1 1 i i. 

* ® judge to acquire the language of the iieoplo than for the people to acquire 

the language of the judge. You ai-e imleed partly influenced by a d<‘slre to render this last acquirement more 
common ; hut the poorer (jhisscs, who are the parties concerned in the great majority of the cases which come 
heforo oiir courts, cannot 1).> expected to learn a foreign laipfuago, and we, therefore, arc of opinion, that at least 
the pi'oeuedings of tin! Courts of .lustier should b.- excepted from the pnielieo which you propose gradually to in- 
troduce, and he eotiduetcsl in the Vernacular language of the particular r/Z/oA, or district, unless, upon considera- 
tion, you slionld see good reasons for adlieiiug to the juesent ju-aetice. * 

While sneli was the policy in regard to c.lueation laid down l)y the Couit of Directors in their Despatch 

of the ‘21)lh Scjitcmbcr, 183^, fiom which the Jibovo cxtiacts bavt* Ix'cii ipioted. 

Principles of thoir proceed- consider the principles which guided the jn-oeecdings of the 

ings explained toy tlio com- i .. • •. .111 . 1 ,1 n 

mlttOO of Putolio rnslruction Committee ot Public Instruction since its establishment under ( lie (mverimr- 

in their report in December, (Jcueral’s l{.esolution of 17th July, 'I'hose piineiples were explained 

1831. l,y (,l,„ Committee in their Jiriiited report dated in December, IKll, and the 

following extracts froiii it may he quoted ns throwing liglit upon one imiiortaiit stage of tlie pixigre.ss of education 
in India. The Report of the thmimitioc runs thus : — 

“The inlrodiiclioii of useful knowledge is the great object which they have projioscd as the end of the 
nica.sures adopted or reeoTiiiiiendo.l by them, kcct.iug in view the necessity of consulting (he feelings and con- 
ciliating the eoiifidenco of those for whose advantage their measures are designed. 

“The Coiiiiiiitlee h.as, therefore, eoiitiiiued to eneourage the aeq 11 i lenient of the unlive literal are of liolh 
Mahoniedaus ami Hindoos, in the institutions which they found c.stahlishod I'm- lhe.se purposes, a.s the Madrissa of 
Calcutta and Saiiski it College of Benares. They have also endeavoured to promote t he m l ivity of siuiihir estab- 
lishments, of which local considerations dictated the formation, .as the Sanskrit College of Caleiiltu and the 
Colleges (if Agra and Delhi, as it is to such alone, even in the present day, that the iiilliieiil iai aiid learned 
classes, those who are by birthright or pi-ofessiou teachers and exjiouiulers of literature, law, and religion, Mau- 
ilivis and rumlils, uilliiio^ly n^sort. 

“ In the aliseiiec of their natural patrons, the rich and powerful of their own creeds, the Conmntteo havo^ 
felt it ineiiiiihent upon tlumi to eontrihiite to the support of the learned classes of India., l.y literary emiowiiieiits, 
which provide, not only directly for a certain niimher, but iiidireetly for many more, who derive fn.m (mllogiate 
acpiiremeiits. 1 , roiisiderat ioii and subsistence amongst their countrymen. As far also, as Malioiurdan and Hindoo 
law are eoiieeriied, an avenue is thus o[ipiied for thriii to piihlie employiiieut, and the State is provided with a 
supply of able servants and valuable subjects : for there is no doubt that, inii.erfeet as Oriental learning may 
he ill many resi.eets, yet the higher the degree of the attainments oven in it,, po.ssessed by any Native, the more 
intelligent and liheral he will prove, and the better (inalilied to uppreriato tly) arts and designs of the Ooveriiment. 

“ Blit whilst every reasonahle eiieonragemeiit is givtm to indigenous native education, no ojipoH iiiiily has heen 
omitted by the Coiiimittee of improving its quality mid adding to its value. In all the (hdh'gos the supenii- 
temleiire is Eniopean, and this rireiimstance is of itself an evidence and a ean.se of very impoi-tanl lunelioration. 
In the Madrissa of Calcutta, ami the I lindoo College of Benares, instrtutions of earlier days, European supcrnilriidenei- 
was for many years strriiiion.sly and suercssfully resisted. This opposition has long ceased. The eoiisequences 
areiisysteiiiatieeoiir.se of study, diligent and ix'gular habits, and an impartial appreciation of merits, wl|ieh no 
irstitution left to Nutivo .siipei intondeiirc* alone has ever been known to maintain. 

“ Tlie plan of study adopted in tlie Colleges is, in general, an improvement upon the Native mode, and is 
intended to convey a well-founded knowledge of the languages stndicsl. with a wider range of ae(,ttiremeut than 
is eommoTi, and h) elTeet this in the least jiossiblo time. Agi'ceably to the Native mode of instruction, for instance, 
a Hindoo or Mahomedan lawyer devotes the best year.s of his life to the actpuremotit of law alone, and is very 

• Printed Parliamoutnry Papers relating to the Affairs of India : Qeneralf Appondix 1 ; Public ( 183 i), p. 407. 
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inperfectly acquainted with the language which treats of the subject of his studies. In the Madrissa and Sanskrit 
College the first part of the course is now calculated to form a really good Arnbic and Sanskrit scholar, and a 
competent knowledge of law is then acquired, with comparatire facility, and contemporaneously with other branches 
of Hindoo or Mahomodan learning. • 

“ Again, the improvements effected have not been limited to a reformation in the course and scope of native 
study; but whenever opportunity has favoured, now and hotter instruction has been grafted upon the original plan. 
Thus in the Madrissa, Euclid has been long studied, and with considerable advantage : European anatomy has 
also been inti*oduced. In the Sanskrit College of Calcutta, European anatomy and medicine have nearly supplant- 
ed the native systems. At Agra and at Delhi the elements of geography and astionomy, and matlieiuaiics, are also 
part of the College course. To tho Madnssa, the Sanskrit College of C^^lcutta, and the Agra College, also, English 
classes are attached, whilst at Delhi and Benares distinct schools have been formed for tho dissemination of the 


Spread of English ideas. 


English language. Without offering therefore any violence to native prejudices, and whilst giving liberal en- 
couragement to purely native education, tho principle of^ connecting it with the introduction of real knowledge has 
never been lost sight of, and tho foundation has been laid of great and benelicial change in the minds of those who, 
by their character and profession, direct and influence the intellect of Hindustan. 

“ In addition to tho measures adopted for the diffusion of English in tho provinces, and which are yet only in 

their infancy, the encouragement of tho Viihjalaya, or Hindoo College of 

Calcutta, has always been one of tho chief objects of tlie Committee’s atten- 
tion, Tho consequence has surpassed expectation. A command of tho English language, and a familiarity with 

its literature and science have been acc^uired to an extent rarely equalled by any schools in lOuropi*. A inste 

for English has been widely disseminated, and independent schools, conducted by young men reai-ed in the Vidijalaya, 
are springing up in every direction. The moral effect has been equally remarkable, and an impatience of the 
restrictions of Hinduism, and a disregard of its ceremonies are openly avowed by many young men of respectable 
birth and talents, and entertained by many more who outwardly conform to the practices of tlu'ir countrymen. 
Another generation will probably witness a very material altei*ation in the notions and feelings of tho educated 
classes of the Hindoo community of Calcutta.” * 


CHAPTER VII. 

EARLY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION TN THE MADRAS PRESIDENCY.— SIR THOMAS 
MUNRO’S MINUTES ON EDUCATION, IN 1822 AND 1820— COMMITTEE OF 
PUBLIC INSTRUCTION APPOINTED IN MADRAS IN 1820. 

It will not be out of placo here to take a brief survey of what had in tho meaniimo been done in tlic Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay, in regard to the education of the Natives of those territories. 

In tho Presidency of Madras it appears that from a very early period, “ tho Protestant Mission, under tho pa- 
tronage of the Society fAr Promoting Christian Knowledge, had schools at tlioir 
Meaeuros 5jey(.i.a| stations, of Madias, Cuddalore, Tanjore and Tricliinojioli, in which 
they insii’uetcd the Nativtis, and in aid of which tlu‘y olitained oceasioual grant.M 
from the Local Governments, and permission from the Court of Directors to receive from tho Socii‘ty in England 
various supplies free of freight. In J787 t^ie Court of Directors authorized a perinaiieiit annual grant 
towards the support of threo schools, which had b(u*ti e.stahlishcd with the sanction of the lespeetivo Rajas, at Tan- 
jore, Ramenedaporani and Shevagunga, of 250 pagodas each. These sclnxils w^ere under the direction of Mr 
•Swartz. The Court further directed that a similar allowance should be granted to any other schools wdiieli might 
be opent*l for the same purpose.” f Accordingly, a Protestant School was opened at Comhaeonum, and in January 
1812, a Jisunday iSchool was established at St. Thomas’ Mount, at the suggestion and under tho direction of the 
Military Chaplain at that^ cantonment, and by the voluntary contributions of several Europeans of tho Presidency. 
The object of this school was to afford elementary instruction to the half-caste and native children of the military 
and others resident there. In 1817 and 1818, the Reverend Mr. Hough, Chaplain at Palamcottah, established a Free 

• 

• Quoted in Trevelyan, On the Education of the People of India^ pp. i-9, 
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Low state of Education in 
Madras. 


School there, and another at Tinnovelly, under the auspices of the Madras CoiTGSpondiiif^ Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society, for the insti'uction of native youth in reading, writing, arithmetic, and the elements of English 
grammar, but those wore not supported by the Oovcimment. 

No sysit‘iiiutio effort, however, appears to have been made in Madras by the Govei-nment till Sir Thomas Munro, 
Sir Thomas Munro^s Minutes ^iovernor of tlu‘ Pi’csidency, wrote a Minute'* on the subject, on the 25tli June 
on Education, dated 26th June 1822, recommending, as an object of interest and importance, that the best infor- 
1822, and 10th March 1820. ination sbould be obtained of fbe actual state of education in its various branches 
among the native inhabitants of the [)iovinces under the Madras Oovernmeiit. A (>Hreuhir Ijcttcr was accordingly 
addressed to the sev(u*al (^)lU‘et(»rs, lopiiring them to furnish information n])on certain speeilied points, and on the 
loth March, 1826, Sir Thomas Munro iceor^lcjl another Minute f reviewing the information whieli ha<l thus been col- 
lected, and some passages may he (juoted fi*om it, as showing the edneatit)iial condition of tlie people at that time, and 
the nature of the measuics which that eminent statesman proposed for the progi*ess of ediK'ation. He observed : - 
“ The state of education hero exhibited, low as it is, compared with if i at of our own country, is higher than 

it was in most European counti-ies at no very distant ptu-iod. It has no doubt 
been bet t<‘r in earliiT times; but for tlio last centni*,> it does not a])pear to 
have nmhu'gone any «dher ehangt^ tliaii what arr)se from the numla'r of sehooltji 
diminishing in one ])laee and ineiM'asing in another in eonserjueiieo of tlie shifting of the p()j)iilation, from war, 
and othei’ causes. 'I'he great number of schools lias been supposed to contribute to the k(‘e|»ing of edueatiim in a low 
stuti*, Ijoeause it does not give a sutlieient number of scholars to secure the service of able teachers, 'riu^ monthly 
rate paid by each seholai* is fi-oin four, t.o six or eight annas. Teachers, in gtmcual, do nut earn more than six 
or seven rupees montiily, which is net an allowance sufficient to induce men ])roperly f|ualiruMi to follow the 
profession. It may also be said that the general ignorance of the teachers tliemselvt's is one eauso why none of 
them thaw a largo hotly of scholars together; b\it the main causes of the low staic of tidneation arc the little 
imeouragement whieli it reeiuves, from there IxMiig hut little demantl for it, and the poverty of the people. 

“ These tlillieulties may be gradually surmounted: the hindrance which is givtui to (Mlueatioii by the poverty of 

the ])eoplt‘, may in a great tlegree, be reint>ved by tlie entlt)wmeiit of sehtiols 
througlumt the country by Government, and the want of encouragement will be 
remedied by good eilueation being rendeT*e<l more easy and gimeral, and by the 
preference which will naturally he given to well-educated men in all public offices. No progress, however, can bt; 
made without a. body of bothu’-instrueted teachers than wo have at presmit ; but such a luxly etinnot be bail with- 
out ail income sufficient to afford a comfortahle livelihood to each individual belonging to it ; a moderate allowance 
sbould, thmvfoi’c, bo secured to them by Government, sufficient to jilace tiuun above want; the i-est slioula be 
derived from tbeir own industry. If they are superioT, both in knowledge and diligmice, to the common village. 
Hchoolnijisters, scholars will ffock to them and augment their income. ***'**** 
Whatever exfiense Government may incur in tlie education of the; people, will beamjdy rcfinid by the improvement 
of the country ; for the general ditt'usion of knowleilge is inseparably followed by mori; orderly habits, by increasing 
industry, by a taste for tlie comfoi-ts of life, by exertion to acquire tdiem, and by the growing pro.speriiy of the 
people. It will be advisable to apjioint a Committee of Public Instruction, in order to superintend the establishing 
of the public schools ; to fix on the places most proper for them, and the books to be used in tln;m ; to ascertain in 
wliat manner the instruction of the Natives may be best promoted, and to report to GoA’^ernment the result of their 
impiiries on this imjioriant subject.” J ^ 

Sir ffffiomas Munro’s views were accefite.d by the Madras Council, witb^ very slight modifications, and a Commit- 
Committee of Public Instruc- Public Instruction was appointed at Madras, and the rnembeis were 

tion, appointed in Madras, informed that the object of tl\pir appointment was the general improvement 
1H20. • of the education of the people in the tciTitories subject to Fort St. George. 

Tlieywore directed to acquaint themselves fully with its actual State, and to consider and to ri;port to Governmc;nt, 
from time to time, the results of tlieir enquiries and didibendiona respecting the best means of improving it. They 
were also informed that it was intended to commit to them the duty of directing and superintending the conduct of 
such measures as might be deemed proper to adopt with refertmeo to that groat object. Detailed instructions were 
given to them, founded on the suggestions contained in the Minuto by Sir Thomas Munro, and nearly in the terms 
of tliat Minute, and the Committee submitted its preliminary report on the J6th May 1826. A Schvol‘Book Society 
was also established in Madras, the ccnstitatiuii of which was similar to that at Calcutta. § 


Endowment of Schools by 
Govornmout. 


• Printod Parliamentary Paporii relating to the Affairs of India: General, Appendix I j Public (1832), p. 600. 
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The measures adopted by the Government of Madras, and especially the appointment of the Commit tee of 
Approval by the Court of Instiiudion, were appi-oved by the Court of Directors, but the Commit- 

Directors ; their Despatch of limited its efforts to primary or elementary education. The Court of 
the 29th Septombor, 1830, asto Directors, howeveu', in a Despaldi, dated the ‘2l)tb September, 1830, coniiiiuni- 
£i1£^11s Sdu. O cated iiiiportiint instructions to the (lovernincnt of Madras, aiul tlui followinir 

passages may 1x5 (pioted from it, as showing tlio imiirovemcnt which the Educational Policy liad uixhjrgoiie in favoui- 
of liigher education of the English ty]x* 

“ By the measures originally contemplated by your Government, no provision was made foi- the instruction of 
Higher branches of Know- ]'<>vtion of the Natives in tlu5 higher hi jiiichcs of knowledgi*. A further 

ledge to be encouraged for extension of the elementary edpeation which already existed, and an 
Public Service. i7npi-ovement of its cpiality, by tlie mullipliealion and diffusion of useful 

books in the native languages, was all that was then aimed at. It was, indeed, ])ropos(‘d to eslahlish at the Presi- 
<leney, a central school for the education of teachers ; hut the teachers were to be instructed only in tliosi* i‘lementaiy 
Jic(iuir(5ments, which they were afterwards to teach in the Tehsildarv and Colleciorate Schools. Thi5 improvmuents 
Jn »5dueation, however, wliieli most effectually eontrihiito to eh*vato the moral ami intelh'ctual condition of a. peoph*, 
are those which concern the (‘ducation of thf5 higher classes: of the persons fxtssessirig leisure and natural iulluenet‘ 
over the minds of their eountrymen. By raising tJic standard of instruction among these elasstvs, you would (5V(‘n* 
tiially produce a much greatt'i* and rn()r(5 h(5neli{*ial change* in the ideas and fex'lings of th(5 comiminily than you iMn 
hope to produce by acting directly on tins iriore* nuun'rous class. You are, morcov(‘r, ac((ua.inti'd willi our jinxiiMi'^ 
<lesir(5 to have at our disposal a body of Native's, e|ualilie*el, by their habits ami a-eMjuire*me‘nt s, te) take a large'r share-, 
and e)e*eupy higher situatiems in the^ Givil Aelministral iem eif their e*e)uiitry, than has hithe*rtn be-en the5 pi-aetu-r 
under our Ineliaii Governments, 'riie nieasiuvs fur native education, which have as yet been ado]>l(‘d e)r plauneMl 
at ye)ur Jh’esieleney, have* had no tendency te> preMluev suedi pen*sons. - 

‘‘Measur(5s have been adopted by the Supreme Ge)ve*riiment fe>r plaeitig witliin the reach of the liighe-r classes 
English Education to boon- Native's, uneler the lVe*sieh‘m*y e»f Be-ngal, instriictie)ii in the English lan- 
couragod on same Principles gnage ami in Euro[)can literature ami se*i(‘ne*(*. The'S(5 measures have- heeti 
as in Bengal. attended with a elc grec ejf sue‘e*(‘ss, whie'li, e’e)nsidt‘r'Mg the* short, liim* durintr 

which they have been in e)pe‘ra,lion, is in Ihe5 higlie^st ele*gi‘e*e* satisfactory, atid jnstilie5,s 1 hi5 mo^t, sanguine* lie)pt‘s 
witli respect to the pracl ie‘af)ility e)r spi‘e*ading usi'ful km)wle‘elge aine)ng the native's of Ijxlia, ane) dilljjsing anamg 
idu'in the ideas and se*nl inie*nts pre'vale*nt in eivilizeel Eiireipe*. We are elesire)us that similar im'asnre's slmnld l»e 
iieiopte'el at ,your Pre'side'iicy. 

“ Wc liave.' diree'te'el the* Suprenn* Govenime'nt te) put yein in pexsse.ssie)!! e)f such pai't ol tfie'ir pre)ce'e'dings, and of 
I he infe)rmatie)n w'hie'h I he*y have e'olleetexl, as is ealculateel to aiel you in giving ellee't to e)nr wishe-s ; ami in oreh'r 
to ]jlace you generally in possessie)ti of enir views e)n the cenirse whiedi exight te) be [)iii'sued, we (*m*hjse5 (ns nurnhe^r's 
in the packet) twe) De'sfiatches, whie'Ii wes have* aelelr<'.s.s(*d te) lheSu])rcme Ge)vernment, nmhir date*, th(*olh Sc|>U*ml)cr. 

and 2lHh »Septe*mhe'r, Ne). 31), of 1<S30. We wish yeni to take* into e’e)nsieieration tln5 t‘\pe*eliem'y e»f enlarging 
ihe5 plan e')f the) Ce'ntral Se*hoo1 feir the3 eelueation of teaehci’s, anel re*neti'ring it a seminary lor the* inst ruction of 
t he Natives generally, in the’ higher hrane'hes e)f knowli'elge. Wo wish that thei-e) shoulel he an English te’ae'ljei 
at the Institution, who shoulel not only give* insti'uetie)n in the English language) t«) siie'h simlents as rna\ h»‘ 
ele)sire)us of aeepjiring it, })ut who 7 nay, likewise, he capable) eif assisting them in the study ol Eui*e»pean se'ienoc * 

• Priutoel Parliamontary Pape^rs reflating to tlie) .Affaira of liiejia Ot'turaL Appeiniix I, Public (1832), pp 510, oil 
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CHAPTER VIIL 


EARLY MEASURES FOR EDUCATION IN THE BOMBAY PRESIDENCY DURING 1815-23.— MINUTES 
BY THE HON’BLE MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONB AND THE HON’BLE F. WARDEN, ON 
EDUCATION, IN 1823 AND 1828,— SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S VIEWS AGAINST GENERAL EDUCA- 
TION IN ENGLISH, IN HIS MINUTE OF 1828.— DESPATCH OP THE COURT OF DIRECTORS 
TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, DATED 21st SEPTEMBER 1829, FAVOURING STUDY OF 
ENGLISH.— SIR JOHN MALCOLM’S MODIFIED VIEWS, IN HIS MINUTE, DATED IOtu OCTO- 
BER, 1829.— DESPATCH OF THE COURT OF DIRECTORS TO THE BOMBAY GOVERNMENT, 
DATED 29Tn SEPTEMBER, 1830, IN FAVOUR OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.— THE ELPHIN STONE 
INSTITUTION FOR ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BOMBAY. 


In the Presidency of Bombay also, as in Madras, tlie cause of education bad a small and unorganized beginning. 

The maintenance of Charity Schools for general education appears to have 
measures JmVm Company’s Chaplains, for which 

they occasionally receivecl special allowances or gratuities. In March, 17o2, 
two additional ChapIaiiLS were appointed for Tcllicherry and Anjciigo, “ that the rising gemeration might be instructed 
in the Protestant religion. ” The Court of Directors, in iTf)!), also recommended to the Bombay Government “ the 
setting up ami establishing Charity Schools, wherein the children of soldiers, mariners, topasses, and others, might 
he educated, as well at tho Subordinates, as at Bombay,” and promised the Company’s assislance in the execution of 
any plan which might be found pj*acticablo. By a subsecpient order, bastaids, and the children of slaves, on one 
side, were to bo admitted to tho schools, if tho children wouhl mix with them.'*'' 

Nothing of importan<!e, however, appears to have occuiTcd iill the 29th January, 1815, when a voluntary assem- 
Society for Promotion of bly of the inhabitants of Bombay took place in the Vestry-room, at which 
Education in Bombay, founded a S(X?icty was formed, under the designation of “ Sorit'tyfur rnmoiivij the Edu- 
in 1815. cation of the Poor within the (lovermnent of Bomhayr The plan of tuition 

adopted by the Socitjty was that which hud been ascribed to Dr. Bell, and under its auspices a Central School 
was established at Bombay, and in 1818 and 1819, four native schools were also established in that city ; wdiilst in 
1817, it had established schools at Smut, Tannah, and Broach. Certain Regimental Schools were also placed under 
the management of the Society, which received from the Bombay Government, grants of ground for tho sites of its 
several school s.f 

By far tho most important educational measure adopted at that time was the foundation of the Hindoo College, 

at Poona, which ^vas projected by Mr. Chaplin, the Commissioner in tho Dcccan, 
and established by authority of the Bombay Government, on the 7th 
October, 1821, at an annual charge to tho East India Company of about 
Rs. 15,250, which was confu-med by the Court of Directors. I’lie College jvas designed to contain 100 students, 
divided into 10 classes: three of divinity, one of medicine, one of metaphy^iics, one of mathematics and astronomy, 
one of law, one of logic, one of ludles lettres and rhetoric, and one of grammar. At the instance of Mr. Warden, a 
reference was made to this College in 1825, de.siring to know' whether they w^ere willing to have a branch of 
English educi^tion mhlbd to the in.stiiutioii, and holding out the pmspeet of being supplied with a library of the 
most useful works, — edementary and practical, — in all departments of literature, arts, and sciences. The proposal 
was acceded to with readiness. J 

The Bombay Native School-hook and, School Society^ was formed at Bombay, in tho year 182il, for tho pu^’posc of 

promoting eilucation among the Natives, by the establishment of schools, and 

Bombay Native School-book p,jt„mi 7 ,iiig und enconraKing the compilation of elementary books in tho 
Society, founded in 1823. ^ ^ • i.- u 

naiivo languages, as well as by purchasing and disseminating such as might 

bo judged worthy of tho countenance of the Soci(*ty. It was one of tho fundamental principles of the Society to 
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adhere to the principles and rules on which education is conducted by the Natives themselves. In October, 182d,' 
the Society applied to the Governor in Council foi* pecuniary aid in furtherance of their plans, and obtained arrant 
of lls. J2,720 per annum. The Bombay Government also supplied the Society, gi*atuitously, with a lithographic 
press, and recommended the publication of several useful woi*ks, particularly elementary books in geometry and in 
ethics, so written as to discountenance the marriage of infants, expensive feasts, ami otluM* erroneous practices ot 
the Hindoos.* In 1824-25 a liberal contribution was mmle by certain native gentlemen towards tnecting buildings 
for the use of the Society, and elementaiy works were printed and published, comprehemling grammars, dictionai*ies, 
and spelling books of the Mahrattee, Goojratee, and Hindoostanee languages, with .some elementary books of Ai’itli- 
inetio. Geometry and Geograi)hy and a few books of fables and tales. 

The first measure of any importanc(j, however, in behalf of edueat^m in the Bombay PresidcMiey, appears fo 

HoH^bl® Mr Blphinstone’s originated in a Minute, dated the Idfb December, 1825, recorded by t he 

Minuto on Education, dated Ilonourahh^ MouniKtuart Klphinstom*, Dam Govcmhoi’ of Boinhay. dMie views 
13th December, 1823. expressed by that eminent statesman may bo (juoied here, as throwing liglit 

upon the then state of education in Bombay, and also as iinlieating the sketch of the plan which he jiroposcd for its 
imjirovoment. He observes : - 

“ T have attended, as far as was in my powto*, since I have been in Bombay, to llie means of promoting educa- 
tion among the Natives, ami from all tlnit I havc^observed, and learned by eorr4‘S{M)mhMu*i‘, I am pm-l'cetly eonvinceit 
that, without great assistance from Government, no progress can be made in tliat important iimhu'laking. A great 
Heal appears to liave been performed by Hie Education Society in Bengal, ami it may be expected 1 hat the same 
elT(‘cts should be produced by the same means at this Pre.sideney. But the number of Etiropt'ans hcri^ is so small, 
and our eonneetioii with the Natives so recent, that much greater exertions are r(‘(|nisite on this side of India than 
on the other. 

Tho cireumstanec of our having latcdy sueeeodod to a Brahmin Governrmmt, likewise, hy making it dangerous 
to encourage the labours of tbo missionaiaes, dofirivtis tho cause of Education of fln^ services of a body of men who 
have more zeal ami more time to devote to the object, than any other class of Europeans can bo t'xpeeted to 


po.ssess. 

“If it be admitted that tho assistance of Government is noeessary, tlio next ()m‘st i«m is, Imw it can best be 
The Bombay Education So- ai„l a.v (w.. wavs wliirl, ,)ivs,.nt ilu.n.s.-lv.-s for .-..asiclrrati.,,,, 

cioty to bo helped, by Govern- I'ho Gov<‘rnrnent may take the education ot t Im Natives enl ir4*l\Mni itself, oi 
mont. it may inei-ease tho means and stimulatethoexertii)ns«)ftheSoei(>tyalready 

fo^iriied for that purpose. The best result will probaliiy bo pi*odueed by a combination oi t host' two modes oi 
proceeding. Many of the measurtjs necessary for the dilTusion of education must d(‘|»eml on the sjiontaneous 
zeal of individuals, ami could not bo etfected by any resolutions of tho Governmont. Tho promotion of thos.i 
measures, therefoie, sliuuld be committed to the Society ; but there are others whicli najuiro an organized system, 
4 ind a greater degri*o of regularity and permaneneo than c^aii bo expeetod Irom any plan, the success ot which 
is to depend upon jiersonal eliainetei’. This last branch, therefore, must be undertaken liy the (lovei-nincnt. 

“ It would, liowevei', he re(juisit(‘, when so miieli was entrusted by Govu'rnment to t he Society, 1 hat all the 
material proceedings of that body sliould bo made knoun to Government, and that it sliould be ch'arl) imdcrst<MM| 
that TK'ither religion nor any topic likely to excite di.seontent among the Natives should evei be tom In d on m 
its schools or publications. 

“Tho following arc the principal Trieasures reqnii'cd for the dilTusion of knowledgt^ among the Nafivi-s. 

To^lniprovr tbo mode of teaching at the native schools, and to Inrnufsr tin- 
Educational measures sug- , 3 f schools. Nmnn/, To sui>ply them with sclmol-h.M.ks. 7V//n/, To 

hold out sftmo em-ouragement totlnGower orders of natives In avail thcmselvc.s 
of the means of instruetiori thus afforded them. Fourth^ To establish scliools lor tciicljing the hump^an sciemes and 
improvements in the highei* brandies of edneation. Fifths To provide lor the pn'paiation .iml public ation ol 
books of moral and pliysic^al seieneo in na-tivo languages. aS'/.cVA, To establish .schools toi tlie [luijio.sc. of ti.ic hii.^ 
English to those dispised to .pursue it as a classical language, and as a nieans of aecjidringa knowledge of tin- 
European discoveries. Sevtutli, To hold forth eni?ourageuient to tho Natives in the pin suit ot those last biam Ins >1 

^ ^ After discu.s.sing these various heads of empiiry, thc^ Minute ends in tin* 

Education, W a Duty of the declamtion of educational policy, and religious neutrality in sue). 

State, and its beneHts. ^ 

matters : — 
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“ I can conceive no objection that can bo to these proposals, except the ppreatriess of the expense, to 

which i would oppose tlie magnitude of the object: It is difficult to imagine an undertaking in which our duty, 
our interest, and our honour are more immediately concerned. It is now w'ell understood, that in all countnes the 
luippiness of 1 be poor depends in a gi’eat measure on their education. It is by means of it alone that they can 
jKMpiire those liabils of prudence and sel f-respt^et from which all other good (pialities spring, and if ever there was 
SI (*ount t v where such habits are ret jui red, it is this. VW; have all often licard of the ills of early nuuTiages and 
ov(‘i‘flt>wing ptspulation ; of the ssiviiigs of :i life srpinntlei'tsl on some one occMtsion of festivity; of the helplessness 
of the r\ots, which renders them ji prey to money-lenders ; of their indilTerenee to good clothes or houses, which 
has been nrgetl on some oeeasions sis sin sirgiiiin'iit against lowering the public demands on them ; and, fitrally, 
of tin* vanity of all laws to protect them, ^vh^*u no individual can lit' loiuid who has spiiit enough to take advan- 
tage of those (uiaeted in their favour: tlnue is but out* renu‘ily for all this, wliieh is education. 

“ If there he a wish to eontriliiii e to the aholiiion of tin* horrors of .self-immolation and of infanticide, and ulti- 
mately to the (b‘sl ruction of superstition in India, it is .scarcely neces.sary now to prove, that the only means of 
success lit* in ihe dilTiision of knowledgt*. 

“ In the nieaiif ime tiui dangers to wbieb vve ai*t‘ e\posi“d from I bt* sensitive character tif the rt'ligitm of the 

Xatixt's, and tin* slipperv fonnd:ition of our (Itivernmerit, owing to the total 
separation l)t‘i\Neen ns and our subjects, retpiiri* tin? adoption of some measures 
to eoimieraet tbem ; and Ibe only one is, to remove their prt‘jiulices, and tt> 
eoTUTuinileate our own principles and opiuions by the ililTusion of a rational ednea.lioii. 

It li.is bcf'Ti urged against our ludiaii ( lov<*rnni(‘nt, that we Ii.mm* subverteil the States of the Ihist and shut up 

all till* soure(‘S from wliieb the magniliei*uee of the country was (bu-ived, and 

Noglect of Education, a ro- tbjit wa* have not ourselves eoustrueted a single work, either of ntilityor 
proach to tho British Rule. , , i 

spItMulor. It may lie alb'geil, with nioit; justice, that we have (ineil up tlu* 

lountain of native talent, and that, from tbenatinvof our coiupn'sl, not only all encouragement to the advance- 
ment of knowledge is withdrawn, but i*\(‘ii (lu* aeliial learning of the nation is likely to be lost, and the ])r()duetions 
«»f forniei* genius to be forgotten. S<unetbing sbonld surt'ly be done to I'emove this repj*oaeb. 


Relinjious 
the IWativcs. 


sonsitiveness of 


Religious neutrality in Edu- 
cation. 


To the mivturc* of ri'ligion, ev(*n in t be sligbt(*st dogi-ee, w'ith our* [dans of education, 1 must strongly object. 

1 cannot agree to clog with any additional (litHculty a plan which lias already 
so many obstructions to surmount. I am con\inccd that the (‘oiiviTsioii of tlu* 
iS’atives must infallibly result from I Ik* iiitTusion of knowledge among them 
Kvi<lciitly they are not awai'C of the connection, or all attacks «)n tlieii* igiujranre would be as vig«)cnusly resisted as 
if tbe\ w i-rt* oil t heir religion, 'riu* only ('ffeet. of introducing (Mirist iaiiity into our schools would be to souiui the 
alai'Ui, and to wai'M the Hrahmins of the approaching ilanger ; even that warning might p(*r]ia[).s be neglected as 
long as no converts wen; made ; but it is a sullieient argument against the [dan, that it can only bo safe as long as 
it is inetleet iial ; and in this instance, the danger involves not only failure of our plans of eilucation, but the disso- 
Intiun of our Em])ire.”* 

Somew'liat ditVerent views were entertained by Mr. Francis Warden, Member of the Governor’s Council at 13om- 
Dissontiont IVLiniito of bay, and on the 21)tli Deeeinber, JS'Jd, lie ri*corded a dissentient Minute from 
Hon’blo E. Warden, dated wliieli the bdlow'ing passagesf niay bo quoted as throwing light upon the nature 
29th December, 1823. ^•,,Iltl•oversy. Mi. AV^arden observed ‘ — 

“1 mean to eontendt bat India is not without the means of supplying agents, not only for the affairs of the 
Government should not un- GoviTinnent, hut also for the a<l\aiicenieni of individual interests. I question 
dertako too great rosponsibi- whet her the inti*lb*et of tliCrUiass of the population is in a more degraded 
lity in Education. • stati; In India than that of the United Kingdom, lint it is the furthest from 

my liiteiilion to contend that a higher order of education, and in particular a better, a purer, and more pei*fect 
system of morality is not iiidisp<*nsably necessary. Ihit the means by w’hich that impi’ovement is to bo attained, is 
a delicate and difficult question. 1 must repeat my opinion that the Govern men t should not bo too foi;ward in 
taking the education of the Natives on it.self, nor interfere too much in the institutions that exist in the country, 
impei-fect :i8 they may he. 

“ Though aware of the impolicy of the former raeasai*e, the Governor’s propositions yet appear to infringe 
on both those positions in too great a degree From an over anxiety to complete so good a work, wo run the 
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Dangers of intro du o i n g 
printing in India. 


danger of attempting too much at once, and defeating our object. I would leave the native village scliools 
untouched and unnoticed, without attempting to institute examinations, or to distribute prizes, on the part of the 
Government. I question whether this interference, even if pi*aoticable through so extensive a range of country, 
would not be prejudicial. The schools to bo established on abettor model, in addition to these, should be few in 
number, but efficient in the means of instruction, and of producing schoolmasters. 

“ I would not ostensibly, but indirectly, give every encouragement to the ^lissionaries ; for altln)iigh I 
MiBSionaries should be in- entirely concur with the Governor in the expodieney nf abstaining from all 
directly encouraged and help- attempts at redigious improvement, yet so long as the Natives do not corn- 
ed by Government. plain of the inlerfei’enco of the Missionaries with tlu*ir pif'judiccs, and so 

long as they prosecute their laboui'S with the caution and judgment tl»i*y have hitherto manifested, tlieir e\(*rti()ns 
cannot fail of being profitable ; oven if they comhiiio religions witli moral instruction, no danger will arise out (d 
their agency. The beneficial result may not be immediately conspieuous, yet it must uliimafely appear, vwu 
if limited to the education of the lower classes of the Natives. If education should not produce a r.apid cduinge 
in their opinions on the fallacy of theii* own religion, it Avill at least render them more honest and industrious 
subjects. 

“ If types are to be bought and distributed tlirougliout the country, boj^s ought to be attacdicd to the difiVrcnl 

Ih’essos at llombay to learn the duty of con)[)ositoi‘s. Whatever may be my 
own views on the subject, a most inipoidant question, which has I)cen 
much discussed under the Presidency of Bengal, })rcscnts itself, what would 
he the effects of the power and infiuonce of the Press in the present state of the eounti-y, if the Natives are to he 
taught the art of printing? The dissemination of whatever they choose to ])uhlish, would, of course, imnu’diately 
follow. If we could control the I’rcss, which a distribution of typ(;s would neccssfirily establish and multiply, liy 
publishing only what the local authorities might approve, it wouhl ho well ; hid. such a precaution wouhl manifi sf 
to the disci’iniiiuit ion of the Natives, so great a dread of the effect of our owm policy in facilitating the means (»l 
diffusing knowledge, that wm should excite a spirit of cmpiiry and of agitation under a coni coIIimI system, w hich 
W'ould not bo very f'avoui'ablo to onr character f<)r consistency, or to any contidmicc in the stability of our siipi’c- 
macy. The distribution of types throughout the country demand.s the gi’avi'st eonsidi'rat ion. 

“ No doubt the progress of knowledge can be most effectually and econmnically promoted by a study itl Hu* 

Kiiglish language, wherein, in every hrancli of science, we have, ready eoni- 

English Language the best useful woimIs, wliicb cannot bn eompressed in tracts and 

lAeaus of Education. . , , 1 1 i i .• 

ti*anshitcd in the native languages, without great expimsi* and the labour or 

years. A ela.ssieal knowledge of English ought to constitute the chief object of the Bombay Seminary. As far as 

I have conversed with the Natives, they are anxious that their elnldreii should 1x5 thoroughly grounded in the hug- 

Jish language ; some of the wealtliiest would bo glad to send their cliihlren to Mnghmd tor education, wc7’e it nnf, 

for the clamorous objection of their mothers ; notbing can be moi*e favourable for commencing, or tor the i‘stablisb- 

ment of a good system of education, tium such a disfiosilion.” * 

The de.siro for English education appears to have rapidly increaseil in the Bombay Presidency among t lai 

native iiopubd ion. “In November, 1H27, when Mr. Elpliinstone was abeiit to 
resign bis office of President of the llombay (a'nincil, the principal native 
► pi'inces, chieftains, and geiitlcineu connected with the \V c.^t ot tiidia, assem- 
bkd, and I'csolved to subscribe a .sum of money to bo invested as an eudnwment 
for tlii’ce J’rofes.soi*.s of tlio English language and Eui’ojieau ai ts ami seienees, 
and to request that the Government wouhl pei’iiiit a part of the Town Hall to he appropriated tm- tlie sev^eial esiab. 
lishments for native education, and solicit the Court of l)ireci()r.s to allow' properly qualified pm sons to pi’oceed to 
Bombay, there to reside in the capacity of teachers. The subscrijition and projtosed I list if ut ion were declarf'd to be 
in honour of the Governor, then about to ret uj*n to Europe, aftei* whom they w'ore to be designalecl, Urn h/itfnnsfnn< 
VrofessiW’shipii.' The Bombay^ Goveniraent acquie.sced-in the suggestion, and eommittcMl to tlu; N.'di\ e Edin .it ion 
Society the measures which might bo considered jiropcr for carrying the proposal into eilcct. Unit Soi let^ innne- 
diately took charge of the subscription, which tlnui amounted to Rs. 120, UOO, composed of sums of mone\ ol whit b 
the largest single subscription wms Rs. 17,800 and the smallest Rs. 300, and wbicli had b(‘CTi collected wit Inn the 
space of three moiitlis. The Education Society also proposed that the persons to be selected should be tiul^ 
eminent men, selected from other candidates ‘ by public exam iiiaiioui^is to their fitness, and on no auouiit to b« 
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nominatofl ty private choice or patronage. Tho sphere of one Professor to be languages and general literature ; of 
another, inatlioinatics and natural philoso[)]iy, including astronomy, elementary and physical ; of the third, chemis- 
try, including geology and botany ; tho knowledge of the two last Professors to be particularly imparted with rela- 
tion to the useful arts and the future prt)fi table employment of it by the Natives in life.* 

Tlicse proposals led to a discussion by the (iovernment of Bombay on the subject of native education generally, 
Dissontient opinions in re- ended in a dilTeronce of opinion among tho members of tho GoveninieuU 

gard to promotion of English Mr. Francis Warden, ono of the Mcmbci-sof tho Council, taking a view entirely 
Education in Bombay. favour of English Education, whilst Sir John Malcolm, the Governor of 

Bombay, and Mr. Goodwin, another mcmlxir of Ctiiincil taking a dilTerciit view. 'I’hey i-econknl soj>arato Minutes on 
tlu‘ subject, and since they rclatts to sotuc ot the i-adical principles of educational policy at that time, some passages 
may with advantage he ijuoted from them. Mr. Warden’s Mi tuite, datetl the iJ4th March, lSli8, has the following: — 
“ Yielding to no indi\idual in a conviction of tho advantages of education to every country, I have yet differed 
Mr. Warden Minute of 24th wididy in l•t^s])ect to the best means of successfully prosecuting that object. I 
March, 1828, in favour of on* am so far from abandoning the gi^onnds of that ojunion, that every 3'ear’s ex- 
couraging English. pericneo i*ather contirms me in its sounduoss. 1 have urged the policy of 

dir(‘etiiig our chief effort to one object, to ti ditfiision of a knowledge of tho English language, as best calciilaletl to 
facilitate the intellectual and moral improveinciit of India. Wo have as yet made that only a secondary object. 

“ I must confess that I did not expect to ri'cciv'o so umiualiticd a corroboration of the pojmlaidty at least of that 
opinion among tho Natives, as is aif(U(l(‘d by the Icttei* from tho lea<ling members of tho native community of Bom- 
bay, bringing forwai*d a prnpo.sit ion for cstablisliing professtmsliips to bo denominated ^ Tlir FJphiusttme rrafvsior- 
ships\ for the yuirposo of leaching the Natives, the English language, and the arts, sciences and literature of 
Europij, to be held, in tlio first instaiiee, b}^ leai-iied men to bo invited from Great Biitain, until natives of the country 
shall bo found [)t‘rfectly compotent to undertako the olliee. 

“ Nor did 1 expect to liml so decisive a proof of the facility with which the English languago could ho diffused, 
as is eviibmcod by tlie report recently published in tho i)apors, of an examination at Calcutta, of tho Natives edu- 
eatecl at that Presidency, which exhibits a dis])lay of pioficicncy in that tongue almost incredible. Euder these 
im])ressions, I Kul)sci'ibc entirely to tho opinicni expressed by the author of tho ‘Political llistoiy of India,’ that it is 
better and safer to commence by giving a good dt‘al of knovvlcilgoto a few, than a little to many; to be satislicd witli 
laying the fniuidation stone of a good edifi<‘e, and not desiro to accomplisli in a day what must be the work of a 
cdituiy. 

“But the object of giving a good deal of knowledge to a few can only he promoted by a htdl or sj'stcm of 


education; and tho surest mode of diffusing a bolter sysbmi is by making the 

_ English Study, primary ob- j,. 

language the priniaiy, and not tlio merely secondary 
joct of Native Education. , . ^ .. at mi • 

object of attention in the education ol the Natives. I lie reviewer or the 

work above alluded to remarks, in wliieli I still more cordially eoncur, fliat a more familiar and extended acquaintj 

anco vvilb the English language would, to tin; Natives, bo the surest soureo of intellectual improvement, and might 

become the most, durable tic between Britain and India. In any plan, therefore, for the public education of the 

Natives, tlu^ complclt^ kiiowliMlge of our language ought to foimi .so prominent an object as to lay ground for its 

gradually beeoming at least the established veliiele of legal and ollieial business. Tin* English tongue would in 

India, as in Annwlca, be tin; lasting monument of our dominion; and it is not too much to hope that it might also 

be till* medium ilinmgh which the inhabituiits of those vast regions might Imveafter rival the rest of the civilized 

vv'Oi ld, ill tlie e.x pi'cssioii of all that, most exercises and distinguishes hiimamiiitellwt. 

“If it lie desirable ti» ilitTuse a better .system of ediicution, wo ought at once to encourage the study of the 
EiK’disli tongue, as the leading object with tlie Nativ'e EducatiiHi Society’. I attended its last Annual Meeting, 


and bad *)iil\ ti^ regret that a suflieieiit progreK.s bad not been made by the Natives to enable them to benefit by the 
higher insti uctioii to be derived fifuu the Profes.sor.s on tlieir lUTival in India, instruction which must be given in 
the English hiugunge ; its study then should bo strongly ireommended to tho Native Education Society. No one, 
I imagine, contemplates the education of a hundred million or of seven million of Natives in the English language ; 
but I perceive nothing chi meiical in laying tlie fouiidation-stono of a good edifice for teaching what the higher 
classes of Natives are eager to acquire : a kiiowledgo of English. Tho oxajnple will be followetl, and its effects in 
diiTusiug a bettor system than in sending forth, as at present, school -masters, and in circulating translations which 
not one in a hundred can read or undei-stand, with a smattering of knowledge, will very soon be seen and 
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On the other haiid» Sir John Mnloolm’s opinion was opposed to any genei'al introduction of Eiigliah education 
Sir John Malcolm’s Ticws ftxnong the people of India, and since his views arc still shared by some 
against gcnosal Sduoation in thinkei*8 on the problems of Indian Education, tlie following passages fix)m 
English. Minute, written in 1828, may be quoted here with advantage. The earlier 

part of his Minute has the following : — 

“ I concur with Mr. Warden as to tlie desimble object of diffusing education, but differ us io tlie mode. I am 
His Minute, written in 1828 , opinion the method adopted at this Presidency is of idl idliei's the best that 
‘in favour of Vernacular Edu* can be pursued. The chief ground on which I anticipate advantages from 
cation* establishment of the Klphinstono Prof essoi-s hips, is, that a certain propor- 

tion of the Natives will ho instructed by them not only in the Englif^U language, but in every branch of useful 
science. To Natives so educated, I look for aid, in the diffusion of knowledge among their countiymen, through 
the medium of their Vernacular dialects ; and I certainly think it is only by knowledge being accessible tUrougli 
tlie latter medium, that it ever can bo propagated to any general or beneficial purpose. 

“ This question may be decided by reference to the History of England. Befoi-e the Reformation, our best books 

on religion, morality, pliilosuphy, ami science were veiled in the classical lan- 
guages of Greece and Romo ; and it is a remarkable fact, that since all those 
works have been translated into the Vernacular language of our native country, though gcntlemiMi, men of learned 
professions, and those who arc to instruct youth, still study the classical languages, as the fountains of our know- 
ledge, these are unknown to the great bulk of our countrymen, to whom improved education has been so useful. 
The reason is plain ; the latter have neither that time nor money to spare which is necessary for such stiulies 
There is a still greater necessity that the native's of India, whom it is our object to instrind, should have the ])atlj 
of knowledge rendered as short and as smooth as possible ; all that we are now doing tends to that object, tlic 
complete accomplishment of which will be effected by the establi.shmeni of the Klphiiistene Professors, whoso duty 
it will be to teach the few who are to teach the many, and from w'hom, as a source, the Natives of this (juartci* of 
India will be able to obtain that information and knowledge which is best suited to their wishes, their talents, and 
their various occupations in life. 

“I have on political grounds a consolation, derived from ray conviction of the impossihilify of our (‘vor dis- 
seminating that half-knowledge of our language, which is all, any considerable number of the Natives could attain 
It would decrease that positive necessity which now exists for the servants of Goverument making thcmselvrs 
masters of the languages of the countries in which they are employed, and without which they never can become 
in any respect competent to their public duties. 

“ One of the chief objects, I expect, from diffusing education among the natives of India, is our increased power 

of associating them in every part of our administiation. This 1 deem essen- 
Further Ginployineiit of Na- grounds of economy, of improvement, and of Hccunty. 1 cannot look 

tives in Administration. i‘(Mluctioii of expense in the different brandies of our (lovernment from 

any diminution of the salaries now enjoyed by European public servants, but I do look to it from many of the 
duties they now have to perform being executed by Nativ(5S on diminished salaries. I further look to the employ- 
ment of the latter in such duties of trust and resfionsihility, as the only mode in which wc can promote their im- 
provement ; and I must deem the instruction we are giving them dangerous, instead of useful, unless the road is 
opened wide to those who receive it, to every prospect of honest ambition and honourable distinction. 

•* To render men who are employed beyond the immediate limits of the Presidency fit for such duties, I oun- 
Knowledge of English not template, no knowledge of the English language is necessary. The acquisition 
necessary for Natives beyond of that would occupy a period for other studies and pursuits, but it is (juite 
the Presidency. essential to aspmng Natives that they should have the a<l vantage of transla- 

tions from our language of the works which are best calculated to improve their minds, and increase their know- 
ledge, not only of general science, but to enable them to understand the grounds which leil us to introduce into 
the system of the administration we have adopted for India the more liberal views and sounder maxims of our 
policy and legislation in England. It is to the labours of the Elphinstone Professors that we must look lor tliat 
instruction which is to form the native instruments that must become the medium of diffusing such knowledge ; 
and as no duty can be more important than that of men who are placed at the very head of this course of instruc- 
tion, and as the power of selecting those qualified for the important task will much depend upon the liberality of 
the salaries assigned them, 1 trust, with Mr. Warden, that the Honourable Court will make a grant, to promote 
this Institution, of a sum at least equal to that subscribed by the .Natives of this Presidency.*’* 

* Printed Parliamentaiy Papers relating to the Affairs of India : tfensreZ, Appendix I ; Public (1832), p. 626. 
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The views of Sir John Malcolm were generally concurred in by Mr. Goodwin, his colleague in Council, but 
C t f matter went up to the Court of Directors, they, without laying 

DSeotore*i>f° 21 ^ September, down any definite decision between the conflicting views, as to the exoep- 
1826 , to the Government of tional claims of English Education advocated by Mr. Warden, and the kind 
Bombay, favouring the study of education proposed by Sir John Malcolm, recorded a Despatch, dated the 
of English. 2lBt September 1829, to the Bomlmy Government, in which, referring to the 

subject of Education they made the following significant observations 

“ The measures which you have as yet adopted for the furtherance of this important object, are inconsiderable, 
compared with those which you have in comiemplation. There is one of them, however, to which wo are dis- 
f)Osed to attach very considenihle importaiiQ-i, the establishment of an English School at the Presidency (under 
the superintendence of tlie Committee of the Native School-Book Society), where English may be taught gram- 
matically, and where insti-uction may be given in that language, on history, geography, and the popular branches 
of science; and we are liappy to find iliat Mr. Warden bears testimony to the anxious desire of many among 


the Natives to obtain the benefit of an Knglisli Plducatioii for tbeir children.” * 


Sir John Malcolm’s views 
modified in favour of English 
Education, in his Minute, 
dated 10th October, 1829 


In tin* meantime, Sir John Malcolm appears to have modiHtid his views in 
regard to Koglish Kducation, as is shown fi*om the following passage in a 
Minute recorded by liim on the lOth October, 1829 : — 


“ I have given niy soTitiincnts niost, fnlly npoti tlie inexpediency, ns well as impracticability, of conveying 

genoriil iiistniction (o our native subjects iji India, through the medium of 
English Schools may bo es- Knglisli language, hut 1 by no means desire to express an opinion that 

tablished. schools for that ]>uipose should not be extended. While ifcords of offices, a 

part of (ho judicial pioceediiigs, and all coircspoiidenee and aci'ounts, are written in English, there will bo profitable 
employii.eut for all who hiani to read and write this hingnage, and a familiarity with it will open to those who pos- 
sess it', now soinocs of knowledge, and i(nallCy them to promote improvement. Krom English schools being estab- 
lished at no j.laco, but Homhay, the pay of wrilers and aeo.mntunts is immoderately high ; and when the.se move 
from the Presidency, they reipiiro still higher wages ; and when well qiialilied, they ean, from their limited numbers, 
eommand almost any |.ay they demaml. This introduces a tono of e.xtravaganco of demand tVom this class of 
persons in all our departments. Of some remedies for this evil 1 shall speak hereafter; but the real mode to 
<lo(!rease price is to multiply tho article. English Schools should he established or encouraged at Smut and Poona, 
and 1 look to the small colony of East Indians about to be cstabli.sbed at Phoolshclier, with great hope of aid in 
thiK as in other branches of improvement.” t 

In their Despatcli, dated the 29t]i September, IH.'lO, io the Goveimment of Bombay, tho Court of Directors 

bow(;vt*r, gav (5 clear expression to their vi(?vvs in regard to English Education, 
as is shown by the following exti-act from that Despatch : — ^ 

“ It is our anxious desire to afford to the higlicr classes of the natives 
of India, the means of instmetion in European science, and of access to the 
literatui-c of civilized Europe. The character which may bo given to tho 
classes possessed of leisure and natunil iidluence, ultimately dctcmiinos that of tho whole people. We are sensible, 
nioroover, that it is our duty to afford tho best ecpiivalent in our power to these classes, for tho advantages of 
which, tho introduction of our Covcrnirient has deprived them ; and for this apd other j-easons, of which yon are 
well aware, we arc extremely <lesirous that their education should bo sucl^ as to qualify tlieiii for liigher situations 
In the Civil Goveniment of India, than any to which Natives have hitherto hee.n eligible. 

^‘That tho time has arrived when elTorts may bo made fop this purpose, with a reasonable pix)bability of 
.success, is cv Idenced by ^Tarious facts, one of the most striking of which is, the liboml subscription which has 
l•(‘cently beiui i-aiscd among the Natives under your Presidency for the foundation of an institution, at which 
instruction is to be given in the English language and literature, and in European science, through the medium of 
the English language. To this projected institution wo have already, at your recommendation, expressed gur will- 
ingness to afford libt;ral support, but we delayed authorizing any specific subscription, in consequence of our not 
having received, either fi-om yourselves or fmm the native subscribei's, any mature and well-digested plan. 

“ We have since received from the Supreme Government a further i*eport of the progress of the seminaries for 
tho education of tho Natives, which have been established under tho Presidency of Bengal. The success of 
those institutions has been in the highest degree satisfactory ; and the various experiments which have been made 


Despatch of the Court of 
Directors to tho Bombay Gov- 
ornmont, dated 29th Soptom* 
bor, 1830, in favour of English 
Education. 


• Printed Parliainenta^ Papers relating to the Affairs of India: Ocneral, Appendix 1 j Public (1882), p 622. + Jb., p. 639. 
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in that part of India, have afforded so much valuable experience, that we now no longer feel that uncertainty 
which we expressed in our Despatch last referred to, with respect to the choice of means, for an end we have so 
deeply at heart. 

“Among the Native Colleges which now exist and flourish in Bengal, none has had so great success as the 

Anglo-Indian College, which originated, like the proposed Elphinsione 
Example of suocessflil Eng- Institution, in a subscription among the Natives, and is <lireeted to the same 
lish Education in Bengal. ob jects. This College is partly suppoi'teil by Govomnn‘nt, and is under the 

inspection of the General Committee which has been appointed by the Supreme Government for the Superinten- 
dence of Public Instruction. 

“ In forming apian for the Elphinstone Institution, it is of cours*^ proper that the wislies of the subscribers 
The Elphin stone Institution should be consulted. They, however, like the Natives who established the 
may bo helped, like the Anglo- Anglo-Indian College, would, we have little doubt, be willing that the institution 
Indian College at Calcutta. should ho under your gemu'al siiperintendenee, and a Committee of their own 
body iniglit be assoeiiited in the management, with some officer, or officers, of Government, in such nianin'r as you 
might judge most advisable. 

“ If the subscribeis arc willing to acquiesce in sueb an arrangement, we authorize you to concert with them a 
plan for the formation of tlie projected instil ution, taking the Anglo-Indian College at Calcutta, generally, for your 
model ; and if the plan when completed should not differ very materially from that of the (iollego last mentioned, 
we authorize you to make such donation, or sucli annual subscription, to the Elphinstone Institution, as may appear 
to you advisable, with reference to the importance of the object in view. * 

In November 1830, the total amount of subscriptions for the Elphinstone Institution at Bombay 

reached Ks. 2,15,000, and the Court of Dii“ectors were requested to subscribe a 
similar amount on the pait of the Company, ami to receive the total sum so 
subscribed by the natives of Bombay and the Covernmeiit, on interest at (i 
per cent., into the Public Treasury at Bombay — the inlmrst of this (5ipital 
Kuml to go towards defraying the expenses of the Institution. Belative to 
this subject, the following extrmd, from the Despatidi of tin* (/\)ui't of Dii-ectors 
to the Government of Bombay, dated the 12t]i l)ocemb<!r, JK*f2, may be (pioted, 
as showing how far the policy of imparting English education to the natives of India liad advanced in that Brtisi- 
dency. The jiassagc runs as follows : — 

“ We have already, in our letter of lOtli September, 1830, empowered you to grant sucli sum as you may 


Subscriptions for the Elphin- 
stone Institution. The Court 
of Director's Despatch to tho 
Bombay Govern men t, dated 
12th December, 1832, regard- 
ing Aid and Superintendence 
of the Institution. 


deem advisable, in aid of tho proposed Elphinstoiio Institution ; your suggestions as to the mode of eonstituting 
that institution appear judicious. You tliink that the teachers to be furnished from thiv country should bo,— ‘ one 
superior Professor of mathematics, asti-onomy, and all branelies of natural philosopliy, together wit h an under 
Professor or teacher, who ought to possess a comploto knowledge of the practical application of t lie sciences of 
architecture, hydraulics, mechanics, A^o*, to the useful purposes of life.’ To the latter person you propose allotting 
Rs. 600 per mensem ; to the foi-mei', Hs. 8(j0, with use of tho house built for ihv, astronomer, ami the charge 
of the Observatory and instruments. As the study of the English language and literature was one of the main 
objects for which the institution was foumhul, it is, of course, intended that either the head Professor, or his assist 
ant should be competent to give instruction on tliose subjects as well as on .science.” t 


• Printed Parliamentary Papers relatilig to the Affairs of India : Oeaerot, Appendix I ; PuhLic (1832.', p. 543. f fh , p 548. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


SUMMARY OF THE VARIOUS STAGES OF THE MEASURES FOR EDUCATION OF THE NATIVES 
OF INDIA, AND EXPENDITURE INCURRED BY THE EAST INDIA COMPANY, UNDER THE 
ACT OF PARLIAMENT, STATUTE 53, GEO. III., CHAPTER I55,~FROM 1813 TO 1830. 

The narrative contained in the precAling chapters may be summarized as indicating certain marked stages 
Stages of the policy of Bdu- progress and development of the policy of education in India. The 

oation in India. The earliest earliest stage was the period when education of the natives of India was 
stage— Inactivity. not regarded as a part of the administrative policy of the East India Com- 

pany, which, indeed, did not at that time possess any territorial dominion or recognized political authority. Such 
authority had its legal beginning in the grant of the Diwani of Bengal, Behar and Oi*issa, by tlio Emperor Shah 
Alam, to the East India Company, in 1765, and the political circumstances of that period left no time or inclination 
for the promotion of learning, or formulation of any educational policy. 

The sacAind stage was the foundation, by Warren Hastings, of the Calcutta Madrissa, in 178J, and the Benares 
The 2ild Stage — Enoour- College in 1791, for the purpose of ti*aining Mahomodan and Hindu officers 
agomeht of Oriental Studies, for ranks in the J udicial and other Administrative offices of the Company. 

1781 to 1791. 

The third stage was, whilst in various places, some individual efforts were made foi* pi*omoting education, no 

^ organized system existed, nor had the principles of a definite educational policy 

The 8rd Stage— Unorga- , i • ii . 

nized Individual Efforts. declared. Ihis stage, liowever, was an important one, as discussions. 

as to the expediency and policy of educating the natives of India, engaged 
attention, as shown by the elaborate treatise of Mr. Charles Omnt, which was written during 1792, and submitted 
to the Court of Directors in 1797, and also by Lord Minb^’s Minute on Education, written in 1817. 

The fourth stage is represented by the Resolution passed by the House of Commons declaring it to be the 
The 4th Stage— Legislative duty of England to promote the interests and liappiness of the native inhahi- 
reoognition of Education, as tants of the British dominions in India, and to adopt such measures as may 
a duty of the State, in 1818. tend to the introduction among them of useful knowledge and moral improve- 
ment — a declaration to which effect was given in section 43 of the Act of Parliament, 53, Geo. III., Chapter 155, 
which was passed in 1813. 

JiJth stage is one of comparative apathy, ou the part of the authorities in India, because, notwithstanding 
The 6th Stage — Apathy of that the Court of Directors, in their Despaicli of the 3rd June, 1814, 

the Indian Government to- invited the special attention of the Governor-General to the provisions of the 

new Act regarding Education, no measures of any signilicant kind were taken 
for some years, to give effect to the benevolent intentions of the Act of Parliament. 

The sixth stage is remarkable for the activity of the authorities in India, in adopting systematic measures for pit)- 
The 6th Stage — Appointment rioting education among the people. It was during this period that the Com- 
of Committees of Public In- mittees of Public Instruction were apjiointed .* One at Calcutta in 1823, 
struotion, 1828 to 1826. another in Madras in 1826, and the Education Society at Bombay, in 1823. 

The operation of those Societies, and the policy of Government on the subject of education, have been de- 

. ^ scribed in the preccdini? chapttTs, and it is apparent that up to the year 1830 

Education remains unsettled. educational policy m regard to the conflicting claims of Oriental learning 

on the one hand, and of English education on the other, had not been settled 
cither by the Governments of the three Presidencies in India, or by the Court of Directors in England. Nor does 
it appear that the spread of education was regarded, duiing this penod, as having higher aims than a desire to 
procure a supply of trained native officials to fill subordinate ranks in the administration. 

It will be the object of the following chapter to describe how a great and radical change came upon the Edu- 
Expenditure on Education policy of Government, immediately after this period, decisively in 

in India, under Section 43 of f®»vour of English Education, as distinguished from Oriental studies in Arabic 
Act of Parliament, 63, Geo. and Sanskrit. In the meantime, however, it will be interesting to see how 
III., 0. 165, 1818 to 1880. Government in India had carried out the intentions of Parliament 
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expressed in Section 43, of the Act, r)3 Goo. III., cliapter 155, which laid down that “ a anm of not loss than ouo 
lac of rnpeds in cuoli year shall bo sot apart and ai)plicd to tho revival and impiovoinent of liteintiiro, ainl tho 
encouragement of tho learned natives of India, and for tho introduction and pi-oniotion of a knowledge of tlio 
sciences among the inhabitants of tlio British territories in Indio.” It will bo roineinberod that tho Act was 
passed in the year 1813, and the following table, taken from the printed I’urliamontiiry Papers* of 1832, gives an 
account of all sums that had been applied to tlie purpose of educating tho natives of India, from the year 1813 lo 
tho year 1830, both inoliisive, covering a poruxi of 18 years : — 


Ykaks. 

Bkxoal. 

Madkas. 

IhiMHAY. 

Total. 


£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1813 

4,207 

480 

112 

5,129 

1811 

ii,(i0d 

ISO 

191) 

I2,5s:> 


4, *1.05 

180 

537 

5,122 


5,14(> 

•ISO 

578 

('>,20 1 

1«17 

5,177 

•ISO 

795 

0, 152 


5,21 1 

m 

030 

0,321 


7,191 

480 

1,270 

8,J)1I 

1S20 

.".,807 

480 

1,101 

7,(;88 


C,S82 

•kso 

591 

7,9.".0 

1822 

9,081 

480 

591 

10,I.V. 

1823 

0,13 1 

480 

594 

7,20H 

1824 

19,070 

480 

1,434 

IM.HS-I- 

1825 

57,122 

480 

8,901 

oo,.".o;i 

1823 

21,023 

480 

r>,:io9 

27,112 

1827 

30,077 

2,140 

13.090 

ir.,313 

1828 

22,797 

2.980 

10,001 

.3.".,81.I 

182!) 

24,003 

3,01 t 

!).799 

3S,070 

1830 

28,748 

2,910 

12,(;3l> 

4 1,330 

(Jrand Total, 1813 to 1830 

2,75,8 17 

18,100 

09,233 

.3,03, IHO 

This account yields an avei'a^o expenditure of 

£20,103 a year, 

wliich, even aen 

U’difiL,'’ to the higher value of th 


Actual Expenditure double Iho.so (lays, may bo roundly stated to bo mort' than two facs of nipoos, 

the minimum amount required that is, more than double (ho amount retpiired by f lie abovi'inentionod Act of 
by tho Act of Parliament. Parliament to lie .sjieni on edueaf ion in rndia. Whatever, (hei i fore, may he 

said as to (he F]duea,tional Policy of the East India Company durim^ this jiei iod, and a]){ir(. from the cpie.sfion 
whether the anm of one Zur of rupees, named ns the minimum annual expenditure on Education by the Act of 
Ihirliamcnt was .suHieient, neither the Court of Directors nor the authorities in India cun lie accn.s(‘d i it her of 
havin.^ endeavoured to evade tho intentions of Parliament, or to have cxereised undue paisimony in ^o'vino- ullVet 
to those intentions. 


* Printed Parliamentary Papern relating? to tho Affairs of India: General. Appendix I; Puhhe (1«:12), p. 483. 
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Actuftrlly bo VoQiiired for tho iiso of tho difFcrcnt colloges; and to employ that portion of their annual income, whicit' 
would by these means be set free, in the establishment of now seniinarios for ^iv'ing instruction in English and the 
Vemacnlar langua^^es, at the places whei*e such institutions w.ere most in demand. 

“ This fundamontal difference of opinion lonj.,^ obstructed the business of the Committee. Almost everything 

wliich came before them was more or less involved in it. Tho two parties 
Obstruction caused in con- e<jually balanced as to be unable to make a forward movement in 

sequence. dii-oction. A particular point might occasionally be decided by an acci- 

dental majority of one or two, but as the dticision was likely t(» bo reversed tho next time the subject came under 
consideration, this only added inconsistency to ineftiinency. This state of things lasted for about three years, 
until both parties became convincisl tliat the usefulness and respectability of their body wcmld be utterly com- 
promised by its longer continuance. Tiie Conimitiee bad come to a dead stop, and the (jovernment alone could 
set it ill motion again, by giving a prcf)onderan<*.e to one or the other of the two opposite sections. The members, 
therefore, took the only coinso whi(di remained open to tliem, and laid Ixd'ore the (lovernmeiit a statement of their 
existing position, and of tho grounds of tln^ (ionllicfing opinions held h}" them. 

“The question was now fairly brought to issue, and the (Jovcrninont was fon’od to make its election between two 
Government called upon o[)posite principles. So much, jierliaps, never depended upon I lie delermina- 
to decide tho issue between t ion (d’ any (jovernment. Ilapfiily, tlnn-e was I hcri at the liead of affairs one 
English and Oriental learning, tlio ft‘w who pursue the welfare of the ])ubli(‘, independently of every per- 
sonal consideration : happily, also. In; was supported by one who, after having embellished the literature of Kurofie, 
came to its aid when it was trembling in tin; .S(‘ale with the lit(*rature of Asia.”* 

The first allusion in the pre(;eding passage is to Lord William Hmitinek, then ttovernor-CJeneral of India, and, 
Lord Macaulay’s celebrated 'I'l' ^wc.nd to Lord Macauliiy, anIio had iwioilly aiTivcl from KMf,d.-irid, as a 
Minute in favour of English Member ot the new Supremo Council in India. “ On bis arrival, Macaulay 
Education, dated 2nd Febru- was appointed Jhvsident of the Cominittei; ; but bo declined to take any 
ary, 1836. active part in its piYxuHMlings until the (.lovemnnint had linally pronounced on 

tho (juestiori at issue. Later, in January 1835, tho advocates of the two systems, than whom ten abler men could 
not be found in the Service, laid t]i(‘ir opinions bd’oro the Supreme Council ; and, on the 2nd of February, Macaulay, 
as a Member of that Council, produced a Minute in which he adopted and defended the views of the FnHish 
section ill the (.\)mmittee.” t Minute contains some passages which arc interesting and instructive, as tlirowing 

liglit upon tlu; spirit and nature of tho new edueatioiial poli(;y, and they may be ([iiottid here : — 

“ H(jw stands tlic ease ? We bav<; to educate a people who cannot at present lie educated by means of their 
English Literature pre-emi- Wo must twu-li ( hotii some foieign liuigmijr.'. Tlie oluims''<)f 

nent, and boat suited for Edu- “we ewn language it is hardly necessary to reeapituhib;. It stands pre-emi- 
oation in India. lumt even among the languages of the West. It abounds vvifli works of imagi- 

nation not inferior lo the noblest which Greece has beipieathed to us ; witli moflels of every sjieeies of eloquence • 
with historical compositions, wliicli, considered merely as narratives, have seldom been siii passed, find which, con- 
sidered as vehicles of ethical and fiolitieal instruction, have never been equalled ; with just and lively refiresenta- 
tioiiH of hiimaii lift; ajid human nature ; with tin; most profound spe(!iihil ions on metaphysics, rriomls, govern men t 
jurisprudence, and tT*ade ; with full and correct information respecting every experimental science wliich tends to 
preserve the licallh, to increase the eomfoi't, or to expand I he intellect of man. Whoever knows that language has 
ready access to all the vast inlellcctual wealth which all the wisest nations of tin; earth have created and hoai’ded 
in the course of ninety general ions. It may safely he said that the literature now extant in that language is of far 

gi’eatm* value than all the literature whicdi three hundred ^ ears ago was extant in all tho languages of the world 

together. Nor is this all. In India, Knglish is the language spoken by the ruling class. It is spoken by the 
higlwi* class of Natives at the seats of Government. 1 1 is likely to Tiocome tho language of commereo throughout 
tin; seas of i\i6 Fast. It is the language of two great Furoj^i'an communities which are rising, the one in the 
south of Africa, tlu; other in Australasia ; communities which arc every year becoming more important, and more 
closely couneeted willi our Indian Fnipiiv. Whether wo look at the intrinsie valut; of (xur literature or at the par- 
tieulai* situfilioii of this country, w'o .sliall see the strongest rea.son to think that, of all foreign tongues, the English 
tongue is that which would he tlie most u.s<;fnl to our Native subjects. 

“ The (lucslion now before us is simply whether, when it is in oiu* power to teach this language, we shall teach 
languages in which, by universal confession, there are no lx)cks on any subject, which deserve to be compared to 


• Trevelyan — On the Education of the people oj India^ pp. O-IS. 
t Trovelyan’s Lt/e of Jfacutdify, £d. 1881 ; p. 290 
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Analogous oases of education- 
al effort. 


our own ; whether, when wo can teach European spience, we shall teach systems which, by universal confession, 
whenever they differ from those of Europe, differ for the worse ; and whether, when wo can patronise sound philo- 
sophy and time history, we shall countenance, at the public expense, medical doctrines, which would disgrace an 
English farrier — astronomy, which would move laughter in the girls at an English boarding-school — history, 
abounding with kings thirty feet high, and reigns thirty thousand years long — and geography made up of seas of 
treacle and seas of butter. 

“Wo are not without experience to guide us. History furnishes several analogous enses, and they all teach 

the same lesson. Theie are in modern times, to go no further, two memor- 
able instances of a great impulse given to the mind of a whole society — of 
prejudice overthrown — of knowledge diffused*— of taste puritied — of arts and 
sciences planted in countries which had recently been ignorant and barbarous. 

“The first instance to which I refer is the great revival of letters among the Western nations at the close of 

the fifteenth and the beginning of the, sixteenth euntury. At that time almost 

Bevival of ^ every thing that was worth romling was contained in the writings of the 

attheolosooftholfithandtho - .n ^ j u j * . i t 

beginning of the 16 th century ancient Crreeks and liomans. Had our anci'stors acted as the C.ommitteo ol 

Public Instruction has hitherto acted; had they iiogh‘cted the language of 

Cicero and Tacitus ; had they confined their attention to the old dialects of our own island ; had Ihey printed 

nothing, and taught nothing at the universities, but chronicles in Anglo-Saxon, and romances in Norman- French, 

would England have been what she now is ? What the Greek and Latin were to the contemporaries of More and 

Ascham, our tongue is to the people of India. The literature of England is now more valuable than that of 

classical antiquity. I doubt whether the Sanscrit literature be as valuable as tlmt of our Saxon and Norman 

progenitors. In some departments in history, for example, T am certain that it is mmdi less so. 

“ Another instance may be said k) be still before our eyes. VVitbiu the last buudred and twenty yeai*s, a nation 

which had previously been in a state as biirbarons as that in which onr ances- 
Example of intellectual pro- were befoio the Crusades, has gradually emerged from the ignoi ance in 

gross m U88I . which it was sunk, and has taken its place among ci\ilised connnunilics. 1 

speak of Russia. There is nowin that country a large educated class, abounding with persons lit to serve the State 
in the highest functions, and in no wise inferior to the most at;coniplislied men who adorn the best circles of Paris 
and London. There is j-easoii to hope that this vast Empire, which in the tirm; of our gratidfaLlu'rs was probably 
behiud the Punjab, may, in the time of ouj* grandtdiiJdrcn, bo pressing ch>seou Fram’o and Britain in the cai'cer of 
improvement. And bow was tliis change eiTect4.‘d ? Not by flattering national pi'ejmiices ; not by feeding the mind 
of the young Musc(3vite with the obi woman’s stories which his rude fathers had believed ; not by lillirig Iiis hcail 
with lying Icgemls about Si. Nicholas ; not by encouraging him to study the great (|ueslion, whetlier the world 
w^as or was not created on the 13th of September; not by calling him ‘a learned native, ’ wlum ho hfis mast(»rod all 
those poinbs of knowledge; but by teiudiiiig him those foreign languages in which the greatest mass of information 
Ifad been laid up, and thus putting all that information within his reach. The languages of weslerii Euiopc civilised 
liuBsia. J cannot doubt that they will do for the Hindoo what they have done for the 'lartar.”* 

liOrd William Bentinck This Minute was concurred in by Lord W^illiam Rcnlirutk and his (M)uncil, 

ad opts Lord Macaulay’s views : and un the 7th March, 1^35, they passed the following Rcsolulion, which set 
Government Besolution, dated . ir j 11 • rn ^ 11 

7 th March t835 in favour of once and for ever, and which is one ut tlio most mcmoralile 

English Education. records in the history of Education in India. It was thus worded : — 

“ The Gfovornor-Goncral of India in ^ Council has attentively considered the two h*tttu*s from the Secretary 
to the Committee, dated the 21st and 22nd January last, and the papers i-eferred to in thc'm. 

“2wd. — Hia Lordship in Council is of opinion that the great object of the Brilisli (luvcrnmeat ought to be 
the promotion of European literature and science amongst the natives of India, and that a! M ho funds appropri- 
ated for the purposes of education would be best employed on English education alone. 

“3?‘d. — But it is not the intention of his Lordship in Council to abolish any (college oi* hcJiooI of native learn- 
ing, while the native population shall appear to be inclineil to avail themselves of tlm advantages which it affords ; 
and his Lordship in Council directs that all the existing professox’s and studmits at all the institutions under the 
superintendence of the Committee shall continue to I’cceive their stipends. But his Loi'dship in Council dciddcdly 
objects to the practice which biis hitherto prevailed, of supporting the students during the pcri<xl of their eduea- 
tkm. He ooneeives that the only effect of such a aysiem ean be to give ai txtieiai enoouragement to branches of 
learning which, in the natural course of things, would be superseded by more useful studies ; aud lie direeis tbai 
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no stipend sliall bo ^iv^on to any student who may hereafter enter any of these institutions, and that when any 
•professor of Oriental leaniin«r shall vacate his situation, the Committee shall report to the Government the number 
and state of the class, in order that the Government may be able to decide upon the expediency of appointing a 
successor. 

“ \th . — ft has come to the knowledge of the Governor- General in Council that a largo sum has been expended 
by the Committee, in the printing of Oriental works. His Lordship in Council directs that no portion of the 
funds sliall lioreaftor bo so employed. 

“ - -Ilis Lordshij) in Coiiticil directs, that all the funds wdiich these reforms will leave at the disposal of 

the Committee bo honcefoi Mi employed in impurting to the native population a knowledge of Knglish literature 
and science, through the medium of the hiiglish language; and His Lordship in Council requests the Committee 
to submit to Government, with all exjx'ilition, a ])lan for the accomplishment of this purpose.”'*'^ 

While such was the nature of the future educjitiomil policy declared by Govcrnriicnt, it is im])ortant to con- 
Feelinga of tho Hindus on- Hidcj* the feelings with which it was legarded by tlio Native })opulatinn. It 
tirely in favour of English has ahvady ])ccn shown that tlie Hindus in Bengal had aln*aily b(‘t‘n foi'emosl 
Education. their desir-c to learn the Mnglish language, literature, and sei(*ne(!s, and had 


for this jjiii’posc foumhid the* Vidunht ffa ov Anglo-lmlian (/oll(‘ge, from their own voluntary eontrihutions, so larback as 
181t), and that llaja Ram Mohun Itoy, tluj rcHiognised lea<ler of their a<lvan(U‘d and enlightimod pai'ty, had submit- 
ted his able and elofjinmt Mmnorial, in JS2d, i)rotesting against tin? expcmditiire of money on Sanski-it learning, and 
pi’aying that all available funds and ende!iv<nir.s should be dev'oted l.o t Ini pi'omotion of education in the lOnglish 
language, literature, and seienees, among the [xiophi of India. It has also been stated tliat, in 1827, ilui Hindus of 
Bombay J*ais(‘d a vast subsfiription exceeding two lam of laqaics as an emhnvment for Pi'ofessors of the English 
language, and BurofaNiii arts and seienees, in honor of Mr. Kl[>lnnstone, the hiie Governor of the Presidency, and 
that their elVorts residted in tlni foundation of the Blphinstom^ Institution, oi‘ Colh‘ge, in Bombay. There can, 
th(5refoj*(*, be no douht that, tlio G()vernor-(ienera.rs Re.solution of the 7tli Mai’<;li, iSdo, was greeted xvith joy l)y the 
Himlus, a, nd eonteiiq)oi*ary evideneo is not wanting to show that KiKih was the ease. Sir Charles Trevi‘lyan, who 
at that time held important ottice in tho Jiidian Civil Service, boars his testimony to the them state of things, in the 
following vvoixls : — 

“ This l)rings u.s to tlio second point which we had to consider, namely, whether, supposing English literature 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s tes- ^**‘*^^' adapted for the iniprovenient of the jieople of India, tfiey are tlumi- 

timony as to tho popularity of selvi's ready to profit by the advantages which it hohls out. If it can be 
English ii^ducatiou among tho proved that tuition in Liuopean .science has h(*eom(M)ue of the sensible wants 

of the j)Cople, ami that, so fai* from being satisfied witli their own learning, 
they display an eager avidity to availtlicinselves of every opp<u'lunity of aequii-ing the knowledge of lh(j W(‘Sl, 
it must h(i a(lmilfc<l that tin? ease put l)y the Committee of 1824 has oeeiirred, and that, aeeording to llieii* own 
rule, the time has arriveil wln.-n instruction in Western’ literature ami science may be given on an extensive scale, 
without any fear of producing a re-action. 

“ Tlie proofs that such is the actual state of things have been a li*eady touched upon. As the pi’ineiple of the 

School-book Society is, to print, only sueb books as ai’c in dcunand, and to fiis- 
Excessive sale of English them only to tho.se who j>ay for tlnmi, its operations furnish, perhai>s, 

tho ]>est test of tho existing condition of public feeling in regard to the 

ditforent systems of Icaiaiing whieli are simultaneously cultivated in India.^ It appears, from their last printed 
Repoi*t, that from January 1831 to December 1835, tho following sales wer^ elfected by them : — 

“ English hooks ... ... ... ... ... ... 31,049 

Anglo- Asiatic, or liooks partly in English and partly in some Eastern language ... 4,525 

Bengalee ... • ... ... ... ... ... ... 5,754 

IlindiJeo ... ... ... ... • ... ... ... 4,171 

Hiiuiusihanee ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 3,384 

IVisian ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 1,454 

Lriya ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 834 

Arabic ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 30 

Sanskrit ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 16 

“Indeed, books in the learned native languages are sueb a complete drug in the market, that the School- 
book Society has for some time past ceased to print them ; and that Society, as well as the Education Committee, 
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has a considerable part of its capital locked up in Sanskrit and Arabic loro, which was accuinulatod duriuj^ the 
period when the Oriental mania carried every thin^r before it. Tw’enty-three Ihousaiul such volumes, most of thom^ 
folios and quartos, filled the library, or nitlier the lumber-room, of the Education ('ommittee at the time when the 
printing was put a stop to, and during the pivccding three years, their sale had not yielded quite one f housami 
inipees. 

“At all the Oriental Colleges, besides being instructed gmt uitously, the students had monthly sfipcmds 

^ ,, , ^ , allowed them, which were periodically aucfmonted till 11 h‘v nnitted the in- 

Small sale Of Oriental Bookfl. ... . 

stitution. At the English seminaries, not only was this expedient, for obtain- 

ing pupils quite snpeHluous, but the native youth were ready themselves to pay for tlie privilege «)f being admitted. 

The average monthly <!olh)(;tioii on this account fr«>m the piijnls of the II!;id«^o College, for February and ^lareli, IKld, 

was, sicca i-upe(!H, 1,1120. Can there be more conclusive evidence of the real state of the demand than tliis ? The 

Hindoo College is held under the same roof as the new Sanskrit Coll(‘g«‘, at which thirty pupils uerc liin'd at 

8 rupees each, and seventy at five rup(*es, or .590 rujn'os a month in all. 

“The Hindoo College was lounded by the voluntary contribut i<uis of tlu' Nbitivt's tluMUselves, as early as lSl() 
Hindu Scholars educated in ^'‘►“•‘»itte(; reported, that ‘a, lasie f*m- I'higlish had been \vldel\ 

the F<#fj/a/rr //a, propagate taste dis.sciriinaled. and independent seliools, ct)nduelt'd by >(»uiigmi‘n rt'jireil in tlie 
for English language and liter- Vuhjahnja (the Hindoo College), iiw. springing up iii every dii*(*et ioii.’ 1'liis 
ature. spirit, gsitheriug strcmgtli from tinn*, and IVom niany favomable eireiimstnuLM's. 

had gained a great height in ISlir) ; sev(‘ral rich Nati\es had established English schools at tlu*ii‘ own e\[KMise ; Asso- 
eiatioiift had been formed for tlio saiiie purpose at dillVrent places in the iuli'i ior, similar to t hi- (»ne to which t he 
Hindoo College owed its origin. Tlio y<Hing men who had finished their edueatinn ]»r(»pagatjMl a ta.sie lor our lilera- 
furo, and, partly as toachoi‘s of bemnoleut. oi* proprietary schools, partly as tutors in j)i’ivate families, aided all 
classes In its accpiiremoiit. The tide had set, in strongly in faNourof lOnglisli (‘ducation, ami Avhen tin? (’ommittee 
doclai’ed its(*lf on tin; same si<i(5, th(^ public support t h(‘y r{‘e(‘iv(‘d rather went b(‘y<uid. thini fell short of what >Nas 
required. More afJplications wen* I’cceivcd forthe establishnnmt of s(d)ools than could be eomfdied with ; tliere \\<‘re 
more candidates for admission to mariy of those which were cstabli.shcd than could la* ae<'ominodated ()?» the 
opening of the Ilooghly Colb'ge, in August, ISilt), stmh'uts of h)uglish tloek(‘d to it in .*^11011 numbers as to retider tin* 
organization and classification of tln*in a mutter of <litlieulty. 'rw(‘lv(‘ hnmIrcMl names \>erc enlei-ed (ui tin* Itooks of 
this d(‘partment of the College within three days, and at the end of the yar thert* wei'c* upwards of om* tlionsand 
in regular atiemlanco. Arabic ami P(‘rsian classes of tin* institution at tin* same lime must(*r<‘d b*ss tlian two 

hundred. There appears to be no limit to the number of scholars, (*xcept that of tin* huiuIh'I* of teachers wdiom the 
Coiiimittoe is able to provid(\ Notwithsta-mling the extraoi-d inary coneonrsci of klnglisb st iideiits at 1 looglily, the 
demand was so little exhausted, that when an auxiliary .school was latc'ly opened wilbin tw«> mib's of 1 be College*, 
the English de*partnicnt of it was instantly filled, and uuincrous ap[)lieants w(*r(! sent away nnsatisfied. in the 
same way, when additional means of insti’uction were provided at Daeea, the ninnbe!' ed’ j)Upils ]*os(* at once* fiom 
IbO to upwards of ,‘1()(), and more teaeliers wero still ealh*d for. The same tiling al.so (o«)k place at Agra. These 
are not symjrtoms of a forced and premature eft'urt, which, as the Commit leer of Ls2t jnsfly obs(‘i’vc(l, woiihl liavcr 
recoiled upon themselves, and have rctai’dcd our ultimate success.”* 

This state of things was, however, limited to tluj Hindus. Far diffei’ont wei’e tin* fci*ling.s of the Maliomcdans, 

who.se attitude (owai’ds English education was anything but fricmily. (’on- 

EdioSn'^Tnd^’momSllM . »f lliis ••i.rumstmu... is l.y Ok- cvi.l.-..,-., ..fOu, 

against the G-ovemment Re- ecleirrated Sanskrit scholar, Mr. H. H. Wilson, w lio at that jicrind, ;iml since 
solution of 7th March, 1835. had been a member and St*crctary of the CominiHi-e of Fublii* Instnjction 

Testimony of Mr. H. H. ^t Calcutta, and was otherwistr (h‘(‘ply intei-ested ami (‘oncerned in llnr sprca,(l of 

Education in India. Ho w'as (•xarnin(*d upon the snbji*ct of the im*;iKur(‘s taken 
by Government in 1835, as a witness before a Sciloct Coininitleo of the Houser of Cb.unrnons, on tin* ISth .Inly 1H5.3. 
The question fuit to him was : “ From your intimate acijuaiiitance with litci-ary men, wlicn you werrr in India, w hat 
is your impression of the opinion that they formed of that neglect of thedanguagi'S of India, w hich you say 1ms been 
manifested?” His answer was that, “Upon the dctei-mination to abolish tlur stipends, :ind the pro])osal to appro- 
priate all the funds to English education, there was a petition from the Mahoinedans ol (Jalcntta, signed by about 
8,000 people, including all the most respectable Manlavis and native gentlemen of that city. Albu* objecting t«> it 
upon general principles, they said that the evident ohjoct of the Governmetit was the convt'ision of the Nat ives ; 
that they encouraged English exclusively, and discouraged Maliomedan and Hindu studies, because tliey wanted 
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t/O induce tlhe people to become ChnstianB ; they looked upon their exclusive oncourag^ement of English as a step 
Awards conversion.”* 

Such feelings of aversion towards English education entertained by the Mahomedans, and evinced so early as 
1835, stand in strong contrast to the attitude of the Hindu community, who, as has been shown, had zealously proved 
their doHiro to acquire a knowlodgo of the English language, literature, and sciences, by founding the Anglo-Indian 
College, HO far back as 18lt>, and by the Memorial which had l>©en prest^nted on tlieir behalf by Raja Ram Mohuii 
Roy to Lord Amherst, then Govcimor-deiieral of India. This difference l)etw(;en the sentiments of the two com- 
munities towards English education, is the real key to the reasons of the vast dispanty of progress in English 
education which the two nationalities have respectively made. The effects of this disparity have been most baneful 
to the interests of Bi-itish India in general, ^ind Ui the Mahoraedan community in particular, and those effects have 
not yet disappeared, as will bo shown in a later part of this work. 


CHAPTER XL 


CONTENnTNO AROUMEOTS OF THE ADVOCATES OP ENOTASH EDUCATTON, AND TTIE 
SUPPORTERS OP OKlENTAIi IA]AllNINO TN ARABIC AND SANSKKJT. 

In a historical I'eview of the progivss of edneatinn In India, it would scai'ccly be fair that tbo account of the 

controv<‘rxy which niged between the advocates of the Oriental classical 
The Controversy English e<ln cation, and the advocates of education in tlio English language, literature, 
Oriental sciences, sbonld be limited to what has been stated in the preceding 

chapter as to Tjonl Mac'aiilay’s Minute of 2nd Febraary 1835, aTid the decision 
of the controversy by tlio G-ovonimcnt Resnlulion of 7th March 1835. Whatever the merits of the C(mtrovet*sy 
may be, it is one of so ranch importance that it can nt?ver lose its histoncal interest. The views and arguments 
of the advocates of English education have been surmned up by Sir Charles TrcvelyaTi in the following words : — 

“ The Hindu system of leaniing contains so much truth, as to have raised the nation to its present point of 

civilizat ion, and to have kept it there for ages without rctrogading, and so 
Arguments of the Advooatos , . , i. i ^ i • i t i j • 

of English Education much error, as to hav'e pi'eventcd it from making any sensinle advance during 

the same long period. Under this system, history is made up of fables, in which 

the leaniod in vain midcavour to trace tin? thread of authentic nanutivc ; its medicine is (juackery ; its geography 

and astronomy arc a monstrous absurdity; its law is composed of loose contradictory maxims, and barbarous and 

ridicii Ions penal provisions; its religion is idolatry; its nnirality is such as might be expected from the example 

of the gods and the precepts of the redigion. Thwjgee, human sacrifices, Ghaui murder, religious suicides, 

and other such excroH(a‘nces of Hinduism, are either expressly enjoined by it, or are directly deduced from the 

principles inculcated by if . This whole system of sacred and profane learning is knitted and bound together by 

the sand-ion of religion ; every part of it is an article of faith, and its scicnco is as unchangeable as its divinity. 

Loaming is cNUifined by it t«i the Hralimins, the high priests of the system, by whom and for whom it was devised. 

All the other classes are condemned to perjietnal igrinranee and dependence; their apjiroprial-e occupations are 

assigned by the laws of caste, and liniifs are fixed, beyon<l which no personal merit oi' personal good foi’tune can 

raise them. The peculiar wonder of the Hindu system is, ntd^ that it contains so much or so little true 

knowledge, but that it has been so^ikilfully contrived foraTTcsting the progres of the human mind, as to exhibit 

it at the end of two thousand years fixed at nearly the priHuse iiioint at which it was first moulded. The Malio- 

inedan system of learning is many degrees better, nn<l ‘ ix'sembles that which existed among the nations of Enrojw? 

bf^fore tbo iiiv(*ntion of printing ;’ so far <loes even this fall short of the knowledge with which Europe is 

now blessed. These arc the systems under the influence of which the people of India have become what they are. 

They have been weighed in the bivlaTice, and have been found wanting. To perpetuate them, is to perpetuate 

the degradation and misery of the pot)ple. Our duty is not to teach, but to nnteaoh them, — not to rivet the 

shackles which have for ages bound down the minds of our subjecit-. but to allow them to drop off by the lapse 

of time and the progi’eos of events. 


* Triuted Parliamentary Paperi (1858) : Heport of the Sehet Comwiftee ef the Qeuieef Commons on Indian Territories, p. 12. 
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“ If we turn from Sanaknt and Arabic leaminj^, and the state of Society which lias been formed by it, to 
Western leaiming, and the impn^ved and still rapidly impi*oviiig condition of the Westcji-n nations, what a different 
spectacle presents itself ! Through the medium of English, India lias been bnnjght into the most intimate connec- 
tion with this favoured quai’ter of the globe, and the particular claims of the English language as an instrument of 
Indian improvement have thus become a point of paramount impoi tanco.t * * # ♦ 

“ As. of all existing languages an<l litcniturcs the English is the most replete with benefit to the human rare, 

so it is ovt‘rspreading the eai’th with a rapidity fur exeeediiig any other. 

English ^ partial exception in Canada, English is the language of tin' Continent 

of America, north of Mexico; and at the existing rate of ineri'ase tlu'rt' will 
be a hundred millions of people speaking English in the United States ^ilone at the enit of this cent nry. In the 
West India Islands wc have given our language to a population collected from various parts of Africa, and hy this 
circumstaiuio alone they have been brought many centuries nearer to civilization than their countiy men iii Africa, 
who may for ages grope about in the dark, destitute of any nu'ans of a(M|uii ing true religion and seic'nce. ^Pheir 
dialect is an iincontli p(;rversion of English, suib'd to the present crude state of their ideas, hut tlu'ir literature' will 
be the literature of England, and theii* langnagej will gradually bo conformed to the same staiuhu'd. More; reee'utly 
the English language has taken root in the Contineuit ed Afrie*a itself, and a natiem is he'ijig fe)riried by me'aiis of it 
in the extensive teiritory belonging to the Cape, out of a most e*urie)us mixture e)f eiiffe*i'e*nt races. II ut tin; scene of 
its greatest triumphs will bo in Asia. To the; Senith a new Continent is being peopled with the' Kiiglish race ; to the; 
nejrth, an ancient peof)le, who have always taken the lead in the progress of re'ligion ainl scieiu'e in the' Uast, have 
adoptee! the Knglisli language; as their hinguage of education, by means of whicli the'y are hee-orning animated by a 
new spirit, and are entering at once eipon tlio impi*e.)veel kne>wle*elgo of Europe, tlie fruit of the labour anel inve're- 
tion of sucec'ssivo ages. The; English language', not many gt'nerat ions hemea;, will be spoke n hy millions in all the' 
four quarters of the; globe ; anel our leai*ning, enir me»rala, e)ur principles of constitutional libe'rty, and onr religion, 
embodied in the^ established literature, and diffused through the; genius of the Vernacular language's, will spre'aet 
far and wide amemg the nations. 

"‘The objection, therefore, to the early proceiedings of the Education Coniniitte'c is, that the'y we're e'lilculateel tee 
Objections to tho early pro- p'‘odn(;e a revisal, not of sound Icai'iiing, but of .mtiepjatcd and pernicious 
oeedings of the Education erreu'S. The; pupils in tho Oriental Se'minarie's we're; 1 mim'd in a. eompbde- e'oui'se' 
GommittOO. of Arabic and 8anski-it learning, inelueling the; Ihe'ology of the' i'rt/fts and the' 

Koran, and vven’e turned out accorai)lished Maniac ir 6 imd /be/<d/7.s',— tho very class whom f he same Commiltee de-s- 
crihed as ‘ salistit?d with their own le'arning; little iii({uisitive; ais to anything he'yorul it, and not elispose'd to regard 
tho literature and seiene'O of the We;st as wortli the labour e)f attainnie*nt.' And, having b(‘e*n thus ('diu'ate'd, tlie'y 
were sent to every f)art of the; e'oiintry to fill the mo.st impendant situations which were open to the JV^atives, the- b'W 
whe) eemld ne)t be pioviikd fern in tliis way, taking service as private; tutors <>v family ]ui(‘sts. Every life-raiy at- 
tempt connected with the old learning, at the; .same time, re;ceived the me^st lilu'ral patronage', and the; cenintry was 
eieluged with Arabic and Sanskrit books. By acting thus, the Connnitte'e; cre-ate'e! the very evil wbich the'y 1 ) 10 - 
fossed to fear. Tliey establishe.'il givat eoi’porations, with ramitie-atiems in every District, tin; re'e'lingH and inten'st 
of whose members were deeply engaged on the sith) of tho prevailing eirors. All the; nmi niiu'ing wbieli Ims bee-n 
heard luis come from this quarter; all the opjM).sitie)ii which has be;e'ii experie'nee'd has been lieaded by pe'ise)ns sup- 
ported by our stipemds, and trained in our Colleges, 'riie money spe'iit on the Arabic and Sanski'it Colleges was, 
therefore, not merely a dea<l loss to tin; eau.so of truth ; it was boinity numey paid to raise up elunnpions «d' error, 
and to call into being an Orii'iital iiiB'ivst which was hound by the eoiiditimi of its existemn; to .stand in tin; Jront of 
the battle against tho progress of European literatiirt'. X 

Professor H. H. Wilson’s The views entertained by the ojrpo.sito section of the edneationists may hr; 
views in favour of Oriental oxphiinerl in the words of Pr«ife.ssor Wilson who, leler ring to tho change ol 
learning, and criticism of the j (j.o Hus..lu(i<.ri of Govonna.mt, tl.o 7th Miuvh 

Govornmont Kosolution of 7th i j 

March 1835. makes the following observations 

“ The efforts made in the territories more favouiably circumstanced, t</ promote tin; advance of nsoliil kin»w- 
ledge, received from the Gi>vernor-(lei)«riil the most solieitoiis eiinnirngomoiit ; and oonsiileial.le |.rogress was made 
under his auspires, in tho maltiplieation of educational estuhlishments, and the cultixation of the English lungmigo 
and literature. English classes or seminaries weis) instituted at several of tlie piineipat stations In tlie lj|i|iei- 
Piwinces, as well as in Bengal ; while at tho same time tho system of native st.mly pursue.! at the Golh-ges, ev.-l.i- 
sively appropriated to tho education of Hindus and Maliomedaus, was .liligently superintended and impi oved, 

t Trevelyan. — Ott the Education of the People of India, pp. 83-36. * f*" > I'P' 
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and wa« m tho cnnrRo of bom(^ rendered co-operative in the diesemination of eonnd knowledj^e, by providinj^ 
instructors qualified to enrich their own literature through the medium of translations from the English language. 
Influenced, however, by the examples of extraordinary progress in English made, at Calcutta, under peculiarly 
favourable circumstances, and misled by advisers, who had no knowledge of India or its people, beyond a limited 
intercourse with the anglicised portion of the inhabitants of the metropolis, Lord W. Bentinck, shortly before his 
departure, adopted the notion that Knglisli might be made the sole channel of instruction j and resolved, that all tho 
funds appropnated to the purposes of inlucation should bo employed in imparting to the native population a knowledge 
of English literature and science, through tho medium of the English language alone. In order to carry this reso- 
lution into effect, the endowinenfs heretofore gi*antod to the students of the native colleges were to bo resumed, and 
the colleges thomselvos were to be abolisli^'d upon the diminution of the number of the students, which was effectually 
provided for by de|)riving th(*m of their princripal, and oft.(*n, only means of prosecuting their studies. In this exclu- 
sivo encouragement of the study of Englisli, tho eireumstances of the gr<*at body of the people were wholly disn*gard- 
ed. In Calcutta. whci*e a considerable {loriion of tho more respectable ndiabitants were in constant and intimate 
association with Englishmen of every degi’oe, and where numbers found employrruuit in public or private olllces, 
then) were both an «‘xtcnsive want of the language, and abundant facilities, and ample lei.sure for its acquirement. 
Beyond Calcutta, the aeermiplishment was of no practical usefulness, and no inducement exist eil to engage in a 
nocossarily long and arduous course of stinly. It was, therefore, evidently impossible that it should be cultivated 
to any extent ; and all attempts to introduce it universally, could bo attended with but imperfect success. 
The groat truth was also overlooked, that a natioiuil literature can only co-oxist with a national language ; and 
that as long a.s knowledge is restricted to a foi eign garb, it can be the property oidy of the few who pan command 
leisure and opportunity foi* its attainment. It Avas obvious that a language so difficult as English, and so utterly 
tliscordaiit with every Indian dialect, could never become the universal medium of instruction; and that, even if 
it should be extensively studied, which, beyond certain narrow limits, was highly improbable, it would constitute 
tho literature of a class — never that of the f»eople. Tho meun.H of improving tho spoken dialects, and fitting them 
to become tho vefiieles of sound instruction, were at hand in the languages considered classical by Hindus and 
Malioinedaiis, tho Sanskrit and Arabic, and through them an easy passage might be found for the infusion of 
European thought into Vernacular expression; but whether tliey were to ho employed, as had pi*eviousiy been done 
in accomplishing the object, or whether it might he more expedient to attempt the liteuary use of the spoken lan- 
guages at once, it was undeiiiablo that the exi’lnslve encouragement of English was unjust to the native literary 
classes, and was of no henetit to the hulk (»f the population.” * 

This can scarcely he said to bo a fair criticism of the proceedings of tho Committee of Public Instruction, 
The promotion of Vernacular 1^**^ Government Resolution of tho 7th of March, 18d5, and the nfatter 

Education not excluded by tho has been explained by Sir Charles Trevtdyau : “ in tho long discussion which 
Government Resolution of 7th preceded the change in the plan of tho Committee, there was one point on 
March, 1836. which all ]mrties were agreed : this was, that the vernacular languages con- 

tained neither the literary nor seientilic information necessary for a liberal education. It was admitted on fill 
sides that while the instruction of the nia.ss of the people, thiough tho medium of tlieir own language was tho 
ultimate object to bo kept in view, yet, meanwhile, teachei’S had to bo trained, a litci'aiiui’t) had to he created, 
and tho co-operation of tho u])])or and middle classes of Native Society ha<l to he stjcured. The question wdiich 
divided tho (knnmiitee was — What language was the best instrument for tho aecomplishment of these great 
ohjotds ? Half the memhers contended that it was English, the other half that it was Sanskrit and Arabic. As 
thero was no dispute about the Vernacular langungc, no mention w'as made of it in the Resolution of tho 7th March, 
ind."), which contaiiu'd the decision of the Government. This omission led many, who were not tK)quainted with 
the course tlie discussion luid taken, to fear that the point ha<l been altogether overlooked ; and in order to obviate 
this misapprehension, the Cumniitt(*e made tho folh>wing remarks, in the first Annual Report submitted by them 
to tho Government after the promulgation of the res<dution referred to : — 

“ ‘We arc deeply sensible of the iirqiortance of encouraging tho cultivation of the Veniacular languages. We 
First Annual Report of tho conceive that tho order of the 7th of March precludes us from doing 

Education Committee reoog- this, and we have constantly acted on this con.struction. In the discussions 
uieea importance of Vornaou- which preceded that order, the cluinis of tho Vernacular languages were 
lar Education. broadly and prominently lulmitted by all parties, and the question submitted 

for tho decision of Government, only concerned tho relative advantage of teachmg English on the one side, and the 
learned Eastern languages on the other. Wo thoroforo conceive that the phrases ‘ European literature and sciences,* 


* Wilson's Jliittory of BrHiih India, Vol. HI. (Ed. 1846), pp. 306-807. 
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‘ English Education alone,’ and ‘imparting to the native population a knowledge of English literature and scionci*, 
through the medium of the English language,’ are intended meitdy to secure the j)r*eforcncc to European 
learning, taught through the medium of the English language, over* Oriental learning, taught through the 
medium of the Sanski'it and Arabic languages, as regards the instruction of those? Natives who receive a 
learned education at our scuninaries. These expressions have, as we iindci'stand IIkmu, no reference to tin* 
question, through wliat ulterior nu^dium such instruction, as the mass of the pcoph? is cupahle of receiving, 
is to be conveyed. If Ibiglish had been rejected, and the learned Eastern tongues adopted, tin* jicople niiist ecpiallv 
have received their knowledge tlirouL*h the V’cu-nacular dialects. It was thcii‘fore quite unn('ce.ss:iry for the (lovciMi- 
ment, in deciding the cpicstion between the rival languages, to take any notice of the Vcftiacular tongues, 
and eonscqiu'ully we iiave thought tliat nothing could reasonably ho iuforre«l fi'om its omission to lake such 
noiieo. 

“ We conceive tlie format ioin of a Vernacular literature to he the ultimate olqect to whieh all our efTorls iniisl 
be directed. At j)re.sent, the extensive cnltival ion of some foreign langine^n*, whiidi is always very iiiiproy iiig (o the 
mind, is r(;n(ler(‘d indispensable by tin? almost total absence of a Vernacular lilt'ralure, and the coMseipient impossi- 
bility of obtaining a toleialdt! ('ducat ion from that source only. 'I’hc study of Englisli, to which many cii’cuiii- 
stances induce the Natives to give tlu* pi'eferencc, and yyitli it the knoyvlcdgo of the leai'ning of the? West, is there- 
fore daily spreading. 'I'liis, as it appears to us, is the first stage in the proees.s by yvhieh India is t,o lx? miliglibmod 
The Natives must learn h(dbre they ean t(‘ach. Tlie Ix'st edueatt'd among them must he ])lae('d in posst'ssion of 
our knowledge, befor(5 I li(‘y can transfer it into their oyvn language. Wo trust that the mimher of such traiisla- 
tiims yv’ill now multiply ('very yeai*. As tin? snperi«»]'ity of European learning Ix'eoineH nioi-e geni'rally appri'ciated, 
th(? demand for lln'in will no doiiht increas(‘, and W(‘ shall he ahle to eiKami'ago any g(Jod hooks which may he 
brought out in tlu' native languages, hy ad()j)ting tln'in e\.tensiv(‘ly in our seminaric's. 

“ A teaelier of the V'ernaenlar languag(M>f the Erovineo is jih*(‘a(ly at taehed to sey ('ral of our institutions, and 
w»j look to this ]ilan soon heeoming general. We have also endeavoured to si'ciire tin* means of judging foi’ our- 
selves of the d('gr('(‘. of uttentioTi yvhieh is paid to this important branch of instriiel ion, hy rctjuiring that the bi!st 
translations from Ibiglish into the V(‘niaeulai' langua,g(‘, and rov rrr.sv/, should he K(^nt to us after each Annual 
Examination, and if tiny seem to deserve it, a p(‘cuniary prize is ayyardt'd hy us to the authors of tht'in.” * 


CHAPTER XII. 


RELIOfOU.S INSTRIKTrON NO PART OP OOVKHNMENT KDUt’ATrONA li POMCY. • MAI!(,)1J1S OP 
TWPKDDAI.P'S MINUTK OP ISKI, IN PAVOUlf OP RPI.IO lOLIS I i\ST|{ I 'OTION, DISA PPRO VPI) 
DY COPliT OP l)ll{K(TOI!S, -I’PTITION OP TIIK NATIVPS OP MADRAS TO I'ARIMAMPNT, 
IN ON TIIK SUIIJEOT.-RKSLIDT OP TllK OO.NTUOVKRSY, 


Somewliat akin to iIk; eonf roy Crsy as to the eomparat iy’e claims of the English langiiag(*, lit('rMl ure, and 

seiehees on the om; hand, and of the Orii'iital leai'iiitig on the other, was 

Controversy as to Roligious .i;,, oqnul import a,m!e. Tin? (lui'sliori was wln'lln'r 

Neutrality in Educati(.)n. , , . i , , • . 

the (Hlucat?on piovided hy the Mate sliould lx? ('iitiit'Iy .seeiil.ir, or should also 
include rc'ligious and moral instriietion. It is inipoidant to deal with this subjeet at .sonn' length, imli (aily hc'canst? 
the Jlritish rule in India has not nrifreqnently been aeetised of Iniving adopted its ediiejit ional jioliey with the real 
object of propagating (Hii'lslianity, hut also because the subje(;t in itself is one yvliicli eveti now, in souk! form oi- 
other, becomes matter of .consideration hy educationists in India. Another reason why I his madter is siitlieiently 
important to he historically inv('stigated, is that, as a matter of fact, unfoundfxl siispieion.s, or> th(i part of the Maho- 
medan community in particular, as to the motives of the Government, have in a laj'g(* nK'asure opeiated to keej» 
them aloof from English education, with the lamentable result, as will bereufter be shoyvn, that they have been 


• Trevelyan, On the Mutation of the jmpte of India, pp. 20-24. Seo ateo Printed Parliamentary Pupurs : flecoa^ Ilepurt of tho 
Seloot Committee of tho House of LordB (1852-53), Appendix I, p. 481. 
b 
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left far behind their Hindu fellow-countrymen in the knowledge of the English language, literature, and sciences, and 
have consequently suffered groat loss of prosperity in all the various branches of worldly occupations. Tt has been 
seen that upon the passing of the (loveuiiment Resolution of the 7th March, 1835, in favour of English education, 
they wore the first to raise the cry that the change in the educational policy inaugurated by that Resolution was 
due to a clandestine motive of propagating (.Christianity among the people of India, and they seem to have more or 
less adhered to this suspicion till very recent years. 

Tlio facts of history, however, show that such suspicions were entirely unfoiindeJ. Whatever the views of in- 
dividual philanthropists, like Mr. Charles Cl rant, who originally devoted their 

Religious Neutrality in Edu- attention to tlu 3 inielleetual, moral, and soeijil welfare of the people of India, 

cation adopted as State Policy. . • ^ • v i t i* 

niny ^avo been, it is certain that the btatc, in its relations with India, never 

adofited a proselytizing policy. The language of section 43 of the Act of Pai lianient, 53, (ieo. HI., Chap. 155, 
whilst requiring that “ A sum of not loss than one lac of rupees in each year shall be set apart and apfilieil to the 
revival and improvement of literature, and the encouragement of the learned Natives of India, and for the intro- 
duction and ])i‘ornotion of the scienecs among the inhabitants of the Hritish territoiies in India, ” niakes absolutely 
no mention of any religious instruction, and the Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated the 3r(l June, 1814, 
explaining the elT(*et of tlifit legislative provision, and containing directions to the Covernmeiit of India, is equally 
canTul in avoiding any i-eforence to religious instruction. Indeed, the words of the StatiiU* are so far from bearing 
any intei‘pri‘tation of a proselytizing tendency that, when in 1835, (he controversy i-agc'd as to the cxjiedieiicv of intro- 
ducing English education, the j>arty who advocated (Oriental learning, seriously contendial that, “ ft was not the 
intention of Parlianiont, in making this assignTneut, to encourage the i-ultivation of sound learning and true j)rin- 
eiples of science, but to bring about a revival of the anti<|uated ami false learning of the aliasfars, which had fallen 
into neglect in consequence of the cessation of the patronage which had in ancient times been cxtendisl to it bv the 
Native Hindu Princes.” Nor in the various jMinutes recorded by eminent Anglo-indian Statesmen and other State 
pajiers, such as Di-spatches from tlic (Jourt of Directors on the subject of education, whieli have been amjily r|noted 
in the preceding ehajiters of this work, is there the least trace of any tendency to mak<‘ (he educational policy of 
tJie Hritish Rule a means of proselytizing the natives of India to Christianity. Indeed, in the vai-ious schools and 
colh‘gos which the ^lissionaries had founded at their own expense, the Bible was openly recognized as a class-book, 
and insti’uction in the doctrines of Christ lanity formed part of the (‘our.se of studies. But these institutions owed 
their origin to priv^atc subscriptions of religious jjoople in Great Britain or America, and bad no connection wdth 
the G()V(;rnmcnt, wliicli then, as now, has uniformly adhered to the wise principle of religious neutrality and toler- 
ation in matters of public instruction. 

That such was the ease is borne out by the evidence of oflicial documents. It a[)pears that tbe Council of 

Education in Madras, which had been for-nied on the lines of the Committee 

Propos^ in Madras to Pulilio Instruction of Bengal, addressed a letter to (lie Governor of Madras, 

due© the Bible as a class-book. . i , . i r 

proposing th(^ establisliinent of several provincial schools, and RUgg(‘sting 

that the Bible may be introduced as a sabj(‘et of study in the classes receiving English education. The letter was 

dated tiu* 4tli tluly, 184t), and the Marquis of Tweeddalo, then Gov<*rnor of tlie Bresidmey, recorded a M inute, 

dated (In* ‘J tth August, J846, from wliieli the following passages may ]>e quoted, as liear ing both upon the subject 

of English Education, and the proposition to introduce the study of the Bible in the Government educational 

institutions : — 

“ From the number of native languages spriken in this Presidency, it is clearly of imporiance', independent of 

other considerations, that one univ(u-.sal hinguagc — English— should form a 

Mi nyto of the Marquis of j,i.(,niinent object of study at the Government Seliools. It will a kso be found 

1846, m favour of the proposal. of oxfomlinfr scumtific knowlodfro and the 

* literature of Europe, as 'Well as facilitating mercantile transactions between 
the native eoirfmunity and captains of vessels trading to the ports of this Pj-esidemey. I fully approve, therefore, 
of the prominence given to the study of Eiiglisli, a.s proposed. 

“ I think the standard fixed by the Council, under present circumstances, judicious ; but I would add a provision 
for special (lascs, that wlicnover tlio Council arc satisfied that the master of a piovincial scliool is fully equal to 
the task, and can form a class of students of superior intelligence, he should be lequired to instruct this class in 
algebra, mathematics, and tn’gonometry, and in something more tlian the elr«nn* nts of geography and liistory. 

“i observe that there is a proposition of the Council to intiTidm-c the Bible into the English classes, as a class- 
book, and from the mixed character of that h(>ily, I fonclude that the Council arc fully satisfied, from their knowledge 
of Native Society at this Presidency, +liai this measure will not interfere with the general usefulness of the schools 
to the native commonity at largo ; and I understand that experience has shown this to be the case. 
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Attendance on the Bible- 
class to be optional. 


Moral Instruction necessary. 


Religious Instruction advi- 
sable. 


“ 1 consider that a very important proviso has been added by the Council, viz.^ ‘ Tliat attendance on the Hible- 

class be left entirely optional/ 

“ In carrying out their pro|)osition, it appears lu me necessary that tlieie 
should bo two classes for Englisli reading, the one witli, and the other without, 
the Bible as a class-book ; otherwise the rule might virtually negative the advantages to be derived from the Knglisli 
Class generally. 

“ To avoid all difficulties on this liead, I would pr<ipose that there should be invariably two classes for English 
reading, the one with, and the other without the Bible, the latter class to precede the former in tlji‘ir lioui* t)f 
instruction, and those inclined should have the advantage of attending both classes, and in a very short tinu; 1 have 
no doubt all would lujlong to the Bible-class. . 

“ In considering the important qiuistion of imparting education to tbc inbabitanis of a country, the great object 

Avith a Government must always be to irnpi-ovo tlie moral charaeter of the 
subjects over whom it riih*s ; whilst, at the same time, it alTords fae.ilitii's for 
the cultivation of their minds; and tln)se who liavo been engaged in the spread of edueat ion on these |>rinei])l(‘s, 
must have witnessed the elevation of mind and character Avliieli attends siicli a eornljination of instruction. 

“The value of a religious and practical education, to fit our own countrymen foi- tlu* various duties of life, lias 

])een established beyond all doubt; and the increasing e.\erti()n wliieb is now 
making, to rescu(‘ those living in the dark recesses of oiir g?*eut cities at home, 
from the state of degj-adation consequent on theii* vicious a,nd dcpravtMl hjibits, 
the offspring of ignorance and sensual indulgence, is the most convincing evidence of the iinpoi*tance attached to 
tlic moral character of all (dasscs. 1 should infer, that the ignorance and degradation of a great bulk of the inlia- 
bitants of this countrv requires a remedy as active, to be applied by a process as simple*, in ord(‘r to elevate th(‘m 
in the scale of Immnii b(‘ings, as iliat ntujdcd by our unfoi’tunate countrymen. 

“ Bven amongst the more respectable classes employed in the sei-vice of Government, we have constant proofs 

that, in this country, it reqiiireiS a more solid fonndsition than is to be found in 
the Hindoo or Mahonn‘dau faith, to bear the change which lea,i-ning operates 
on th(i miiul of those who emerge out of a state of ignorance, and attain those 
mental ac(|iiiroinents wliieli cmlargt‘d education gives, or who are placed by 
their superior ability in responsible situations in the employ of Government.”* 
These views having been communicated to the Court of Directors, they conveyed tlu'ir oi-dors in a Des- 

patch, dated tho 2:Ird March, 1847, to the Gov<*rnor of Madras, a])proving 
of the policy of founding schools, but prohibiting tlui iiitrodiietion of tho 
Bible as the subject of study in the Government educat ional institutions. 
Tho words of the Despatch on this subject are as follows ; — 

“ The Council of Education propose that tho llible Ixi included in the 
studies of the English classes, attendance on tho Bible-class being left optional. 
You have sugROsled, in qnalilicatiou of this proposal, that lliore sliall 1><! two s.q.aiatr KiiKlish riassrs, from oiir of 
which tho Bible shall he rxrludo.l, and that it shall bo loft optional to the studonts to attend either eliiss. You 
have thought it right, however, before sanctioning either of them, to solieit our instriietions ns to I lie desirable- 
ness of the measure, not only in regal’d to tho piovineial institutions, but as to its appliention to the University. 

“ The I’l-ovineial Schools at the Madras University are intended for the espeeial instruelion of Hiii.loos and 
Mahomodans in tho English language an;! the seienees of Europe ; we cannot consider it either e.vpedient or j.rudent to 
introduce any brunch of study which can in any way interfere with the religioii-s feelings and opinions of the people. 
All such tendency has been cai-efully avoided at both the other Pre.sideneies, whete native edneation bas been suc- 
cessfully pi-osecnUid. Wn ilircct you, thcrcfoi-e, to ivfiuin fiom any departure from the prarl.iee bitberto pursued. ”t 

NotwithsUnding such clear directions, tho antliorities in Madius appear to 

Petition to Parixam^t^from given some cause of complaint to the native inliabitants of that Presi- 

lOThDecember, ISe^protest- deucy, who, in a petition to Parliament, dated the lOth IJoeemher, 18.V2, 
ing against religioua iuterfer- represented their grievances on the subject of i-eligious partiality in edneation, 
ones in Education. follows : — 

“That with reference to the subject of National Education, your petitioners are anxious to bring to the notice 
of your Honourable House certain proceedings which are now in tiuin, in order to appropriate part of the 

• Printed Parliamentary Paper. (1863) : 3Uth Report of the Select Committee of the House of Commons on Indian Territories: 

t Il'-J P- 

pp. 189, 190. 


More solid foundation of mo- 
rality required for Public Ser- 
vice, than that to be found in 
the Hindu or Mahomodan 
faith. 


- Despatch of tho Court of Di- 
rectors to the Govtrnmont of 
Madras, dated 28rd March, 
1847, prohibiting the introduc- 
tion of the Bible in Qovern- 
• ment Seminaries. 
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Kdiioational Grant towards the assistance of Missionary, or convertising operations, as they exist at yariona stations 
throughout this Presidency, under the name of a ‘ Grant-in-aid System,* by which it is proposed to extend the 
pecuniary assistance of Government ‘ to other institutions, which are now, or can be made, the instruments of 
imparting a sound and liberal education, whether conducted by Missionary bodies or others ; * with which view' 
the Government has issued a Ciroulai’, in the Public Department, to the different Collectors, in which each is directed 
to ‘ furnish the Government wdth the best and fullest information in your power regaining the^ educational 
institutions within your district, whether conducted by private parties, or missionary or other public bodies ; ’ 
and has further recorded in Minutes of Consultation, dated 1st November, 18.52, ‘ The Governor in Council is not 
of opinion that any Government Schools should be set up at stations in the pi-ovinces wlicro pnvate Missionary, 
or other public seminanes have already 1 k«qci established, and have been found adequate to the instruction of the 
people. To that opinion ho will now add, that he considei's it very desirable to extend moderate pecuniary 
assistance to such schools, as a means of diffusing education, on sound and unexceptionable principles, and he 
proposes that the Honourable Court be solicited to entrust the Government wdth a discretionary power on tins 
point/ 

•■‘That your peietioners would point out for the consideration of your Honourable House, that this proposed 

Protest against appropriation appropriation of the Kducati<m h'nnds to the support of Christian Institutions 
of Educational Funds to Chris- was rejected by the Court of Directors, in a I)(*spatch to this Government, dated 
tian Institutions. 24th August, 1844, in reply to an official application in behalf of an institution 

at the Presidency, called ‘ llishop Corrio’s Grammar School,* on the ground that it did not come ‘ within the object 
of the funds set apart for the promotion of native education.* There is also on record a letter of the Court of Direc- 
tors with reference to tbe introduction of the Bible as a class-hook into the sclio<.)ls to bo ostahlishod from those 
funds; whicli says, ‘The provincial schools and tlie Madi'as University are intended for the especial instruction of 
the Hindoos and Mahomcdatis in the Knglish language and the sciences of Europe ; we cannot consider it either 
expetlient or ])rudent to introduce any branch of study which can in any way intm fere with the religious feelings 
and opinions of the people. All such bmdcncy has been carefully avoided at both the other Presiclencies, where 
native education has been successfully prosecuted. We direct you, therefore, to refrain from any depai ture from the 
practice hitherto pursued.’ 

“ Thai your petitioners hereupon represent to your Honourable House, if it be contrary to the intentions for 

wliich the Educational Grant was bestowed, to devote any portion of it in aid 

Educational Grant should institution where convej*tism is neither professed nor practised, as at 

not be devoted to Proselvtism. .. . 

Bishop Corrio’s Grammar School, or to ptu init tlie establishment of a Riblc- 

class ill any of the Government Schools, although the attendance at such class was to be left entirely optional with 
the pupils, it would be a much Avider divergence from the object, and a much great.er ‘ iuterferenco with the religi- 
ous feelings and opinions of tlie people,* hj apply the funds especially at the discretion of the Madras Government, 
at all times notorious for its proselyting propensities, in support of Missionary Instit utions, wheitu’n the study of the 
Bible is not optional, but compulsory, and which are avowedly set on foot and maintained for the single object of 
convertising the pupils, to whom on that Jiccount education is imparted free of charge; and your petitioners con- 
ceive that the support of sucli institutions by the Government would bo productive of the worst consequences, as it 
would distinctly identify the ruling authorities with tlie one gitiml object of such schools, — the iiroselytism of the 
Natives, the only difference between which and the undisguised practice of convei'tism in tlie schools supported 
^)iely by the State would ainount to this : — Government would pay twice tlie price for a convert of its own direct 
making, which it would have to pay under the ‘ Grant-in-aid,’ to the seminaries of the Missionaries ; at the same 
tiring it would place itself at the head of all the Missionary Societies in the Presidency, doubling llieir pecuniary 
resources, enabling them to imu’ease the number of their agents, and to extentl their convertising opeiutions, 
exactly in proportion to the ‘ discretionary power * witli which this Government, in the Minutes above quoted, 
desires to bo entrusted. <.« 

“ That your petitioners cannot avoid remarking, that the desire of the Madras Government, with regard to 

Complaint against tho Mar- i*«ndoring the educational funds committed to its trust subservient to the pur- 
quis of Tweeddale’s Minute of poses of prosclytism, is of some standing. The Marquis of Tweeddale, while 
24th August, 1846. entertaining the proposition of the Council of Education, to adopt the Bible 

as a class-book, recorded his approbation of the measui’e, obsei ving, in a Minute, dated the 24th August, 1846, 
‘ The value of a religious and practical education to fit our countiymen for the vanous duties of life has been 
established beyond all iloabt and again, * Ihe n ports and complaints so constantly made to Govenimont against 
the integrity of the native servants, arc sufficient evidence that something is wanting to ensure a faithful service 
from them ; * and again, ‘ It requires a more solid foundation than is to be found in the Hindu orMahomodan faiths 
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to bear the change which learning operates on the mind of those who are placed by their superior ability in respon- 
sible situations in the employ of Government.* And the present Governor in Council, in his Minute, approving of 
ttie ‘ Grant-in-aid * to the Missionaries, has deemed it expedient to record, ‘ Although it is, perhaps, not immediately 
relevant to the subject of these proceedings, yet as it is a momentous point in looking at the general question of 
education to the Natives, the Governor in Council is compelled to state, both from observation and sedulous 
inquiry, that be has arrived at the conclusion, that the people of this part of India, at least, have neither, by any 
means, had their minds expanded and enlarged to the degree that might have been anticipated through the instruc- 
tion and care that has been bestowed upon tlioin, nor has he seen any sufficient reason indulge a belief that their 
innate prejudices have been removed or even lessened, or tlieir moral character and sense of veracity, integrity, 
and proper principle, improved. He does not deny, but that there ina;: bo occasional briglit exceptions ; bat he is 
of opinion that, whatever system of education may be enforced hereafter, its chief aim ought to be directed <io moral 
improvement, combined with extirpating the foul vices of untruthfulness and dishonesty, which ai‘e Imrdly now 
held by the great masses to bo a reflection, unless discovered.* 

“That your petitioners do not consider this the proper place to remark upon the gratuitous insult offered to 

_ , . . . .L their whole community by the Goveimment, in recording such an opinion for the 

Complaint against the Mar- \ ^ , ,7 tt . 

quis of Tweeddalo^s insulting purpose of transmission to the Governors of the Madras University, one- 

language towards the Native half of whom, to the number of seven, are Natives, under its Constitution; but 
Community. observe that it ill becomes the Government to taunt the Natives 

with ‘ the instruction and care that has been bestowed on them, * whilst it has for so many years tleclinod disbursing 
one-half of the educational giunt, and <!ontciited itself with keeping up a school of 1(>0 pupils, established so far 
from the town of Madras as to make it inconvenient for persons to send their children, besides charging a school fee 
beyond the means of payment by the masses: and when, besides this ill-located and over-charging institution, there 
is not a Government School over all the 140,000 square miles comprising tlio Madras territories. 

“That the sweeping condemnation, if it be justly founded, which your petitioners are rather loth to believe, 

seeing that Sir Henry Fottinger has never been known to mix with the 

Natives, except now and then, when he may have presided at the Annual 
University Examinations, and other such meetings, and with tlie servants of 
bis household, exhibit the fallacy of both tlic past and present Governments, in imagining the study of the llible 
to l>e a paaarca for tlie ‘ vices of uiitruthfulness and dishonesty;’ for’, as the whole of tln^ instriietion and can* 
bestowed on the Natives, beyond that bestowed upon the 160 pupils of the University, has been Missionary care 
and instruction, devoted to t ho study of the Bible, and that in the proportion of tlioiisands to tens, it must be 
apparent that the ‘sound and unexceptionable principles* adverted to in the Minute, have done literally nothing 
for the ‘ moral improvement ’ of the pupils into whose minds they have been so sedulously instilled ; and therefore, 
there can be no valid reason for extending a ‘Grant-in-aid* to institutions which have thus essentially failed; 

but there is a very strong reason against such aid being given, in order to assist in the conversion of the people, 

With whose religious feelings and opinions the Court of Diroctoi s has so fre<{ucntly pledged itself not t-o interfere ; 
and with regard to which the present Charter Act, passed by the Imperial Parliament, enacts and requires, that 
the Governor-General in (^mncil shall, by laws and T-egulations, f>rovide for the protection of the Natives within 
the British territories from insult and outrage, in tlieir persons, religions, or opinions.”* 

No cause for any such complaint apjiears to have arisen in any other part of British India, nor does the Govern- 
Attempt to introd.»oe the d«parte.l fn.m wise and tolerant principle of re- 

Bible in Government Semina- ligipu.s neutrality in adopting measures U> promote education among the 
ries not mado in any other part natives of India. It is indeed true that the Missionaries and other fervent 
of India. Christians among the English officers of the Government, from time to time, 

expressed the view that the study of the Bible, together with elementary doctrines of (dirisfianity, might be made 
part of an optional (jourse of study in Governmert Schools and Co]lege.s, but such views were invariably reject(‘d 
by the Government, which has, therefore, been unduly slandered by thofte who havo atti’ihuted to it a proselytizing 
tendency in its educational policy. The sober opinions of the more prominent and importiwit English officeis of 
Government are oxomplified by the views expressed by Sir Eioderick Halliday,t in his evidence before a Select 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 25th July, 1853. His opinion was a.sked as to tlie propriety of intio- 
ducing the Bible as a class-book in the Government Schools, and his answer was as follows : 

• Printed Parliamentary Papers (1853) : PiVne Report of the Select Cemmittoe of the House of Commons on Indian Territories ; 
pp. 46 1, 465; App. 

t An eminent Bengal Civilian, who was Secretary to the Government of India, and aftorwaxds botame Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal. 
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Sir Frederick Halliday^s evi- 
dence before the House of 
Comnions, on 26th July, 1853, 
against the introduction of iho 
Bible in Govorament Semina- 
ries. 


“ There are two ways of introducing the liiblo into schools. One is as a class-book ; by which T iindei'stand a 

horn-bot)k for teaching the language merely ; tluit they should read out o£ that 
in preference to reading out of any other English book. Another way is, that 
they should l ead out of it intelligently, so as to inquire, and be informed, of 
the full meaning of it, which involves, of couise, the whole teacliing of Chris- 
tianitv. I cannot understand that there is any third way of introducing it. 
Either the IhhUi is to bo read sinqjly as a book for the teaching of English, or 
it is to be rood as a means of ac(iiiii'intr a knowlodire of Christianity. If it ho tho lii-st whioh is meant, so far as it 
can bo considered entirely distinet and capable of bcino separated from the ael.ual teaeliinf? of Cliristianity, 1 
should object to it anywhere us a deseei-atioM. 1 do not tliink it is advi.sa.ble that yon should teaeh little boys to 
thumb the Bible in that way ; they Icai'ii i*> look upon it, in all afti-r life, as an abomination, for wbicb they were 
rtoK^ed and eulTcd through their early years ; and I think that that objection applies <pii(e as much to Christian 
eoiinlries as to heathen countries. But if it he intended to introduce the Bible as a elass-bcjok, which shall he read 
with a view to instruction in its doctrines, and tliat, in fact, it shall l)e the means of giving a knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, 1 ohjeet to it as I.eing, in my judgment., a wrong means to a most dcsinihle end ; I being most seriously and 
entirely satisHed that it is by tho careful and systemalic keeping out of the Covernment Seh<«>ls, and out of the 
(lovernment pmetiee, all foreihlo .and intlnential a.tf.em])ts at conversion, that we stand where we stand, and that the 
Natives are willing to receive Missionary teaching and to hear Missionaries; and that they do. in fact, evince that 
very tolerance, which is now brought forwaid by zealous persons on that side of the (piestiou, as a ivason for alter- 
ing the system hitherto pursued by the (lovernincut. I Ixdicvc the i)er.s(ms who talk in that way, are utterly 
nnawaro of the hand which has put them where they are, and holds them where they are; I believe the very 
tolerance, or as they someiimos call it, indilTercnco of the Natives to Missionary leaching ; and the very reason 
why the Missionaries go in perfect security and teach and prea<-li all over the country, wil.lmnt stint or limit: 

witWt tho slightest interference, or even exciting tho anger of tho Natives in any great degree, is that the 
Natives arc thoroughly persuaded, by a long course of observation of tho conduct of the Covernment, that llic 
whole thing is a matter of private exhortation and private influence ; ami that the force and inllneneo of the 
Covernment, whether in tlie schools or out of the schools, is never intended to be applied to that purpose. But 
I have a very strong conviction, that if any other course were pursued ; if the Covernment, in the scluxils or out 

of the schools, were, by reason of tho present quiet and apparent tolerance of tho Nativc.s, to attempt to emiveit 

cither by induence or by force, it might pi-oduce a very serious convulsion, which would tlirow the Missionaries 

hack a great number of years.” * 

^ ^ ^ Airiun ■ bein" asked whether he thought it ohjeetionahio that the Covemm'6nt 

Tho Bihlo not to DO intro- , - ii/i 401-1 

duced even as an optional sub- sliould givo permission to any class in tlio GovernTm‘nt Schools, which wished it, 

ject in Government Schools. to use the Bible, he said : — 

“ The meaning of that always is, for 1 have seen it attempted to he introduecl in a in-ivato school, about which 

Iherewasagreatdealof discussion, that if little boys fi-om <1 U> 12 years old, under the inlluencc of the master': 
can he got to say they were writing to lie tanglit Chr-istianity, tliey ought to he taught it, without r-efer-ence to the 
will of their parent «• 1 look upon that to bo the grossest bad faith. If you are to leach Cliristianity, lot it be 
done, not only with the krtowlcdge of the eliildretr, who are be.side tire question allogcllrer, but also of their parents 
and the people of the couiitiy; but do not entice people in l.o the school under the pr-elenee of saying you will 
!mly teach them Christianity if those little boys wish it, which is nothing hrit saying that it slr.all be taught at 
the option and disci-ctiorr of the master for the time being. If, howev er-, it he added, • and with tho permission of 
their parents,’ which is never added on this spcoulation, then 1 answer that the permission of only one set of 
parents, or even the majority of the parents belonging Ur one school, would not suirtce. I do not think the 
permission of oven the whole sJt of parents of one schrsd ought td siiflirre, in a political view of tiro question, to 
induce the Covernment to alter its system. But if, which, is a thing not to be looked forward to, the 

parents all over Irr.lia wore of that opinion, then the whole aspect of the quc.stion would be changed.” f 

“ The Bible is very extensively road by the Natives ; if anybody says, as I see has been said in a paper which 
has been put into my hands by a gentleman in this room, that tho Bible is ‘ sy.stcmal.ically proscribed,’ or 
•authoritatively proscribed,’ I cannot understand the meaning of it; per.mns who write in that way must 
mean something which I am unable to fathom; or they are not acquainted with the facts. It is not true that 
tho Bible is proscribed in the Government Schools; it is put mto the Covernment School libraries universally, 

• Printed ParlinmentJuy Pnpen (185!>) . 8itf(h Report of the Select Oommittee of the House of Commons on Indian Territoriss, 
p 55 t It . PP 65. 66. 
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involved in a 
It riMul(‘rs iU‘(;eHsai*v 


•nd the students are allowed, to the top of their bent, to read it from beginning to end. I will not eav 
that they are encouraged to do so; but when you consider that they have to read and be examined in Mill., 
in Johnson, .n Addison, ,n Aborcromby’s lloial Philosophy, and in a variety of books of that class, and 
ookmg also to the sort of examination which is requiml of them, and tho full, complete, and comprehensive 
knowledge of all the subjects of which those books treat, which is expected from those young men, it is perfectly 
clear that they can do nothing witliont knowing that which appears spmuting upon the surface of every one 
of those books at all times. It has been truly .said by Sir (Iharlcs Trevelyan, in the (lommitlee of tho House of 
Lords, that wo. are not conscious ourselves to the full extent of the amount of (;bris(ian fc.uehin 
thoroughly cla.ssical Bnglish e.lueation, independonlly of all direct efforts at conversion 

a knowledge of the Iliblo, and 1 may say a knowledge of the great .loctrines of Phi-istianity, wbicli those young 
men who have that peculiar desire to improve themselves, wbieh is tlio eburacterislie of the Natives of Uengal 
are perfectly able to perceive, and perfectly desirous of following out ; the eonsequence is, that they do read aiul 
study tho Jlible, no body objecting to, .jr standing in the way of their so doing. 1 iKdieve there is more know, 
lodge of the Bible in the Hindu Oollege of Calcutta, than tbeie is in any public school in Knglund.”* 

To the evidence of Sir Frederick Hulli.lay m.ay be added the statement of another iiiortaut witni'ss, the 
Testimony of Mr. John "’^‘H-l'^nown Mr. John Clarku Mursliirmn, who.sc unnsually rrsidcncii 

Clarke Marshmnn as to JloJi- in India was devoted priiunpally to matters rcdiitiii^r (o cslucjilion and eiditfhfcn- 

gious Neutrality in Govern- rnent among the people ni* Jndia. lie was examined by I lie Select Committee 
mont Scliools* riiii ^ ^ t o § 

ol the House of Oommons on tho SUi of July, iHoJ, luid being askcfl what 

the rule was in the Government »Seliof>ls respecting religious instruction, saiil : — • 

‘‘ The Government considtsrs itself plf^lged to the principle of [lerfeet neutrality on flie subject of ivligum, 

and religious instruction is tberefoi'c entirt'ly (‘xeluded from flic (loviunment 

the House of Commons, on 8th ; eJuealmn is eomplotely cm.hued to mere secular hrunehes of 

July, 1853. instruction. Tlie Jiible is allogetlier excluded, and gf-eat care is taken to 

avoid any instruction which miglit Ixi inbupretod into a wish to use education 
as a means of proselytism, or to tamper with the religious faith of the stiulents. I have ahva> s thought that 
tho union of religious and secular instruction was absolutely indispensable to a good and comjilele education, 
and that the exclusion of all reference to religious truth in the Government institutions was a matter of vcjiy great 
regret. The Natives themselves also have always been accustomed to give a veny liigli j-eligioiis tone to secular 
education. In fact, among the Natives themselves, religion is completely ideni ilied witli education; they go so 
far as to represent even the very aljihabet as having been communicated to men by the gods; and all the 
km^wledgo which the Natives possess, relative to hi.story, geography, astronomy, or any other kind of Kucuhir 
instruction, is given to them under a religious sanction, Xl,f 5 introduction of the Hiblo, or the 

doctrines of Chi'istianity, into those seminaries would create the greatest possible agitation in Native Society ; 
in fact, such a degree of excitement as we have never seen before, far mure intense than any thing which was 
j*aised upon tho question of JSutfres, or even upon the recent occasion of the passing of tin* Liberty of Conscience 
^rthodox parly would be joined by the liberal ])arty, and they would immediately iiu'ct, and jirobahly 
1 of Committee of religious .safety; they would, throughout the newspapm's, both English and Naiive, 
|eport tliat tlie Government, after having for so long a period acted upon the principle of neutrality, bad 
i upon a crusade against their religion, and that it was endeavouring to make the ediieation of the 
? means of jirosely tism. 'riiis powerful body in Calcutta would very probably detminine, and the 
would bo supported 6y all tho Hindoos iii (^ileiitta, to exclude from the pah* of Native Society 
hldividual who dared to send his children to those schools, till the obnoxious rule was icpraled. ddie 
ctiofipi tlierefore of Christian instruction would be a .source of very gi eat embjirrassmi nt to tbu (jovernment. 
immediate effect of it would be to 'close tho schools, and that it would be found in ,sojm‘ measure to 
j|i&..t’h^'OoH<Ionce of the community in tho maintenance of that principle of religious unit rality, which i.s at 
-■^'^rcat a source of political security. 

that another reason, which should not be overlooked, may be found, ultlioiigb it is a siibjeef of gr(‘at 
delicacy to touch on, in tho views of some of those who have superiiiti iided 
the public imstitutious connected with the Stale. 1 think there lias linen a 
very strong impres.sion upon the minds of many, tliat tho e.\<*lnsion of (diris- 
Uhe public institutions was with them a source of no regret; and that they have voluntarily placed in 




Professors indiffer- 
iristiai’.ity. 
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very influcDiial situations, in those institutions, men who wore avowedly indifferent to Christianity; and some who 
openly professed the principles of infidelity. I think that the character of the present Members of the Commit- 
tee of l’nbli(5 Ifistruciion ufFords a sufiieieni ^rLiarantee against the recurrence of any such unpleasant and objec- 
tionable ])r()eee(lings ; but still there are, doubtless, some among the Europeans employed as tutors in tlic English 
Colleges wlio regard the truths of Christianity with perfect indifference, and who, if an appeal were made to them 
by any of the students, regarding the prinelj)les of (Miristianity, would very likely give sucli an answer as would 
iinpaii* thi* vabu' of those ti’utbs in the minds of the Natives. We must also remember, that a very large propor- 
tiun of the teachers in the Covernmeiit I nstitut ions are Native.s, very res[)eetable and well-educated Natives, but 
still Hindus, who <lo not eonsider Christianity to be a Divine revelation; and I eaunot imagint* that there would be 
niaeh advantage in the incaleation of (^ht^,stian truth by those wlio did not a,[>preeiate its importance ; and tliat it 
would he better jiHogetluM* to avoid any atl(‘m[)t to di.sseniinate Christian truth in the institutions of the Govern- 
ment when there was an\ danger of its being aetroinpanied with remarks ealcnlated to throw discredit upon the 
doctrines of the Hihk*. I think those eiremnslanees tend rather to initigalu the regret that every sineei-e Christian 
would otherwise* feel at t he exclusion of i-eligious instruction, that is, of instruction in the truths and doctrines of 
('lii'istianil V, from tin* jnihlle institutions of the Oov(‘rnnient/’* 

The most siiilahle \^ay to close* this Chapter is to (piote the following passage.s from an otlleial puhlicatiorit 
Mr Arthur Uowell’s views '^>d)jt*et of education in llritish India j)ii<»r to 185-1, b}" Mr. Arthur 

on Religious Neutrality in llouell ( Under- Secretary to the Covernment of India), whose views ujion the 
Education. subject (leser\e consideration : — 

‘‘ llefoiv leaving India, Lord William Hontinek had an ojiportunity of declaring, on two m(*morahl(* occasions 

the strict pt)Iicy of r(‘iigious m'ulrality, wbii‘h is still ol)S(>rved in the* matter 
Roligioua Neutrality doclar- tMlucation. Alarmed by tin* views of the Anglicists, and by the rumour of 
od by IjOI d William Bentinck. ^.(.f<u^|t of t In* eontr()vei sy of the da\, the Alussalmau inhabitants 

of Calcutta iielitioned the CoverTunent to sfiare the Madrassa, and to alislain from m(*aKiires ‘systematically directed 
towards tlie th'st I’uet ion of the literature and religious system of Islam,’ or dietat(‘d by tin* dc'sin^ to forward the 
views of those ‘ who wish the conversion of all to their ow ti faith.’ The Governor-General replied,]: that ‘such 
motives m*ver ha\e intlueiieed, never can influence, tin* (\)unsels of the ( )ov(*rnm(‘nt,’ and that la; would feel 
‘uneasiness if ho thought that the Governim'iit authorities had in any part of their eondmit afforded ground 
or occasion of any kind for such an a])prehension to be entertaine<l by any class of the subjects of the 
State.’ 

“ In the sann* spirit, in I'cply to a f»arting address from the Missionaries, the Governor-General declared that 

‘ flu* fundam(*ntal prineiph* of Ib’ilish rale, the compact to which the GovcAn- 
RoligioU8 Neutrality re-af- stands solemnly pledged, is strict m'utraliLy. To this important maxim, 

Armed. policy a.s well as good faith lia\e enjoined upon me the most scrupulous 

observance. The same maxim is peculiarly applicable to general education. In all schools and colleges sup- 
ported by Government this principle cannot bo too st rongly enhuveci, all interference and injudicious tampering 
with the religious belief of the students, all mingling direct or indirect teaching of Christianity with the system 
of instruction, ought to he positively foibidden.’ 

Despatch of the Court of Di- “ 1* ""'y I’'-'''''' of Lord 

rectors, dated ]3lh April, J85«, William Bcntinck’s w.tc (•oiilii nu-d ( vvpnty-thrrc years afterwards, in one of 
as to strict Roligious Neutrality. l)esj)ati‘hes§ issued from the (u)urt of L)irectors. 

“ ‘ The Govenimeut xvill adhere, with good faith, to its ancient (loliey of perfect n(*iitralily in matters affecting 
the religion of the p(*oj)le of India, and we most earnestly cautloii all those in aiithurity under it, not to afford, by 
their conduct, the least color to the suspicion that that policy has undergone or will undergo any eliange. 

“ ‘ It is perilous for men in a*uthority to do as individuals that ^^hieh they officially condemn. The intention of 
the Governmciif will ht; infen-ed fi-om tlieir acts, and they may ui^willingly expo.se it to the grcjatest of all dangers, 
-that of being I'cgarded with general distrust by the people. 

“‘A^e lely upon the bonoi’ahle feelings wlileli have e.ver distinguished our Service for* the furtherance of 
the views whi«-h we ('x press. When the Government of India makes a promise to the people, there must ^not be 
atVonlcd to them grounds for a doubt as to its fidelity to its word. 

• Printed ParliaTnentaiy Pfipcrs (1853) : Sixth Report of the Select Cominittec of the llouee <»f Commona on Indiau Territorisa, 
pp. 26. 27. 

t E'ivcutinn in Jiritish India prior to 1854. By Arthur Uowoll, Hlaq., 1872 ; pp. 33-36. 

X Dated 9th March, 1835. § No. 62, dated 13th April, 1868. 
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*‘I have quoted this Despatch which, as is well known, was strongly ro-affirmed on tho transfer of the sove- 
reignty to tho Crown, in order to show how firm is tho basis of that most 
Neutrality consi- i^markablo featuro in Indian education, the lleligious Neutrality of th (5 (lov- 
ernment. TJiis featuro is no doubt a relic of the extrtuno apprehension which 
prevailed in 179.S, and whether its original declaration was a wise one or not is far too deep and many-sided a ques- 
tion to be discusses! here. We must accept tho fact a.s we Hud it. But it is, I believe, absolutely without precedent 
or parallel elsewheic, ht'sides being (Mitirely opposed to tln^ traditional idea of education cuireiit in thi; Kast. In 
Europe, it is alnio.st an axiom that the connection of any State system of odueation with religion is not the mere 
result of t]*adition ;* ‘it is an indissoluble union, the bonds of wliieli are piunciples inseparable from tht^ nature of 
education.’ This is admitted almost universally. Even the Erencli system is religious, 7 U)t in the senst* in whii'h 
all European systems profess to bo niorci or le.ss .so, in iiiciileating the pi*eeepts of a certain univei*sal and Imlispnt- 
able morality; but in inculcating morality iti the only way in which the masses of mankind will ever admit it, in 
its connection with tlie docli’ines of religion. In Hollarnl, pi’imary instruction was decided in a much dehated law 
to be deslgTied l-o train ‘ to the exercise of all (’Iiristiaii and .social virlm‘s,’ \vhih‘ resp(a*ting the convictions of Dis- 
senters. In Switzerland, religion stands on the .same footing as reading, writing, grammar and arithmetic, as a 
fundamental part of tlie scheme, lii Germany, generally, j-eligion still foi-ms, as it has always done, the lirst and 
staple subject of the ehunentaiy seJiool, and the religion of tho master must he in eonformity with that of tin; 
majority of his pupils. ’I’lie American .system, while re^mdiating all docti’imil or dogmatic tea.ehing, pr-ovides 
every wluiiH! for the regular daily reading of the Bible and for prayer. And, lastly, t he framci*s of tho English 
Education Act, 1S7(), hav^) been able to a.ssiimo as a ma.tter of eour.se that every elementary .school would he con- 
nected with a recognised religious denomination, and that Government aid might, tlnuefore, he olleied to all alike* 
for .secuhu* education ouly.f 

“ In India, not r)nly is there no religious teaehingof any kind in G()V(‘rnmer)t Schools, huteven tin* aided seliools 
No religious teaching in under native maiiag(‘rs, are gtmerally adopting tho same principle. I helieve 
Government Schools. this result was never anticipated, siml 1 am sure it ri‘«piiies at leiition. Looking 

to (lie rapid growth of our educational .system, and to tho. enormous iiitluent*o for good or (‘vil that a single ahh; and 
well-edueatcd man may extUHU.se in this country; ami looking to the dense but. intlaininable ignorance of tin; 
millions around us, it seems a tremendous experiment for the State to undei'take, i‘i,ml in some Provinces almost 
monopolise*, tlie direct training of whole geiuTations above tlnnr own ei‘(‘c‘d, and above that sense of relation to 
another w'orld upon which tliey base all their moral obligations; and the f)()ssiblo evil is obviously growdn^g with 
the system. Tt is true that tilings go smoothly and (piietly, but this is attained by ignoia’iig not only tin* inevitable 
ivsnlts of early training on the ehai’acter, and the great needs of human nature, eH[>eeially in the East, hut by also 
ignoring the resj)()nsihilil y which d(‘volves on tho Government that assumes the entiri* control of direct (*ducation 
at all. If, tlierefore, while fanatieisiri is raging anmnd, there is a calm in our schools and eollegt's, it is an 
ominous and unnatural i*aliri, of impo.ssible continuance, tho calm of the centre of the (’yeloiio. 

® “ The subject is one of cxircTne ditlieulty, iliat grows with tin? consideration devoted to il. Of course, it is 

out of the question to recede in any degi'ce fi'om tho pledges of the |)ast ; 

QU0Sti6n of lleligious Ins- 1 ^ probable that the evil i.s loss st*rious in primary schools w'here the 

truction difiacult. . . , . . 

instruction given does not necesssarily destroy religious belief, wdiei*ea.s our 

higher instruction do(*s. Therefore, although the State may establish and maintain Primary Schools, wlu're no Io(;a.l 

eilort is forthcoming, it would still seem very desirable that it should retire as rapidly ami as com])lLt(‘l^ a.s 

practicable from the entire control of all direct instrindion, and e.spceially liigher instruction, ami h'ave it to local 

management, to bo eneouraged by tho State, and aided in conformity with the English pi iueijih', which, without any 

intcrforciico in the religious instruction imparted, practically ensui’cs, by the constitution of the L(jeal Boards, that 

some religious instruction is regularly given.” J ’ 

* Vnhlic Eduention, Hy Sir J. K. Shuttleworth, p. 290. 

f Mr. Gladstono's spcpMU. Hansard, Vol, ccii, p. 267. 

J Education in British India prior to 1854. By Arthur Howoll, Eaq., 1872 j pp. d3*35. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

KPFFOTS OP PURELY SECULAR ENGLISH EDUCATION ON THE NATIVE MIND. — VIEWS OF 
MR MARSHMAN AND SIR CHARLE.S TREVELYAN AS TO THE CHRISTIANIZING INFLUENCE 
OF ENGLISH EDUCATION.- MR. HOWELL’S VIEWS AS TO THE FIRST EFFECTS OF 
ENGLISH AND MISSIONARY TEACHING.-THE » RRAHMO SAMAJ ” MOVEMENT. 

Tlie cfFoc't wliicli a purely seeular Enf^lish iiisti-iictinn had upon the 
th^*e^crof"^uroly^8ocular mii'ils of the native students, was also tlio suhjeet of a (lueslioii in reply to 
English Education. vvhieli Mr. Marsliuian said : 

“T think, althou-rh Christianity is entirely exelnded from the Govei ninent Institutions, yet the instruction 
whieh is driven in them has had the rlTeet of raisin^^he Natives inlinilely ahove their own creed. There are 
few of those who have received a eoinpleto edneation at tlio Government Institutions, who do n..t hohl the doctrines 
and 'principles of 11 indooism in t lie most thorough contempt. And this is easily accounted for ; for all those 
...(..n-aphleal, and astronomical, and l.istorical absurdities which are ladieved by Hie Hindoos, are derived entirely 
‘ ' ,,,, lias bis religions creed from the same sonreo as his seientilie knowledf'e, and 

from the same books which, as Mr. Macaulay mentioned m Ins Minute on Edneation, teach him the .existence 

r e \ , .1 I seas of elarilied bntti'r. Now, whmi the Native linds that tin' evistenco of those two seas, 

and indeed all the facts reamed ing (.--'‘Wai.hy and history o.ven in the ,S/e,,s/m.s' are .'nt, rely labulons ; when 

his ’•'■lith is’ shaken in one portion of the system, it is s.-areely possible that it. shonhl not also be shaken in others. 

Snell' has been my experience, that the study of Eiif^lish lil.'i atnro, and the knowledge of European seienee 

' T’c'li is obt'iincd by the Natives, although unaeeonq.anied with religions insi rnetion, or iiistrni'l ion in the truths 

(I'rt'hrisViuiil^ great effect of shaking the fabric of Hindooism to its very foundation ; and 

'l t'i'he indirect result whieh has thus followed the exertions of the Government in Hie cause of education 

V ,• r i A# Hu* «jitno linn*. I oudit to iiuMition iliat those Natives who luivo ri'ceived a supi^rior 

is liidily satisfactory. At nic mihio u > 

■ aud throiudi that cducatiou have been raised above tlic absurdilie.s ol tiieir en>ed, are still found to ho, 
cducnfiotg^am^^^^i^^ opponents <..f Christianity ; and the Missionaries have remarked that they do not 

elniider mor.> streiiin.us opposiHoi. fnim any class than that of e.lneated nalive yonlhs. Ami it is to this 
ist'Uicc tlial is to the Natives having beenraised above Hieir own superstitions rree.l, wiHioiit embiueing 
euinins.. , , , I„ •iflribiite the great success which lias al tended Hie all enijit to establish that sect 

f V 'd'lntists ori.dnally founded hy Ram Molmii Roy. This s.'ct at the present lime includes dOO or 400 of the 

'• .\'n^st cduriteil Natives in Caleiitta, ami no Christian can regard Hie popular idolatry of Hie country with 

f !!r,,r.d greiit.m oontemi.t than this bo.ly of Vedantisis, who pr.,fess to .lerivo Hm .loetriim of -One God ’ fnira 

+ 1 ' V^nl'Vs ' Thry have cslablislic.l a Chapel in Cah-ntta, where they hohl weekly meelings, and wlu ro monoUicistie 

* .s'from Hie Vedas are chanted, and some eminent llrahmin eoniiectcd with their Society stands up and 

hymns 10 m 11 . I f..,,,,. phe Vedas, ami exidains il to tho asseiiihled aiidienee. and endeavours to 

rvpeiils Hoinu Tuorai sciiuhl*^ 

fTiforro its doctriuo upon their eonscieiicos. 

on the subicct of religious iiistriidion in tho Government Institutions, and the (extent to wliieJi a knowledge 

Christianity is acquired 1>y tho stiuiunts of Kiif^lish litoiaturo, without the 
Sir Charles Trevelyan ]5ihh‘ being rcganlcd as a classdiook, ami also upon the mci its of tfic policy 

Govornm'ent'^^Seminarios 'for of (lovernment. in this matter,^ tlie facts ami opinions stated by so eniiiiont a 
touching English. statesman as Sir Charles 'I’reiVlyan, in his deposition before a Select Comrait- 

r .1 T.r ‘ I nvds on the 28th .June, IS.'id, deserve speei*.! atiuntion, and in.ay be iiuotod hero as tlirowiiig 

Irurideileli'iupoUhe subject, as it was tlu'uii^^^^^ r 

n The Bible is not admitted as a class-book into tlic Government Seminaries. Ihis rule has been objiieted to, 
imnlvidir bosiilily to the progress of Christian truth ; bntno opinion was ever more mistaken. When we formed 
F r I libraries in connexion with tho different Government institution.-, on the rc-organntatum of the system of 
f "lion after the Resolution of 1835, the Bible wi.s placed in all the libraries ; and, I undoi-stand that it is now 
lITsim'l that Maut’s, and other Commentaries on the Bible, should also bo placed thei-o, to which 1 see no objection ; nor 

. Printed Parliamentary Paper. (185S) : 8i.th Bopert of the Select Committee of the Uonee of Common, on Indian Territorie., 
p. 28 . 
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is there any objection to the best religious books being placed there. As has been already stated, the hooks of English 
literature which are ordinarily studied in the Government Seminaries, such as Milton, Bacon, Locke, Addison, and 
Johnson, are replete with allusions to the Bible, and frequent reference to the Bible is indispensably nccessai^ in 
order to their being properly understood. The Bilde is, accordingly, constantly refeirod to by the teachers and 
students, in the course of their instruction, and it is often found at the examinations that tin; young men have in 
this way, and by reading the Bible out of school, acquired a considerable amount of Christian knowledge. There is 
no restriction whatever to prevent it. In referein'e to ibis part of the subject, I beg to rt‘ad the following extract 
from Mr. Kerr’s ‘ llist(mj of Naiim fUhicalion in Bnujal ami A<jra' : ‘ In none of the rules recently published is there 
any such prohibition ; and, in practice, the teacher is left at liberty to speak to his pupils on religimi, on (-bristianity, 
on the distinct evidences of Cluistianity, with nearly the same freedom as he might df) in a tlu'ological seminary. 
In institutions where Milton and Addison and Johnson are class-books, it is impossible to abstain fn)m all leference 
to religion. Bacon’s works, too, which form one of our text-hooks; the Essays, the Advancement of Learning, and 
even the Onjannm^ are full of Scriptural illustrations, for tin? proper understanding of which the student 

must be nifeiTcd to the Bible. It may be addcid, that our text-books on Moral Pbiloso[)by arc wliolly Christian 
in their spirit and teiniency. In Abererombie’s Intellectual Bowi'rs, wbieb is ear(‘fully stiiditsl witliout euriaib 
ment, there is a distinct cbaj)ter on the Evidences of Christianity. In the saim? aut boi‘\s work, ou the moral 
feelings, which is also studied witliout omitting any part of it, the existeueo and atti-ibiites of Cod, the relation 
of man to Cod, the probability of a Divine Revelation, the nature and province of Faitli — all viewed in a Chris- 
tian light — are some of the subjects wdiieb come innler r(?vlew', and wdiicb our students are expertejl to niastei'. 
Even Adam Smith’s work, w'bich docs lud directly toncli on religion, Is full of noble, aiul w liat may 1 riily be 
called, (Christian sentiments. I do not presume to .say that religion forms as prominent a branch of study in the 
Covernment Colleges as in the Missionary Institutions. But neither is it excluded with t hat jealous care t bat 
is Hometiines sup[)Osed. The ju-iiriary design of the Covernment sclieme of education is to advamr the prhgivHs 
of civilization in India by the diffusion of u.seful knowledge, as the phrase is gemu'ally umb'rstood The design 
of the Missionary institutions is to convert the Natives to (Jhristanity. ’I’be tw'o objects are disliiiet, but 
they are by no nu'ans opposed to one another.’ It is added as a liote hen?, ‘ Addison close's the Essay 
No. 7 of ‘The Speculator,’ in a strain of seiaous piety. ‘I know but one way’ says he, ‘of fortifying rny 
soul against these gloomy presages and terrors of miiul, and that is by st'eming to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being w'bo disposes of events and governs futurity. When I lay me down to slec]), Irccom- 
moiid tnystdf to Ills (;are ; when 1 awake, 1 give myself up to liis direct ion.’ Can any one doubt that it mast be 
iinp!*()ving to Hindoo studc'uts, in a rcligiou4S and moral point of view, to read such passage's ? When the Essay 
was I'ead, not long ago, in one of the Colleges, the teacher told bis students that, though Hindoos, they might wa*ll 
imitate the examphi of Ad<lisnn, ‘when they lay themselves (h^woi to sleep, rccommemling tlu'iusc'lves to Cod’s 
care ; and when tlu'y awake, giving themselves up to Ills direction.’ To this, as tln*y alwa\s «lo wdieii the I'onver- 
sation turn.s upon i*eligious subjei^ts, they listened with serious attention. It is sometimes said that the (‘duealiou 
wo give makes our st udents sc(‘ptical. It does make them sceptical — sceptical of all tliosi? degi'ading idc'aswilh 
which the notion of a Deity is associated in Hindoo iniinls.’ * * * ‘Jntlie liist placi', the etforts of tlie 

educational authorities, and of those immediately engaged in the business of instrnetion, ar(‘s\st(‘ma-ticully 
directed towards tin? object of commnuicating truth in historical, }>hilosopliiciil, and scientilic subjects. Are the 
opponents of the Covernment system ])rcpared to say that the connnunieation of true knowledge on these subjects 
has a tendency nnfavourahk? to belief in true religion ? It would he iinreasonahh? to suppose that it lius uny such 
tendency. Secondly, it is stated, that w '9 take from the Hindoos their own belief, and give them nothing in iis 
place. It is true, that the knowledge wo coTi)mnni(;ate clears the Hindoo mind of much that is frivolous and false 
in their own religious system. But it cannot be admitted that it shakes in the least their iM'lief in tliose principles 
which form the foundation of all religion, .such as the existence of Cod, the greatness and goDdness of Cod, the pro- 
vidence of God, the probability of a future? state of **cwards and punishments. So far fi'oiu I lii se invaluable })rineiples 
being shaken by our system of education, they are brought into clearer light by it, and belief in them is conlii-med. 
If our system had, indeed, the elTeet of depriving the Hindoos of their belief in thcM* piineiples, and of theljoju's huilf 
upon them, it might fairly be denounced as mo.st pernicious. Thirdly, if we look at .'leliml I’esults, it will he found 
that of the well-educated converts to Christianity, nearly as many have eonu? fiom the Hindoo Colh'gc? and other 
Government Institutions, as from the Missionary Seminal ics. The fact is genenilly admitted ; and p(‘rliaj)s it is 
not so strange as may at first appear. In. the Missionary Seminaries religious instruction is coiimieneed at an 
early ago, before the understanding is ripe for its recepfion. The youths are systematically (b illed in (Jate- 
chifims and in the Evidences of Chi*istlanity. They accpiire a habit of listening with apparent attention, of 
admitting every thing that the teacher requires ; of answering questions on religion by rote, without any 
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exorcise of the nndcrstandlnf^. In some cases a hahit of dissimnlation is formed, nnhnown to the Missionary, 
who, unconsciously, and from the best motives, has been cultivating one of the prominent vices of the native 
character. It is surely needless to point out that the youth in whom this habit of dissimulation is formed, 
is most unlikely ever to net with manliness, or to do anything that demands a sacrifice, such as converaion to 
Christianity vciy often demands. From all 1 hose dangers the Government institutions are free. The principles 
of a foreign religion are not pressed prematurely upon unripe mimls. 'J’hc [)upilB are expected on no occasion 
to (‘V]»ress.what they do not l)(‘li(*ve. When they begin, of their own accord, to turn their attention to the 
(Hiristian religion, to enter into eotivcu’sation, and to i*cad books upon the subject, it is with a keen relish, and with 
minds untainted by habits unfavourjiblci to a sincere reception of Truth. The consecpience is, that some of the 
most intelligent among them, voluntarily, and from the purest motives, embrace Christianity.* 1 conceive 
that it would not bo for the advanlagc of Christian truth that the Ihhh* should bo treated as a lesson-book 
foi* learning to read. The system of teaching the Bihlo a.s an cu-dinary class-book is now goneiully rejected 
by persons who take an interest in education. We would not teach it to our own children in that manner. 
In order that the llihlo may be successfully taught, teachers .should ho selected who ha vii not only a sat isfaebuy 
knowledge of the doef fines (d‘ the liihlo, hut who have their heait in the object, and sincei'cly desire its success. Tn 
othei* words, if the liihh; were to he taught in the Govei'iiimmt Seminaries, it would be necessary to oiganize them 
for th(‘ological instruction, in the manner in which I )r. DiilT’s and other Mssionary schools arc organized. If the 
Hihle were taught in a rantive, perfiinctoiy and irreverent manner by a common master, as a common class^ 
hook, it would have an injurious elfect iif)on the young Nativa^.s, by pi'oducing a deadness and indifference of feeling; 
and if, beyond that, tin; persons employed to teach the lliblo Avere not themselves good (^ii’istians, and their 
life; and conduct were not confoimnible to what they taught, it would have a most i)ei'nicious effeed- upon the 
young man, for the Native children an; extremely a<*ul(‘, and are very good judges of character. I therefore 
think* it would be far l)ctt(‘r that there should bo a division of labour in this as well as in other subjc'cls ; that 
the Government should eonilniic to go, as far as they safely can, in the instruction 'giv(*n by them; that is, that 

they shnuhl give the best possible piuetieal general education, with a friendly feeling towards Chrisiian truth, 
in eornmon with all other truth ; and that the Missiouaries, and others, more immediately inter(;sted in the pro- 
gress of Christianity, should take; any means they think proper for inHlrneting and inilueneing the young 
men so Ijrought up. They niiglit, if they thought pi-oper, establish a lecture-room opjiosite every one of tlie 
(b)vernment [nstitutions, as Dr. Dulf did, opposite the Hindu College. They might distrilmtc .Hihles and 
I'cligiou.s hooks, and books on the Fvidenees of Chri.stiaiiity, to any extent they think proper ; and I am satislied 
that, in this manner, if (dirisl ianity has a ‘ fair field and no favour,’ it must ultimately prevail. As long as the old 
system, according to which it was held to be (In; duty of the magistrate to ‘ maintain tiaith,’ as well as to ‘ execute 
justice,’ prevailed, the matter was extremely simple, and the n'sonrees of the State were employed in teaching the 
particular ojjinioii.s held by those wlio happened to be in the possession of the (iovernment. Mnt since the prin- 
(•i])leof toleration has been eslahllshed, from the Reformation <lo>Miwards, very considerable modifications have 
|)C(!n made in this principle. '^Plu; Scotch and Irish Colleges arc one modilieat ion, and it is precisely on that model 
that the Covei'nmt;nl. Seminai’ie.s arc established ; that is, that the young men attend them dally, living at their own 
homes, or in [)laees provided by their relations or friends, and receive such religious instruction as their rclatimis, 
and others inteivsted in their welfare, think ])roper. The Frivy Council system, in its d(;aling with the Dissenters, 
is another modification of tin; original pi inclple. 'I'liut also I jiroposi; to take as the model of an advanced mea.suro 
for assisting and extending education in India. TIu; extracls fimii the Rihio in the schools in Trcland form another 
instance ; but I do not think it will lx* proposcl to extend that s\ stem, to India. Now, if it has been necessary 
that there should bo a eoinpromise of this kind in Knghuid, and in the United Kingdom, where tho religioius differ- 
ence's art; only minor diftcrences on the non-essential points of Christianity, how much more necessary is it in 
India, where khe ditfereiice is between (diristianity and its opposites,— liindooism and Mahomedanism. Avery 
plausible in'innt fane argument might he mhlueed of this kind. It might he said, suppose that in any particular 
district of Rritish India, Dacca for instance, two-thlrds of the Natives of the ])lace were willing that the Bible 
shonld be intiodneed into the Government College, what .solid ohjeetiou can there be in that case to its intro- 
duction ? >My answer is, that if the Dacca District comprehended the whole of British India, certainly the point 
ought to be yiehled, because it is clearly our duty to give the Natives the best instruction which, on a large and 
.soiind view of thcirprevailingdisposition, they arc willing to receive. But .he Dacca District is not the whole 
of British India. There arc hundreds of other districts which are in very unequal stages of advancement. Tn 
most of them the Natives are still, religiously considered, in a very unreformed, unadvanced, and sensitive state ; 
and if the British Government should depuH in any one instance from tho groat principle of religious neutrality, 
upon which it has constantly acted up to the present time, they would become aeriously alarmed. And if, besides 
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that, conversions took place in the Dacca District, in consequence of the system contended for beiiif' adopttul, wliich 
is the object aimed at by those who advocate the plan, the alarm would be still more increased. J nieiitiont'd 
in my former evidence, that one very important feature of the present state of India is, that zealoiLS, and vital reli- 
gion has made great progress among the European.s, at which I greatly rejoice. But if this element is not 
properly dealt with, it may be productive of very dangerous and evil consequences. So long as the zealously religious 
English people have no ofTicial footing in the Government Seminaric^s, no harm can ensue, and their elYorts 
find plenty of scope elsewhere. They may promote Mi.s.sionary elfoi-ts in any part of 1 he country. They may 
instruct at other hours the young men who are brought up at the Governinent Seniinaries ; ])u<, if we once, by 
allowing the Bible to be studied in the Government Seminaries as a elas.s-hook, give to zt'jtlous (liristians an 
official footing in tho.se seminaries, it is impossible to say what the e(m.se( pi cnees nnglit he. All baniers would 
then he broken down, and the principle of neutrality, which has hitherto lurn our great security, and the great 
cause of our success in enlightening the Natives, both in secular and divim* knowledge, would la* at an end. In 
the Madi’as Presidency, a diiferent course has been followed, and the coiiseijncnce has bi‘eii that while the Kui’o- 
peans have beam (lisj)n(iMg whether religion should be taught l)y the Governnumt, tlie Natives havt‘, with eerlain 
limiled exee])tions, remained without any insi ruction ; which is the move to be regrcdiiMl, hecausi' there is no inter- 
mediate language in the ^Fadras Presidency like Persian, which so long baffled our elToits in Bengal; and Kngli.sh 
is already in extensive use as a eommon medium of eoinmunieation beiween per.sons sp(‘aking ‘tliJlVi'cnt languages. 
Lastly, oven supposing llnif every other oljjeetiou to the employment of tin? Governinent Seniinaries, for giving 
instrueiioii to tin* Nati\es in Christianity, were got over, the tpn'slion would iinnie»liat(‘ly aris(‘. Wliat form of Chris- 
tianity ? -and <h(‘n I ho uiihaiipy and damaging fact of the existence of cou.siderable dilVei imees of opinion among 
Christians would be made apparent; and the spirit of religious eonti'oversy, which is happily nearly dorirnnd in 
Indi.a, because Clirisllans of eveiy persuasion are on an (‘quality, and tliey all pni'sue flieir i‘e.speeti\e objects on 
the voluntary ])rineipl(^ vvitliout interfering uilli eacdi other, wcnihl be evoked.”* 

Sir (diaries Trev(‘lyan, from who.so (ividenc'c the proceeding (*\ti'aet Inis beem laken, belonged to that class of 

Sir Charles Trevelyan’s opi- of (lie lir.st-liiilf of (lie iocmhI Cfotiii^v, «lio whilst 

nions and expectations as to ii|.'lioliliii<r tlio principle of relio-ioiis neutrality in (iovcrni: ent K.lucational 
the Cbristianizing influence of Institutions, on the ground of good policy, maintained tin* opinion that the 
English Education. nalural olTt'ct of the general advance of the Englisli lani,niage, literature, and 

science, will be the propag.ation of (.diristianity among the native's of India. The vi(*us of such an I'lnirn'iit 
statesman uj)on such a dedicate subject, are sufficiently important to (juoted in his own words. Bt'fore a Sedeait 
Commiilee of the House of Lords, on the 28th June, l8od, ho said ; • 

“I conceive; that Ave have re'aeheel an advanced stage in the progress of edm'ation in India, namely, that all 
schools in whielMi good general eduea I ion is given, may he a.ssiste'd, whatever may be jbe religion taiiglit ; and 
I lielievo that that plan may now safely beailopted; but far be* it from ino to say that the time may not come when 
direxd. Phristiun instruction may he given even in the Government Seminai'ies. 1 eonee'ive that our j-uling principle* 
ought to be;, to give I be best edue-atioii Avhich, on a .sound general viinv, onr fellow'-subje'cts a, re willing to rceedvi'. 
Tlicre cay bo no doubt that all education is imperfect, which is not based on Pbristian insIrTietion , and it follows, 
that when the greater jiart of India has been bimiglit to a level with those parts w bieli are most advaneeel, it will 
be our duty to give (diristian instruetion. But 1 am of ojiinion that the lime; lias not ye't ai'rl\e(l to attenijit this 
vciy forward and advanced stej), which at this stage of our jirogress would only lead to a violent i-eaet ion. We; 
ought never to lose sight of the ])oss,iblo efVeet upon our Native Army, of any measui-(‘s that may bi; urged iqxm ns 
which would be likely to excite the religious feelings of the Malionu'dans and Hindoos, 'riie IvajpoeUs were to 
our pre^dccessors tbo Moguls, what the se'poys are to us ; and the alienation of the; Hajpenits bv icligious intolei’anee*, 
was the first step to the downfall of the Empire "***** Before; 1 left PaleiUta. 1 lia<l a list made of all 
the converts to (.diristianity from the edueated ednss, and T found that at tliat time the m:ijnrily .of this class of 
converts, tvlioso cliaracter and cultivation, and strength of mind, offer the best assisi.-mee to (Jlii’istianity, wn'n* 
from the Hindoo (afflege. I think many per.sons mistake the , way in Avbieli the eon version of India will he 
brouglit about. 1 lidieveit will take jdaee at last whole.sale, justas oiirown anee'stoi-s wei-e* (;onverted. The country 
will have Christian instruction iufus(;el into it in every way by dire'ct niissioiiary instruction, and indirectly 
through books of various kinds, tlirougli tlie publm papeivs, through eoiiversat ion w itli Europe;ans, and in all the 
conceivable ways in which knowledge is communicated ; and then, at last, when Society is conifdetely satuiated with 
Christian knowledge, and public opinion has taken a decided turn that way, they will exmio over by th.ni.san(ls.”t 

♦ Printed Parliamentary Pnpera. Second Report of the Select Committeo of tho Iloaao of Lords on Indian Territories (18.52-53 , 
pp. 198-196 t PP* 203, 204. 
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That such expectations of the wholesale conversion of the natives of India to Christianity tliroiie^h the agency 

of English education, were entirely fallacious, is sliown by the facts of the 
Christianizing influenoe of pj.ogreas of English education dunng the last fifty years. High education in 

tlie Etiglisli laiiginigo, nterature, and sciences, has undouhtedly the effect of 
sapping the foundations of idolatry and superstition, and improving the perception of the well -recognized principles 
of morality and independent thought, wliich the ediicatc<l native of India is prone to share with ilie more advanced 
Hotual and jiolitical thinkers of Europe. Jlut so far as religious tendencies of English education arc concerned, the 
Christian docti-iiie has far less prospects of acceptance than Eree Thought, Scepticism, and Agnosticism. Doctiines 
Homciwlnit akin to what is known as the PJiilosriphy of I’ositivism usually take the place of religion, in the case of 
the Indian youth educated in the English literature and sci(*nc(‘, and the worldly concerns of this life seldom leave 
lime for considm'al ion of any such prospects of a futiirci lifii as Christianity may have t(j olTcr. How the matter 
was regai’ded hy the Missionai-ies is discussed in the following chapter. Meanwhile the following passages from an 
official publication * on the subject of education may he <pioted here, as reprtjscnting the lirst effects of English 
education and missionary teaching on the Native mind : — 

** In one of his striking nidations at the convocation of the (\ilcutla TJiiiv(‘i*sity, a late Vico-('hancellor (Sir 

Henry S. Maine, iHdt-do) observed that if the founders of false .systems of 
First OfFocts of .English, and Union oi* pliilosophy had conlimsl Ihcmselvcs to (lisc'losliig moral ciTors 

Missionary toachiug. i ‘ r i t i ^ n i i n n • 

only, or laisc pi oposi< lons^ ahoiit the unknown and unseen world, their cmjure, 

would, in most societies, and ciirtalnly in Oriental s(a*ictics, liavo becni jierjieiual. But happily for I he human i*ace, 
some fragnumt of jihysical speculation has been built into every false system. Here is its weak point, — here it is 
tliat the study of jihysicail science foians the inevitable breach that linally leads to tin* oM’iUii’ow of tin* vv hole 
fabric. 4’hc rennark recidvcd a [lowcrful illustration on the first introdin l ion of European knowledge* into India. 
It is \v(»ll know'll tliat religion is not among the Hindoos, or indeed the Mahomedans, as it is willi ns, a separate 
study, but it pi‘rva.d('s almost every science, aiul almost ever) social relation, 'fhe l(5arm‘d Native olitains his creed 
and science from Ihc same source, ami it is impossible to give even a tolerable Sanski it or Arabic educalion with- 
out agreatdeal of direct instruction in religion. You cannot teach the European system of g(‘()graphy, astronomy, or 
medicine w ithout exploding the Hindoo .systi'rn ; you cannot teach political economy, oi* social science, without coming . 
into collision with the theory and practice of caste. In this respect the Koran, tin* Hida^ah, and ofln*r Mahomedan 
books, arc of the same character as the Slia.shtras. The result, thcr(‘forc, of introducing tlio wide range of 
European literature and sci ‘iioe into the native community at Calcutta, was to open a new', strange w'orld to 
studimts. As Creek literature was in the Augustan age at Home, or as Latin and Creek vvt;re at the mediteval 
revival of lelters in the Western World, so filugli.sh I)eeame to fhe young eolh*gians. Eveiy diiy op(*Ti(*d to them, 
for the first tinn^ a succession of new anti sf range phenomena in fho unsealed rcnlin of liistory, science, ami 
pfiiloso]diy ; they were smldenly thrown adrift from tlie moorings and anchorages of old creeds, and tossed upon 
the wide s(‘a of speculafion and exf ravaganee. It was no wonder fhat moral and social obligations began to 
sliMi’O the fate of n*ligioiis I)eli(*fs, ami that tlie whole community was in alarm at the spread nf the new views. 
This was preci.sely' the atatc of things vvliicli .Mr. Charle.s Marsh hail elotjueiitly anticipated during the discussion 
of the (diartcr of JSl3 : It is one thing,’ he said, ‘ to tlispcl the charm that binds mankimlfo established habits 

and ancient obligations, and another to turn them over to the discipline of nc'v institutions and the authority of 
new doctrines. In that dreadful interval, — that dreary void where the mind is left to wander ami gi ope its 
way w ithout tin* props that have hitherto supimrted it, or the lights that ha\;e guided it, — vv hat a ?‘c 1 he chances 
that they will dnsecru the beauties or submit to the restraints of the religion you propose to give them.’ 

“ 'I’he ‘ dreadful interval ’ and ‘ the dreuiy void ’ had arrived, and it is impovssihhi to say how far Native Society 

might not have het*n di.sorganiseil had not tlie Missionaries stepped in and sup- 
plied a new direction to fho awakening scepticism, and afresh subject to attract 
the new ly-arouseil sfiirit of speculation. It was not that the immediate result 
was conversion to Christianity^ cxe(*pt in t he cas<* of a very few. ’I’lic immediate result was the establishment of a 
now creed, which united tho pui*o Theism of the V'^edas to the morality of tin* (iospel, with which it was essentially 
kindred, and from which it (It'cw all its best jiractical prec<*pt.s. ’Plie new sect was subst*(|uently’' called the Brahmo 
iSiimaj ; and so far from it being the ea.se, as was anticipated, tliat miK.sioiiary teaching would form an additional 
element to danger and alarm, it is certain that wlum popular Hinduism at Calcutta was crumbling into ruins be- 
fore European science, Missionary teaching pointed to a foundation upon which a purer system might be built, 
t hougli the superstrueturo might differ from that which tho Missionary had hoped for. From this time no account 
of tho state of education in India would bo at all adequate unless it included the results of Missionary effort.” f 


Tho Brahmo Samaj movo- 
mont. 


Jiducation tn Britinh India prior to 1854. By .Arthur Howell, £sq., pp. 10-12. 


t Ib , pp. 10-12. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


VIKWS OF TTTF MISSIONARIES OPPOSED TO RELKJJOUS NEUTRAI.ITY IX EDUCATION.— 
THE OBJECTS OF THE MISSIONARY EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS.-KEV. A. DUFF’S 
STATEMENT BEFORE THE HOUSE OF LORDS, IN AS TO MISSIONARY ENDEAVOURS 
FOR EI)U(LVTI()N.— HIS VIEWS AS TO EFFEirps OF ’ PURELY SECULAR EDIUWTION. 
OPINIONS OF THE CELEBRATED PHILOSOPHIC THINKER, REV. SYDNEY SMITH. AS TO 
THE EFFORTS OF THE MISSIONARIES IN INDIA. 


Tlu‘i-0 ciui I)u no (louljt tliat uliilsi. tlio ( loviTinncnl scnipnlnu.sly to tin* pi)lic\ of roliuious nriitnilitv 

Religions neutrality in Edu- in ooit tors ol puMii; instruction, tin* M is^ioiKirics siicli ncutrjililv 

cation disapproved by Mis- witli (li.sa[)proval. .As a s[u‘cinn'n oF their vii ws upon tin' siil»|<'cl, soinr pas- 
sionaries. sai^^rs may lu* (piotcd fi’om the ohser\ at io!is i-eemdrd hy the welMcnown Rev 

Al('xan(l(‘r DufT, D.l)., ou L(U*<1 William Ih'iitinek’s RestJutioii of tin* 7t li Maich, lK{d, reL^.n iliiio- Eie^lish edueatioii 
Or. Dull* was evamineil as a uitness by a Selirt. Committee t)!’ the House nf Lords, (ui Indian Tontoius, on the oixl 
of .luim, LSb.d, {iiid in ansvvorto tho nuestioii— ‘ What clia-ii^’e in tin* syst(*m of edueatioii was elfeeled hy that Resolu- 
lioM,* In* pi’oseutt'd to tln5 (Nunniit tee some* \vritt(‘n ri'iuarks, from which 1 In* follow iii!.,m-vI raet. iiia \ he <|iioted a^ 
throwing light upon tin* altitude of lli(5 Missionaim's and otlier enthusiast ie Christians, on (he suhjeel of the ahsenee 
of religious instruction from lln; ( Jovernnn*nt- edn(*ati(mal institutions • - 

“ Even sinec th(^ passing of Ijor<l W. Bentinek’s Aet, peo- m'w have been organized in lai‘g(‘ towns 

ROV. Alexandop Duff’s opi- along (In* Canges, afti'r tin* model of the (’aleuKa. Colleg«* ; and ('vm-y .>ear 
nion adverse to Religious Nou- fresli additions will be iiiadi* to tin* number What, then, will la* (In* nJlinmtt 
trality in education. effect of these yearly augim*nting ediicaf iouary forces? We sa\ itllimaf*, 

with (unplnisis, lioeause we are no Yisionari(*s ; wt* do not (*\j)eet miracles; wa* do not, antieipati* sinhl«>n anil 
instantaiuious changes ; but wimIo not look forward w ith eonlideiiee to a. (frnit nKinid/r rrmhifltnL We do n*gard 
Lord W. Benlinck’s A(*t as laying the foundation of a train of i*auses wliieh inav for a. wdide opeiale so inst*iisi l,ly 
as io pass unnoticed hy ear(*less or casual ohsei-vers, hut not the less surely as eotieeins the gi-isit and inomentons 
issue: like tlic laws which silently, hut with resistless power, regulate tin* movements of the material universe, 

these edueationary opeiat ions, which are of the mil uri* and for<*e of moral la,ws, will pro onwards till they 

terTiilnate in eifeeting a universal change in the national miml of India. The sluiei's of a. superior amt ijuiekening 
t’nuw ledge have ali’cady been thrown open, and wbo shall dare to shut them up? Tin* streams of (‘uliveniiig 
infoi’rnation have begun to liow in upon the dry and jaiivlied land, and who will venture to arrest, tlieii* prog<*ss > 
As well might we ask with the poet; — 

‘ Sliull .Kimi, if a snizr rri)iiirrs, 

F’ory;*'* I"'*’ tlnoMliT.s, amt nciill lar fires? 

When (lie lo<ise inoioifain liemlih's from on high, 

SJiall griiMtation while you go l»y ? 

#“ But highly as we approve of Lord W. Beulinek's enact ment, ^•r) far ns- ifs i/nrs, wi* must, ore we eoneludi*, in 
justice to our ow^n views, and to th(5 higliest and noblest cause on eaidli, take the liberty of slronelv evprossing our 
own honest conviction that U docs md ijo jar cHoiujh. Ti'utb is bettor than error in any di'pailmont of knowledge, 
the humblest as well as tin? most exulted; hence it is (hat we admire the moral intrepidity of (In* man who decreed 
that, in the Government Institutions of India, t”ue litei'atuie and true seienei* should henei I'nitli he suhs(ituf(*d in 
place of false literature, false science, and false religion. But whijc wa* rejoice that (nn* liferatini^ and science is 
to he suhstituted in place of what is domonstnibly false, Ave cannot but lament that no provision wliatev(*r lias faen 
made for substituting the only true ivligion - CRiristianily in place of the false religion which our lilei-atiire and 
scionco will inevitably demolish. 

Wc are aware that plausible views of political expediency, ami certain admitt(*d peeiiliarit ies in our fiositiou 
Typical views of tho Mis- iu India, wcui to forbid tho interfeienee of Gov(*rnmeMt in dL/r//// eonimuni* 
sionaries as to Religious Neu- eating a knowledge of (Riristianity to its native subjects. Into sueh views 
trallty in education. could never enter. Our firm belief lias always bemi, tliat if tlieri* w'ere fbe 

will, means might be devised that would obviate all reasonable objections ; but be this as it may, wo cannot help 
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Neglect of Government to 
propagate the Gospel should 
encourage the Christian 
Churches to undertake the 
task. 


legiirdinp the absence of all provision for the inculcation of Christian truth as a grand omission— a capital 
deficiency. If man had been destined merely to ‘ strut his little hour* on the stage of Time, and then drop into a 
state of non-existence* it would bo enough to ])rovido for the interests of Time ; but the case is widely different, 
wIilti reason and revelation constrain us to view him as destined to bo an inhabitant of Eternity — an inbentor of 
neveu'-ending bliss or never-eruling woo. Surely, in tin's view of man’s destiny, it is, in the scale of divine magni- 
tude, but a pitiable and anomalous f)liilaiithropy after all, that can expend all its energy in bedecking and garnish- 
ing liiiii to [)lay his part well on the slago of Tiiin!, and thou east him adrift, desolate and forloni, without aheltiu- 
and without refuge, on the shoreless oet'un of Mternity. 

“ Hut we are persuaded tliat even time can never be ritjlflj/ provide<l for by any measure that shuts eteriiiU 
Christianity should not he n holly out of view. So inse[)aial>ly and uiKdiangeably connected, in the wis(‘ 
sacritlcod to worldly oxpo- ordination of IVovidenee, arcj the best interests of Time and the best intei*ests 
diency. Eternity, that one of the surest ways of providing aright for the foiuner, is 

to provide thoroughly and well for the latter. Our maxim, aeeordingly, has been, is now, and ever will he, this : — 
\\'ltf‘rrrrr, icJo iirrf'r^ (tnd hij Ohrisf imiit ij is sacrijin-d on thr alfnr of icorldltj (•^•'prdicncif^ Ihvrt' and f/icn must 

f/ic snpyrno^ (food oj okih /o* Idccdnig at tfs has('. 

“ But bi‘eause a. Christian (lovorrnnent has eliosen to fu‘glect its duty towards th(! religion which it is saeredl\ 

bound to uphold, is that any reason why the Cdmrclies of Britain should neg- 
lect their duty, too ? lad ns he aroused, then, from oiir lethargy, and strive 
t(» aecMjtnpIisli our part. If we are U’/se in wo may eon vert the A(d^ of tln^ 
Indi.m Oovernment into an ally and a friend. The (ixtensivc tjrection of a 
niaehinery foi* the destruction of ancient supei’stitiori wo may regard as open- 
ing u[) m*w facilities, in the good providence of (lod, for the spread of the everlasting (lospol ; as serving the part 
of a Imndile pioni'er in clearing away a, huge mass of rubbish that would ot Inu'wise have tended to impede the five 
disseminal ion of Divine 'rrutli. Wherever a (lovernmorit Seminary is founded, which shall have the (^tiPect of batter- 
ing down idolatry and su[i(‘rstition, there let us bo ]>repared to plant a Christian inst itution that shall, through tlu" 
blessing of Heaven, be tlie instrument of rearing’ the beanteoiis snperstrnctiiro of Chn’stianity on the ruins of both.”* 

Views such as these were held only by the Missionaries and .some enthnsiastio Christians among flic Enroj)can 
Proselytizing views limited eflieors, who thought that English edneation might be safely and properly 
to Missionaries and exception- rendered tliovehiclo of Oliristian knowledge, and a means of jiropagating 
ally enthusiastic Europeans. Chiislianity among tbe natives of India. But such views were uniformly 
repudiated by tlie (lovei’ninent in India and the liiglier autliorities in 7<bigland. 

But whilst the (rovenimeiit iirrnly took up a position of religious neutrality in English education. Hie 

Missionaries, whoso great help and enei’getic eil'orts must always be rtvog- 
nized as a prominent factor in the intelleirtual progress of India, adopted a 
policy which can best be described in the words of the Itev. Alexander 
Diilf, D.D., in Ills cvideiiee before a Sehsd Cominittee of the Tloii.se of Jiords, on .‘b-d June, J8od 

”.\eting, not ollieially, nor autlioritatively in any way. nor in coimexion with the Government, but simply 

upon our own responsibility as indivuiuals, we very plainly and simply tell 
the Natives what we inf’an to teach. We avow to them what our general 

and special objects are. No Native need come to us but with his eyes open, and 

of bis own free accord ; but everylaxly who does come spontaneously, will 
Ui) taiiglit such and such subjeets, the doeti’ines of Ohristianitv bm'ng an essential part of the instruction. With 
rcLraril to the immediatt* objects of siicli an instil iitioii as that which J was sent out to establish, they may be 
thus hrielly stated : One great object was to convey, as largely as possible, a knowledge of our ordinary improved 
liteiature and science to those yi.iung piu’sons ; but anotlier and U inoi'u vital object was, simultanoously with 
that, as already indicated, to (roiivey a thorough knowletlge of Chi-istianity, with its evidences and doctrines. Our 
purpose, therefore, \\as twofold, to combine as it w'ere together, in dose, inseparable and harmonious union, 
what has lieeu called a useful secular, with a decidedly religious education. The ample teaching of our improved 

Kiiro[»ean literal nr<‘, philo.sophy, and s(neiico, we know would shelter the huge fab no of popular Hi ndooisjn, and 

eriiinblo it into fi agments. But as it is (rertainly not gootl simply to dcstri^y, and then leave men idly to gaze 
over the ruins ; nor wise to continue buildingon the >valls of a tottering edifice; it has ever formed the grand 
and distinguishing glory of our institution, through the intixuluction and zealous pursuit of Chnstian evidence 
and doctrine, to strive to supply the noblest substitute in place of that which has been demolished, in the form 

• PH n fed Parlifimontnry Puix i-k (1852-G3) : Second Report of the Select Committee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 
’pf). ♦I't, 4 16. App. JB. 
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of sound general knowledge and pure ovangelical truth. In this way wo anticipated that, under the ordinary 
blessing of Divine Providence on the use of appointed means, many of the young men would become Christ ian 
in understanding, and a fair proportion of them Christ ian in heart. Wo then reckoned that if, of either or both 
of these classes, one and another were added in continued succession, the collective mind wouhl at length be freely 
set lose from its ancient fixed and frozen state, and awakened into light, and life, and liberty. And as 
life is 8elf-pn)pagating, and light communicative in its nature, we entertained the humble but confident hope that 
we might ultimately and hapjjily succeed in combining the three inestimable blessings — individual good, the 
cver-rcnovatiiig principle of self-preservation, and the power of indefinite extension* of these, our immediate and 
ultimate objects, no concealment was ever made ; on the contrary, they were at all tim(‘s, and in every imaginable 
form, openly avowed and ])i'()claimed. And lest any Native should lir^ under any delusive inipvessiim on the 
subject, it was a standiug rule in our institution, fnnn its very eoinmeneement, that no young person sliould bo 
admitted urdess bis father, if be was alive, oi* bis guardian, came along with him, and saw wlnit was doing, and, 
therefore, personally eouhi judge for himself wlietlier he would allow his son or ward to remain flu'ro or not. 

“They all come to us at first as Hindoos in point of religions faith; and as long as tfiey ai-e attcmling 

Hindu Students in Mission- ^ course of instruction, they are nunvly learners or scholars ; tlnw 

ary Schools become gradually Jiro learning to know Avhat the truth is ; they a.ie masfei ing the subject of 
christianized. Christianity as far as the human intellect, apart fioni Divine inflinmce, ean 

master it, much in the same way as tliey may come there to master the true system of geogra|)}iv, or the true 

system of astronomy; or any other f rue system whatever: they' begin with the first (dements nr priiieif)les, and 

they are initiated info tbt‘ rest, step by step, so fbat at last they peruse every part of fln^ Ihlde, and are syste- 
matically insi ruefed in f he evideiu’cs, doctrim^s, and precepts of Christianity. Christian books of evm y deserip- 
tion are read by them, and they arc examined upon these; and if, in fbe end, any of them sliould have flndr 
minds imjiressed with the tiutb of those things, and tlndr hearfs cdiangc'd and liirnod to Cod, f Inm f lay ojienlv 
embrace (diristiaiiity, as several have already' done. Many others do Ixieonn^ intcdleetually tnirist ians, and ai*(^ 
brought therefore into a condition very niiudi the same as that of tlui grc'at bulk of intelligent jirofessing (dirisfians 
in this countiy, who arc (dnistians in bead or intellect, but not in heart; — in the ease of all siieli there is inbdlce- 
tual convietioii, but not heart conversion : the former may conic from man, tin* latter only from (lod. ** 

The view.s of tln^ R(;v. Alexander DiitT, D.l) , as to (be political results of a purely secular Knglish edncjation, 
Missionary views as to <l”<ded here with advantage, as t hey aie typical, as r(‘preseTiting 

the effects of purely secular the opinions of the Missionaries and others seeking the propagation of (diris- 
English Education. tianity in India. In re[dy to the rpn'stion, what In; con((‘mplat(‘il would bc^ the 

ultiRiatc result to the British Government, if it .succeeded in clTecting a great improNcment in the education of the 
I liiulus, he said : - 

“My own impression is, that if wo go on giving them a thorough English secular (xlucation, without 
any mollifying and (X)iinteraetlng influences of sutTieient pidemy — disturbing them out of all their old ways 
aad habits of thinking and feeling, and creating the very materials out of which sjiring restlessiies.s and 
discontent, envy and jealousy', selfish and exorliitant ambition for power and [ilaeo, ii’rc'sjjeetive of tlie nei*dful 
moral and numtal ({ualilieations — there will not, there cannot he, geiiei.ally speaking, that sentiment of devoted- 
ness or loyalty to the British Govern in (‘nt, wliieh, for their own sakt^s and for the sake of their country, we 
sliould desire them f.o pos.ses.s. And the ultimate result of such unfriendly or disloyal sentiments lieeoniing 
widespread in the ea.«o of men of (piiekeiied int(dlig(m(^(\ and having unlimited command of a Free Press, 
with the English as a common meriiurn of eommunieafion, it is lu.it certainly ditlieult to foi'csee. 1 have a 
di.stinct impression, on the other hand, and 1 speak in this respect from experience, that any edin alion, liowcver 
highly advanced, which may bo given to the natives of India, if accompanied by those mollifying and 
(jounteracting influences which are coniiecled wtih the solan* yet zealous inculcation of the Ghristian faitli, so far 
fix)m producing any feeling of hostility' oi* disloyalty towards tlie British Government, will pnfduce an effect 
entirely the other way. I .should say, without any hesitation, that, at this moment, there aic not in all India mon^ 
devoted and loyal subjects of the British Crown than those Natives who have o]»enl\ (‘ndiraeed Christianity ; 
and, ntfltt to these, with the feeling of loyalty in varying deg!*ees of strength, tliose Natives wlio have ac<jiiircd 
this higher English education, in immediate and inseparable (*onnexion with Christian knowledge and Christian 
influence. On this vitally important subject, alike a.s regards the honour and wolfaie of India and of Britain, 
I could well expatiate, equally in the way of argument and fact; and shall be ready at any time to do so, if 
Inquired. Meanwhile, I have in answer to the question, hritdly given expression to the conviction which has boon 
* Printed Parliamentary Papers (1852-53) : Second Report of the Select Gommittee of the House of Lords on Indian Territories, 

pp. 67, 58. 
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growing in’iny own mind ever since I began to get practically acquainted with the real state and tendencies of things 
in India, 2.‘i y(?arK ago. Tn the face of all phiusiblo theories and apparent analogies, whether deduced from the con- 
duet and f)oli(‘ 3 " of ancient Home or any other State - plainly involving conditions and relations wholly incompatible 
witli an> that can exist between oui‘s, as a (Hiristian (jovermnent, and its non-(Mirist-lan subjcids in India — 1 have 
never ceased to pronounce the system of giving a high Knglish education, without religion, as a blind, short-sighted, 
Kuieidal policy. On the othei* hand, for weighty roa.son.s, I have never ceased to declare that, if our object be, 
not merely for our own aggrandisement, but very .specially for the welfare of the Natixc.s, to retain our dominion 
in India, no wiser oi* mo](i effi'cl ive plan can be conceived than that of hestovvirig this 1 1 iglicr Knglish education 
in close mid iiiseparalile alliance with the illumining, ((iiiekening, heautitying iniluenees of the Chrisiijin faith ; indeed, 
I have never scrupled (o avow and proclaim my sincere conviction, that the exlension of such higluM* education, so 
<‘otnl)ined, would Old V he t lie means of consolidating and perpetuating the Brifish Bnifiire in India for years, or 
even ages to come- vastly, yea, almost immeasurably, to tins real and cndiiriTig beiierit of both.” * 

Whilst- such were the vi(‘ws entertaimul hy the Missionaries as to the policy of English education, it may he 
Opinions of tho colobrated interesting to consider what opinions were entertained hy indejxmdent philo- 
philosophic thinker, Ilev. Syd- sophie tliiiikers upon the suhjeet. As a specimen of their views, the following 
noy Smith, as to tho efiorts of from the wrlllrigsof the celehraU'd Rev, Sydney Smith may he 

(pioted. Referring to the Missionaries, and their elVorts in India, his writings 


tho Missionaries in India- 


contain the follow iiig passages : — 

“The plan, it seems, is this. We are to educate India in Christianity, as a pariml does bis child ; and, 
when it is perfect in its catechism, then to pack up, (piit it entirely, arul leave it to it-s own management. This 
is the (‘vmigelieal project roi’-sejiaratiiig a colony from the parent connlry. Tlie) see nothing of the bloodshed, 
and massacres, and (le\ astations, nor of the speiadies in Parliament, .sipiandei'cd millions, fruitless expeditions, jobs, 
and fieiisicms, w it li \n liieli t he loss (»f oiir Imlian possessions would necessarily be aceompanit'd ; nor will tln‘y 
see that tlu'se eonse(|nenees eoiild arise from the a//ea/ja/, and not from the (‘omidction, of their sidiemo of con- 
version. slionid he swept from tlio peninsula hy Pagan zealots ; and should lose, among otlu'r things, all 

cliaiie(‘ of ('ver reall)' converting them. 

“ It -may he on r duty to make the Hindoos Chrislians — that is another arginnmit ; but, that w^e shall by 
so doing strengtluMi onr empire, we utterly (hmy. What signifies identity of religion to a ipiestion of 1 his kind H 
l)i\(M'sitv of hodily colour and of language would soon ovtu-power this consideration. Make the 1 1 imloos enter- 
prising, act ive, and reasonable as yoursidves— dest roy llio eternal ti*ack in which they have moved lor ag’os — 
and, in a moment, they would sweep you olT the face of the earth. 

“When the tenacity of the Hindoos on tho subject of their religion is adduced as a rea.son against the 
succe.ss of the M issions, 1 he friends of (his undertaking are always fond of reminding ns how patiently the 
Himhios submitted to the i-eligioiis persecution and hiitclimy of Tippo. The infetence from such citations is 
t ruly alarming. It is I lie imperious duty of (lovcriimcnt to watch some of tlic.se men most narrowly. There 
is nothing of which they are not capable. And what, after all, did Tippo effect in the way of conversion? How 
many Maliomedans did ho mak(' ? There was all the carnage of M(‘dea’s Kettle, and none of the traiisfoi-matioii. 

“ Upon the whole, it appears to us hardly possible to push the husine.ss of proselytism in India to any length, 
without Incurring the utmost risk of lo.sing our empire. 'I'lie danger is more tremendous, because it may bo so 
sudden; I’cligiuus bars are a. very pi-ohablo cau.so of disalleetiou in the troops; if the troops are generally 
tlisulTi'ctcd, our Indian Kmpii’c maj' lx* lost to ns as suddenly as a Irigate or a fort. 

“ No man (not an Anabaptist) will, we presume, contend that it is our duty to preach the Natives into an 
insurreetion, or to lay before thimi, so fully and emphatically, the schelne of the (ilosjiel, as to make them rise 
up in the dead of the night and shoot their instructoi's through the head. Kven for ]\fissioiiary pui-poses, 
therelor(‘, the utmost diserel ion is in eessaiy ; and if we wish kfi teach the Natives a better religion, we must 
take eai e to (l(»it in a iiianiier w hich will not inspii*e them with a passion for fiolitical cliarigc, or W’e shall inevitably 
lose our disciples altogetliei-. To us it appears ipiite clear, fliat neither Hindoos nor Mahomedans are at all 
indilTeriTit to the attacks made upon their ndigion; the arrogance ami irritahility of the- Mahometan are universally 
acknowledged; nor do the Hi'ahmans show the smallest disposition to behold the encroachments upon their religion 
with ])assiveuess and unconcern. 

“How' is it ill liumaii iiuture that a Brahman should he indiftercnt to encroachments iifiori his religion? 
His reputation, his dignit}^ and in great measure his wealth, depend upon the pre.servatioii of the present 
superstitions ; and wh^' is it to be supposed that motives which are so powerful with all other human beings, are 

* Printed Parliamentary Pupora (1852-53) ; Second Uoport of the Select Committee of the Houge of Lords on Indian Territoriee, 
pp. S8, 89. 
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moperailve with him alone ? If the Brahmans, liowover, are dispo.sod to excite a rebellion in support of their own 
influence, no man, who knows anythinj,^ of India, can doubt that they have it in tlunr power to effect it. 

“ Our object, tliercforo, is not only not to do anythinrr violent and unjust u[)oii subjects of religion, l)ut not to 
give any strong colour to jealous and disaffected Natives for misrepresenting your intention.^. 

“ All these observations liavc tenfold force, when applied to an empire whitdi i-ests so luitircly upon opinion. 
If physical force could be called in to stop the progress nf error, w'e could afford to be inisi*('p)vs(>ntcd for a si*ason ; 
but 80,000 white men living in tlie mist of 7() millions of sabh‘ subjects, must be always in tlie ligld, oi', at least, 
never represtmted as grossly in the wo’ong. Alftmlion to the prejudices of tin* subject is w is(‘ in all ( iovernmenf s. 
but quite indispens,able in a. (loverninent constituted as our Mnij)ir(! is India is (*onsiituted ; where an unintt'rruptiMl 
series of di*\terous condui't is not. only necessarv to our 2 n’f)spcrity, but t^) our (‘\ist(*nce. 

“ You have 80,000 huropeans in I ndia, and tit) millions of othei* subjects. If prosfdytism wer(*tt)goon as rapidlv 
as th(i most visionary Anabapt Ists c«)uld di’cam or desiri*, in wdiat juanma* ar<' these j>eoplo to In* taught the 
genuine trut hs and [)racticcs of (dii'ist ianity r* Whei’e are the <dergy to c(»nie fi'om ? W li() is to defray t In* c\- 
2 )ens{*s of t.ln* eslablishim*iit — and who can toi'esee the imnu'iise and pei iloiis dilliciilt ics of bending the laws, 
mamu'i’s, and institutions (ff a country, to tin* dictates of a, m‘W' I'cligion ? If it wen* easy to ])('rsnadi? tin* llind(»os 
tluit their own religion was folly, it would be liilliiitcly dillicult cflcctually to t(*ach them any other, d’bey would 
tnm])le tliei?- own idols into tin* i‘iv(*r, and yon would build tln‘m no <*liurclics • you would destroy all their ])ivs(‘nt 
motives for doing* right, and avoiding wi'ong, without, helng able to lix upon tlu*ii- minds I h(* more sublime motives 
bv whicl) y(m fu'ofess to la* aeluat(‘d. 

‘‘ If tbero were a. fair ])ro.sp<*ct. of ca?‘rying the (lospel into i-egions wln>r(‘ it was Ix'fore uidsiiown, if such a 
project did not (‘Xpose the best ])ussessi(m.s of the eoiintrv to extreme <lariger, and if it was in the hands of men 
who w’erc disere(*t. as wi'll as devoni, wa* shouhl consider it to la* a si*lu*mo of ijin* pi<‘ty, heiu'volcm’i*, and w’isdom • 
l)ut th(* l)a.s(*n('ss and malignity of fanaticism shall iie\ (*r pre\ ent ns from at tacking its ari-oganee, its iunoraina*, 
and its activity, hoi* what \iceean la* moi’e ti’cnn'iidons than that which, while it. wc'ais the outward ap()caianc(* 
of religion, destroys the happiness of man, and dishon«iin*s the name of (5od Y '* 

It will be observed, that tlirougbout tin* discussion of tin* (piestion, wlu'tlier Mnglish ediieal ion should la* 

Discussions as to English I’'"'''-'' "'■'•'>'•"••='"‘1 ‘'ff''''' '' 'il'- lv ''.''i' "p..M lli.. rrli-ii.us 

Educatiori tako no spooiul no- \i<*tions of tin* Natives of India, \iews have hec'ii e\pi*essi'd only in I’cgaial to 
tico of Mahomodans, as thoy t In* H indns, and no special i-ef(‘r(‘nce has l)ei*n math* to tin* M aliomedans or 
refrained Irom such education, religion, eitln*!- by tin* witnesses exjnnined by tin* Select (k)mmiltei'S ol 

t lui Houses of Pailiament, or by those who wrote ujam the subject. d’lnM’easou lor this cireiimstauee is not tar 
to S(*ek. d'In? opposition of tin* Mahomedans to Knglish etluealion, founth'tl as it was upon a misaitprelK'nsion oi 
the motivt'S of tin* (*diieationa1 policy of tin* (lovernment, as laid down i]) bord William llentineks llesolntion ol 
the 7th of Abii’ch, LSIJb, was evinet'd by them so far back as that \ear, and eontinued almost iiiiabaletl, with the 
lamentable r(*Milt that e.xtremel} few' Mahomedan youths ])iirsued tin* .study ol lOnglish, and j-onseijnently no 
.s^jeeial attention ajtpears to have been given to their special, .social and political condition. I heir backward 
condition seems, indeed, to have remained almost iiniiofieed, till xery recent years, as will he shown in another 
fiart of this work. 

* Th( fl it and Wisihnn of the Rev. Sydney S)nxth, Longmans, Green ami Co., London (1880), jip. 08-7 L 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Lord Auckland’s Educa- 
tional Minute of 24.th Novem- 
ber, 18.19, slightly modifying 
the policy of exclusive English 
Education. 


PHOCUIKSS OF ENOLTSH EDUCATION UNDER THE POLICY OF LORD AVIIvIRAM BENTINCK’K 
EDUCATlONATj RKSOLUTION OF 7 th MARCH, LORD AUCKLAND\S EDLK' ATIONAL 

MINUTE OF — liOIH) HARDl NOE'S EDUCATIONAIj RFSOIiUTlON OF 1844. — POLICY OF 
MAKINO ENOMSH THE LANO'UAOE OF OFFICIAL BUSINESS.-PKOGRESS OF ENOLTSH 
EDUCA'flON IN BENGAL.— VIEWS OF SIR FBEDERB’K: HAELIDAY. 

It Im now Tu'ccssjiry io pursue tlu* history the ]»ro^i‘ess ol Etil^IIsIi ediieiitioii mulei' tho jioliey H>‘***rtGrated 

hy Loi'd Williatii Ihuilliiek’s Ediiealional Resolution of 7t]i Mareli, 18:15. 
Art(‘r Hie 2 >iissinLr of that Resolution, Hi(‘ sufiporiers of Oriental Edueation 
weie naturallv <li^^ati^ticd at the pi-ospi-et of tlie ultimate aholilioii of their 
favourite Colh^ii-es, and they triial, airain and a-^ain, to get tliat R(‘solution 
ahrou’ated. A m‘W eoiitroveesy, in eonse<piel\(’e, firosi*, n‘vi v iiig soiuet liing ol the 
„|(j acrimony, so that at last Lord AueklamI, then 0o\ erm.r-Oemu-al, <-ame lorward appairiiliy as a mediator in Hie 
matter, ami recorded a Minute, dated November ‘J ft h, 18:11), which was di'signed to eil‘e<*t something like a etmifiro- 
mise between the paities. One object of his ^Hnule \>as to uphold to Hie utmost all that LonI William Bentiiiek 
had done with the vii'w of promoting English literature and seiiuiee tlii-ougli Hi(‘ medium of Hie Englisli language; 
hut, on Hie other liand, Ids purpose* uas to abrogate so much of Lord William Beni iiielv’s Resolution as went to the 
ultimate abolition of tlu' Sanskrit and Maliomedaii I'olleges.* Profi'ssor 1 1 . 1 1 . W ilsoii, in bis J I islory ot India 
(Vol. III., p|). d<)7 referring to Hu' Minute, says that, “it gave tln^ most libei*al eneoiiragemeiit (r) the extension 
of English studv, ivseued tin* Native ('olleges from the misappi'opriat ion of the funds speeialL assigned to 
them; and by jl liberal distribution of Seludarships to all Hie seminaries alike, i-emedied, in some* di'gree, the 
diseoiitinuaiiee of the Suhsistenee Alhnvanei's, on whieh im»st of Hie stmlenis, liki* the jmor selmlars of Hie middle 
ages in Ein-ope*, had h(*en aeeustome.l, under all prt'vhms rule, Himloo, Mahomeehin, or (Minsliari, to di'pe^ml.” 

Lor.1 Aueklamrs Edueatioiial Minute of the ‘J tl h November, JS.T.), cannot he regai-ded as any departure from 

t h(* principle of promoting English eiliieation, and Hie policy upon which Lord 
William Benliiiek’s Edueatieuial Resolution of the 7Hi Mareli, ls;15, uas based. 
English etluealimi eoiilinueil to la; the order of Hn* day, hut “ there was a 
eons id • 'rah I e prejudice in the minds of some mmnhers of tin* Civil Sciviee, and 
of theolheers of Oovt‘riiment geneially, against Hie i*mployment in tin* Public 
SiTvic. ..f tliuso liiicl ivo.'ivcl this lOn-Hsl. .Mhi.-atlon. Tlir |.laiisil>l.. rxciisc wl.ifli flu'V .yavc fnr tliat. olijoctiwi 

WHS, that incti wl,„ NMT .1 . raiuniod, as tlio.y said, ^illi jnal liainal ios, and wrrn al.ln to voiical Sl.al;..s| and to 

quot.. loin, son nnd Addison, «..,r unliHod for tl.o dn( irs i.t tlnO’iddi.' S.■l■vi(•l^ « l.irh m|uilod a n'lvat donl of 
ottlrial knowlidu'o and cxin i'icin'o ; lint in proportion as the men wlio InnI adoplod tlniso pii'indircs lid' (lio Srrvico, 
tin- foidini; itradnall.N died out, and In tlio ronrsr of tiioo a coiiv iotiou aroso in llio minds of tlio most indimiilial 
tncndicrs of I ho Sm \ Ire, lliat Ihnso soniiinirlos oiiolit to bo niado t ho nnrsor;v' ol Iho I’nhho Sorvioo, and that the 
(lovornmont, whioh nas at so lai-o an oxponso for tho pnrposos .d' Kduoatipn, ono|,t, |o ohiain some honofit from it, 
by boinsr onahlod to plaoo Iho most advanood .studonis in situations of puhlio (rust. It was (hi.s KrowiiiK fooling 
wide h "iivo rise to llio oolo^nalod N'otilioalion of land llaidliigo, aMhoidoso nf IStt. f I I'of Nntilioalicin, known 
as " land llardiim-o's l•;dnoational Uosnlntion,” of tho Kuh Oolohoi*, 18 W, aimod at giving indiroot onoonragoniont 
U> Kngllsh ..dnoalion, hy h.d.ling ont prospools of tiovon.moni miiploymoi.t lo snooossful and moritorious stndonts. 
The Pj-iueipul pert nf the Resolution runs us follows: - 

- Tho (ioNornor-llonoral having takon .into his ootisidoiaition tho oxisling state of odnoation in Tlongal, ami 
hoingof opinion that it is highly dosirablo to affoixl it every roasonahlo onoonragoment, by holding out hi those 
xvho have takon advanlago of tho opportunity of imsti-noliou afl'ordod to thom, a fair prospoot of omploymout in 
tho rnhlio Soi vioo, and Ihorohy not only to reward individual merit, but to enable the State to pi'oht as largely, 

• Dr. Aloxandor DulT s mi.lo.u..,-Prmto<l 1 ’arliatro.vtary I*a,*TR i Second Kciiorl of tho Select Committee of the Jloueo of Lords 

(I85;i-rj:i) on ImliuTi Territories, p. 51. , tr r V- 

+ Mr. J. U. Mnrshnmn’smidoncc-rrintea PurUumeutary Papers; S>xth Koport of tho Select Committee of the House of Com- 

mona (1853) ou ludiun Territories, p. 31. 


Lord Hardiago’8 Educa- 
tional RoHolut ion of 1 0th Octo- 
ber, IH44, in favour of tho em- 
ployinoiit of successful Native 
Students. 
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Policy of making English 
the language of official busi- 
ness, was indicated so early as 
1829. 


had lain dormant toi 


1* many years. 


and as early as possible, by the result of the nicasiiros adopted of late years for the instruction of the people, as 
well by the Government as by private individuals and Societies, has rc.solved that, in ev(n*y ])ossiblo case, a piefcr- 
ence shall be given, in the selection of candidates for public employment, to tliose who have been educated in (lie 
institutions thus e.stahlished, and especially to those who have distinguished themselves therein by a mure than 
ordijiaiy degree of merit and attainment.”* 

This Resolution, no doubt, gave considerable stimulus to Kiiglish education, though somt^ eoinplaints wi'ie 

made against its ojieration, and it had onl> a. giadual and partial effect. 
The Resolution, however, is significant, as marking an important steji of the 
policy of employing in the Government service, pmsons wlio had satisfied 
the tests of the Government Mngli!^i ediu'ational iiisl it at ions — a piilicy which 
“A veiy general opinion had iirtwailed tbi- some years past, that reisiau ought 
to be diseai’ded ; Imt thei-e wnis not the same comnurema; of sentiimmt as t(» what language ought to lie sul»stitnttMl 
for it. One party advocated t he use of fhiglish, on the ground, that it was ()f m<*r(‘ importance that the jinhj-es, 
who had to ileeide a, ease, should thoi-oughly umh‘rstand it, than the persons tlieiiiM lves who weit* intere.stt'd in it 
that if the l<hn'0[)ean ollieers list'd their own language in otlieial prtjceedings, the\ would la* miieh more indepemh'nt 
of the perniei<ms intlut'iieti of their Jidministiati\e otlieei-s ; and that (he genotul (■ncoiirageineiit whieh would 
be givt'n to (lit^ study of Kiigli.sh, by its adoption as the ollieial language, would gi\e a poworfni iinpiil.st! to the 
progress of nativi; enlightenmeut. Some years ago this opinion was tin; prt'\ailing one amoiu); i I iom' w iio wi'it' 
favoui-able to the plan of g-ivbig the Natives a libt'i-al Mumpean education, ami it was t'ven mlojiled l»v the IJengal 
Goveriiineut.. ’f This apjiears fi'oni a letter from tin* S«*eret:if> to the Ih'iigal Governineiit tin llie I’crsian Depart- 
ment) to t he (amimillee of ruhlie Insli-uetion, tlated (he 2t>th Jum‘, ISlil), from which tln^ following e\t rael may 
be (juoted, us thi'owing light, upon the policy »)f iiitroilueing the Knglish language as the laiieiiage of busines> 
in jiLiblie otliees, livi'ii at that early pei iod. The lettei* ran as follows : — 

“ One of the most important (jiiest ions eoniu'cted w'ith the present discussion is, that of tin' nahiie and ih'gi-ee 

of eiu'-ouragemi'iit to tin* stud\ of the Ihiglish language', wliiejj il is iieeessai\ 
and di'sirahh' for the Governmt'nt to hold out, iiide|u'iideiil I\ of providiii-j 
books, (eaelu'rs, and tin' ordinary means t»f tnilion. \’oiir ( ’oniin i( ti'i' has 
observed, that nnh'ss lOnglish ho inadi' tlu' langiiagi' of Inisim-ss, jtolitiial 
m'gotialion, ami jiirisprmh'iiec', it will not, be uiiiv ei>all\ or e\teiisi\ely 
studied by our native sulijeets. — Afr. Maekt'n/.ie, in tlu* Note anneved to 30111- Ib'poit, daii'd llir did inslant, urges 
strongly the expedic'iiev of a declaration b}^ Gov ('niiin'nt, that the Kngll.>h will he f'veninally iisid a,-, llie laiigiiagt' ol 
business; ofherw i, so, wit h tlie majority of our scholars, In' thinks, that all vvi' ‘ do lo encourage the aeipiisil ion 
must !)(' nugatory ; ’ and recommends that it he inmn'iliah'ly not died, ( hat, a fler I lu' e \ pirat ion ol t In I'e y ears, 
a decided prefei-eiiei' will be givi'ii to candidates for otiiee, who may add a knowledge iif iMiglish to oilier (lualitieti- 
tions, Tlio Delhi Connnittee luive also advocateil, w ith grc'at force Jind earm'siness, tin' e\pediem‘\ of rendeiine’ 
tlA J^inglish 1 he language of our puhliv; ti-ihiiiial.s ami Gorresjxmdenee, and the nceessiiv of making kmivvn that 
.such is our evmilual [mrpose, if we wish tin' study to be suci-essfiilly ami e\ten.>ivel v proseeiited. 

“ impressed w il h a. deep eoiiviel ion of the ini}ioj-t;iiiee of the subject, and eoidiallv di^po-ed to promote t lie 
great objt'ct of ini))r«n iiig India, b}' spreading abroad the lights of Kurojiean know ledgt', morals, ami civ illsal ion, 
his Lordship in (Joiiiieil, has no liesitat ion in slat ing to 3 our Committee, ami in anthorlsing 3011 to aniumiiee to 
all concerned in the snpei’intemleiieo of your Nati v e Seminaries, t hat it is 1 ht' w i'-h, and mlmitted jicln) of the 
Hritish G6vernmL'ut to remlei' its owi^ langnagt' gradnall3' ami <.'v ent ii;d ly the laiignagi' of piibbe l>n>Iness, 
throughout the eountj-y ; and that it, will omit no opportunity ot giving every reasomihh* ami pi ;hI lea ble degree ot 
uneonragement to the execution of this jirojeet. At the same time, his liOidshi[> in Coiimil, i'^ not piejjaredto 
come forwa I'd with any di.sllnet and s[)eeitie [dodge as to the [M'riod ami manner of clleelim' so ereat a eliangt' ni 
the system of our iutt'rnal economy; nor is such a [dedge eonsid('red to be at ail indi.-[)ens.iMe to tTie gradual and 
e.autious fultilmeut of our views. It is eoneeivc'tl that, assuming the existi'iiee of that d is{>osii iim to aeipiin* a 
knowledge of Knglish, ivhii'h i.s declared in the eorres[K)iidenee now' before Govemmenl, and formst lie ground- 
work of our [iresent pi-oeeedings, a g-eneral assiiianee to the above t'lTt'ct, eombined vvilh tlie an angi inenl.i in fiaiii 
for providing the means of insti-uction, will ensure our ohtaining, at no distant jjerind, a eerlain, thongli Ijunfed, 
number of rcspeeiahle native Liigli.sh scholars ; and more elTeetual ami decisive mea.siirt s may he adoj)(e<l hcreaftci. 
when a body of competent teachers shall have been ]uovided in the Cp[jer Piovinees, and the su[fci Joi ity of an 
English education is more gtmerally recognisc;d and Hp[>reeialed. 

• Mr. J. 0. Murshmaii’s evidence — Printed Parliaaientary Papers ; Sixth Report of tlic StdecL Connnil tee of Hie House of Com- 
moiiB (1863) on Indian Territories, p. 415, App. b’. t Trevelyan — On the Jtiducution of the Pcojjle of India, [>. 116. 


Letter of the Government of 
Bengal, dated 2eth Juno, 1829, 
announcing the future adop- 
tion of English in Public 
Offices. 
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AsiniiiiiJitod, howovor, by the Delhi Commitfco, the use of Ihe Euf^lish in our public coiTCRpondence 'with 
Natives of distinction, moni espcciiilly in tlmf which is of a ci.inplcnicntary nature, would in itself be an important 
demonstration in favour of the new course of study, as serviiij:^ to indicatt* pretty elearly the futiu’e inteiitimis of 
(h)vernincnt ; utkI there ai)pears to be no objection to the immediate application of this incentive to a certain 
extent, and under the recpiisite limitations. The expediency, ilidec<l, of revisinpr the (lovernor-Oenm-ars c.irres- 
poiidcmco Avith the iii^her classes of Natives on the ahovo principles, has before, more than omus undergone 
discussion and consideration ; and t he ( lovcrnor.Clcncral in Council, deems the present a suitableoceasionfor 
1 ‘esolving to addivsH tlxi Nat ive Ciiiefs and nohillty of India, in the English laiignag(‘, (especially those i*esiding 
in oiir own Pro\ inees.) nliemner th(>r(‘ is reason to believe, eilluM* that tliey have themselvc’s aeipiiivd a knowledge • 
of it, or have about iluMii piusons possessvig that knowledge, ami, generally, in all instanees winu-o Urn adoption of 
the new medium of eoiai'spomlenee would be aeeejitable ami agreeable.”’^ 

Tbe policy of ultimately ado[ding Knglish as Ihe laugiiage f)f ollieial husiuess, though announeed so far back 

as iSliH, as is appai’eiit trom the ju’eeediiig extract, eoiiM not he put into 
Policy of adopting English ^ to (.(,nu-, and, indeed, w hen I hat ])oliey w'as more 

OS tho lun guiigo of oiTleiUii Dusi- * 

BOSS aiinouncod so early as practically reeogni/ed by Lord llardinge’s Educational Kcsolution of the 10th 
1829, and followed in Lord ()c{nl)ci-, IS14, mneli dilliculty arose in ])iitt ing it into operat ion. Upon the 
Hardinge^a Resolution ol 10th j{(.s()liil ion laung c4)mninuicatcd t<i tlic Committee of I’lihlie Iiistiaiet i<ni, that 
October, 18*14. IVamed C 4 *rtain ruh's for holding exnminat io!is for those who w'cre to 

I’ceelNt' 4 -i'i'tilie:itf‘S of »|iialifiefition foi' ( lovernmeiil s<'r\ ice. The scheim* of examination 1 1ms establislied gave 
|,i,,iMlnene.- to those subjc'cts of stmly whii-liweiv I'ceogniz^'d in tlie (lovt'rnmeni (Colleges, to the exclusion of 
snhjeetsof a.r(‘liginuseharaet(‘r, wlii.di formed the distinguishing b‘alure of t he edueat ional instilui ions estnhlished 
bv fhi‘ Missionaries. Relerring to this matter, Mr. »). (\ ^lai'shman, in liis evitlenei* bijfore a Sideet Coinmittoe of 
the House of ('ommons, oii the 21st duly, ISo.;, said 

“ A IVsdiiig of the gr('iitest juissible <lissatisf:ict ion was thus er(‘ati‘d among tlui Missionaries, as may well bo 
, , siiprHAsed, and it bci'ame a, subject of rtniionstrauee witli tlie Council of 

the procoedinga of tho Educa- IvliK'nlinn ; inul llns l.-d (o a loii}.. ,1 isc.n.<sioi., uImcIi wns ™iri(.(l on ^Mtli 
tiou Committee under that foclings not. of Tiuiliiiil <‘oll(■(.s^ion, iiml only oinloil in (‘.\M'.|n.|.ii(ino hotli 
UosoluUon. IKii'lios. 'I’lic odnciitioii oiii'ii in tlie .\riNsionnry Selmol.s is not, nllooel lier, 

Imt \ery eonsiilernlily, of ii religions elinrncler ; conseiiuent ly tlie hooks uhi'eli nre used ililTej. ,i/eeiitly IVoni those 
whieh lil-e emi'loyed in I he (lovenniiienl. I nst il iil ions. :nid tlie disen.ssion which ni o.se had refei-eliee to the hooks 
whieli sliinild he iniide Ihe snlijeet of exaininnt ion. The iMi.ssioiinries had nianifesled an objeei ion l.o Ihe .study 
Tl Shakes|ieave and of the Kiiolish diainalisis. On Ihe other hand, Ihe Committee of I’nhiie I iisfruetioii lind 
ail eitnally stmiio ohjeelion to examine Ihe students of Ihe Missionary Institutions in J'aley’s Kvidenees of Chris- 
i'ianilv, and ot Inn- hooks of Ihe same rhararter. The eonsei|iieiiee has been very deplora hie, heeaiise it has sown 
diseonlnmim;; those who have Ihe same ohjeel, in view, namely, ( he eiillKhtenmenI of Ihe Natives. It has also 

,,rodneedavm-y unfav.iiirahle elTeet on tin nils of Ihe sliideiils of the .\l i.ssioiiary Colleges: whether nVht or 

wrono the) have been led to suppose that there wei'e two castes in ediieation, Ihe llrahniin and the Soodra caste, 
ami lhal these win, were trained lip in (he re-rid'ar Orl hodex Ci.lleoes of tho (iovernment wero of Ihe JJrahmin 
i-aste, and those who had been edm-ated in Ihe Missionary liislilul ions brioiieed to a lower and an inferior class. 
Now' as the olijeet of this examination was nol to lest the aei|uirenieiils of the students in any jiarticiilar bonk, 
blit lUln.r to ascertain tbeir progress in ^miieral literatnre, it is very possible that a si.irit of e.meiliation might 
liaxe removed every dilferenee ; but tliere was no s|iirit of eoiieiliatiop, 1 am sorry to say, inanifesteTl on either 
pari ; and Ihe coiiseiiuenee has lieeii, that liiilh parlies are now exasperated against each otiicr, and I do nol see any 
pro..peel whatever of havivg this disi-ord healed under existing eireu instances, t 

lierd llardiuge's Reselntiim of IHtf, though intended to eneourage English ediieation by offering prospects of 

‘ Vixr WnirUHh ( Jox 01 nineiit Iiatronage to tliosc who had sueeessfiilly learnt tlio Riiglisli 

Progress made by iiingiisii » " • i j. i >. 1 x 1 

Education, espooially in Bon- language, could not be put into operation as winch as might bo expected, partly 

gal. ' on aeemint of political and adminislrativo reasons upon which it is utirioces- 

.-•iry to dwell here It is more to tho purpose to describe how far English odiieatiou had made progress at that 

period and for some vears afterwards. Speaking of the state of English ediieation, Mr. J. 0. Marshman gave the 

followin- description in his deposition before a Select Gominittce of th.' House of Commons, on the 18th July, 1858. 


• Trcvi lvan — On the Educatirm of the Vrvple Jndiity pp. 146—147. note. 

t Kviilence of Mr. J. C. Marstiiiian-lVintcd Parliamentary Papers: Bixth Roport of tho Select Oommittoo of the House of Com- 
moua (1853) on Indian Teiritorics, pp. 31, 32. 
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Within tho Rental Presidency* wo liav© three descriptions of KngUsh schools and seminaries. The first 
consists of those which are paid by the State, and ai-e under the immediate direction of the Government. In 
Benjxal and Behar there ai*e 31 such scdiools and eolh*^es, embracin<af 4,‘2‘M Rcholars. The various Missionary 
Societies in the same provinces, have also estahlishc*! various schools and collej^es, for tiu* education of the Natives 
in the J‘mp;]ish lauLriia^o and in Knropean .science, and I find, aecordinj^ to the lat»‘st lel urn, that the nuinher of 
schools and colleges connected with tlnun amounted to 22, and that the ninnher of .students was about (),UU0. As 
the study of En^dish is excecdin.ufly popular amonff tlio Natives of Benj^al, and tlu'V ai<‘ anxious to jrivo theii- 
children as larLfe a knowh'd^e of it, as possible, many of tho.se Nat ives who have received an Mnoflish (‘ducat ion, 
either in the Missionary or in the (Tovernnfent Schools, have established propi-ietaiy schools for KiiLclish tuition, 
wh('ro all tho.'jti who are able to pay eithi'r a smaller or a hir^^er sum receive instruction. 1 Imve never been able t(» 
obtain any ret urn, either of thenumb(‘rof scliools or of the nunibei* of scliolars in those ])ropi*ietary institutions; 
but T should think that, in and about Calcutta, the number of sidiolars does not fall much sh«»rt (»f J,r)00. Tin* 
number, how('V(‘i*, may be considei'ably ^j’cater. I lind, ajicordinu;' to tin* last llepoit, in the Ae^ra Presidency, that 
t inwiumber ol Govei'iiment Schools and (\)llcyf<‘s amounts 1(.> eij^ht, and fin; nuinhcr of scholars in them t») l,bl.S. 
In the sann; Presidency, the Missionaim's liavc 22 Eneflish s(“hot)ls, in which l,7r)'l- stmh iits ai'c receiving education , 
but as Kut>‘lisli is not so popular in tin* North-Western Provinrt*s as it is in Bcn;^al, 1 am not aware that there are 
any fu’opriet ary schools in any of t he i^reat cities in those Provinces, 'rbe (Mlucalion lias been eari-ied to a very 
hi»^li ])iteli in the (lovernment Institutions. The students receive the sann; kind of instnu tiou which is eompris 4 ‘d 
in the eomijass of a, liberal education in this eountr*, , and j^o throuf^di the whole circle of literal urc, of philo.sophv, 
and of science, ^lany of the ^fissionary Scho»)ls al.so cmbi acc the sumo large rant^e of insti nct ion, and I he cdiical ion 
given in them is ctjually comprehensive. In .some of the infei’ior Missionary Sidiools,' and mort* [)artieuliirl\ in the 
lowcT chuss of fM-o[U‘ietai’y schools, whoiv th(\y have; not the same command of re.sourees foi* obtaining superior 
tntoi’s, tlu* (‘ducat ion is of ratlu'ran inferior eliaraetcr, and more elementary than in tin* liiglier inst it utions. 'I'lu- 
Natlv(^s exhibit great sliarpru'ss and great [>r(‘eoeity of intellcad. ^I'h(‘y have also vi'iy greiit, pow(*rs of application. 
In many of those* institutions, the youths, who have reaehesl the head of them, have obtained an amount f)r kmov • 
ledge, which would not do discredit to soim^ of the lH‘st institutions in this (‘ountiy,”* 

Similar progi'ess, upon a more or less e.\t(‘tid(!d scale, was made by Knglish (‘dueation in the Pr(‘sideneies of 

Madras ami Homhay, and the following Abstract, Statc'iuentt resp(‘eting (‘diica- 
tion undei* each Presidency irrRi’itish India., dated kkist India Ibmse, 1th 
May, 1852, presen t(‘d to the Mouse of l^ords, throws light upon the general 
educational statistics of that period: — 


General statistics as to Eng- 
lish Education in 1852. 
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78,33b 


* Evidence of Mr J. C. Marahinim --Priiil.cuJ rarliiiriieiitnry J’apera: Sixth lte]n>r( of the Soleet CotnrniMco ol tlu; Houfio of 
Commons (1853) on Indian T(3rritorit*8, pp. iio, 2t>. 

t Returna and payers presented to the House of Lords, relative to the affairs of the East India Company { p. 37. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA* 


As a j^ncral view of the condition and progress of English education during the period to which this 
Sir Frederick Halliday’s go- chapter relates, the following statement of Sir Frederick Ilalliday before a 
neral view as to the condition Select Committee of the House of Commons, on the 25th July, 1863, may 
of English Education in 1863. quoted : 

“ I think the progress of education since 1833 has been satisfactory ; it has been continuous, and, on the 
wliole, in the right direction; the results, as far as we can judge of them by observing the conduct and character 
of those who have been educated at the institutions, and have gone forth into the world, of whom a great many 
have been employed in (lovcriiiin'nt situations, and a good many in [»rivaie situations, are that they are improved 
very mueh in morals, and in conduct, by the education whicli they have received ; I think they are a superior 
(•lass, altogether to those who preceded (hem, who were either less edueali'd aeeording to our views, or not educated 
at all. There is yet, howev<‘r, a good deal to be done ; it is not the opinion of those who are interested in educa- 
tion in India, that enough inoiuiy is spent upon it, the reason being, of coui'se, that there has not been hitherto, 
* 

generally, money to spend ; the desire is, that as fast as means can ho found, as fast as 1-he Government is in 
possession of im*rins tor (hat purpose, those means should he appliial to (he extension of (‘ducation; it being a 
matter, in the opinion of persons in authority in India, of the vci-y last importance, superior perhaps to all others, 
towards the improve?notit of our administi-ation. There is an opinion, also, that cdncal ion Inis not been extended 
sulKcicntly in (ho way of V\‘rnacular teaching, and in that n*spcct T sec room for improvement; but on the whole, 
iis I began by saying, the results are saiisfaetoiy and promising.” * 


CHAPTER XVI. 


PROPOSALS TO ESTABlifSlT IJNl VERSTTI MS IN INDIA IN 1815. PARLIAMENTARY ENQUIRY 
INTO INDIAN AFFAIRS IN 1853.— PETITION TO I’ARLIAMENT BY MR. C. li. CAMERON, 
FOR.ESTAHLISIIING UNIVERSITIES IN INDIA.— VIEWS OF SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN, 
MR. MARSILMAN, PROFESSOR H. 11. AVILSON, AND SIR FREDERICK HALLIDAY, ON THE 
SUBJECT. 


Scheme of a University at 
Calcutta, proposed in 1845. 


From tlio aecount whieh has been given in the preceding chafiters, it is appanuit that the earliest and 

gi’cai-est acdivlty in the cause of Public Insiruction was evinced in Bcngjil, 
not Qnly by the Government, hut also f>y the people themselves ; who indeed, 
had been foremost in seeking English education. It was, therefore, in that 
IVesideney, that the first proposal to found a University in India was made. So far hack as the 25tli of October, 
1846, the Council of Education at Calcutta, nridor the Presidency of Mi*. Charles Hay Cameron, prcjiarod a plan 
for a University at (uilcutta, from which the following extract may he quoted, as throwing light upon the early 
history of University Education in India. Tin? proposed plan began with the following : - 

“ 1'ho [iresont advanced state of education in the Bengal Presidency, with the largo and annually increasing 
niimher of liigldy-cdueattMl pupils, both in jmblic and private institutions, •n'liders it Tiot only expedient and 
‘advisable, but a inatiei* of strict justice and Tu*ccssify, to confer upon ththii somo mark of distinction, l>y Avhich 
they may he ?’ncogiii/ed a.'j persons of liberal education and enlighkuied minds, capable, from the literary and 
scientl lie traiTung they have undergone, of entering at once upon Hie active duties of life; of commercing the 
practical pursu ft. of the learni'd professions, including in this description the business of instructing the rising 
generation ; of holding the higher oflices under Government open to natives, afti'r duo official qualification ; or 
of taking the rank in society accoi'dtMl in J'hirope to all members and graduates’ of the Universities. — The 
only means of accomplishing this great object is by the establishnumt of a Central University, armed with 
the power of granting diigrecs in Arts, Science, Law, Meilicine and Civil Engineering, incorporated by a Special 
Act of the Legislative ( .’ouTicil of India, and endowed with the privileges enjoyed by all Chartered Universities 
in Great Britain and Ireland. After carefully studying the laws and constitution of the Universities of Oxford 


Printed Parliamentary Pjipors*. SiHh Report of tlie Select Committee of the lloote of Commons, on Indian Territories (1853), 
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and Cambridge, with iliose of tlio roeontly usiablishetl University of liondon, the latter alone appears adaptetl 
to tile wants of the native eommnnity.”* 

The University was to eonsist of a (Mmneellor, a V'^ie(‘-clian(*i‘llor and Fellows, coiivit Ituting a Senates divi»led 

into the Faenlties of Law, Science and C^i\il Fngineeiing, Modicim^ inul 

Constitution of the proposed and a Faculty of Arts for gojicral control ami superintendence 

University at Calcutta. . . .. 

An exanmiat loll ot (‘andidutes, tor Degi'is's in all the Depart iiients was to oe 

held at lejist once a year, and conducted either by F\aniiners appointed Iroin among the Smiale, or by any 

other Jiei'sons s[)eciallv nominated by that body, and the lamelits of those exaininat ions wei-e to he (>\tended to all 

insi itutions, whether ( lo\ eminent or prisate, appro\(‘d of by the Senate, providisl t In* eandidalis from such 

institutions conform to such Regulations as may Is' enactisl respecting tlge eour.se, extent and duration of stu(l\, 

with the cej-titicates t hat w ill he re(|iiireil, aui horily being grantiMl for theissu<‘of the same. A fter giving an 

outline of the projiosed Ib'giilations, tin; sclnmie emlcd with the following obseiw at ions : — , 

“ 'riie. above i.s a rough oullim* of a plan, tln^ carrying out of which w«nihl fiM-m one of the most important 

Bonollta oxpoetod from tho -'I’ In H. w.iiM .i|i. m (Im- [mIIis of 

proposed University Ut Cal- and di.stlnction alike to every class and evi-ry liisl it iition ; would eiieoui-ago 
CUtta. a high .standard of gualilicat ion throiighoul flic 1 ’residency, by bestowing 

justly-eanuMl rtwvards upon t hos<i who had .spent ^earsiii the a<* jiii.sit ion ol kriowledgo. and liMidering’ their 
lit erai’y honours a. soiirci* of emolument as well as of social distlneti<m. It wouhl reniov e most of t In* ohjeefions 
urged against th(‘e\isling sv.^tem of examinat ion of eandiil.ites f(»r puldie einplo\ meiil , without lowering the 
staiidanl (>f inform.al ion rc'ipiiri'd ; and would in a \ery bwv \ears produce a. body ol miti\e puldie, siuwaiils 

supei'ior in ehuraeter, at taliiimmts. and ('iVKueney, to any of theli’ predeei'ssors. It woiikl eiieoinMgi' the eiillivalion 

of the arts anil seiimees, and ea II into existmiee ;i el.iss of nalivi* andiiteels, eieglneei's, .sur\e\ors and edin-aled 
landholdeis, xvlmsi' iiitluenee would rapidly and certainly ililfiist* a t. isle for llu' more n iined and intellect iial 
pleasures and pursuits of tlie West, to the gradual extinction of the (*iier\ :it ing and degrading sii pei .st i t ions ol the 
hhist. lueri'asod faeililiesof Interenurso, hy nnsm.s of Railroails, with the inlenoj* of the country, tin* NortliAVh'sf 
I’roviuee-!, and with Fiirojus would eaime llies«> lnl1nene('>, to radi.ite from the centre of ei \ 1 1 i/:i I ion, with a \eIoeit\ 
and elfeet heretofore unknown in India, and, in laet, would In* altendeil with all t lie ad\ aniag’es that Imvi* heeii 
reeoj'ded in history to havi; followed a judicious, <‘nlightem-d, «*xteuded ami sound .system id' t'diiealion, encouraged 
liy suit al)le rev a rds and (list iiiet Ions. The adoption of the plan would <»nly he* atlemleil with a \t‘r\ trilling 
cNpeiise to (loV('i‘nment in the eoinmeiieement : for in the eoiirsi* of a, few' s'sirs tin* proceeds ol the /'Wi 
W'ou(|l he more than siiHlelent to didVay e\ery expense atl(‘mle<l upon tin' Diii\ er.sity . It would raise tin* (diaraelm' 
a.iid imjxu'taneo of the whole I'aluea,tioM D(‘parlmeut in puldie estimation, and nitiiimlely pl;iee the ediiealeil 
natives of this great empiric upon a. Ie\el with lln»,si* of the westt'rn world. That, the lime for smdi a. measure 
has ari'ived, is fully [iroved hy tlui standard of cxeelleiiei* altaim'd in the si'iiior seholarsh if) e\a iiiiiiat ions of the 
(hyini'il of Fidueation, and the eri*dltal)le skill and jirofieiemw exlnhited hy tin* <n‘adiiates of the Medical College, 
whose ex'iniiiliat ions, in ex-t(*ni and diirmnlty, are mneh gi-(‘ater than t hose* of any of I In* ( ’olleges of /Sb(/7/''na.s’ in 
(Ireab Rritain, and in a purely j»rolessioiial point of view, neaily on a par with those reifiiired fi*om the Medical 
graduates of most llrilish L Mi\ (*rsil les. j" 

These pro])osals madtmso far hack as iSfb for tin* est.ihlishmeiit of a. rnivi'i'sity at (k'deiit ta wert* diseoim- 

tenanced liy the aul Inn-it ics m Fngland, ami apponr to ha\i* lain in alMOanee 
Q)!* many years. It was not till I’arliaim'Mf look uj> t he .siih|((t of tliere- 
new.fl of the Fast India (kimpany's Charter in iSoJ-.'^t.’’, tlmt f In* profiosa Is 
n*eei\(‘(l aii\ taiigihle at l(*nl ion. I'liderthe ,\ei of Pai I la iiumI .‘land 1-, Wm 
IV., (k 8.», tjie term of the (k»mp.in\’s ( lox ('inmeiil in Indi.i was to (*xpire on 
the ilOlh of AfU'il, iSbf, and it was deemed neeess:ii \ to ImM a l^billianu'ntary 
oiiquiiy into the Indian affairs as had heeti the enstom hefon* renewing tin* ('hailer Foi' tlie- piii jmsi* S(*h*et. (\)m. 
mitteo.s of tlie 1 louse of Lords, and of the House of ('ommons were a|)pf)lnt(*d, and they eollcetr*! a mass of r\ id(*iiee. 
fromAviii<‘b much Information eaii he gatlu-red as to the progres.s and policy ol Lnglisli nhie.iiion in India. The (*)j. 
quiry resulted in the Act of FarlianH*ut, LI and 17 \b’e., C. bo. whi<*h was pas.si*d on tin* litMli ol August, iSod. .ind h\ 
which, until Jhirliament should otherwise [irovide, all llie ti'i’i-itori(‘s then in tin* po. session uiid umh*r tin* (ioxi'iii- 
ment of the Fast India (ounpany, were to eoiilinue under such (J()V(*rnm(‘nl, in trust for Her Ma jesty Tin* \et 
was avowcslly temporary, and remained in force only for a. vei-y short p(*riod, l)iit, as having a heurlng upon Fiiglish 

* Printud Parliainontury Tapers ; iSecomt Il(*]»orl of tho Select ComiiiiLloe of tho Jbm.so of bonis on Imliau Ten itories nS52-j3j 

p. 618, App. 0. t /i, P.C30. 


Tho proposal for entablishing 
a University at Calcutta re- 
mains in aboy an co till Parlia- 
mentary inquiry in 1853, pre- 
ceding St. 3 and 4, Wm. IV., C. 
85. 
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education, *it contained a provision by which the appointments to the Civil Service and the Medical Service in 
India were withdrawn from tin; Directors of the Company and thrown open to public competition. 

Tn the course of the Parliamentary enquiry abovemeiitioned, many petitions were presented to Parliament, 

Petition to Parliament by others, there avus one whitdi deserves liistorical importance, 

Mr. Charles Hay Cameron for coimectiou Avith IHpfh Enj^lisb Kjlncation in India, and may be quoted 
establishing Universities in luu-e in (>j‘tnis() ns it is full of important matter expressed in A^ery brief 
India, dated 30th Novombor, laniniai^e. It runs as fol].)ws 
1852 

The hitmhle FrtiLum </f (linrUa Iftty Oamermi, late Fourth Member of 
the Conucil of India, .President of the Indian Laiv Commififtion, ami of the Connril of Education for BtnujaL 

“ lliiMitlA’ Sii hwi rn — » 

^‘That, fis Pi‘csi(l('iit of the (hmneil of Kdiication for Pent^al, your i)etitioner had ()pi)ortiinities of observing 
the desire and Die cMpacily of large numbers of the native youth of India, for the aequisitlon of Duropean 
literature and science, as avcII as tlie capacity of tlic most disl itiguislnsl among them, for fitting themselves to 
enter the Civil and Medical (Vivenantcd Services of the Mast India Company, and to practise in the learned 
profi's.siiMis. 

“ That the said native youth are liindere<l from inalving all the pi-<»gress they are eapahle of In the acquisition 
of I he said litei'atarv and science: 

“ Eirst. Pccanse there is not in Ih itisli India any University, Avith power to grant Degrees, as is done by 
I 'nivei'sities in Uurope. 

“ Neroad///. Ikcause tli(i Maropean instructors of the said native youth do not belong to any of the Cove- 
nant(*d S(‘i vi<*i‘s of the Mast I iidia Company, and do not, Ihci'idorc, whateve r may he tln'ir learning and talents 
occupy a jH)sition in Society which coiiiiiiands the ii'spcct of tlndr pupils, 

“ 'Ihiulhj. Jlccansc no provision has bctMi made for the education of any of tin; said native youth in England, 
without [)rejadicc to tliclr caste eu’ religious feelings. 

“ Vour petilion(M*, therefore*, prays, — 

“ That one* or more Universities may he e*stablisheel in Hritish Inelia. 

“That a Covenanti*ei Eelue*at iem Se*rvie*e‘ may he; e*re*ate*e], analogous te) the (Viveiiantcel Civil and Me.'elieal 
Services. 


“ That one or more Establishments maybe ere*atcd, atvvhiedi tlie nal ive* yout h of Inelia. may receive, in England, 
witlumt [)r('jndicc to llie*ir caste* e)i‘ l•e*ligie)as le*(*lings, such a. se*e*idar t*eliu*atie)n as may epialify them for adiiiissie)n 
inte) the ('ivil and ^le*die*al Se*i*vie'e*s e)t the* East India Cennpanv, — 

“ And y(>ur pe>tit ione*r will ever praj . 


“dO/A yovnntwr 1S.^2. “ C. IT. Camkkox."* 

U[)on the; jeroposal contaIiu*d in this petition, much evidence was takem by the Select (Committees, and the 
Viows of ©miUGilt; witnossos ^U'WS eel semie of the; iiiiportaiit witnesses, on the* proposal to establish Univf*t*- 
beforo the House of Lords, as cities in Inelia may he epioted heie*. Mr. Ck H. Came*T()n, upon be*ing aske;el 
to establishing Universities in as te» the; proposal ce)ntaine*el ill his petition icgareling the establishment of 

(Tnive'i’sit le*s in India, e*xplained his views before a Sele*ct (Committees eif the 
House* e)f Eeerds, eai the* 7lli July, iHdd, in tlie follnvviiig wore Is : 

“ My sugg(*st ion would amount, to this, that th(*re; shoulel he* in each of the great Capital (Cities in India 

a l^nive*rsity ; that is lo say, at (.^ilemtta, at Madras, at Hemibay, and at Agra; 
of^is ^i^posals ^ Dxplanation Ijjoso four citie*s be*ing the* e*e*ut re*s of* four elistinct languages; (Calcutta being 

the* feie-iis ot the Jlengalee language, Madras eif the Taniiil, Heinibay of the 
Mahratte*c, anel Agra of (he* 1 1 iiidf|.. In tlmsc four (Cniversit ie*s ^vemld he taught, ac(*e)rding to my notions, the 
English language*, and all tlie lite*ratun* that it. contains; and se*ie*ne*e‘ also in the* sanm language ; and at the same 
time*, the; tour languages that ( have; me*ntione*el vvnuild alse» be cult ivated. Native stude^nts vveiuleT be practiseel in 
translations Irom English into each e>f theise; languages anel fremi each of those languages into English. Every 
enc'ouragemcnt which the ( eove*rnme*nt can give, would lx; given te) the production of e)rlginal wmrks in tliosy native 
language;s. I hat system already exists lo a I'emsidorahle; e*\lent : but the;re; is no University; there is no body 
which has the; power eif granting degrees ; a ml that sort e>f oneouragi ment a])j)e‘ars to be one which the Natives 
are fully desirems of. They have arrived fit a jioirit at Avhich they are (iiiitc ripe for it, and tliey themselves 
are extremely desirous of it : that is to say, tliose who have already benefited by this system of English education 


* 1 rinted Parliamontury Papers : First lleport of the yelect Committee of the Honse of Commons oil ludian Territories (18.)3h 
pp 510, Oil, App. No 7. 
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are extremely desirous of those distinetions, and are extremely desii’ous of having that sort of recognition of their 
position as subjects of tlie Queen of Gj-eiit flritain.’** 

Upon tlie same subject, Sir Chai*1es Trevelyan’s views were expressed in the following words : — 

“ I think an University should be establislied at each of the I’resiileiieies, eonsisiing of two depai l nienls : 

I T 1 ’ tlepartiiKuit should be foi* 1 he })iir[)Osi* of an exinninatioii for all-eornei’s, 

Sir Xr 08 TrOVOlyan S Y\’he!*ever (‘duralctb in all tin* su]u*i’ior and advanecd brancln's of sei'ular 

V10W8. .... 

knowh'dgt*, and bu* giving diplomas and degrees in llnni. One important 

subject of examination will be Knglish literature: tin* young men fi'om the (lovan’iimenl will bi-ing 

up their Shakespeare, tlieii* Milton, their Spt‘etator, their .Iolmsn]i, — while t he young nnm fiomlhe .Mis^imnu’v 
Schools will bi'ing up theii' I’ahy, their Itutler, their Ibirnet's lIislor\*of the Hefnnnation, their Danhigue's hife 
of Luther, ainl so forth. In Sanscrit and Arahie literatin e, t In* young men educated at the ( loverninent Onl h gcs 
will vie with those who have i*e(*(uved tln‘ir instruction ti*om private teachers, according to the original native 
fashion. Another subject of e.xaTiiination will be medicine and surgei-y ; anothm’ will hi* law; amilherwdi ])e 
civil engineering, surveying, and tirehilei*! lire ; aiiotlu*!* will he natural ]diilosopli\ , eliemidiw , melalliirgv. A<*,; 
another will he tile tine arts. Ami I consider that a. (list inel. i-elal ion and idianuel of eommuuieat ion should he 
established, for t ho purpose of t ransf<>rrlug young men wlio pass the host examiual ions in law to the piihlie 

service.” t 

The > iew’s of another imjiortant witness, Mr. d. G. Marshman, may also bi* '|uoled : - 

“The great object of desire in India, as a i‘(*me(ly for this state of thing.s, is the esi ahlishmenl of Uni\ eisii ies ; 

one University at each of the four Uresidi'iieies, at- Agra, CaleiiMa, .Madras 

Mr. Marshman’s views. i i> i ii. • r * - * . ii i 

and JJomhay. It is a matter ol great importance to t he jn-ogi-ess nl eduea- 

linu in India, that this University should be established upon the exact model of t he London I nivernty here; 

that its functions should not he to ti'aeh any bi*aneh of knowledge, hut to e\:i mine and to ela,s,«,il\, mid to 

givi* d(*grees to those who had been taught in other insl it nt ions 'J’he (loverninent Uulleges would ihen stand in 

prccisi'lv the same i-elationshlp to tin; University as the Missionary Colleges, or any otlua* ins( it iil ions thronglionl 

•(ho country. 1 ^***^**^* The Univmsitic's would, of course, grant ihgri'i's In law. and all i hosi* 

who were anxious to obtain tbem, as a passjiort to <-elehrlly, would make themselves as perfeet inasteiN of the 
seienee as ])ossible. 'I’lie ailvantage to he dt‘rivi‘<l from such Uni\(*rsities would he great ; thi'v would ei eale a 
|| .spirit of landahle emulation among the various educational insl it nl ions in tin* eounlrv. and give a, verv great 
.stimulus, ‘»enerallv, to thii <‘ause of edueatitm, a-nd at. tin* same tinn* enahle t he Covernment l(mmei‘rtain wlmuia'c* 
tin# most (pi.-ilified students for puldio employment, eonneeled with all the institutions througliout the eoinilr\ " ^ 

d’heie were also ether important witm*sses who favoured tin* proposal to establish U niversii i(>s in India.; 

but among those w ho were opjK)S(‘d to tin* seheine, the name of Ih'ofessor Jf. 

Professor H. H. Wilsons JJ t|,(. «Iist inguished (drientallst, cannot pass iinnotieed. Kelerring 

views opposed to the proposal. 

^ to th(i pro]io.saI, he sani : — 

“I confess T cannot inirigino that any good would arise from it ; hut w itlionl km>w Ing the (*\;\et plan of tlie 
Universities, it would perhaps be diilienlt t«) form a. I'oiielnsive opinion. 1 do not know what is meant by a Univi'i*- 
sity in India; if it- is to consist in wearing cap.s and gowns, and being i-alled L.iehelors of Aits, and Masters of .\ils, 
I do not see what advantage is libely to acerue from it. 'I’he Natives certainly could not appiventr the 
value of such titles ; it would ho of no advantage to a young man to he ealh*d a Haelndorof AiTs amongst the .Valives 
of India, who could attach no pisitive idea to it, it wuiild lx; iiieonvenient if it gave him ]daee and pi ecedenee 
a.nK)n"'st Luropeans ; in fact, 1 cannot e(tnsider t liat any advantages at all would he deriv ed from sin li an in.sj it nti<m. 
C(*rtitiea(es ami diplomas give’i to t he young men who ae<|uire scholarships, and those who h;i\e meril, an* sulli- 
ciont pi'oofs of tlieie eligibility for otliee. § • 

Anotlier class of opposiiimi to the scheme of establi.sliing Univevsif ii's in India, is ivpiv.senyMl by the views 

Sir Frederick Halliday’s up. rxp.vsMMl l,y .Sir Kir.lrrirk llulli.luy, in In', .n i.l, I.rfor... a Srlrrl. ('.n,.- 
prehension as to failliro of mltlee of tin* House of Commons, on the ‘j:>lh .liil,\, ISo.l, and wliieli may he 

proposed Universities. ipioted Jiere as comphding the ai'emml id' the various phases of ofdniou enli r- 

tained upon the subject at that t imo. Tie .said : — 

“J aui not very sanguine about Universities in India ; (•<*i*tainly 1 wonhl not have them (‘stahlislied mi tin* 
footing proposal by Mr. Cameron in his evidence before the Committee of (lie House of (x)rd.s. He wi, dies that 
they should bo established upon a great scale, with a Chaneellor and Viee-t 'hanei'llor, and Faeulties, and (hings of 

♦ Printed Parliumontary Papers— Report of the Select Committee <if tho Uuuso of Lords on iiidlan Tiui iLoric.s (185J-53j, 

,, 276. t it,., p. 153. J/6,p. lit. §/6,p.26y. 
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Mmt. sovi, wlilcli upixMir to mo to involvo moro flian wo and to bo rnniiin^ uli(,‘acl of the iioooK>iitic.s of ibe 

tiinoM in Iridin ; ])osidos wliiob, tlioro aro soiao (litticnltios, wliicli iMr. ramoron lias in somo ros[>oots binisolf proved, 
arisitiL,^ out of flint very Itosoliition of Lord Hardini^o. Ijord Hardin ^;o’s fbsolution was to tlio (dToot, that all 
distinguished stinlonts in pnblio or prixato smiiinarios shouM bo proforrod, otiior thin«^rs beini'- oijnal, bn* apjioint- 
nionls ill (ho public sorvioo ; and ho i-mniltod this Kosolntion to (ho Hniinoil of I'hliioaf ion, -wilh dii'ootioiis to 
fi'anie (lie details of a. «Kyst(‘Mi to carry it into otbad. 'flic Oouncil of Kiluoatiop ymy nat urally I lioii;fht that 
the only way to do this was to establish msoioral (‘xaminations, to which all persons iiiieht oomc, and which 
should test their ac([uircni(Mits ; and that (hen, at tlmso ('xaminat ions, ceriilicates should be /^nven, and those 
e(‘rtilieatos sliould carry in t hem t lie olToct of Lord Hard i lore’s Kesoliition. Now, as far as that went, if it did 
not foiin a Uni versiU , it was (In* e-m-ni of #a University; at all events it was inlimded to bi? so. 1 bolii'vo Mr. 
Uameron, who was tin* fraium’ of tfie plan, had that in his head whim he franmd it. It w as also entirely in 
aoeordaneo witli w lial must be doni* if a, Universit y wm-e esiablished, t hat t lie standa rd should be so tixeii as to 
correspond in its hiL''he-;t deu;i'e(‘ wdth the hii.>:ile•^t instrueiion ‘•iven at any alllliated institution. I siijijiose 
that under any conceivable University s\steni that must, be done, and that, was dmie. What w as the eonse- 
ipnmei' ? -.\ stoi'iu of repi'obation wdiieh has assaihsl j his plan ever since, a ml pnw ented its fair operation. It, 
was inimeiliately said, ‘this standard is an unattainable stiiidard; it. is (he slaiidai'd ot tlu* hii.'hest and best 
students of till' I lovernnieiit Institutions; it is one to wbiehour s( inleiit s can never attain.’ d'liis was said bv 

persons h.iviny; an interest in private senilnari(‘s. It was also said, ‘‘this is a standai'd of litei'aturi* and 

mat hemat ies, and a. viuy hiufli one; whert'us nian\ of our students are k'‘fd from altainimy anv emineiiei' in 
those blanches of knovvieihye liy havint^ 1 heir at lent ion ehiellv directed to the doctrines of (’hristianit v. Hnk'ss, 
therefore, \ou put the whole thini^ into oui’ hand.s, and enable us to say what is distinction as i’e;n’ards the students 
in our institutions, wi' repudiate your plan, and will have not hiinj: In do wit h it.' ’Fln'y acted in that W'a\,and 
liav 0 I'Ver since done so ; and they ha Vi' v ilitied the seliemi’. and tin* framers of it to the utmost of their ]Mnver. 
It appeal’s to im*, that if that, were the eonseipienee of establishinuf a system of examination, to n’iv e eeiM ilieates 
which should carry a man into the ]mblle sinw ice, it must- be thi.‘ eonsiMjuenee of est ablisliim: a Hniversity to nive 
de^Tees to pass a man into the public servii’C. You must always liave a highest, standard, and tliaL standard miisL 
b{‘ aUvay s in aeeoi'danee w’ii h tlio ln\,diesl standard of instruction in anv of tli(‘ alliliated institutions. Thi' same 

results would follow, if a system of Universities were carried out.. \\v have to deal at [uixsent with a number of 

(jovernment Institutions, some of them carrvin;^ (‘diu'utiou to a very liie-li [liteli; uiid wi' have to deal with a 
jjfreat number of missionary and sonn* private inst it ut ions, wliieh a?’e, e-enerallv sjieakiiij.,^ very far* inferior to the 
Government Uolle!.;'es in point of literary and mathematical attainments. Ibu’e and there one m* two of them 
eonie nciir the Government (.’ollcii^es ; but still Ibi-y' arc below Hiimi. 'Fbe Govmmmeut Institutions staml foi'tb 
in tlie eyes of the Natives, and oue-bt l.o stand forlli in siieU a manner that distiiietioiis in ibom must be more 
coveted and souL;bt for tliuii distinctions in piivutu institutions.”* 


CHAPTER XVII. 

COMPRiaiKXSTVK DK.SCATCll OP THI-; COURT 01-’ DIRKOTOR.S TO Till? OOVRRXMISNT OK 
IXDIA. DATKI) mill .1111, Y, IW-t, ON TllC SUIi.lKCT OP KDUCATION, KNOWN AS Sill 
CHARI, PS WOOD'S KDL'CATIONAI, DPSUATCU OP l.s.5.t.~P01lMATIUN OP THE EDUCATION 
DEl'ARTME.NT. 

It has been slated in the pt*orcdin<r eliapler, tiiat by the Acd of Parliament, lt> and 17 Vic., chapter Do, wbieh 
Tli0 Educational Despatcliof "**’*‘^ [las.scd on the JOth of .Au^^ust, the British leiritorics in India were 

tho Court of Diroctors, dated to eontinuo under the Goverunumt of the Hast India Goinpany until Parlia* 
19th July, 1854. inent .diould otherwise provide. The Parliamentary en(|uiry into indmn 

a Hairs, which preceded that cTuvctment, ajipears to have borne good fruit, so far as the sub ject of education in 

* Priotod Parliamentary Papers— Report of the Select Committee of tho House of Commons on Indian Territories (1853), 

p. 64. 
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Tudia is conconuMk In isr)4, tho cdncation of ilu* wliolo population of India ^^as dotinifcdy nrFoj)lod as a State 
duty, and tlio I)os])atcli from tin; (\mrt of Directors of tho Kast India (%)m|)any. No. fl), of the IDtIi Julv, \Kt\-, 
laid down in clear, thonyli ironcral, terms tlic principles wliicli should efovern tin* cdiieatinnal poliev of tin* (lovcin- 
mont of India. It set forth “ a sehenn* of edueat ion lor all India, far widt'r and innK* ciimptvhcnsive than the 
bupi’cme, or any Local ( lovernmi'iit, could (‘\cr liaxi* \cnlnrc<l to suefuff'st.’* l.'p to tin* linn* of its issin* the ('IVni-ts 
of t he ( iov('rnnicnt in tin* eauscMit edu(‘ation liad luam marki'd neither hy eonsisten«*\ of direction, noi* hy anv 
breadth of aim. Tin* annual e\penditnre ui»on Ihihlie Instruetion had l)et*n insiLrnilieant and nneertain ; and the 
control of its op(*r‘ations had not h{*en d(‘emed woi-thy the attt*ntion of any special dejiartiiumt, of tin* State*. Tin* 
educational system elahoraleil in the Despatch was iinh'cd, both in its character and scope*, far in .idvanee of anv- 
thin^* c*vistino- at the time of its im-eption. It furnish(‘d, in fact, a masti^rly and eom[)ri‘licnsive oiilliin*, the lilliiiL: 
up ol \vhieh was in*eessarlly to be the w«n’k of inanv Years.*’ 

I In* halucational Despatch of iSol- still loi-ms tin* chaitc'r of (‘dneation in India, and its purport was thus 
Its purport. sunimari/ed in the Keport of the Indian Ivlueation Commission of ISSJ ; 

“Idle Despatch of iSol- commends to the sp(‘<'ial attention of the (Io\ernnient of India, the imjirox I'nient and 
far w ider ('\tension of ediieatioii, both I’lnoUsh and Vernacular, and prescribes as tin* means for tin* attainment, nl 
these oh j(*ets : — 

(1) ddn* constitution of a separate department of tin* administ rat ion for ed ueal ion. 

Di) 'riie institut ion of Fni Versit ies at the Drc'^idencN towns. 

(•v) The establishment of institutions for Irainine* teac’hers for all classes of schools. 

(I-) The nniintenama* «*f the e\istin,<^^ (lovernment Colh'i;(*s and Di.eji Schools, and t he inei eu'^e of then 
uumlu*r w lu'ii necessary, 

fd) Tin* (‘stahlislinn'iit of ik'W M idd h* Schools, 

(()) Ineretiseil attc'iition to Vernacular Schools, indii;-(‘nous or other, for ehmient a rv (‘dneation ; and 

(7) ddn* introduction of asNst(*ni of ( i l•ants-in-ald, 

“ Tin* att(*nt ion ol ( lovernineiit is special I > dir«*( t ei| to the im port ;inc(* of phieini'’ tin* mea ns t)f aeij ii i rine' n^el n I 

and practical knowledge w it liin rea«‘h of ihcereat mass of tin* people. The 
Dnelish laneaiaei' i> to Im* fin* medium of insiruclion in ihe higher liranehe«*. 
and Ihe \'ernacular in the lowc'r; I'inelish is to bi* taught whenwei- there 
u demand for it, but it is not to be subst it uted for t In* Vermicu lar lan";ua,i.!cs ol t he eonni r\ . The s\steniof 
Gi’tints-in-aid is to be based on t he principle of jicrfeel, reliyious neutralils. ,\nl is to In* ei\rn (so far as the 
r(*(juii‘(*nn‘nts of each particular District as eompar(*d with other Distrii'Is, and the funds at 1 he di,sj»o>a I of (lo\eMi- 
m(*nt, may render it possibh*) to all schools inip.art iin,^ a ,o’<M>d secular “ducal ion, provided lhe\ are iimbr a<le(jual<' 
local mana;j,i'mi lit, and .are subject to (lovernment inspection, and pi‘o\i<h'd (hat fees, however small, aie ehartn'd in 
Iheni. Grants ar(* to be lor specific, objects, and I heir .miount ainl eontinuama* are to dt'pc'iid on the p(‘ri<Mji«'al re[)oits 
ofj( lovernment I ns|)ectors. No (io\crnnn*nt Golleo-es or Schools an* to lu* fonnih*d, where a siiflieient nunibi'r ol 
institutions exist, capable, with the .aid of (io\ (*rnnient, of meelino- tin* local ileinainl for iMlueation ; but new Schools 
ami (\»lle,<(es arc to be established and (emjiorarilv maint.aincd w her(* I here is I it t le or no prosp('cl of adcfpiate 
local elTort lu’ini;’ made to meet local rei|uircmcnts. d'lie diseoiil inuance of any yenera I system of ediic.alion entirely 
provided by ( iovi*rnnn*nt, is anticipated with tin* yiadual advance* (»f the svstein «)f yra nl s-i n-a Id ; but the pioeri-ss 
of education ii not to be checked in the slightest deyret* b\ the abandonment of a sliiLde sclmol to probable dee.iv 
A com])rehensive sv stem of scholarshi^)S is to be inst itulecl, so as to connect Low I'r Schools with llielni-, ;nid lliolier 
Schools with (h)lh*yes. l<\*malo education*i.s to receive the frank and eoj-dial su[fport (d‘ (Ioveinnn-nt Tlie princijial 
olhcials in cv(*ry District are recpiired to aid in the exti'iisiim of education ; and in niakiny appoint nient s to posts in 
the s(*rvicc of tlovcrnment, a. p(*rson who has i'cc#ived a yood education is to la* ju-i'l’erred to one win* has not, Kven 
in lower sit nations, a mun who can read and write is, if cipjally cliyilde in other lespeels, to be p#efei]*ed to one 

who r}innot.”t 

^'lie main feature of tlio despatch, and tin* Policy of Lducation laid downbv It, is eontaim*d in 1 In* follow - 
• iny e.xtract from it, so far as Lnylish iiisiraclion is eoneeriicd ; - 

Policy of the Educational ,, Ti • uni i n i ii i i . n 

_ It IS well th:il. i'verv opiioi-t niiit should liavc laa'ii en(.i, loilmvr 

Despatch of 1854. 

(Iluj ]nyln*r) chisscs lor t he acijUisil ion (»l ;i liberal ruiropetin ediiealioii. tlie 
clTecis of which Tnay ho expociod slowly to pervade the re.st of their fellow-eomdrymen, and to raia*, in the 

* Resolution of tlio flovormncnt of India, appointing tho Indian Education Comini.’jsion, No. ,y'u, dated 3rd Fcbiu u), IbS-, juantetl 
as Appendix A to tho ConiiiiiK8ion’« Report, p. 023. 

t Keport of the Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 22, 23. 
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enfl, the .Mhu-ational tone of tl.e wJ.ole coentiy. We are, therefore, far from under-rating the impoHance, 
or the su(T(‘SS, oF tlio ulTorts wliich have been made in Ibis direction; but the liigber classes arc both able 
and willioK. in mm.y eases, to hear a ......si.le.ahlo pari, at least, of the eost of tlu-ir edueation , and it is abundantly 

evideiil. that in some ].arts of India no artitieial stimulus is any loiifrer re(iuirod in order to ereato a demand for 
sneli an edueation as is eonveved in the (loveniiueni Anirlo-Veruaeular ('olle-es. We have, by the establishment 
•ind suiiport of these ('olle.n.s, poinled out ihe manner in wliieh a liberal edueation is to be obtained, and assisted 
Hiem to a very eonsiderable c vlent f.-oni Ihe publie funds. In addilion to this, ive are now prepared to give, by 

sanelioning tlie eslablishmeiil of Universities, full developmeni to the highest eoiirse of edueation to wliieli the 

natives of India, or of any other eoiintry, ean aspire; and besides, I, y Ihe di\ isioii of University degrees and 
distinetions into dilTerenl i.ranehes, the-everlions of highly eibiealed men will be direeted to the studies wliieh 

■ire neeessary lo sueress in the various iietive piofe.-sions of life. We si. all, therefore, have (lone as much as a 

iiovernment’ean do lo place the benelils of plainly and praelieally before Ihe higher .■lasses in India.”* 

The principles of the Despalch of IS.-.l were continued by 1 h.. Seerelary of Slale, in Ihe Dcspalcdi of 7 th 

April, IS.M), w liicli laitl I'ucllicf si rthss iiptni llic iicccssily of promotni.L^ Vt‘V- 
Formation of tho 3 'uducation i,,slniclioii, suoL'-t sHu": I lie t‘\j)(‘iliciic> of iiiiposin.u^ ii s[)ccial rate on 

Dopartmenl, 1865 67. ^ pinM-ion .)f (‘Icmcnfary (Mlucalion. Mcaiiuliilc, in piirsusincc 

„| tin. Despntehof IS.Vt, “ steps were tnUen to fori n ni. Udinallon I tepai tnienl in each of Ihe great lerntorial 
,||i isions of India as Ihen eonstiti.led ; and before llie end ol IS.MI, ibe new system wns fall ly at work Tlie fornia- 
, 1,111 of file .separate departnienls eon.iiined over a period of about Id years, from Ib.M-.V, in the huger Urov.nces, 
to-mCid.tiy in the llaidaraliad Assigned I )i.sl ri. I.s. A Diicloe of I'nblie InsI met ion was nppolnled tor eneh I ro- 

Vince with a stall' of Inspectors and Deputy, or AsdslanI lnspc..|ors under 1 This orgaiu/.nl ion ol eo.itr(d and 

inspection rcnn.lns sahslantially unchanged lo the pec.scnl day. with snch inodiHcal ions and additions as were 
,.,.,p,ired I.v Ihe .-real Ion of new lerritorial divisions, .a. hy Ihe ainalgan.al Ion of idd ones. The Kdnentnm Depart- 
nieni in e.i'eh Province nets dli.eetly under Ihe orders of Ihe Provincial ( lov ernmeiil , and has developed a system of 
working more -a. less disliiietively its own. Kvery where it took over Ihe Government or the Hoard Insliliilions 

which had grown 11(1 under tin rlier ell'orts id' Ihe U.isl India Uompany. t , r ii • ill 

The Uduealiou Department was formed in various Prov Inees at dilTerenl periods, ami the following tabular 

.stntcinciil, which luis hccii prcpitrctl fcoiii tlic iiihuhir slatcniciil.s pven iii 
Estimated extent of Cello- the ifeport of tlic Indian Kdiicatl.m ('onimission of (pages dll, 10 

giato Education at formation j.j^ ^^111 show, in one glance, the cstiinaled e.vtent of t ollegialo Udueal ion 

of tbo Education Department . iTovincs at the lime of llio lormatiou of the Kdiieatkm 

in various Provinces. 

Dcnariinciit, 


/vV/am/c n/ Ihn-xU nl of ColhyMr l-Utm-nUo,, i.i Ihr l<':r>:l Depar! moulul I'rur. 
in l/{f‘ nnums uwrs oj Luhsli (nil in. 


1 

ihi’st l)i‘p;ii*l menial j 

Xutiirc of tlic ^Tainta ining’ 

Ai;ts (hii.LKtJK.s, 

AM) Okif.ntal. 

1 

Year. j 

Ai,^ciic}’. 

Numlier. j 

Pupils. 

1 

r 

1 1 

i 

Dt'pai tiiit'utal ... ••• 1 

1 

1 

202 

.Madiiis 

1 ' 

isr).")-r>6 'i ' 

1 ■ 

Aided and Inspt'eteil 




1 1 

L 

Kxtni Depailiaental 



■ 

Hoiiibay 

i 1 

; 1 

Isor)-.*)!) . . 

1 1 

1 Total 

Departmental 

j 

1 Aided and Uisiieetc'd 

1 

2 

202 

102 


1 

i 

! 

Kxtni Depart me riUil 

Total 

2 

102 


• lieport of the Indian Education Comnii«»ion {1882}, p. 24. 
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Arts CorrEOEs, 

Province. 

First Dcj)nrtmcntal 

Nature of tho Maintaining 

EnOMSH and OufENTAL. 


Year. 

Agency. 



— 




Number. 

Pujiils. 



Depart menial 

8 

921 

Bengal and Assam 

1854-55 

1 

Aided and Imspected 




1 

i 

Extra Departmental 

() 

v 


i 

Total 

11 

921 


r 

1 

, Depai tmental 

1 

4 

1,920 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

1 

1851-55 ... { 

1 

Aided and Inspected 



1 

i 

1 

L 

Extra Departmental 



1 


Total 

4 



The figures p^ivfn in tin* ahovt^ M’sihU* in n‘s^anl to Colli‘^isi<e‘ iMliicai ion in tlie North-West. ProviiuH’S aini Oinlli, 
ar(3 inuc.li j^reafor tlian they slioiild bo, us they inolinlo the ColU\i]:c with its attaehiMl Hi^di Soh«K>Is at J)t‘lhi, wliich 
at that time was inoludod in the North- W(‘st(Tn Provinoos. Tlic (V)]l(‘f^o erased to exist diirinj^ the Mutiny of 
1857, so that, at the coinineneement of tho Education Department in the Punjnl), in 1^0(5-57, no institution for 
(hdle^iato instruction (‘\ist(Ml in that Province. In the Cent]*al Ibovinees, tlie Kiliicution Depaitnumt was fonneil 
in 18()2, and in the Hyderabad A.ssi^ned Districts of the Perai’s in lS(b>, ]>ut no institutions hu- ( 'olleniutc instjuie- 
tion were fouiuh'd there, or in any I’l-ovinces not meiitiotnul in tin* preeedinj^ 'Pubh*, and, therefore, no fintlu'r 
reference to those Provinces is necessary, so far as the condition of Collegiate education is <;oncerned at tin* p('riod 
of tlio coiuinenceinent of the Education Department. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


K?iTABLlSllMKNT OK TIIK INDIAN TTNIVERSITIKS, AND THE SCOPE AND CHARACTER OK THE 
EDUCATION RECOCNl/ED AND C0NTR01>I,ED HY THEM. -STATISTICS OK 
UNIVERSITY COliUEOIATE EDUCATION, 7,s:>7 TO ISS2. 


With tho foniiiliiHiiii of Uiiivorsitios in India liooins llio most ini]>oiliiiit (.[mk-Ii in tlin histoiy of Enoli.sli 


Establishment of tho Indian 
Universities. 


education in Imlia. In (dnipter XVI of lliis work an uei'ount has heen given 
of luiw the subject was proposed by tlio Council ol Education at ( aleutta, 
so far back as 18 to, and how the inattei’ was discussed h\ sniiie eminent. 


witnesses in their evidenee before tlie Seleet Coinniittees of th(3 Hoiist's of Parlianumt dui ine- IIm' iiujuiiy into the 
Indian attairs, in 1852-58. It has al.so heen sho»vn how% during llie di.seiissions which then look plaei*, I he eomvnsus 


of opinion was tliat the University of London, on aeiainnt of the non-seetarian eliaraelerof ils system, should he 
?*eeoin mended as a model for Indian Universities, in jirefereneo to the Universities ol ()\bu-d ami (kamliridge, 


where the system of jTsidenci* within the Uiiiversity precincts, and religious instiuetion and discipline, lormed an 
essential part of the system of edueatiun. 

It was, no doubt, in view of such re(?ommendations that the Court ot Dii'eet.ors, in ilieir Ldueational 


Guiding principles for In- ilcspatch of 1854, i.ssiied the following instructions as the guiding principles 
dian Universities. upon which tho Universities in Imlia weie In be loumled : 

“ Some yt*ai"8 ago, we declined to aeeedu to a proposal lAade by tin* (..kuineil of Kdueation, and iransmitteil to 
UR, with the recommendation of your Government, for tho institution of an University in Calcutta. The rapid 

spread of a liberal education among the natives of India since that time ; the high attainments shown by tho 
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Constitution of Indian Uni- 
versitios. 


Functions of Indian Univer- 
sities. 


,.aliv.M-an.li.l;.t.'« for Gmonimont scliolarsl.ii.s, ami by native i.i private insilliitions ; the success of the 

Meilical Collcoos, and the rc.|uiienicnls of an incirasins? Kurop.'aii and Atifrlo-Iinlian population, have led ns b. the 

conclusion that the lime is now arrived for the establishment of Universities in India, which may encouraKC a 

rc.rnlar and lihct iil course of cducat ion. by conferring academical degrees, as eviilenccs of attaiunients in the different 
hraneln s of art and seienee, ami by a.lding n.arks of honour for t Imse who may desire to .amipete tor honorary 
ili.st inci ion. 

^‘Tho Council of lOdiiculion, in ilio i»ropo.sal to wliich wo have allinled, took tlio London Llnivcr.sity as tlieir 

model ; ami we agree with them that the I'orui, governnieid, ami fnnetions of 
Loudon xinivorsity to bo „ ,.l„n ters and regulations we enclose for your 

taken as model. , .,,f, n-c) are U.e best adapted to the wants of India, and may bo followed 

witli advantagi’, altlioiigli some variation will be neci'ssary in [loiiils ol detail. 

“ The liniiersilie-. in India, will, accordingly, consist of a Chancellor, Vice-Cbanecllor, and Fcdlows, who will 

consliinte a Senate. The Senates will bale the maiiagenicnt of the funds 
of the rnivcrsitics, and frame regulations for yonr approval, under which 
pi'i iodical examinations may be held in the dillcrent branches ol Art and 
Science liv evainiiicrs selected from llndrowu body, or iiominalcd by them. 

“ I’be fnnetionof the Univer.silies will 1 h‘ to colder degrees upon siudi persons as, having In’eii (iitiitd as 

candidates aci'ordiiig to the rules which may he fixed in this respect, and 
h.ixing produced from any of t he • a lliliat .si institutions' whl.di will be eiin- 

im.rat.sl on the fonn.lalmn of the 1 i nil .•rsil ics, or he from I inn' t.. time a.hh.Ml 

to them by (loiernineiif, cert ili.'ales .d’ .snidnel, ami of having pnrsncil a r.’gnlar course .d study lor a. given lime, 
shall bale als.i pass.sl at tim Cmvi rsilies smdi an cxaniin at i.m as may lie re.|nirc.l .d’ them. II may be advisable 

to dispense with th,. allemlams. re.piircd at the Immlon Cniier.sily for the Matriculation nation, and 

to suhslitnle some nioile .d' I'hitrancc Kvaminal ion which may .seenre a. certain amoiiid id’ ktiowlege in llie 
.■amliilatcs for degrees, without making their allendatici- at the Ii niver.silics neeessaiy, pieiious to tin. Hiial 

cxjttiUDal ion. , 

-Tlic .'vninination.s for dt-roos xn ill not inclufl.Miny suhjiMils nmntuMfMl u if h irli^ ions hchrf ; n.i.l nlliliatcd 

Rolig.OUS subjects to bo ox- itt.sliltttions will he ttndrr I he nmnagctticnl of persons of cicry variety ol 
cluclGii. icliLrions pci'snsions 

“ The didailcd cigulalions foe the examination foe degri'cs sliotthi he fntm.sl with a ilno cegiicd lot- idl classes 

of the allilial.d insl it niiotis ; and we will only .drsecv.' upon this snlijisd that 
BoRulations for tho examina- d,,, ,,t;,n, lard for eomimm .legrees will ii.piiie to be lix.sl with vciy geeat 
tiou for dogroos. ,„,|gmenl. Tbeceare many pmsons wbo well deserve the dislinetion of an 

.„..nlenii,ail ileeree, as llie reeognil ion of a liberal e.ln.-ali.m, wl.o'eonhl not bop.' O ..hlnit. d if the examination ivas 

ns .lilVi.'ull as tlmt for the senior ( loi eni.nent S.d.,darsl,i|.s ; ami tlie sboiihl be sueb a.s to eom- 

nn.ml n sp.'ct wlthmtt .1 l.s.-onraging I he elforts of .leseriing slrnh'iils. whiel. wmihl I.e a great .dislaele to the sinvess 
<d' the riiivirsities. In the compel it ions for honors, whhdi, as in the London I . nil ecsily , n il I lollow I In ix.iniin- 
allons for degiss's. rare should b.' taken to maintain sneb a slamlard as will alT.inl a guarantee bir liigli ability and 
valuable ai laiiimeiils, — the siilij.a'ts for examinalioii being so seleete.l as to iiielmle the best poitmiis ot t it <i- 

terent s.dieines id' . sillily pnisne.l .it the alliliate.l inslilnllons. 

“ It will be mliisahle III ii.sliliil.', in eonMeelion iiilli Ibe Uniiersilies, pr.ofessorsliips for the purpose of the 

,. . ,. d.diverv of h•clnres in larions brm.elies of leaiiiiiig, f.ir the ueinnsilioti ol 

Professorships in connection ..... v , • • n 

ir'roicssui 111 11 , , ... ...Kmih-i.iI lltMiMVf' liici itics do nf)t IKJNV exist 111 oilier 

with Universities, especially winch, al any lafo m an a.n\.iii<<il 

in Law. ' iMsIit.ith.Ms in Intha. Law js Iho miosI inipo.tanf of these s.ihjccts ; audit 

nillhe fur y.n, lo eonsider wl.idlier, a.s was proposed In the plan of the Conned of Kdueation to whiel, ive 
hale before referred, the alleiiilaiiee ninm certain leelnres, and llie attainment of a degiit. in law, may not, foi the 
fill lire, he made a ipialdieatloii for Vakeels and .MooiisilTs, instead ol, or in ndditiou lo, tin, piisi.iit system 
ev Iiiiinatnm, iihieh imist, however, he eontiimed in places not wilhin easy veiieh of an lliiluisily. 

■' ..('idl Kimineeringisunothersuhieet of iinporlauee, the mlianlagcs of iihieh,nsa peofes.sion, are gradually 

heroming known to the natives of Imihi : luid w bile we are inch,, ed b, believe 

Civil EnginoorhiK may be that imst raelions of a praelii'.il nature, snel. us is given at the Thomason College 

a subject for degrees. ,,.„^,ineering at Roorkee, is far more useful than any lectures could 

.. « I, 1 , • • n .X 1... nttaeliod to tlio Universities, and degrees in 

possibly he, profes.sorships of Civil Kni,nneerin.e: per Imps, he attiicnca mu 

rSvll Kiiipinuerino* he iiiehuled in Iheir e^euerul scdieine. , . , i j • n xu 4- 

Lull which it miR-lit bo advisable that 

“ Other brandies of useful learning may suggest thoiusd\<.s to } 
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locitires should be read, and special degfreos given ; and it would greatly encourage the cultivation of the 
Sanskrit, Arabic, and Persian Vernacular languages of India, that profesaoi-Hhips should be founded for 
may be included among the those languages, and perhaps, also, for Sanskrit, Ai’abic, and Persian.. 

subjects consistently with ^ knowledge of the Sanskrit language, tho root of the Vernaculars of tho 

religious neutrality. . 4 ^ r t r • ■ n x 1 

greater part of In<lia, is more especially nece.ssary to those who are engaged in 

the work of composition in those languages ; while Arabic, tlirough Persian, is one of the component parts of the 
Urdu language, whicli e.\t(‘nds over so large a part of Hindustan, and is, we are informed, (•a[)iihle of considerable 
development. The grammar of those languages, and their application to tho inipiovcmeut of I lie spoken laii’ 
guages of the country, are tho points to wliic'h the attention of these professors should be maiiil\ direided ; and 
there will be an ample field for their lal)or.s unconnected with any yistruction in the teiu'l.s of the Hindoo or 
Mahornedan religions. We should refuse to sanetion any such teaching as is directly opjmsed to Die in ineip'les 
of religious neutrality to which we have always adhered. 

“ We desire tliat you take into your consideration tlio institution of Universities at ralmitla and Homhay 
Councils of Education at which wo have now explained to you, and ivport 

Calcutta and Bombay to us upon the best method of proeedun*, with a view to th.oir incoi'poration 
constitute tho Senates of tho by Acts of tlio Legislative Council of India. 1Mie (dlices of C'lmmadlor a-nd 
UnivorsitlOS, respectively. Vice-Chancellor will naturally bo tilled by persons of Innh station, who liavc^ 

.shown an interest in tho cause of cducalioti ; and it is in connexion with tho Universitit^s Dial wo ])i'opose to 
avail ourselves of the service's of the existing Conne.;l of Kducation at Calcutta, and Hoard of Mdiication at Jlomhay. 
We wish to place those gentlemen in a position which w'ill not only mark our sense of the (‘xerlions whicli they 
have made in fiii’therance of education, but will give it thebeneiitof their past experii'iice of the snbji-ct. We 
propose, therefore, that the (Council of Kducation at Calcutta and the Board of Kducation at Bombay, wilh some 
additional nu'mfiers to be named by the Cuvernmeut, shall constitute the Senate of the Univei’sity at each of 
those Presideiu'ies. 

“The additional membiuvs should be so selected as to give* to all those wdio reprc'si'nt the dilTi'rent systems of 
Additional Mombors of the i?<bieatiou which will lie carried on in the afliliated instilutions -- including 
Sonato, including Natives of natives of India of all religious ])cr.sua.sions, who possess the eonlidenec* of 
India. tin? native commnnities — a fair voice in tho Senati'S. We ai’i* led to make 

these remarks, as we observe that tho plan of the C\>uncil of Kducation, in 1845, for the constitution of the Senate 
of the proposed Calcutta University, was not HulUciently comprehensive. 

“Wo shall be I’cady to sanetion the er<*ation of a.n iii.iversity at Madras, or in any otln*!’ part of Indin, wlu're 
University to be founded at f^idlicieni numher of institutions exist, from which ]u*op(‘i ly qiialifii'd eatidi- 
Madras also, if circumstances dales for degree's could be supplied ; it being in oyr ojiinion advisalile tliat 
permit. great centres of Kin-opean Government and ci vili/al ion in India, should 

pOB.sesx Universities similar in (duu’actcr to those which will now bo founded, as soon as the e.vtensiou of a liberal 
education shows that llit'ir eslahlishiin'iit would be of ailvautage to the native eomniiiiiities. 

“ Having provided for the general siipei intendence of education, and for Die institution of Universil ies, not so 

iniieli to he in themselves places of instruction, as to test the v.aluo of Dn; 
education obtained elst'where, we proceed to considim, first, the dilTcn'iit classes 
of colleges, and schools, wliich sliouhl be niainta.Ined in simultaiU'oiiH opera- 
tion, in order to place within the reach of all classt's of Die natives of India the im*ans (»f obtaining improved 
knowledge suited to tlieir several conditmns of life ; and, smmdhj, Die manner in wliieli tlie most ellectual aid may 
1)6 rendered by Government to each class of educational institutions.”* 

It was under those instructions that tho Univei-sities of Calcutta, Madras, and Bombay, wen* incoi'poratt*d. 
The Universities founded in the humIcI of tlie University of London, in lKt7, nolw ii h.standing the 
1857. tumult and anai’cliy of the Indian Mutiny which then prcvaih'iT. 

The University of Calcutta Avas incorporatnl by Act II of 18*57, [lassed on the 21-Di January, IS57, arnl Die 
The Calcutta University in- preamble of the Act may bo quoted here as thiuwing light upon the objects 
oorjorated in January , 1867. of tho institution : — 

“ Whereas, for tho better encouragement of Her Majesty’s subjoets of all classes and denominations wiDiin 
tho Presidency of Fort William in Bengal and other parts of India in the pursuit of a regular and liberal ('oiirse 
of education, it has been determined to establish a University at Calcutta for the purpose of ascertaining, by 
means of examination, the persons who have acquired jiroficiency in different branches of Literature, Science, 

• Education in British India prior to 1854. By Arthur IIowcll, Egq., pp. 1U8, 19B. 


Colleges and Schools subsi- 
diary to the Universities. 
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Movement for a University 
in tho Punjab, 1865-69* 


an<i Art,, and of rewarding them by Academical Degrees as evidence of their respective attainments, and marks 
of honour j)roporl,ionod thereunto ; and whereas, for effectuating the purposes aforesaid, it is exj)edient that such 
•University should bo incorporated : Tt is cimcted as follows.” 

With a similar preamble and similar objects, Act XI I of 1857 was passed on tho 18th July, 1857, incor- 

_ , • « • • poraliim the IJnivei’sity of Bombay, and by Act XX Vll of 1857, which was 

Tho Bombay University in- ^ ^ ^ 

corporatod in July, 1867, and passed on the 5th September, 1857, the University of Madras was incor- 

the Madras Univorsity in Sep- porated. 

tembor, 1867. The constitutions of the throe Universities are as similar as their objects. 

They are merely examining bodies with the privilege of conferring degi*ecs in Arts, Law, Medicine and Civil 

Kngiiy'cring. Their constitutimi is composed «)!’ a Chancellor, Vice-Chancellor 
• Constitution of tho throe ,„„i t,l,„ Sn.ato, ini.,. Ka(‘ultios of the various branches of learning 

recognized by tlic LJniversilics. The governing body oi* Syndicate consists 
of the Vice-ChaM(‘cllor and certain members of the Semate. Tho Universities control the whole course of higher 
eduoatiim by means of prescribing subjects and bolding examinations. Tlu; Entrance Examination for matricula- 
tion is opt ‘11 to nil ; bat when that is passed, candidates for higher stages must enrol themselves in one or other of 
the nUiliatcsl Colleges. 

The rhinjab University has a peculiar history. The Delhi (’ollego which had been closed during the Mutiny 

was revived by Ibc Punjab (lovernment in 18()4, wluui a second ("ollegc was 
Tbo Punjab University, its ^.f^tablisbed at liahore. Eor sotneiimo thci’c had bc’cn a. <1(* rti among the 
history and objects. (^immunity in tbe Pnnjah, both Xaiive and Kur«)pean, for the (‘stablishiiicnf 

of a local institution which should have for its ohjc'ct tho development of learning, and that such institution should 
take the form of a University. The history of the early movement in I Ids behalf has been fully stated in the 
of the rnujah (Provincial Volume, 1888-89) from which the following information may be incorporated 
liere with advantage: — 

77;e Aujumnv-i-Vnttjah Society was fonned in January, J8(>5, with the 
two-fold object of reviving tho study of ancient Oiieiital learning, and of 
dilfiising u.seful knowledge throiigli tl)e medium of tlui Vcniaeiihir. 

While the advantage? of an Knglish ediieatioii were fully recognized on all hands, it was felt that the system 
of State education altogether ignored the liistoi*ieal, traditional, and religious aspects of the educational (piestion in 
India. It attemptiul to impose tho Europ(5aii system without sufHeient modification to bring it into harmony with 
national feeling and tho ie(piiremeid,s of tlm country ; and it had been so rigidly enfoieed on a standard pattern 
ihi-oughout the country that indigenous educational institutions had well nigh perished. English, as a language 
and as a medium for education, had ah-eady acquired llitj su})port of a strong otlieial organization, the Anjiurum-u 
Vtinjah in no way object, etl to this, but pleaded tin; cause of those important features of tho educational require- 
ments of tho country which had, it thought, been neglected or loi’gotten. • 

Sii- Donald McLeod, at that time liieuLuiant-Uovernor, extended his hearty sympathy to the movemeiit 
which had thus been originated, and the deliberations of tho two hundred members who had by this time 
joined tlie Society resulted in the conclusion that the best and surest remedy for tho defects of tho existing system 
and for eonihining in one tho oli’orts of tht' (lovei'iiinent and of the pt'ople in edueat,i()na,l matters, was tho ostablish- 
luent of an Orient il Univer.^ity. This institution was to suj»port tho <‘xisting eduofitional work, but was to add to 
it the ])roper eneourugcnnmt of ilio sluily of tlio Oritmial classical languages, and the general dillusion of useful 
kia>vvledge in the ‘ Vulgar tongue.’ The ehissical languages of Irnlia were tho sources not only of the languages 
spoken at- the present day, but also the traditions, religions and ancient history t>l the Indian nation. No 
svsItMU vvliieh ignored Arabic, oi* Sanski’it could hope to nujot witli ivspeet, popularity, or support Irom the 
p(‘ople .»f India, while any errors in seieiititic teaching, wliieli the' ancient literaiuro might contain, could easily 
bo eliminafed or eoi-rected by tin) light of modern Europtian knowl(*dge. The idea of an Oibuital University 
forNorther.i Lidia, or for tlio Punjab, was enthusiastically received. A European Committee of support was 
formed, and a selieine draw'n np in some detail. 

'Phe nal lire of the demands of the promoters of the movement for an University may bo gathered from tbe 

outlines of tbo proposals published in 18(35. In this the promoters asked for 
an Oriental Univoi'sity. The word OvkoiIoX w^as not- used to represent that the 
English language and Western science were not to be encouraged and sup- 
ported ; but that the University was to boar tho impress of an Oiiertal nation ; that tbe Oriental classics and Vuma- 
cular liiiiguagos of the country were to be encouraged and developed ; that the masses of the people should have the 
boon of the civilizing influences of oduoaiiou extended to them in their own language ; and that tho institution 


Nature of tho Univorsity do- 
manded by tho promoters. 
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should not bo a more body for holding examinations in the European Curriculum only, but should also touch and 
examine in the languages used by, and dear to the people. Sir Donald Me Lewi had liimsclf advocated tho revival 
of ancient learning and tho perfection of tho Vernaculars of the country, not at the expense of an English education, 
but side by side with it, and supplying the deficiencies of the latter. This line was excepted by the pro- 
moters. • 


The proposals having been revised and matured by tho Society and the Eun^pcan Conirn it tec, Messrs. 

Bmndreth and Aitchison were deputed to lay them before Jlis Honour the 
Sympathy of Sir Donald Licutenant-Govenior. This was done on tho 13tli Ociohei-, Ih'd.'), and His 

Honour promised Ins support to tho moveraoni, nut intimated tliat the por- 
tions of tho scheme which related to Academic Degrees required tho frliiu;tioii of the Government of India. In 
February, IfidG, tho leading gentlemen of Tjaliorc and Amritsar presented an addn‘ss to Sir Donald Medit'iMl, whoso 
reply expressed great satisfaction at the development of a movement in which the people of tho I’rovinee had 
displayed so much interest; tho views of tho Govonimcnt were given at considerahlc length, and in eoiuliision, 
His Honour assured those who had taken part in tho address that, ‘ for tho eneoiinigement of educational elTorts 
so entirely in accordance with the Educational Despatch of 1854,* Clovcrnnu*nt aid, to such extent as might be 
deemed advisable, would not be n fused. 

The Society continued to advocate its views with w^avoring success, but unswerving persistency until 1807, 
Desiro for a University in 'v hen their action arouKC<l tbe i-ivalry of tho British Iralian Association in the 
the North-Western Provinces Noi th- Western Pixivinces. In August of that year, tlie Association petit ioiuMl 
in 1867. tho Vi<*,ei*oy, pointing out objections to the edncalional system, ami Tceom- 

niending the establishment in tho Nortli-AVestorn Provinces of a University in which the Easlci-n CMassies and tin? 
Vernae-ulars would be duly encouragoil, siile by side with English education. Tin's rivalry was the fortmiatii causij 
of again drawing public attention to tho popular feeling on the snbji^^t of (‘dueatioa, and established the fact that 
the agitation which had ari.sen was a genuine caio. In replying to the Association, the Government of India 
expressed itself ready and willing to support the principles laid down in the Despatch of 1851, and to eiiconrag«i 
the study of Western scicneo, through the medium of the Vernacular; but while ]>r()niising every assistanco to 
societies or individuals like those in the Punjab and North-West, it was unable to establish at once a University ; 
money, assistance, careful consideration and utlicial recognition were pj’omisctl, but nut tlio immediate iiieorporation 
of a University. 

His Honour the Lieutenant-Govej-nor of the Punjab at this time expressed an opinion that owing to the 
•A University proposed for of formitif? a proper KovcminR body, in tho lippor ProviiKcs f,)r a 

Lahore in 1868, but incorpo- University, it would perhaps be better to induce tlie Calcutta University to 
ration refused by Government modify or enlarge its existing rules. The Senat e of tlie (\'ileut ta Univ»‘rsity, 
of IndiA in 1868. however, declined to modify the ir schemes and recfanmended a se[)arato 

University for Upper India. On tho l‘2th March, 1868, a general meeting of those interested in the promotion of 
the Univei’sity scliemo was held under tlu! piHJsidency of Sir Donahl McLeod, and resolutions were jias.sed in favour 
of a University, specially for the Punjab, to be situated at Lahore. The peojile of Delhi had in the meantime, 
taken measures to advocate the claims of that tirne-honoured capital as the seat of the proposed University, hut 
when tho agitation arose in the North-Western Provinces, they agreed to sink all ditferences rather than lose Urn 
chance of a University for tho Punjab. The principles already set forth were reiterated, and the Puiijah Govf'rn- 
ment accepted these propo.sals and caused a letter to be drafted to the Government of India in terms of theso 
resolutions. It contained a complete sicbeme for the constitution of tho proposd University, and a request for a 
sufficient grant-in-aid. The movement had received the support of tho Chiefs, Nobles, and influential classes of 
the Punjab, and already a sum of Hs. 1,00,OC)0 lyidbccn raised from firivate .sounais while inucli mor e was e.xpected. 
But the reply received from the Government of India was unfavourable to the immediate iiKvepoi*ation of a 


University. 

This decision caused great disappointment in tho Punjab, but wafe not received as a final .settlement of the 
question ; Sir Donald McLeod replied, thanking the Government of India for the concessions made, but bo feared 

that the.se conco.ssions would not be of much practical value unless the scheme submitted were also sanetiom'd, 

and that the withholding of this sanction was likely to discourage and bring to an end the educational movmiient 
which had sprung up amongst tho leading members of the aristocracy and gentry of tho Punjab. In siibsiiqueut 
correspondence tho Punjab Government mot all the objections which had i^eeii raised and expressed their own 
wiHingnesB and that of the promoters of the movement for a University to accept, in the first instance, a status 
lower than that of a full University, until tho Govenimont of India were satisfied that the (Mnujilote powers of a 
Univeraity might with credit and safety he entmeied to the govenimg body whiejh should bo ci-eated. 
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The Government of India 
give sanction to the Punjab 
University College. 


On tlio 23rcl of May, 1869, the Government of India wrote as follows : — 

“ 'riio Govern or- General in Council was fully sensible of the value of the spontaneous efforts which had 

been made by the Community of the Punjab, both Native and European, 
for the establishment of a local institution which should have for its object 
the development of learning, efpecially in connection with the Vernacular 
languages. 

“ His Excellency was glad to find that the chief objections which had until then prevented him from giving 
a cordial sanction to the measure liad been removed. The principal of these had been that if the pi’oposed 
institution were at once cstablislicd as a University it would probably, at first, confer a lower class of degrees 
than those given by other Universities iiii lndia, and this would tend to degrade the character and lessen the value 
of an fndiaTi University d(‘g!‘ee. 

“ It was, however, understood that the Punjab Government was willing that the proposed institution should 
not at once assume the full character of a University; but that until the number of students and the power of 
teaching in any l»nin<'h of study or in any faculty, could be shown to be sullicient to warrant the conferring of a 
University degri'e, it should not have the pow'er of gi ant ing degrees, but of certificates only. 

“ 1 1- u as jilso understood tliai ific study of English would not oidy form one of the most prominent features 
of tlie teaching in all the Schools or (ailleges connected with the institution, but that both teaching and examina- 
tion in subjects wliicli cannot, with advantage, be carried on in the Vernacular would be (ronducted in English. 

“ It was aeeejited as a principle that the exaininat ions sbouhl ho entrusted to other persons than those who 

were engaged in teaidiing the students ; and the Uioutenant-Governor had expressed his willingness to acccfit any 
rules which should be laid down wlfli a. vit!w to secure this obj(M.d-. 

“ Uastly it was understood that although certain subjects should be taught in the Vernacular, the teaching 
in mental and pliysicnl science would bo free from the patent errors which prevail in ancient and even in modern 
Vernacular litcr jiry and scientific works.” 

On these conditions tlie establishment of the proposed institniion was sanctioned. The governing body was 
to have [»owcr to teach, confer fellowships and scholarships and certificates of jiroliciency. It was to be, with the 
educat ioTial ofiicers of Government, the consulting body in all matters of public instruction, including primary 
education. 

Meanwliilo the papers went to the Secretary of Slate for India who accepted the conclusions of the 
Approved by the Secretary Government of India, remarking that— 
of State. ‘ 'Phe institution will be competent to grant certificates but not degrees, 

and may hereafter, if attended with due success, bo expanded into a Uidversity.’ 

“ 3die Governinent of India, in forwarding the final authority, re<]uired — 

“ 'Phat the institution shonhl bo called by some such title as Cuiversify College which would mark the fact that 
the ])resent arrangement was only temporary, .and was Intended oidy as prediminary to tlie possible establishment, 
at some future time, of a University in the Punjab.”* 

In pursuance of these views the Government of India by a Notification, No. 470, dated 8th December, 1869, 

^ ^ (Educational Department), sanctlomsl the establishment of an institution at 

Notification of Government i ^ 

of India, dated 8th December, Lialioro to be styled “ Lu/mre Umversity Cullege, the Notification mentions 

1869, establishing Lahore Uni- that the estaldishment of the institution was sanctioned “ in accordance with 
versity College. recommendations of His Honor the Lieutenant-Governnor, and in part 

fultibnent of the wishes of a large number of the chiefs, nobles, and intlin^itial classes of the Punjab,” and the 
sjx’cial objects of the Gollegc were specified to be — 

(1) To promote the dilTusioii of European science, as far as possible, tlirougb the medium of the verna- 
cular l.anguagcH of the Ihiiijab, and the improvement and extension of vernacular literature 
genei'ully ; 

(2) 'Po afford cueouragement to tho enlightened study of EasUu-ji classical languagcB and literature ; and 

(3) 'Po associate the hiarned and influential classes of the province with tho oflicers of Government tn the 
promotion and supervision of popular education. 

Whilst these were the special objects of the institution, it was at the same time declared that every encourage- 
ment would be aflordi'd to the study of the English language and literature ; and in all subjects which cannot be 
completely taught in the Vernacular, the Knglisli language would be regarded as tho medium of instruction and 
examination. A constitution of the governing body somewhat upon the lines of the older Universities, was also 
prescribed, but the institution was not to have the status of a University having the power of conferring Degrees. 

• Gazetteer of the Punjab (Prov. Vol., 1888-S9), pp. 166-170. 
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Under this incomplete constitution the Punjab TTnivorsity College entered upon its existence. The arrnnge- 
Working of the Punjab Uni- moot effected resulted in the Schools and Colleges having either to prepai e 
versity Gollogo from 1870 to candidates for two separate systems of examinations, viz., tlioso of tin* 

Calcutta University, and those of tlio new institution — t he tests being altogether 
different in their character though of equivalent standards -or else to disregard the Punjab University College tests 
altogether. By liberal scholarships and considerable efforts, the latter catastrophe was avoided ; but the diflicult} 
of the dual system of studies caused considerable inconvenience to both pupils and teachers throughout I ho Pr<»- 
vince. The candidates were anxious to obtain the proper academic distinctions which the Calculia University could 
alone confer, while the Punjab (Tnivei-sily College desired to assert its own position as the proper source of 
academic distinction in this Province. i 


The history of this institution di\ ides itself into two nearly equal periods, one extending from January, 
1870, to December, 1870, and Die other from Iho last-named date to the passing of the Act of Ineoi-porutiou 
of the Punjab University, on the .5tli of October, 1882. The first six yeai*s wen; devoted to tin* growth aud 
developcrnent of the Punjab University College, and the work done during this jao iod was of so subsiantial a 
character that at the time of the rfn])ei'ial vkssemblago the Viceroy and Govei*noi‘-(u*neral, Lord Lytton, jdedged 
himself ‘ to introduce a Bill as soon as possible into the Legislalivo Council for the purpose of giving to thi.s 
institution the status of a ITnivei’sity with <hc power of eonferring degrees.’ lie promised that this pledge would 
be fulfilled as .soon as tbtj necessary foi*malities could be eonipleted. Up to this time the (loveiTimmit of India 
had more than once refused to convirrt the University Colh^gc into a full Univei-sity, but in six gear's lire insfitu- 
tioii hud acquired sti-englb and com pleleness ainl bad been attcndeil with such a ‘measure of success ’ that tin* 
Covoriiment of India hud jrroniised to aeeode to the rcMpiest at once. 

Betwiren 1870 a.nd the end of 1870, the Endowment Kund rose from Rs. 1,05,000 to Us. 8,55.800. 'Pile 
annual income reached Us. 45,U00. the whole of which was expended. The Senate Hall building comimmeed in 
1874, was eomjdeted and brought into use at a cost of Rs. 85, ‘288, of which sum His Highness the Nawal) of Ubawal- 
piir muniticiontly eontrilmtod Rs. 27,881. The founders of tiro University were made its Hrst governing body by 
the name of the Senate ; the first meeting was held on the lltli of January, 1870 ; the first six months were d(‘Voted 
to organization and to the making of rules and regulations for the e(mdiiet of business and examinations ; an Kxe- 
cutivc Committee was appointed, and facilities were organized ; and regular work eomnnmeed about July. 

The Calmitta University bold the control of the Schools and (kdleges wbieb taught in Knglish, and it was 
not possible for a body with the defective eoiistitulion of the University College to replace it at once. Its first 
and great object was therefore to miconrage and dcvel()[» those places of edueational work which liad liilherto been 
nogloeted, namely : the revival of the study of Sanskrit ami Arabic ; and the diffusion of knowledge through the 
medium of the Vermicular. The first examinations were accordingly held in Ai*abie, Sanskrit and Pm-siaii in July, 
1870; ami sixty-seven candidates pi-e.sentcd tliemselvcs, of whom forty-three passed successively as Moulvies, 


Paiidit.s, or Munshls, respectively. 

In 1871 an Entrance and First Arts Examination were added to the examinations held. 'Plm Mi'dieal School 
Examinations were taken over, and were conducted undm- tl.e auspices of the University, diplomas as Lic.entiates 
being conferred upon those who passed at the final examination. In 1878, the Arts schemes witc revised by a C.un- 
mittco, wliicli repre.sented both the University College and the Dej.arlment of Public Instruction, and in 187 Min* 
Entrance, Proficiency and High Prulicieney Examinations were held in addition to the Oriental .serii's in Sun.sknt, 
Arabic Persian, general knowh.lge, lyid native imslicine. Arrangements wi‘.'0 made in this 3'ear for exaTninati..ns in 
the Faculties of Law and Engineeiing, ^^•hieh were held in 1874 and 1875, respectively, for the first lime. Up to 
1876, about 1,800 candidates a])peaivd at the Narious examination.s, of whom over 1,000 passed. 

TJio first Calendar was brought out in 1871. In that yei.r the University College had eoinjilefed the work jd 

its own organization, imles and regulations having been framed in every depart nH*nl . The N(>ars 1S75 and 187t;, 

were therefore, the first years of full work. Ihdween 1870 ami 1876 great advances liad been made in the work 
of ^ translation of -books required in the curricula of the SedmoLs and Colleges, and the Vernacular Department had 


the Oriental languages up.m modern principles, and t,) impart a knowledge of rnodc-rn 
sciences through tlie medium of the Veinaeular, an Oiiental Seliool nas 
Study of Oriental Languages, 1870. This school had been originally fonmh'd in 1865 by 

the An)-»W(in.i-P«n>b ami it had then been the object <)t Iiii-ffo ilonalions fn.m native ehiets. WI.en, lor certain 

reasons the Oriental School was closed, the subscriptions and .fonations censed. After its re-openinjf, nn.lei’ unproved 
auspices, very liberal subscriptions and donations again poui-ed in. And when some of the s^tndents-.imtrHulnted and . 
passed higher examinations on the Oriental side, a College department was added, and the name Onenlal College 
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waB j^ven to this, the chief teaching institution of the University College. Its position in 1677 is thus described in 
the reports 

** To recapitulate briefly, the objects of the College are two-fold : (1) to give a high classical Oriental educa- 
tion, together with instruction, in branches of general knowledge ; and (2) to give a practical direction to ©very 
study. Men who intend to devote themselves entirely to literature or science have scholarships and fellowships 
to look foi'ward to with their incLimbont duties of teaching and translating, or they may return to their homes as 
thoroughly trained Moulri^s or Vvndits who have also received a liberal education. Those who aspire to the dignity 
and function of Qdzia are trained in their own Tiaw. Persons who wish to take up the practical work of teaching in 
Army Schools or in the Educational Department, will, it has been promised, he admitted to a course in the 
Normal School.” f 

Thus it was the object of the Oriental College to embody as a k^aching institution, those principles which 
the Punjab University College in another capacity enunciaied in its examinations. It emphasized the Oi'iental 
as the Government (College did the English side of the educational system. 

The Law School was first established by the Aiiju7na7i4-Panj(ih in 1868. Down to 1874 no University 

Examinations in Law were held, but the students were sent up to the Ploadera’ 

Studios in Law. Kxaminations held under the Legal Practitionoi-s’ Aci, and the rules framed 

thereunder by the Judges of the Chief Court. Tht^se examinations were, however, handed over to the University 
(College in that. 3 ’'ear, thus recognizing and assuring the position of the Law School in the most practical and 
efficient manner possilde. 

A very brief record will suffioc to give an account of ibis the last period of the existence of the Punjab Uni- 

Working of the Punjftb Uni- Docomber 1870, the Senate presentefl a last manorial 

veraity College, from 1877 to to the V'^i.-i-roy, wliieh resultefl in the promise of a University which was 
1882. made public at the Imiwrial Assembly in Junuai-y, 1877. Kaeli year had seen 

the University College attain greatei- success and solidity, and a few statisl.ics will best explain what had been 
effected. The Endowment Fund did not inctvaso wth much rapidity owitiff, no doubt, to the ‘hope deferred ’ of 
past years, and the delay in fuKillIng tire plctlgcs given, Rs. :{,84,4i»5, stood in Uovornment Securities to the 
Credit of the new University in 1882. The Senate Hall building is now estimated at Its. 40,000. 'I’ho income rose 
to Rs. 7:.,0(X), and the expcn.lilure expanded accordingly as the following figure.? show 


Df.taii.s. 

J877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Es. 

Rs. 

Income 

44,914 

53,230 

55,991 

03,115 

64,953 

75,495 

Expenditure 

53,014 

56,495 

57,573 

59,598 

63,881 

70,419 


The (lovomment gi-ant still stood at Rs. 21,000. In the year 1879, the Punjab Government pi-omised to re- 

consider the grant when the University wa.s established. 

A largo' number- of institutions were affiliated to the University College in the sense that they taught up to 

its siaudards and upon its principles, and received in return grantfi-in-aid or 
Largo number of Institu- Scholarships. The University Act emphasizes the liberal principles of the 
tions affiliated. UniYer.sity by making no provision for affiliation in the sense in which that 

term is used in other Universities. The Punjab University throws open its examinations to all institutions alike, 
as well as to private students. It deman.ls a definite course of reading and standards ba.sed upon its own 
principles it also offers its aid and Scholarships upon the results attained and upon nothing else.^ In this sense all 
competent institutions aro affiliated to it. Its teaching institaiioms, the Oriental College and Law School, continued 
to develop and ftourish fi-om 187C to 1882. Mu.-h was achieved in the direction of supplying a VeimacuTar ' litera- 
turo The Fellowship holders have translated many important works, especially those required for the various 
curricula of instruction in Medicine, Natm-al Science, MathomaOcs, History, and other hnmehes of know-ledge. 
Indeed in several b.anches, inri>ruction and examination is now successfully carried on through the medium of the 
Vomac’olar np to the Master of Arts standard. In Law and Engineering also much progress was mad^ in the 
. translation of whrks of importance. - . j v a « x_ v 

The «Memin«feKm work was from the first conducted by examinere appointed by the Senate, who have 
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Pinal Constitution of a Uni- 
versity demanded. 


been altog’otbor tmconnocted with the teaching of the candidates in the various subjects. Indeed, most of th<' 
Examiners examiners have been entirely unconnected with the University and tlu> 

Province. This principle wa.s prescribed by the oi’iginal Statutes of iStiJI, 
and has had the effoed of silencing ciitloism and of giving contidence in tin? genuincmiss of the work done, 'riu* 
lower examinations liavo been conducted at s(‘v(m-u 1 centres, besides Lahoi-e ; Dcllii and Lucknow being the most 
important, ^rhe number o/ candidates during tbi.s period was d,l>l)(), the number who passed was I. 

Apart from tlie purely Oriental Examinations, tlie VciTiaciilar candidates for the various .Arts Examiimtions 
of the Punjab Univ(‘rsity, from 1871 t(j 1882 (inclusive), numbered (m2. The total number of candidates i'n the 
various Oriental Examinations, from 1870 to iS82 (inclusive), was 2 , 001 . 

()n the LJth Novemh(*r, 1880, llu' })lci]ges given had not been fulMWcd, but the Secretary of State had in the 

mi'anwhihi sanctioned the proposal of the (lovernrmmt of India, and the 
necessary legislation alone remaine<l for consideration. Accordingly a verv 
large and infiuonlial de])utation of the Senate, Inanlcd by tlui Honourable Sir 
Robert Egerton and His Highness th(‘ Maharaja of Kashmir, (J,(/.S.l., waited upon the Viceroy, on the oeeasion 
of hia visit to Laboix?, and ju-cseiited an address to the following effect, jiamely, tlu v felt sure that tin* Mai-ipiis ot 
Ripon would support the pledges given hy Lord Lytton, and would repeat the promise to eoTn]>lt'te at once their 
groat National Institution. I’hey refenxMl to Sii- Robert Egei-ton’s lett(‘rs r)f tin* Ttb duly, 1877, and I2tli ilnly, J87i). 
for the arguments in favor of a J’unjab LIniversity \M*itten by Jlis iroiiour soon aftci* siiceei'dijn'* to the (iovern- 
ment of tin's Provinces ^Idu'y, however, more speenilly brought to the notice of II is Exec'llciicy that 721) students 
hail already passed I h(5 Ent ranee, hhvaiiiinatitui of the Colb‘ge, uiul tliat. as many as GO nn(h‘rgi'adnat<>s writ* n*ov 
|)ro.seeuting tlu'ii* studies for liiglnu* honours in English liy lbeai<lof sclioIarsbi])S from tin* llni\ ersit y funils. Tliev 
also pointed out tfiat out of 1,717 students who bad ])resi‘iited themselves for the various examinal ions in Ai’ts 
1,217 bad come up for the English examinations, and that the number of candidates foi* tlie Entrance Examin- 
ation in English bad increased from 2G in 1870 to IDO in the examination for 188t). They trusted that tin’s would 
be a sullieient rejily to any objections that might bo raised that the i'unjab University (College did not sullicienilv 
encourage the study of English. 

Lord Ripon’s reply was most favourabh*. A Pill was presently introduced into ( ’ouncil and (iventually jmssed 
Lord RipOIl^s Government XIX of 1882, and on the I Ith of October ol that year a Not ilieal ion 

passe.s the Punjab University by the Punjab (_Jov(‘niment formally eonsi ituted t-ln* Punjab University. Tin* 
Act, XIX of 1882 . inaugural eonvoeatioii was b<*ld at Lahore on tlie 18|,li November, 18S2, in the 

presene,e of the Vicau’oy who is the patron of the University. 'Plic new constitution completi'ly fuIlillcMl llie wisln‘s 
of the donors, subscribers and [uornoters of the institution. An Oriental University has bc(‘n combiiuMl with an 
English University, provision has been made for tlui diu5 (*nc()uragcm(*nt and devolopment of the national Olassical 
and Vernacular languages, as the teaehing, examining ami literary fun(‘tioiis of tin* Senalo Jiavi* bi-en emphasized, 
and, lastly, the governing body is largely repixiseiitative ill its eliuraeter and possesses tlio light to repri'sent its 
views to the Ooviu’iiment and the privilege ot b(*ing consulted by it. It is thus a National Univc'rsity in tin* 
truest S(‘iise. The Statutes of I8t)0, [irovided that tin* highest honors sliould only bis conferred wlu>n proficiency 
in Arabic or Sanskrit or some other Orimital language was combimsl with a, tlmrougfi aerpiaintanee with I'inglish. 
Tho Act separates the two familtics and giv^cs c«jual reeognil ion and bomu* to ca«'b while fbii Ri'gulat inns jirmide 
for the acquisition, by graduates, of the combined honors of both as being naturally tin* bigbesi, distiiieliou. Each 
faculty possesses an (‘(|iial siu’ies of^degi’ces, wbili? the Oriental FaeiiHy possc'sses special powers for lionoriiig jiro- 
ticiency in (Oriental languages by the i*oiiferring of Oriental literaiy titles and marks of honor. This sejiai'ation 
which still pei’inits of interchange, lea,ves both sides free to ilevebip, side by side, williout eonllicf and will atlord a 
healthy emulation belwocn the two .systems. Both English and Vernaeiilar arc reeogni.scd and Inmoivd to the 
full extent, and botli arc open to the ]»eoplc of Uh! eouniry. The new Degrees naturally took < In^ names of Ihieln*- 
lor, Master and Doctor, respeetividy, of Oriental Learning. 

The next point for consideration is the const it ul ion of the governing body. ILn Exeelleney flic (Jovernm- 
CQnstitution of the govern- unable, for varioms reasons, to uecepl (lie ofliei^ of Obaneellor, and 

ing body of tho Punjab Uni- it was decided to constitute the Lieuttmanl-t Iovi*rnor of the Piin jal) for tin* 
versity. time being, (Dnineellor«)f the University, and thus the bead of I ln^ Univer^itv is 

in a position himself to supervise its working, while the original proposal of tin* promoters lias been carried out, 
Tho Vice-Chancellor is appointed by tho Chancellor. Tho Act niakos a dislinetion between tlie original founders 
an4 donors by providing that the Follows namod in Part II of’tho Schedule to the Act, do not cease to be such when 
they quit India permanently, while those who may bo appointed sub.setpieiitly vacate otlieo upon leaving India 
without tho intontion of returning or by reuiainiug absent from India ior inoi'e tiian four ^ears. It was not 
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deemed necessary or proper to make any diBiinctions amongst the Fellows themselves — all being equal. A 
great concession, from an Anglo-Indian stand point, was made by the Legislature in leaving the Senate to 
elect a number of Follows equal to the number nominated, from time to time, by the Chancellor. This provision 
gives a representative character to the Senate which cannot fail to be a source of good, the principle of Self- 
(Jovernment has thus been libcT-ally conceded in this ])articular. 

The powers of the Senate over the affairs of the Univei*sity are veiy complete and full, and the necessaiw 
supervision has been effect<‘d in such away as not to interfere with the Senate’s exereising all the anthority whieh 
is rcqni rod for the pur])oses for which it has been. founded. The Senate possess the ‘entire management of and 
sn pci’intendence ovei the aifaii's, eoneerns’aiid pro])erty of the University.’ The Local Government is eTn[)()Wcred 
to enforee the Act, Statute^, Kulcs and IL gulations where the Senate may fail to do so. The Statutes, Hiiles and 
Ue"ulations which may he framed re(iuire the sanction of Government, and the Loeal GoveniTuont can require 
such oxamliiation and audit of tin; aeeount.s of the Uuivei-sity as may appear necessary. Inteimal autonomy is 
thus secured, unless and until inefUeieney or vxorse is ilisplavcd. In earrying out these principles the Senate have 
Imd to re-draft tluur Statutes, and this has been done with scriqnilous regard to the wishes of the promoters, and 
sul>jeet to the altered condition of things at the time.”* 

^i’he Alhihahad Llniv(‘rsity was incorporated ]>y Act XV I IT of 18S7, whieh was passed on the 2:h*d September, 


The Allahabad University 


18S7. The eonstitution of the University closely resembles that of the Univer- 


scop<‘ 

Scope and character of Col- 
legiate Education. 


incorporated in Soptemhor, sity of Galcutta, consisting of a (’haneellor a Vico-Ghancellor and FelU»ws 
1887. forminga Senate, divided into Facultic‘S of various hranehes of learning which 

are regulated by the Boards of studies. The XymVwnio of the University is the executive govei-ning body ns in the 
other Indian Univ ei*sities, and the suhjeels of examination, with minor alterations, are the same as in t ho University 
of Calcutta, thonirh hitherto the >>orkiiig of t I uj Univei'sity has Ix'cn eonfined to the faculties of Arts and Law. 

The gcTUMul scop<‘ and ehara(der of education in the (\)lleges atliliated to the Indian Universitio.s was 

thus deserihcil by tlie Ifidian Education Gomiuissioii of 1882: — 

“In scope and character, collegiate iustruelion is now almost uniform 
throughout Imlia. Purely Oriental Colleges must, of course, he exeef)ted. 
These, however, are so few in number that they scarcely enter into a consideration of collegiate edueation in 
its modern (h-velopment. With the exception, indeed, of the Oriental College at Lahore, and of the Oriental 
Department of the Ckinning (’ollege, Uueknow, they are hut relies of that order of things whieh existed previous 
to the publication of Lord William Bentinek’s famous Uesolution. 'Plni college of to-day aims at giving an 

education that shall fit its recipient to take an honourable share in the administration of tin? country, or to enter 

with good hoju? .)f success the various liberal professions now (expanding in vigorous growth. Tt follow.s, thenToiv, 
that Uie advaiieennuit of learning in India is in a large measure Ihrougli science, aiul altogethei* accordirig 
to the sciimtilic method. The English and Oriental classics, of coui'se, occupy an important place in the 
college seheine; hnt, apai-t from the relinement of character and elevation of thought whieh arc incidental 

to their stu.ly, ihiur chief function is to discipline the intellect. In history, philo.sophy, mathematics, and 

physical science, English is tlio medium of iiisiruetion and the passport to academic Inmours. The dialectics 
of Hindoo philosopli}^md liie subtleties of Wuhaiinnadan law have naturally disai)peared from a eourso of studies 
intended to lu? of so praclical a eliaraeter ; tlie profound scbolarship and lifelong devotion to loai-iiiiig which India 
once boasted, are saeritices made to the ajipreeiati.m of an active ea,reer. Eew regrets are felt on tliis score, though 
there aixi those win, h(>hlthat the ]iresent exclusive use of English is neither henetieial nor necessary. Through 
the Veriinoulars, to some extent, already and largely in the near future, tlc'y believe that general knowledge of the 
higlier kind might be impai'ted, and that an eilneation of wider national protit would he the ooi'tain result.”t 

The duration of Hie College cour.ses and the standai’ils of examination in the Universities of Calcutta, 

Hadrn.s and Bombay, were thus described in the Report of the Indian 
Education (’ommi.ssion of 1882 : — 

“111 Bengal, the College course extends over five years from matricula- 
tion to tlie M. A. degree. In Madras, there is a course of four years up to 
the B. A. degree, and those wlio appear for the M. A. examination commonly 
s|.nnd at least two years more in study, tlion^rli none of tl.a Collcffps Imve reffular elasses beyond the B. A. standard. 
Ill Bombay, three years is tlie period ; hut, ,.n the other hand, the sehool eoui-se is one year longer, and the Entrance 
examination of a somewhat more dillicnlt ehaTOcter. The usual age at which an Indian student seeks admission 
to the University is between sixteen and eighteen years. Having by that time completed the High School course, 
he is examined hy means of printed papers (and, in the Bombay and Punjab Universities, orally) in English, a 
» OatetUer of thttuvjab (Prov. Vol., 1888-89) pp. 170-176. + Eepoit of the Indian Bducation Coromission (188*), pp *69, *70. 


Duration of College courses 
and standards of examination 
in tho Universities of Calcutta, 
Madras and Bombay. 
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classical or vernacular language, history, geography, iiuithemalics, anil in Ifaclras and Bombay, in’ elementary ' 
physical science, the exact standard in each of these subjects need not ho stated here. Bat, i*oughly speaking, tlie 
knowledge required is about that which, at tlio age of sixteen, an English boy of average intelligence will he found 
to posao.ss. Success In this examination admits a studeid, to any of the alliliated colleges. There, after nttemlancc 
for two ycai’S (for one year in Bomliay), he is peianitted to present himself for the Kirst E.vamiuatiou in Arts, or 
the Previous Examination, as it is styled in Bombay. At the Calcutta Tlnivcrsity the subjects of examination are 
Phiglish, a cla.ssical language (Oriental or European), history, matlKuiiatics, logic, and eithi-r psychology or elemen- 
tary chemistry. In Madras, human physiology holds the place of logic, psychology, or chemistry, in the (’alcutta. 
course. In Bombay the scheme is hlentical « ill. that in Calcutta, e.xcepi that natural science lakes the place of 
the optional subjects. Two years later again (in Bombay thei-e is an Jntormedlato e.xaniination) comes the examin- 
ation for tlio IJ.A. doo^roc.”* 

“The B.zV. degive is followed by the M.A. dcgi-eo. llci-c the e.xaminaiioii is pi'acllcally confined to one or 
other of the following branches of knowledge : (1) Languages ; (2) llisloiy ; (;!) .Mental and Moral Philo.sophy ; ( I) 
Mathematics, t>ur<j tind mixed ; (f.) Natural atid Physical .Science. At Calcntt.-i the candidate is allowed to take up 
one or moi'e of thc.se br.anchcs cit Inn* in the sunn* or in diflcrent y'carsj in Madras and Bombay a classical language 
(Oriental or European) is coupled with English, and Philo.sophy with History and Political Economy. With the 
.M.A. degi-ee the College coui'.se comes to an end, though in the Calcutta University the Premchand Boychand 
SiutiiMilsliip is lli(* liiiul of acadciiiif (li.stinclu)ii.” f 

Siutli Ixiing tlio ooiirso of studios iu I ho Uiiivorsil ies of (^ilontta, Madras ami Houiliay, wliioh woro foiimlod in 

Statistics of some important '"'P"'’binl to e.\liibit in a summary form some of the more important 

results of Collegiate education of (’ollogiaio odiiosilion undn- tlin.so Univorsil its foi* a (jiuirtor of a (mmi- 

undor the Universities of Cal- tury from thoir oslalilislmioid, tin* Punjjih Univoi'.sily and tlm Allalialiad 
Bombay, University having no e.x'istenee diirini,'’ llmfi [leiitxl. Tin* following table 

loOV“S^. 

lias been ]ii*e|)ared from two tables given at page 2d!) of the Report of Ibe In- 
dian Kdue.atifui ( Vunmission of 1882. 


COlJiUUIATU KI)U(\\TION, 1857 to 1882. 
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25 
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22 

Bombay ... ... i,. 

4 

2 41. 

lid ’ 

28 

d 

1 70!) 

;Uit 

34 

Bengal 

17 

1 , 1.95 

; 5 IS ■ 

112 

22 

1 

i 2,ddd , 

I,o;i7 

284 

X.-W. P. and Oiidh 

[\ ' 

1 

!)d 

2d . 


!) 

^ .'Jd5 1 


33 

Ihinjab 

1 

j 

47 

8 


1 

0 1 

107 

• 

37 

11 

(hmtral Provinces ... 


... 



1 ! 

1 

90 



Total 

4d 

2,d<H) 

i 

1 

151 

- .1.7 

5,9(;9 

2, 1 . 3 1. 

:]x:} 


The preceding table shows the [irogress which (hdlegiate English edueatitm bad made under I Iu* auspices of 
Examinations conducted by fbe older three Universities during the first (pnii-ter of a eentiu y of their 
the Punjab University. existeiijc. The distinctive featuj-es of the course of education in the Punjab 


* Report of tho Indian Education Commission (1882), p, 270. 

13 . 


t Ib., p. 272. 
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Univereity establislicd in 1882 , have already been described, and the following extract gives further information 
upon the subject : — 

“Thoro are two examinations loading to the degree in Arts— the Intermediate, corresponding to the First 
Arts Examination ; the High Proficiency Examination, corresponding to that for B.A. Those who pass the High 
Pi'oficiency standard through the medium of English, receive the degree of B.A. ; while on those who pass it 
tlirough the medium of the Vernacular is confeiTcd the degree of B.O.L., or Bachelor of Onental Learning. 
(Iraduates of cither class arc entitled to present themselves at a later date for examination by the Honours in Arts 
standard, and those who pass receive the degrees of M.A. and M.O.L. respectively. Similarly on the Oriental 
side, examinations are ludd in Arabic for the titles successively of Maulavi Alim and Maulavi Fazil, in Persian 
for tlio titles of ^lunshi Alim and MunslibFazil, and for Visharad and Shastri in Safiskrit. Examinations are 
also hedd in Gurmukhi, or tlic literature of the Sikhs. The Senate of tlie University further acts as the consti- 
tuted adviser of the (lovi'rniiHMit on educational matters. Among many important subjects referred hj that body 
I'oi- discussion and opinion may he mentioned - vacatijms in schools and dates of public examinations ; systems 
of grants-in-aid ; the award of scholarsliips ; primary standards for boys’ and girls’ schools; the inspection of 
girls’ schools ; ])ropos{ils l\n‘ a new Punjabi dictionary; the European Education Code; rules for Training (>olloges ; 
and tests for admission to the public service in various gi*adcs. The coinluct of the Middle School Examination 
was also transferred to tlie University. Thus it is evident that the Piiiijah University occupies towards the 
(lovornmcnt of the Province apo.sition which is not tilled by any other Univcj-siiy in India.”* 


CHAPTER XIX. 


TFTE mDTAN EnUOATTON COMMISSION OF 188-2, AND SOME IMPORTANT FACTS AND STATISTICS 
COl-liECTED UY IT IN REOARD TO ENOLISII CODTiEOlATE EDUCATION. 

Ill 1882, the Giis'crtimoiit of Imliti passoil a Rosoluiioii, No. ilatod the 3iil Fiihruiiry, 1882, by which it 
Indian Education Commis- niipointod a Commis.sion to ivport upon flio snlijoct of odncatioTi, ami the fol- 
aion of 1882. lowin'; oxli-aets from tlie Re.soliiUou will show its nalnro ami objeots : 

“III view of tbe farts that, siiiro tlie mrasiiros sot forth in the De.spatrh of bS.Vt eamu into active operation. 

Resolution appointing tho "■ f"" "f f7T 

Commission, dated 3rd Fob- i-esponsililc iliroction of the odnrational system was ontriisleil to the Uocal 

ruary, 1882. C.ovoriinirnts, it appears to liis Exoellonry tlio Oovernor-Oonrral in Coiinril 

that Ihe time has romo for inslitatiiif; a more careful examination into tho results attained, and into the working 

of the present arrangements, than lias hitherto been aUempted. Tlie experience of the past has shown that a 
more eritieal review or analysis of the returns and reports of tlie different provinces fails to impart a tl.oroughly 

satisfactory knowledge of the aet.ml stalo of lhin,gs in the districts, and tliat there are many points which only an 
aciinaintanco with local eireumstances can .adiapiatoly estimate or explain. Dis ExeelleiiCy in Council has theroforo 
decided to appoint a Commission on behalf of Government to empiiro into the l>re.soiit portion of ediieation m 
llrilish India, and to nominate to this Commission a snllieicnt miirdier of persona froni tho different provinces to 
secure the adequate and intelligent ennsideratioii of tho facts that will he hud before it. t 

The Commission thu.s appointed consisted of European and N^^livo members rel.resentiug the various sections 

of the community intcniated in the subject of education. Sir W. W. Uiinter 
Duties assigned to the appointed J’l-esi.lent, and the general duties assigned to the Commission 

Commission. ,verc Urns prescribed 

“It will he the duty of the Commission to enquire particularly (snhjoct only to certain limitations to bo 
noliecd below) into tho niannor in which effect has been given to tho principles of the Despatch of 1834 ; and to 
«i,e-.rc 3 t such measures as it may think desirable in oi-der to the f .rther carrying out of tho policy therein laid 
doTn. The Government of India is hniily oonviiicod of the soundness of that policy, and has no wish to depart 


• Hoview of Education in India in 1886 ; by Sir Alfred Oroft, p. 30. 
t Report of the Indian Education ConmiiBsiou (1885^), P- 824} App. A. 
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from the principles upon which it is based. It is intended only at the present time, to examine into the f^eneral 
results of its operation, and to scrutinize the efficiency of the machinery that has been set on foot for brinj^ing 
about those ends which the (lovernment from the outset had especially in viow/”*^ “ It will not bo necessary for 
the Commission to enquire into the general working of the Indian Universities, which are controlled by corporal ions 
comprising representatives of all classes interested in collegiate education. Of tlie results of their operation 
a fair estimate can aluays he formed independently of a special enquiry such as is now proposed. Nor will it be 
necessary for the Commission to take up the subject of special or technical education, whether medical, legal, 
or engineering. To extend the enquiry to these subjects would expand unduly the task heforo the Coniniissioii. 
Again the Governmeut of India luis itself very recently dt^alt with the question of Kmopeiin and lOnrasiaii 
education, and no furtlier (nupiiiy is neecsssiry as regards that. But, with these exceptions, the tloviiDor-General 
in Council is of opinion that the Commission may nsc‘fully consider the working of all branches of I he Indian 
educational sy^stem. Those branches are, it is believed, so closely connected one with another, that, it is only by 
examiidng the system as a whole that any sound conclusions are likely to be come to.”f 

Another passage from the Resolution rejjiiiros ({notation here as it announces the policy of tin* Oov(.‘rninent to 


Policy of encouraging the further encoui*a'^emcnt to the gi*aiit-in-aid system with the ohjiM't of 

grant-in-aid system to secure securing the gradual withdrawal of the State from high English eduealion. 
gradual withdrawal from high After inviting the attention of the (.\)mmission to the great importance which 
English education. Government attaches to the subject of ])riinary education, tlnj Resolution 

(in paragraphs 9 and 10) goes on to say : — 

“ TJio resources at the disposal of Government, whether imperial, f)rovincial or local, a?*e, and must long remain, 
extremely limited ill amount, and the result is, not only th.'it progr(‘SS must nce(‘ssarily l)o gradual, hut that If 
satisfactory progress is to be made at all, (!very available private agency must be called into action to re lieve and 
assist the public funds in connection with every branch of Public Instruction. It was h\ view of ‘thi‘ iinj)ossibility 
of Govei'iimciit alone doing all that must bo done to provide adequate nu'ans for the education of I In* Natives of 
India,’ that the grant-in-aid system was elaborated and developed by the Despatch of and it is to tin? wid(*i' 

extension of this system, es])eeially in eonneeticjii with high ami middle education, tlial, the Govauumciit looks to sel 
ficse funds which may tlnm b(‘ ma.de ap|)Iicable to the promotion of tln^ education of the masses. ^ Th(‘ resources of 
the State ought,’ as remarked by the Secretary of State in Despateli No. of 2r>th April JSGt, ‘ to b(‘ so .applied 
as to assist those who eaniiot be cx{)ectcd to help thcmselv'cs, and the richer classes of the peo{)lo sluudd gradually 
bo induced to |)r(jvi(lo for* their own education.’ 

“ In ])urhnance of this policy it is the desire of Government to olTer every encjouiagcmimd to nativn gentlemen 
to c(3me forwai’d and .aid, (*veii moi’o extmisively than heretofoi’c, in tire establishnunt of schools iijxm the grant-in- 
aid system : {iiid His E\(*clleney in Goimeil is the .anxious to see this brought alauit, bi‘eaus(‘, .apart .altogether* 

from the consequent pecuniary reli(‘f to Government., it is ehiefly in this way that the native (‘(unmniiity will be 
able to seenro that fi*eedom and vai itdy of 1 ‘dueation which i.s an essential condition in any sound and eomnlete 
educational system. It is not, in tlie opinion of the Governor-Gtmeral in (’ouiicil, a In'.althy symptom that, all the 
youth of the eouidi*y’ should hc^ (\ast, as it were, in the same Government edu(*atioiial mould. Ratlnu* is it di'sii'ahle 
that each section of the peojrlo should ho in a {rosiiion to secure that (h'.sen'ption of cdin*ation which i.s most conso- 
nant to its feelings and suited to its wants. The Government is ready, lliei-efoiv, to do all tliat iteau to fostci* such 
a spirit of independrmce and self-lndp. It is willing to hand over* any of its own eolh‘g(‘s or* schools, in suitable 
cases, to bodies of native gentlemen who will undertake to manage them satisfactorily as aided instil iil ions ; all 
that the Government will insist upon, bejng that due jrrovisioii i.s made for eflicicnt managcnicnt and extended useful- 
ness. It will be for the Comml.ssioii to consider in what mode clT(*ct can most fully be giv cn to I licse views ; and 
how the grant-in-.aid system in.ay best be shaped so to stimulate such independent elToi l, and make the bu’gest 

use of the available Government funds. ”t 

^ • 

Although the subject of tJio general working of the Indian Universities was t^xcliuh'd from tlm eiiqniry to be 
Information as to Collegiate Commission, yet 'm neb valualrle iriioi*mat ion was (^olle(*ted l»y 

Education collecti^d by tho it in coimeetion with collegiate education, {ind some passages fi-om tin? 
Commission. Report may, thorcf(.)i*c, be cpiotcd here, as such instruction is eai’iicd on 

in Colleges which are afiil rated to the Universities and pursue the course of insl ruction prescrilu'd by them : — 
“The affiliated Colleges are of two grades ; thoso whose students go no further than tho First Arts, or Previous 


• Hoport of tho Indian Education Commftsion (1882), p. 024; App. A. 
t !&., p. 625 } Appendix A. J Ih,, pp. 625, 626 ; Appendix A. 
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Exaniina-tibn, and tlioRe in which they proceed to the B.A. and M.A. degrees. The strength of the teaching staff 
varies with tlie wealth of the institution, the numbers of the students, and the class of examinations for which candi- 
dates are sent up. Thus the Presidency College in Calcutta, has a Principal, eleven Pi-ofessors, and two teachers of 
Sanskrit and Arabic. This staff provides for lectin-es being given in all the various subjects of all the examina- 
tions. A smaller college wdll be content with a Priiicipal, two Professors, a Pandit, and a Maulavi ; but with 
no larger staff Ilian lids, restrictions arc necessary as to tho choice of subjects in the altci’iiativo courses, and but 
little help can be afforded to students reading for the M.A. degree.” * 

In 7 ’egard to academic discijdino of the students prosecuting their studies in tho (yollegos affiliated to the 
Views of the Commission as Indian Universities, the Indian Education Cummissiiin expressed their views 
to Academic discipline. in th« following words ; — 

“In their schomo of discipline, and in the academic life of their siudents, Indian Colleges have hut little 
analogy with tli<)S (5 of tho older of the hhiglish Universities, their ro.somblance being closer to those of Scotland 
and Germany. Ilcsidimco in college buildings is not only not generally compulsory, but the colleges are few 
in wbii-li any systemal ie provision is made for control over the students’ ])ursuits out of college hours. Boarding- 
houses are, inde(‘<l, attached to certain institutions, if^id their number inci-eases year l)y year. But, unless the 
studcMit's home be at a distance from ilie collegiate city, atid bo have no rebitivcs to j^eceive him, it is seldom that 
ho will incur tlic expense which residence involves. Two principal reasons account for this feature in our system. 
B’ii'sl, tlie initial outlay upon buildings is one from which Government and independent bodies alike shrink. For 
so [)oor is tlio Indian student that it would be impossible to dmnand of him any hut the most moderate rent — a rent 
perhaps barely sufficient to cover tho cost of tho annual repairs. The second obstacle lies in the religious and 
social prejudices which fence class from class. Not only docs the Hindu refuse to eat with tho Musalman, hut from 
close outact with whole si‘ctions of his own co-religionists ho is shut «)ff by tho imperious ordinances of caste. 
E.xpericnc.o, however, has already proved that tlio barriers of custom are giving way. In tho North-Western 
Provinces and the Punjab, where tho residential system has been widely tried, the success has been considerable; 
and nothing but want of funds stands in tlic way of a fuller development. In the more important llombay (Jolleges, 
also, a considerable number of tho students aro in residence ; in Bengal and Madras the system lias been less fully 
recognised. Yet it is tlio otic thing which will give the departmental otlieor a hold upon tho lives of those whose 
intolh'cis he ti’ains witfi such sedulous elaboration. From any attem[)t to touch tho religious side of tho student’s 
character, the Government educational officer is didiarrcd by the principle oi ridigious neutrality. All tho more 
important therefori!, is it tliat ho should bo able to oxorci.so tho moral influence of a close ami ualeliful discipline.” f 
Tho following table J shows the statistics of attendance in English Arts Colleges, for the official year 
Statistics of Collegiate in- 1881-82 : — 
struction, 1881-82. 


STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN 


ENGLISH ARTS COLLEGES, FOU 


1881 - 82 . 


— 


1 


1 


1 


< 


DEPARTMENTAh. 

Aim;!). 

Una I PEP. 

Total. 

P wo VINCES. 

Colleges. ^ 

i 

Students. 

! 

r/3 

a» 

bo 

"o 

Students. | 

! 

Colleges. 

i 

i Students. 

1 

1 

' Colleges. 

73 

O 

m 

Madras 

10 

742 

11 

1 

803 

3 

124 

24 

1,669 

Bombay 

;3 

311 

2 , 

139 

1 ' 

25 

6 

475 

Bengal 

12 

1,305 

5 

895 

4 

.538 

21 

2,738 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudli 

3 

172 

2 

157 

1 

20 

6 

349 

J'unjab 

1 

1 

103 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

103 

Central Provinces 

1 

65 

... 

... 

... 


1 

65 

Total ... 

30 

2,C‘J8 

20 

1,994 

9 

707 

59 

5,399 


* Krport of tho Indian Ednoation CommiBsion (1882), p. 272. 
t } PP- 272, 273. t Ib., p. 274 (extract from Table No. I). 
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AVERAGE COST AND TUITION FEES OF COLLEGIATE EDUCATION, 1891-92. 

> 

Among tho statistics collected by the Indian Education Commission of 1882 (vidsjp&gQ 279 of the Report), 

Average cost of Collegiate following tabular statement is int^»resting, as showing tho avorago annual 

Education per student, cost (calculated on the average monthly nunibor of tho students enrolled ) of 
iftfti ft*? ' 

± 00 X 0 ^. educating each student in English Ai’ts Colleges, for tho official yoai* 1881-82 


AVERAGE ANNUAL COST OE EDUt.^ATING EACH STUDENT IN ENGLISH ARTS 

COLLECKS, JN 1881-82. 


Provinces. 

Dkcautmental CoLLE(3ES. 

Aided Collec.kh. 

• 

Unaided 

Colueoes. 

Total 
aver’ago 
annual cost. 

Average 
annual cost to 
ih’ovincial 
Fiind.s. 

Tolal 
avtu-ago 
annual cost. 

Average 
annual cost to 
Pi’ovincial 
Funds. 

Total 
a v(‘ra go 
annual cost. 


Rs. A. I*. 

Rs. A. r. 

Rs. A. 1 ’. 

Rs. A. r. 

Hs. A. r. 

^ladi’as 

257 13 8 

1210 1 2 

125 2 8 

29 9 8 

93 1 2 

Horn bay 

41(1 12 8 

274 13 0 

271 10 9 

35 14 7 

331 10 2 

Bengal 

320 9 5 

217 5 8 

185 5 i) 

28 0 7 

48 7 8 

N.-W. P. and Oudli... 

7r>8 4 2 

534 8 C 

312 9 8 

111 14 0 

125 14 0 

Punjab 

498 15 8 

477 1 10 




Central Provinces ... 

180 3 1 

105 8 5 




Average for British India, ex- 






cluding Ajinir and Ihirnia 

354 9 1 

253 9 9 

178 7 7 

35 11. 3 

97 8 2 


The following table* gives an ap])ro\iinaie idea of the tuition foes paid by studenls in Aris Colleges during tho 

official )’i'ar J881-82, and llie proporl ion which tlic income from such fees 
bears to total expenditure in tho vaiions elasscs of (he (\)llcgcs, excluding the 
cx])cnditure on buildings and Rcholarsln])K : 


Tuition Pees in Arts Colleges 
in 1881 - 82 . 


TUITION FEES IN ARTS (X)riLK{IES IN THE OFFICIAL YLAR, 1881-82. 


Provinces. 

DEI’AKTMENTAr. 

CulJiEOES. 

Aided 

COI.LEOES. 

U.SAIDKD 

CoLLKOES. 

Peid’I' 

FROM FKI 

INTAOE OF 1n(’OME 

r:S '10 'PuiAi. Exi ex- 

DITCUF. IN— 

IJ ighest 
Fee. 

Low(‘st 

I’ee. 

lligliest 
F CO. 

Lowest 

Fee. 

Higlicst 

Fee. 

Lowest 

Fee. 

Depart- 
nu'ntal 
(\)1 leges. 

Aided 
( ^)lit■g(>s 

1 U naiflcil 
( 'ollegus. 

- 



Rs, 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 




Madras 

5 

3, 

4 

2 

3 

... 

1778 

23-70 

31 02 

Bombay 

10 

3 

8 

4 

5 

3 

18 28 

21-72 

IJ-.v: 

Bengal 

12 

3 

G 

.5 

3 

... 

1 27-51 

29-10 

11J9 

N.-'V/. P. and Oudh 

5 

2 

5 

I 

4 

1 

5-65 

5-29 

10(13 

Punjab 

5 

2 

... 

... 

... 


4-38 



Central Provinces 

2 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

11-09 

... 

... 

Average for India 

12 

2 

8 

1 

5 

_j.l 

19-53 

23-44 

27-05 


* Prepared from Table No. VIII, at page 280 of the lleport of the liidiau Edacatiou ConimisBion (1882). 
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( 

Fn re^^ard to tho rj'sult.s of higlier EngliKli education, the follpwing tabular statement (vide Indian Education 


Approximate statistics of 
the after-career of Indian gra- 
duates, 1871-1882. 


Commission Report, 1882, page 281), showing an estimate of the number of 
gT’aduates from collegiate institutions who, between 187 J and 1882, took up 
various professions, gives an appr'oximato idea of the after-career of our 


hifiian graduates : — 


Provinces. 

r 

Number 
of grad nates 
between 
1871-82. 

Having 
entered tho 
public. service, 
Hriti.sh or 
Native. 

Legal 

profession. 

Medical 

profession. 

(hvil 

Engineering 

profession. 

Madras 

808 

29G 

12G 

IS 


IJomhay 

825 

:i2i- 

49 

7G 

28 

Bengal 


.5.34 

471 

131 

19 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

i:io 

r>i 

33 


G 

Piinja]) 

:18 

21 

5 



(’cntral Provinces ... ... . • ^ 

14 

8 ’ 




Total 

3,:jl 1 

1,244 

084 

225 

1 

53 


CHAPTER XX. 

THE GUANT-IN-ATD 8YSTKM TNAUGURATEO BY THE EDUCATIONAL DESPATCH OF 1851-, AND 
CONSI DEFIED BY THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMMISSION Ob' 1882. 

To use the language einploytal by tlio Indian Education Commission, “ the F)(‘s[)a.t(!li of 1854 contains the first 
Objects of tho Despatch of declaration of tlie policy of the Coveriniicnt in a rn.'iUer which liiis at the root of 
1864, as to the Grant-in-aid any national system of cducalion, that is to say, tho determination of the parts 
system. which can be most ctTectively taken in it by tho Stale and by the people. 

Tlic initiiediate aims of tho (lOveiTunent of that time were the sumo as tho.se to Avhich tlio attention of cvciy 
Ein(»|)caii state was lirst directed when organising its system of public instrucl ion. Tlie existing schools of all 
kinds were lo he imj)rnved end Ihcir number increased, systematic inspection was to be established, and a supply of 
eompetent teachers was to be provided. But in India tho attitude of the State to national education Avas effected by 
three eoiulitions to which no Euroi)ean state could furnish a parallel. In the first ])laco, the population was not 
only as large as that of all Ihe European states together that had ado]»ted an educational system, hut it presented, 
in its different Provinces, jit least, as many differences of creed, language, rac^ and custom. Secondly, the ruling 
power was hound to hold itself aloof from all que.stions of religion. Thirdly, ihe scheme of instruction to bo intro- 
duced was one whicli should culminate in tho acquisition of a literature and seieuco essentially foreign. Wliilo 
thoiidore, on the one hand, ihe inagnitinle of the task before the Intllau Government was such as to make it almost 
impossible of adiievemcnt by any direct appropriation from the resources of the Empire, on ihe other, the popular 
demand for education, so impoitant a factor in tho success of tho European systems- - had in general to bo created. 
Tlie Government adopted the only course which circumstances permitted. It was admitted that ‘to imbue a vast 
and ignonint population Avitli a gcnci-al <Icsire for knowledge, and to take advantage of that desire when excited to 
improve the means for diffusing education amongst them, must be a work of many years’ ; and this admis.sion was 
followed by tho announcement that ‘ as a Government, we can do no more than direct the efforts of the people, and 
aid them wherever they appear to rcquii'o most assistance.’ In pursuance of this resolution the earlier part of the 
Dcs])atch is occupied with a review of all the agencies for education which were already in existence iq India, 
whetiier maintained by Government or by private persona or bodies, native and foreign ; and it was declared that 
tho extension and increased supply of schools and colleges should for the futui*e be mainly effected by the 
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grant-in-aid system. Notice was taken of the increasing desire on the part of the natives Jof India for the means of 
obtaining a better education, as shown by the liberal sums which had recently been contributed witJi that object ; 
and attention was drawn to the zeal and muniticence which Hindus and Muhammadans for ages had manifested in 
the cause of education. Cordial recognition was also given to the efforts of Christian Associations in diffusing 
knowledge among the natives of India, specially among uncivilized races. In such inrciimstances it was hoped that 
the grant-in-aid system could bo introduced into Inrlia, as it had been into England, with evcjy prospi'ct of success. 
The introduction of that system was nec(‘Ksitn.te<l by a conviction of tlie impossibility of (loverninent alone doing 
all that must be done in order to provide adequate means for the education of the natives of India; and it was 
expected that the plan of thus drawdiig support from local sources, in addition to conti ihutions tVoiii the State, 
would result in a far more rapid progress of education than would follo'^ a mero increase of i-xpiMiditurii by the 
Covemment, while it possess<Ml the a<lditionul a<lvantage of fostering a spirit of reliajiee upon local uxeitlons, 
and eombinatioii for local ])iirp()sc.s, which was, of itself, of no mean importance to the well-being of a nation.” * 

In regal'd to scope and character, “ the system Avas to be based on an entire abstinence from inierlerencii with 

the religious insti uct ion conveyed in the schools assisted, and aid was to be 
Grant m- aid system given within certain limits to all schools which imparted a good secular 

education, provided that they were under adcipiatc local managcnicnt, tliat is, 
under persons res])oiisible for the genci'al siipei'intciidciice of the sidiool anil for its pci'inancnce for a given tiim*. 
Such schools W'ei'O to ho o[)cii to (loverninent inspection, and to la^ .siibjochal to such other rules as ( lovi'i iiiniuit 
might, from time to lime, impose. It was further requlreil that some fee, however small, should be levii-d in all 
aided schools ; and that grants should be made for specific objects, such as the augmentation of the salarii's of the 
head-teachers, the supply of juuiov teachers, the provision of scholarships, the suj>|)l> of school-books, or I he crec. 
tioii of buildings, and not for the general expimdlture of the school. On thi‘sc prlncifdcs it was ho[)cd that local 
management , under (.loveriimeiit iiis])ect ion and aided by grants, w’onld be cncourag'cd whcrcvei' it was jiossihle 
to take advantage of it; and it was ruled that when such managcnicnt so aided was capable of adi'qiialcly meeting 
the local demand for education, (lovcrnmimt institutions were not to be founded. ^Fhe Dcsjiatch looki'd forward to 
the time when any gmicral system of cdiieation entirely provided by the (loNcrnmciit mighthc discont inijcd with the 
gradual advance of the system of grants-in-aid ; and when many of the existing tloveinmenl institutions, ('spci'ially 
those of tli(‘ higher order, might be safely closed or I I'aiisfei'rod to tlie management of local bodies, under* the 
eonti'ol of, and aided by, the State. Hut it was expressly provided that the spread of education was not to be 
cbccked in the slightest degveo by th<‘ abandonment of a single school to probabhr decay ; and while the desired 
object W’as to be kept steadily in view, the Government and the local authorities weic enjoined to act with caution, 
and to be gnidi’d by special I'cl'crcnce to the particular cii'ciimstaiiccs of the locality concerned. 'Plie higher 
(dasses would thus be gradually called u]»on to depend rnori* upon themselves; wliile, lor the cducalion of tln^ 
middle and lower classes, sjrccial attention was directed, both to the establishment, of lilting schools for that piirjrosi* 
and akso to the careful encouragement of the native schools which had existed from time immemorial, and none of 
which, perhaps, could not in sonic degree be m.ade available to tlie end in view, t 

“ The relations of the {Slate to private eJTort, as indicated in the Despalcli of ISut, may tbei'cfore be summeil 
Helations of tho Stato to pri- up as follows. The state undertook - 
vato.efifort. 


(1) to give jiecuniary assistance on tlie grant-in-aid .system to efficient Seliools and (krileges ; 

(2) to direct their elTurts and afford tliem counsel and advice ; 

(3) to encourage and reward tl^e desire for learning in various ways, but cbielly by llm estahlishment of 

Universities ; 

(4) to take measui'cs for jiroviding a due .supply of teachers, and for making the profession of teaching 

honourable and respected. 

“Of all these provisions the most important and far-rcacliing was the introduction of (lie gi*anf-iii-aid system. 
It was found in tho Despatch of 1859, that in the rules framed for tho allotment of gi jints-in-aid eai'cfiil attent ion 
had been paid to the fi^regoing pri ncijdes. It was also stated in tliat Desjratch tli.it, wliilo tho Hy.slern had been 
readily accepted by schooks of higher education, it had been unsuccessful in its aj)[)’.ic:it l‘»n to those of a lower class. 

“ The Despatch also pointed out, in reference to the small number of scholars in tho Government Gollcgcs and 
Necessity of encouraging Schools of higher education, that there was ample scope for the emjil.iy merit 
private effort. Limitations of of every form of agency that could he lu-might into tho field of educational 
the policy of withdrawal. labour ; and urged that every agency likely to engage in the work with 


* Report of tho Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 351, 352 
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esimestiiess and (.•nioioncj^'should 1)0 made \ifto of and fostered. It laid slress on the j^reaf advantage of promoting 
in the imtive coininunity a spirit of self-reliance, in opposition to the habit of depending on Crovemment for the 
supply of local wants ; and it accordingly declared that if (joveriiiiient should accept tlie duty of placing elemen- 
tary education within reach of the general population, those persons or classes who required more than this might, 
as a geiusral rule, be left to exert tlienisclves to proiuire it, with or without the assistance of Government. But in 
summarising tlic objects of tlie Dospateb of 1804, it made no further r(‘f(‘renee to the withdrawal of Government 
from any of its own institutions, or to Ibeir transfer to the management of local boilies. On the contrary, it stated, 
what bad not befoi’o been stated so explicitly, that one of the objects of that Despatch was the increase, where 
necessary, of the numlxM* of Governineiit ('olleges and Schools, a declaration which was nqieated and enforced in 
(ho Despatch of the ‘2di-d January, 18(>4. *Morcovcr, while it has been often reiterated as a general principle that 
Government should withdi aw, wheri'VtU’ possible, from the direct nminlenauee and management of institutions of 
the higher class, sircss has always been laid upon the need of enutitm in tin? practical aj)plieation of the principle. 
Thus, in (he Dcspat<*li No. (5, of the Secretary of State, (latent 14tli May 18()2, it is expivssly said that in any such 
withdrawal ' attemtion must nccessaialy he givam to local ciirumstances,’ and that ‘ Her Ma jesty’s Government are 
unwilling that a. Guveu-nmeut S(*hool should })(‘ given up in any place where the inhabitants show a marked desire 
that it slioiild In* mainlalnod, or where tlu'ce is a nianif(‘.st disinclination, on tlu* part (jf tlie pcof)le, to send their 
children to (he pi lvatc schools of tlie neighhourhood.’ And again in Despaleh No. (i (»f the Secretary of Siato, 
dat(*d llu^ ‘Jbth Ntay 1(S70, in rcf)ly lo a ]U‘opusal fi‘om the (io\ cnmient of India ‘ to )*(*due(; ilu* Goveimment expen- 
diture on Golleges in Bengal to an (*(|uality wilh (he sum (o(al of the endowments and fetis of ilie (nJleges,’ the 
('ear* is ex])ressed lest 1 he juviposal would ((‘ml ‘ eutir(*ly <o ]niralys(? ( Ik* action of high (*du(*ation in llengal,’ and 
tha(i ‘ a large and siubh'ii red md ion in the Government grant will tend to (lie diminution, rather than the augmen- 
tation, of ])rivate liberality.’ Tlius, whih* the time has always b(»(*n looked forward to when, in (he words of the 
Despatch (»f IS.Vt, ‘many of the existing Government institutions, (*sp(*eial]y those of (Ik; higher order, may ho 
safely closed oi* ( I'ansfeired to the management of local bodies iimh'r the control of, and aldc'd by, the Stab*,’ more 
recent Despalehes have laid ]uir(u‘eular cm])hasis on the further statement, ‘ i( is far from our wish to cheek tho 
spread of education in (ho slightest degi*e(; ])y (ho ahaudonment of a single school to prol)al)lo decay.’ * 

“ The necessity of r(‘<juiring tln^ W(*aBhior class(*s to (mntrihutc io tho cost, of tlioir education, and thus to 
Limitation of State expondi- muke Government scIkjoIs more sclf-sup])nrting (hau before, was strongly 
turo on Higher Education. insist(*d on in hStJl (l)t*.spatch No. 1 i, dated St h A])ril, IStil), in r(*fercnco to 

the levy of fe(*.s in higli schools, when it was declared to Ik.; inipossihh*, (‘V(*n if dosirahli', tliat tho Stal(i should 
bear th(j W'hol(*. (‘.\pons(* of odnoai ion in so densely populal(‘d a (*onntry as India. A simihii* vi(5W was expressed 
in IStM (Despatch No. IJ, dated 2")t b .4 pril, IStU ), when it was laid down that, in deti'rmining the distribution 
of expenditure between dilTcrent classes of edu(*ation, the i-es()ure(*s of the State should, as far as possible, be so 
u])plied as to asist those who could not b(* exj)ce(c(l to h(*lp themsohes, and (but tho richer classes of the people 
should gradually be induced to provid(^ for (heir ow'u education, - for (‘xample, by the paym(*nt of substantial f(it*S 
in liiglier schools. At tin; same tinu! the interests of the upp(u' classes ami (he imp()rtane(! of liigln*!* schools wt*ro 
in no way ignored or neglected ; and in 18(511 (Despatch No. 1‘2, dated ‘24th Doeemla*!', 18t5:i), when it was declared 
to have been one great ob ject of the I )esj)ateh of hS.") I- to provide for tlio ext(‘nsi()n to the general population of 
those means of (’dueafion which had th(*rc(ofor(i be(m too exclusively eoTilim*d to tho upper ehi.sses, it was e»|jressly 
addt‘d that xvhih* Her Majj'sty’s Governm(*nt desired that the means of obtaining an edueation calculated to fit 
them f(jr their higher [(ositioii and ivs[)onsibiliti(\s should be aft'orded to the up[)er class(*s of society in India, they 
d(*emed it (spially Incumbent on them to tak(i suitable measni'cs for extending tlu^ benefits of education to those 
classes wdio were incapable* of obtaining any education woiHiy of. the name, by their own unaided efforts. 

“ The grant-in-aid (-kystem was, Ihcj-cfore, designed to be an auxiliary to the Government system, for tho 
Ultimate objects of tho Grant- further ext(*nsioii of higher education by tho creafiou of aided schools ; and 
in-aid Syste^in. it was anticipated, not only that an exclusively (fovernment system of ednea- 

iion would by this means be (lis(*oiitimi('(l with the devcloprmjut of a concurrent sy.stem of grants-in-aid, but that 
in c(.)urse of lime many of the existing Government institutions, especially of the higher order, might themselves 
be closed or tniiisferrcd to local tnanagenimit. In short, the gi'ant-iii-aid system was intended to su])plemeht, and 
in time partly to supersede, the Govornment system of higher edueation. It was, however, found to bo unsuited, 
in its existing form, to the supf)ly of education for the masses. At tho same time the education of the masses 
was declared to be the ju'imary object towards whicli the efforts of Oovemmeut were to bo directed, and to the 
promotion and encouragement of which State aid in some form or other was to be liberally devoted. . Such a 


Beport of the Indian Education CommisBion (1882), pp. 355, 356. 
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. ilcclEratiOTi dooB uot, of course, involve the State in the responsibility of provi(lin|v all th(^ funds required for mass 
education, under any method of aid that may be adopted.”* 

The Indian h<ducation Commission after givin^y an account of the growth of private enterprise in education 
Oeneral finanoial result of various pi*oviiices, recorded the following olisorvations on tho general 
private effort. financial result : — 

“ Perhaps nothing that has come to our notice in this historical i*eviow is more instructive tljiin tho varying 
extent t(» which tho expenditure on education in tho dill'erent provinces is supplied from public funds and fi*om 
private sources, respectively. In public funds we inchido not only pi-ovineial grants <l(u-ived from the whole tax- 
pa)nng community, hut also those local contributions which ar(5 paid from local rat(‘s or muuicijjnl rcv('nues. In 
proportion as those looal contrihntions are taken under tho operation of ftiw from lo(;al resources, they tend, as lias 
been shown alxive, to diminish Iho means avuihildo for spontaneous effort. But as the applieation of local 
funds is mainly, and of inunieipal funds is partially, determined by (lepurinuMilal inflnonce, we liave I hnmghoiit 
this Report treati'd both tliesii funds as public. Tho comparison which we wisli to institute will he evitient from 
Hie following sfatement : — ”f 


PlfOVlNCR. 

Expend it lire on edu- 
cafion fiMin public, 
funds in lSSl-82, 

Expend it arc on 
ed neat ion fi’om all 
sources in iSSl.S2. 

Pei'cimtage of 
eolnmn 2 to 
col 11 inn . 2 . 

1 


2 



Rs. 

Rs. 


Madras 


20.0 k707 


Bombay 

17,71,St)0 

22 . 00,0 K) 

7 l-'7d 

Bengal 

22,07,1)17 


41-22 

Noidh- Wes lorn Pruvinees and Oudli 

i:),(X),ss 2 

JS,.V>,:>72 

.SI 20 

Punjab 

10,o.*),;i2l 

14, 1.2, “mO 

7:»-02 

reidral Provinces 


r), 2 .%S 2 t 

SI 22 

Assam 

1,04,202 

2,oi,:»is 

<14 4i) 

(\x)rg 

20,202 

22.7.27 

SO 25 

• 

Hyderabad Assigned Districts 

. 2 , 22 , tll 

. 2 ,.M, 20 (; 

0207 


The conclusions of tho liKliiin Kilncallon Commission on Hio subject of tho growth of private enterprise in 
Summary of tho viows of eilucation .ai *(5 Hnis sunimari/.eil : — 
tho Education Commission as “Our review appears to bo siinicient to show that w itli fj-ce scopi* and 
to private efforts. vordial eneimragcmcnt, prlvato effort in odiiention may e\ei N\\hen* produeo 

hmielleial and satisfactory rc’Mdts. In almost evury Pro\iiieo it has dom^ enough, in point <>f hofli (|uantity and 
quality, <o prove its vitality and its capacity for constantly increasing usefulness. lOven wheni h'ast sueia'ssfnl, 
the ])hin of aiding prlvato effort to est.’ihlish Iiistitidioiis foi* secondary amt even hig]n‘r inslnietion has by no 
means proved a failure. Still privalii (*ffort has hitherto had inipoitaid. di.sadvantagr.s a Imust* every w hmv lo 
eoTddicl against. Tho departmental system was, in most ca.sc.s, tir.st in (ho Held; ami e\eii u liert* [irivate eiiierpriso 
has been most freely encoiiragi'd, (le])artmental institutions, wliicli were often originally estid)lished at head- 
quart^u* stations or other largo and po[)nlons centres, ha.\e e.ontiiined to occupy tho most favoural)lo giDiiml 
and have hdt to ])rivato mitorpi’iso tile task of eadtivating a jioorer soil. \Vc do not overlook tho obliga- 
tion imposed on tho Doparlrnont by tlio Despatch of of opiming sidiotils and eollcgi's of its own, 

whether as models or as the only moans available, at lirst, of providing many localities willi I Im! faeilltii's 
they rerpiirod for advanced instruct ion ; and wo are .son.si hie (d‘ the great advantages whieli Iho jieople of India 
have derived from such departmental institutions. Still it is plain that private effort has n<;t 3 'ot hceu elicited 

ft 

14 
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on such a scale as to takJ tTio position in the general scheme of education which waa contemplated in the Despatch 
of 1854. Nor in tlie circumstances is this surprising. Departmental institutions have absor}:>ed a lai'go part 
of admittedly insufficient funds, so that means have not been available for developing private enteiprise to 
the full. Such ent(?rprise luis ])robably been checkcxl in many cases by the mainfest impossibility of its competing 
HucccsHfnlly with institutions backed by the resources of the State; and in some Pi’ovinoos the steady development of 
the dopartmental system has undoubtedly fosteiud in the native community a dispfwition to rely moi\) and more 
rm (lovenimant for the whole pnn ision of the means of advanced insti-uction. In short, experience has shown that 
private effort cannot attain tlie development or piYKluco the results anticipated in the Despatch of 1854, unless the 
atdion oi Oovernment is .such as to lead the community at large to feel that most departmental institutions are 
chiefly intended to supply a teiuponiry wa'ut, and that the people must themselves nioi'u largely pixjvido the 
means of advanced instruction. This is no ai*gnrnont for the hasty or premature i-ediiction of the departmental 
system, hut only for cautious yet steadily inxigressivo action in the direction of its withdi’uwal, — a subject, 
however, which is so important and yet so delicate that w'o propose to devote a sect ion of the pitesent chapter to 
its fui'ther consitleration.”'*^ i- 


CHAPTER XXL 


VIEWS OF THE INDIAN EDUCATION COMxMlSSION IN REOAIID TO TflE WITHDRAWAL OF 
THE STATE FROM HIGHER ENGLLSII EDUCATION. 


Withdrawal of the State fVrom 
higher education. 


Opinions of witnesses before 
the Commission. 


Tlie Indian Education Commission dealt with this important subject in a sejiarate section of Iheir rcpoi’t, and 

some pas.sages from it may be ((uoted here : They ohstjrve — 

“ Perhaps none of the many subjects here discussed is encomjmssed with 
greater difficulty or has elicited more various shades of opinion, alike among 
the witnesses we have examined and within tlie Commission itself, than tliat of the withdrawal of Government 
from the direct support and management of educational institutions, especially those of the higher ordei*. The 
difficulty of the subject arises from the great number of opposing considerations, each of wdiich must havo 
proper weight allowed it and be duly balanced against others. Complete agreement is not to be ex jieeted in a 
mat ter w here so many Aveiglity arguments on opposite sides have to he taktm into account. 

“ The points to whicli we invited the attention of witnesses were mainly these : We asked them to explain 

the admitted fact that the policy of withdrawal indicated in the Despatch of 
1854, had as yet been hardly initiated. We asked them also their view as to 
the propriety of further and more decisive action in this direction. For tho 
fact in (piestion many reasons W'ero assigned, the chief of which were the success and popularity of the Govenirnent 
institutions, which naturally made tho Department anxious to retain them, and the difficulty of finding suitable 
agencies able and willing to accept the transfer, without detriment to education in the locality concerned. With 
r'cgai'd to future action tw’o strongly opp<»sed lines of argument are followed. Qn the one bund, it w^as urged that 
the very success of the advanced institutions supported directly by the Statje is a reason for maintaining them ; 
thai the pcojile regard tho mainicnanco of such institutions as an important part of the duty of the State as 
I’epresentiiig the conimiiuity, which cannot justifiably he neglected shifted to other shoulders ; that the example 
of man}' civilised cornniiinities is in favour of the management of advauoed education by tlie State ; that this duty 
IS now carried out in India at a cost which bear.s an insignificant proportion to the whole expenditure upon education 
and still more insignificant w'lien comjiared wdtii the wdiole resources of the State; that as a rule there are no 
agencies to w'liom such institutions can be safely ti-ansfeiTod ; that the order of withdi*awal must bo from below 
upw'ard, and that, even admitting that the time is come or is appioaching^when Govenimeiit may withdi*aw from 
secondary schools, the time for its witlutrawail from colleges is still distant, or may never arrive ; that no resources 
bub those of the State are adcrpiate to procure a steady supply of men tit to teach in the highest institutions ; and 
that any withdrawal of the State from higher education would necessarily throw it into the hands of Missionary 
bodies, tlie chief advocates of a change which w'ould cause distrust and apprehension in the great mass of the native 
comiiiuiiity. On the other hanil, it "was urged that if ever education is to be adequate, it must be national in a wider 

* Report of the ludiau Educatiou Commiasion (1882), pp 27U, 280. 
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sense than is implied in more State management, and must be managed in a great measure \y the people ‘themselves; 
that the very success of Government institutions is itself a bar and a discouragement to that local combination and 
self-reliance which it is the primary object of the grant-in-aid system to encourage ; that as a malter of course iln* 
people will not exert themselves to supply their educational wants so long as it is undersiood that Government is 
ready to undertake the task, that, therefore, the great(*st stimulus which Government can give to private effort is 
to put an end to arrangements which make it neerlless; that there is some analogy between the action of Government 
in the matter of education and in the matter of trade, because though Government can do more than any om* 
trader it cannot do so much as all, and yet it discourages all, for none can compete with Government; thai 
Government action thus represses free coiiipetifion and creates a monopoly injurious to the pulilie interest; 
that the absence of bodies willing to manage higher institutions i-* rather the effect thiin flic eaiise of tlu^ 
unwillingness of the Department to withdraw from the din*ct ])rovisioii of the means of eduealion ; thut closing 
or transferring Government institutions of the higher order would not result in any diminution of t lie hkmihs (if 
higher education, but would provide frcsli funds for its extension in Imckward Disiriefs, so that eduealion would 
soon bo far moro wiilely ditfused than at present ; and lastly, that if Ihe pcjlicy of wilhdrawal bo aci‘i‘))f ed, it eiin 
be readily guarded by provisions that will bar its application to any AMissionary ngiMury, and that this policy will, 
on the contrary, so devolope native effort as to mako it in the long run vastly siijici ior to all Missionary agencies 
combined. 

“ The ([uestion how far tho witlidrawal of the State from ihe diivct provision of menus for higher education 

would throw such education into tho bands of Missionary bodic's, held Iln; 

Boaringoftho policy of with- foremost place in all tho evideiiee bearing on the toi)ic of withdrawal. 

Fi’ominent oincers of tho Department and many native gmillennui argiUMl 
strongly nguinst any withdrawal, on tho ground that it must pi’aelicully 
hand ovej* higher education to Missionaries. As a rule the missionary witnesses (lieinsi'l ves, wliile generally 
advocating tho policy of Avitlidrawal, expressed ipiite tho contrary opinion, slat ing 1 hat (Inw neillier expected 
nor desired that any power over education given up by tin? Dejmrtment should [)ass into I heir hands. In a 
oonntry with such varied needs as India, wo should deprecate any measure which would llirow’ (‘xe(‘ssive 
influence over higher education into the hands of any single ngeney, and particularly inlo < lie Ininds of an 
agency which, howcv'cr benevolent and earnest, cannot on all points bo in sympathy with the mass of tlu; 
community. But tho fear which some departmental oflicers and some native genthmien in all pi'oviiuas 
have expressed so strongly, appears to most of us to attach too little weight to tlie Following eoiisid(‘ralions. No 
doubt if all Government (bdleges and high schools were to bo suddenly closed, few, except missionary bodii's, and 
in all probability extremely few of tbcm, would bo strongly enough to step at once into tlie gap. Hat any siieb 
revolutionary measure would be wholly opposed to the cautious [loliey prescribed in all the I le.spalehes. 'riii're is 
no reason why a wise and cautious policy of withdrawal on behalf ot local managers should favour niissionai’y 
more than other forms of private effort. It might, on tin* eontrafy, hav'c tlieelfi'etof eneoiiraging and stimnlaf- 

native clfort in its competition with missionary agency.”* 

“ At tbe same time we think it well to ])ut on record our unanimous opinion tlnit witlidrawal of direct de[)art- 

mental agency should not take place in favour of missionary bodies, and that 

Withdrawal in favour of (](,pm.|jf,ent.al institutions of tbe liiglu'i* oi’di‘r should not. be (ransb rnMl to 

Missionaries to bo avoided. / . • x . • i i 

missionary management. In ( Xjiressing t Ins v levv, we arc inei(‘ly l•(!-l‘(■]lo)ng 

what is implied in tbe Itesolntion appointing the Commission; since it is ‘to bodies of native gentlemen 
who will undertake to manage ibebi satisfactorily as aide(l inst it nt ions,’ that (.lovennmmt in that Kesointion 
expresses its willingness ‘to band over any of its own colleges or seliools In suitable cases.’ It is not iinpossibU* 
that tbe restriction thus inij)OS('d upon tlie policy of transfer or witlidrawal, may be representi'd ns opposed to 
strict neutrality, which should altogether set Jftiidc the (juestion vvhetlier a school oi- a body ol mnnageis inculcates 
any religious tenets or not. But it is so manifestly de.siiable to kee}) tho wliole of the fnl nre d«‘v elopnumts (»f 
private elfort in education free from ditliculties connected with ryligion, that the course w hleli wc advise seems 
to US to be agreeable t« the spirit, if not to tho letter, of the stricti'st doctrine of n. ntrnlit) . 

‘•In the point of view in which wo are at pre.soiit considering the ijuest ion, missionary institutions hold an 

intermediato position between those managed by the depaitment and those 
. Position of Missionary en- managed by the people fur tbcmselves. On the one hand, they ai-e tlie 
terprise in educatio . outcome of private effort, but on the other they are not strici ly local ; nor 

will encouragement to them directly foster those habits of self-rclianee and combination for purposes of public 
utility which it is one of tbe objects of tho grant-in-aid system to developo. Missionary institutions may serve 
♦ Report of the Indian Education Commission (1882), pp. 451-453. 
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the great purpose of shoWingwliat private effort can accomplish, and tlma of inducing other agencicB to come 
forward. Tiiey sliould he allowed to follow their own independent course under the general supervision of the 
State ; aud so long as tliere are room and need for evei'y variety of agency in the field of education, tliey should 
receive all the encouragement and aid that private effort can legitimately claim. But it must not be forgotten 
that the jirivaie eliort which it is mainly intended to evoke is that of the people themselves. Natives of India must 
eonstitiite the most important of all agencies if educational means arc ever to be co-extensive with educational 
51 Ills. Other ageneies may hold a prominent )d5iee foi* a time, and may always find some place in a system in 
\\hieli gi-eat variety is on evei-y ground desirable. But the higher eduesitinn of the country will not be on a 
l)5isis th5it can be regai’ded 5is jiernninent or .S5ife, nor will it receive the wide extension tluit is neeiled, until the 
larger ])art of it 5it all events is providisl sipd imiiiaged by the peojdo of Uk* country for themselves. 

'‘With such wide dilTcrenees — dilTermices amounting to a eoinplete contlict of o[)inion — among witnesses, it 

could not be expected that entii’c agreement could he csisily arrived at in a body 
Limits of opposing views large and of such Y 5 iricd composition as tho Commission. It is important, 

within tho Commission. " , • r i n r ^ n • i • i n nr 

however, to iiulicale tne hiniis within wliuni the dillcrcnces in our own views 

were all along conliiicd. They arc in elTect tlie limits indicated in the Dcsfisdch of IS.Vk That Despatch, as we 

h:ive airciidv pointed out, looks loi-ward to the time when ‘ many of the existing Clovernmcnt- institutions, sjjeeially 

those of the higher older, insiy hi* safely elc»sed oi- transferred to the mamigenu'iil of local bodies under tho control 

of, ;ind aided 1)^, the Stsite.’ This clearly implies that, though individmil institutions might hmg reipiire to ho 

niainlained directly by the Sisiti', the hope w:5s entertained that a time would eomo when any general systmn of 

edneatioii entirely provided by Con eiamieiit shoiihl be no longer necessary — a, r(‘siill, tow'iirds which some progi*ess 

has been made in iminy Crovinees. On the other hand, the same Despateli lays down as clearly that the progress 

of ednesilion is not lo be eli(‘ek(‘d by the withdrawal whieh il directs to he kepi in view', and that not a single school 

is to he ahjindojK'd tt» probjible decsiy. Snbseijuent Despatelu's, as we liavi* shown in Sectiim 1 of the present 

Chapter, luiv e speeijilly emplmsised and in soim* resjieets <‘\tended this limitation of tin; policy of wit Inlraw'al. 

Foi’ insbima*, in paragra])lis lo and 4t) of the Despatch of ISbl), while it is reimirked that Ihe existing Government 

colleges ai*e on the wlude in a satisfactory state, and where <h‘f(‘ets exist sire to be placed on a better fooling, stress 

is laid on ilie snbst il iil ion of private for (btvernnumt agency in t be management of si'comhiry S(‘hools only — a 

substituli«m which it was hoped would evenimilly be univm-sal. M’o all sueli limitations we felt bound to give 

g?-eat weight, not less because they hsivt* been lai<l down by the liighest aulliojity than l)(‘eaiise we JX'gardesl ibem 

ourselves sis wise sind right.. The resusons in lav our of action tending towards the withdrsuvsil of tlie State from 

ilirect msniagmnent a ppesired to us conclusive ; w hi le tlie need of the greatest caution if wit hdrsi vvsil is not to bo 

aliogelber premature, find tlu'reforo wldidy iiijui'ious, appojired equjilly iudispulable. Our dillienlty lay in eo- 

ordimitiu<g the two classes of njiposing eonsideialions so as to deteriniiie the p]*opt‘r path for presmil action. It may 

be well to point out wlnit are the opposing corns id er:ttions to which most, importanei* should ho attached in arriving 

at a decision on this niatlm*. * 

The Ue[»()rL of the Ddneation Commission then proceeds to discuss Ihe main considerations for and against 
ConBiderations for and tV poliry of tho wiUjdrawal of Ihu SImXc from )iif,d,rr education. Tlie 
against tlio policy of with- main hea-ds of tin? considerations in bivonr of vvithdi'avval arts stated to be, 
drawul. (1) Saving to public funds; (2) Bossibility of improvement in the results 

t.f piMvaie elTort ; (^1) Need of variety in tho type of etlnesition , and (4) Dneoningement to religious instruc- 
iion 'I’he main eonsidtunl Ions opi»osed to the wilhdniwal were enumerated to he, (^J) The t lunger of a false 
iaipressioii being made <m t he public mind to Ihe elTeet that Goverument fio longer feels any interest in tho 
spread of liberal etliication ; (2) Dillienlty of maintaining Colleges of tin; higliest type by native effort; (3) 
hdluenee of ( loveriimimt Insl it iitions in keeping up the standard of education ; and (4) 'rh(‘ state of popular feel- 
iii.r a‘-’aiMsl the vvitlnlrawal of the State from higher education. Hfiving discussed these ysuious considerations, the 
general conclusions at which the Commission arrived are thus expre.sscd • 

“ Onr discussions brought out elcsirly the fact that, while anxious to encourage Jiuy natural and unforced 

transfer of institutions from deparinnmtal to ]U“ivate management, we are not 
General conclusion as to the prj.pju-od as a body to a«lopt any form of ex [nession that may be construed 
polioy of withdiawal. demand for tho immediate or general withdr awal of tho State from tho 

provision of the means of higli education. We art; convinced that while transfer of mana.gement under tho limi- 
tations stated is eminently desirable, it is only by slow and cauuous sU*ps that it can evoi* ho really attained. Wo 
are convinced that the wisest policy is to consider each case on its own merits, and whenever a body of native 


* iieport of the Indian Bdueation Commission (1882), pp. 453*1:55. 
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gentlemen are willing to undertake the management of a College or secondary school, ttl hold out to 'them every 
inducement and encouragement, provided there is a I'casonablo pro.spoct that the cause or education will not suffer 
fi-om the tmnsfer of management. The Department should cordially Avelcome every offtn* ol* the kind, and should 
accept it if it can be accepiefl without real loss to the community; but while encouraging all sucli offei's, its attitude 
should bo not that of willidrawiug fioiii a charge fournl to be burdensome, and of transferring the burden to other 
shoulders, but of conferring a boon on those worthy of confidence and of inviting voluntary associaf ions to co- 
operate with Government in the W'ork and responsibilities of national education. We ha\e certainly in) dcsii'e to 
recommend any moasnres that will luivo the effect of clieckiag the spread of continuous iinpi-oviMnenf of higher 
education. On the contrary, it is only in the conHdenco that the witlulrawal of the 1 IcparhntMit IVoni direct 
maTiagcmcnt niay, in maiiy instances, he f.)iind to serve the best interest's of education, by connecling Inca I bodies 
moi-o closely with (hoS(Mnstituli»)ns, and by indneing and tmabling them, in coiii’se of time, tr) raise and e\])(‘nd 
more money from privale sourees for their maitdenauee and to (‘stablish other insi itiitions of the same kind, that 
the following Ibs'ommendai ions arc made. We theivf.uv recommend, in t he first place, //ef/ in onirr to rmhr ,(u<I 
s(inml<th> loral ro^of.wmlion in fhn frnnsfer lo primtr mamvjtonnd nf (iorrrnmmi inst It nt inns /or ct^lh-iiafr nr simjotniif 
mstrncfioii, aid at sprrialhj Jihrrn/ rafrs hr ofrrnl for a term of ijrars, whnu vrr n,’rcsmnp to tftnj Inm/ ho,hf willim] tn 
undertone the notwiijnnvnl if nnij toirh instil, if inn nnd, r odrfinnfr ,jua ranters of prrmamnrr „nd rfUrirnr,/. 

‘‘This Uts-onunendalion, whieli is of nmrse snhjeet to ecutain exceptions <o be hereafter slated, secured our 
„ ^ “MJniiirKHis approval and may be iindjM'stood to show the evlent t.) whieli we 

drawal oxplainotl. desiring to scu* steps taken towards tlu‘ siib.M it .it inn nf privat.* 

for departmental management. It implies that we ivgaid the* form nf maiiai^c*- 
ment of any institution Avhieli the common good rispiires to he kept up, ns a mutter siihoi-dinate In tli»‘ dlieieiiev 
of such manaiiiMiu'nt. Ihit it iiii])lies also tliat when permaiumce and (dlii-iene^ are ad.'puately secured, we ren-ard 
an instilLitioii that is pi-ovided by the people for themselves as greatly preterahle to one that is provided hy oHicial 
agency. We Ihiiik it well that this prefiTimec* shnuhl be nmrked by .special ciUMnirairement being held niit to those 
who are willing to lake ovim the managmiieut of institutions now in the hands of the Department. In some eases 
perlia]»s, Avhen oiiee it is undei’stood that tlie Depa-rtnieiit and the Slate are eoi'dially favniirabh* In the transfer 

b(‘ing made, the ordinary rules for grants-iii-aid may supjdy all the eneounigmnent that is nc‘iMl(Ml. In (»tlier ea.ses 
the ordinary I’ate of aid may come to Ix' sntlim'ent in course of time, as local resources beennu' gi'ealer Ihit it is 
more diflienlt to maintain in full enjei('ney an institution that has long had State I'csoiji'i'es to support it Ilian om* 
wliich has been gradually diwadoped in tln‘ liamls of inauagiu'.s, on wdiom their eirciimsla ma's lia\(' always enforced 
economy. This dillieully should not be allowi-d to 1 m‘ a liindranee to t h(‘ transfer. Dven if t he «‘i)ieient, niain- 
temuiee of the institution should re(|uire the bestowal for a term of y(‘ars of a giaait as large as tin' pii'smit net 
outlay of the State and even if tliei’c be thus for a eonsiderablo 23oriod no actual saving to puldie, funds, the transfer 
should still he made on other grounds. 

“Wo hope that the result of thus eneouraging rather than forcing the change desired hy Government wil 1 

be that in due lime and without the smallest permanent iiijuiy to |ii.r|i 
education, departmental institutions will be mainly transfei*red to priiate 
management; that the function of the State will be largely euiilined to aid, supervision, and control ; and that hi'di 
education will become more widely extended, more varied in elmracter, and more eeonnrnieal than it is at present. 

This end sliould be kept steadily in view, and the extent to wdiieli the 1 )epart ment is a hie to work tow ards it 
should be regarded as an important element in judging of its sneec>.s.s. Ihit the at tempt to r.'aeli this end prema- 
turely, that is, lieforo at least the'tiioro thoughtful inemheis of the native eomniiinity are pi-ejia red eoi'dially In 
ap[)i*ove it, won hi certainly do nioie to retai'd than to hasten its aeeomplishmerit * 

As giving effect to these views, Hie Commission made eertaln i-eeoinniendafions as to tin* gmieral principles 

General principles as to ^'^hitdi slioAld regulate the transfer of ei)lh‘ges from tin' Slate* to local private 
transfer of State Colleges to managemeid.. The reeommendations are thus worded : • 

private management. “ That in dealing with the cpiestion of tlie withdrawal of GoverniiK'nl 

from the management of existing colleges, these colleges be regarded as divided inti* iliree classes, riz 

• (1) 'fliose from which it is premature for Government to consider the jiropriety «)f w itlidrawal, on the 
ground that they are, and will long continue to he, the institulions on which the iiigher education of 
the coiintiy mainly depemls. 

(2) Those that might be transferred with advantage, as a measure promi.sing useful political results to 
bodies of native gentlemen, provided the new managers give satisfactory guarantees that the college 

• Report of tho Indian Education Commiaaion (1882), pp. 464— ICG. 
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will be majintained : (i) permanently, (ii) in full efficiency, (iii) in such a way as to make it adequate 
for all the wants of the locality. 

(3) Th«)Re which have been shown to be unsuccessful or of which tho cost is out of i)roportion to the 
utility, and from which (rovemment might advantageously withdraw even with less stiingent 
guarantees for pomuinont clliciency. Sucdi colleges should be closed if, after due notice, no local 
bf)dy be formed to carry them on witb sueb a grant-in-aid as tlie rules provide. 

While makiin^ these recomnnMidations, the Education Commission took care to make the following important 
^ ^ „ observations: — 

to its recommendations re- “ maintenance of the chief Government colleges appeared to a largo 
garding transfer of Colleges to majo^jity of us to be still indispensable. We do not think that a body of native 
private management. managers is likely to arise for a eonsidoTuble time, to whom such colleges can 

be entrusted without danger to their cllieiency, and danger accordingly of lasting injury to the higher- education of 
the whole Province. Private management, like all other agencies, must bo trained hy long and fairly successful 
discbai-ge of lower- duties, befor-e it can be wisely cnirusted with duties that are liighcr and moi‘e dimcult. It is true 
that wtt have rccom mended tliat liberal aid be offci-ed to any local body willing to undertake tho management of 

any Government College, under adequate guarantees of per-maiienee and etficieney ; but in tho case of tho leading 

Government Colleges of the dilTerent IVovinee.s, it is o]am to question whether any body of native gentlemen can 
fnr-nish at present such guarantees as should be held sumeii-nt. Thei-c is, however, another class of deirartmental 
colle-'-es in some Provinces, which ii is hy no means improbable that local effort tnay adoiiuately provide for, and wbicb 
it is'^bigbly desirable to tr-ansfor to local management whenever this can be done without Injury to education. In 
STieb eas^'es our general Recommeiidaiion will at once apply, and any reasonahio amount of aid shouhl Ire offm-ed that 
may be found necessaiy to induce native gentlemen to undertake llii; maintt-iianee of such colleges i\ii we are now 
considering. Thoi-e is still a third class of colleges in the Provinces of Madras and Rengal. In some eases that 
come under this thir-d class, the Department, when it established its college, seems to have lost sight of tho princi- 
ple that Governu-K-rrt fnstitulions are not to bo set up in places where aided local effort can supply all real educa- 
tional wants. Tn otluT eases, eir-cumstanees have so eliartgerl siiietj the college was established, that it.s continuanco 
has ceased to have any other than a purely local im])ortaiiee. Tf private l)()(li(‘S ar e remly lo under take tho 
managemeilt of any college irrcludcd irr this third class, aid should he offered at the rate that may be fixed for 
colleges generally in the grant-in-aid r-ules, after they have undergone the i-evision that has alr-eady been recom- 
mended. If such aid does not induce any local body to maintain any college belonging to this class, it may be 
held as suflreieni pr-oof that fbe eolh‘ge may be safely closed.”t 

With those principles in view, the Commission proceederl to make cor-fairi specific i-ecommendations in 
. regard to some colleges in Miulr-as, Bombay, and Bengal, and concluded 
si^iTas^to^tran^fer of Colleges their observations on tire general subject of withdrawal of the State from 
to bodies of native gentlemen. higher education in tln^ following words : — 

“ We venture to b(»pe that the line <.f action we have marked out in tho abfrve Recommendations will result, 
not all at once yet with no longer interval than is always requir-ed for clranges fruitful of large results, in public 
Hcntiment, taking a direction which will lead to tho gradual, and by and by to tho rapid,, transfer lo bodies of native 
gentlemen of the institutions now maintnined by Gover-nmeni. On condition that the transfer* be thus effected 
with the o.])provul and aelive co-operal Ion of tliose who have the welfar-e of tludr- country most at heart, we are con- 
vinre<l that the withdrawal, in large measure, of departmenlal managemimt, though not of d<‘partmental supervision, 
will result in a w ide extension of collegiate and si-eondary education, in jdaeing it on a firm and satisfactory basis, 
and in making it mor-e varied in ehar-aeter, and tlierefor-e more adapted to all the wants of the community. J 

These recommendations of the Comiriission were considered by the Government of India in a Resolution, 
Beoommondations of tho Vo".-- 2H...I O.-tober, 18S4, in which tho proposals of tho Commission, 

Commission as to high oduoa- so far as they coneei'ti advanced education, were summarized (in paragmph 30) 
tion summarized. in the following wor<ls : — 

“ That for all kinds of snob edacatioir private elTor-t should in future be iircreasingly and mainly relied on, 
and that cver-y form of private effor t should be systematically oneournged in such ways as these : 

(«) By clear*ly sliowing that, wbil.st existing State institutions of the higher order should bo maintained in 
complete cffieicney, wherever they are necessary, the improvement and extension of mstitutions 
under private managers will be the principal care of tho Department. 


• Report of the Indian Education CommisBion (1882j, p. 468 also p. 478. 
t lb., pp. 4G8, 460. t lb., p. 470. 
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(h) By leaving private manaj^ers free to develop their institutions in any way^consistent with offlcieiu y, 
and the protection of neighbouring institutions from unfair competition. 

(c) By insisting on all institutions, maintained from public funds and under official management, refraining 
from unduo competition with corresponding aided schools, by sucli means as charging lower 
fees. 

(il) By liberal rates of aid, so long as aid is needed. 

(<?) By cooperation in the gradual i-ai.sing of fec.s, so that less and loss aid may be l•c(plircd ; and 
(/) favouring the transfer to bodies of native gentleimm of all advanced insLitutimis maintained 

from public funds, which can bo so transferred without injury toecliieation generellv.” 

Such being the summary of tho recommendations of the Couftnissioii, tlic f Jovei-nment of India, in the 
Decision of Government as ahovemontioned Itesolutimi, recorded the following passjige, wliieh is important 
to policy of withdrawal from as indicating the final decision of (loverinueiifc in regard to the policy of the 
high education. witlidrawal of tho Slate from advafiecd edmnition : — 

“ The Government of India accepts tho cautions and wcll-considorcd jvroposals of I he Commission on flu* 
K 11 bject of tho gradual withdrawal of Government from tho charge of institutions of a high order, and esjjeeially 
from colleges. These recommendations ai-o (piito in accordance with tho polii^y of n()vernmt‘nf., as cxplii,iiied in 
paragraph 10 of tho Resolution appointing the Commission. ♦ * * * ♦ * it is left to tluUjooal Govei ii- 

ments to give etTect to tlio rocommendaf ions on this subject, gradually, and as locul (*ii-(*iiinsf ances permit. It is, 
as has been repeatedly declared, in no degree f he wish of tho Government of India to discourage higli education 
in any way Avhatover. On the contrary it believes it to be one of ifs most imiiortant duties to spread and foster 
it, Wbatit specially, however, desires, is to S(5euro assistance to the limited funds of the Stat(i hy calling fort h 
every available pri vale agency in eonneetion with cveiy branch of public insti-iiction. 1 1 is in eonneei ioii with 
bigli edueatiou, and in view of the direct pecuniary advantages wliieh it holds out to fhose wlio follow it. that 
the Goveriinieiit thinks it can most properly insist on the fullest development of tho pj'ineiple of self-help.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 


MORAL TRAINWG AND RLLIGIOUS TKACJIING IN COLLEGKS. — VlPDVS OK TIIK INDIAN 
EDUCATION COMMISSION.— MR. KASliJNATJl TRIMBUK TELANO'S DISSKNTI KNT 
MINUTE.— VIEWS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS AND THE DECISION OF 
, THE GOVERNxMENT OF INDIA UPON THE SUB.IKCT. 

Besides dealing with statistics and numerous details connoctod with Collegiate Eduention, the Education 

Views of the Commission as Commission al.so considered some important matti-rs of pi-ineiplo relat iug to 
to moral and religious instruc- the nature of the education itself. Among tlieso subjects fheir views us fo 

moral training and religious tea-ehing in colleges deserve* special utfeiit iou, Jis 
relating to points of permanent interest to th43 well-wisliera of High English Education in India, The views of the 
Commission may be quoted in theii* own words : — 

“ The subject of moral training in colleges is I’oplcte with difficulties — difficulties, ]n)we\er, that are niaiidy 

_ , practical. For there is no dilTerenee of opinion as to moral training b(*iin»’ as 

Moral training la Collogos. » • i, . i , , .■ i 

nectissaiy as mtcll(*etiial or physical training, and noihssent Irom the pnnei])le 

that a system in which moral training was wlmlly neglected would be unworthy of the iiann; of c*liication. Noj-, 

again, is there any difference of opinion as to the moral value of tho love of law and order, of tlui resfiect for su[)4*) i(u 

of the obedience, regCilarity, and attention to duty which eviJiy well-condiicte l colh'gt* is calculuted to jn-omoti*. 

All tITese have, by the nearly uni ver.snl consent of the witnesses, done a great < leal to elevate the inoi-al tone utni 

improve tlie daily praetieo of the great bulk of tliose who liavo been ti-ained in the collegfjs of India. Tin? 

degree in which different colleges have exerted a moral influence of this kind is probably as various us the th*gr(*(i 

of success that has attended tho intellectual training given in them, and ha.s doubtless been diiferent in all 

colleges at different times, depending as it does so largely on the character and p(;rsonal influence of tho Ihuncipal 

and Profes.sors, who may form the staff at any given period. So far, all tho witnos.scs, and proh.lhly all intelligent 

men, arc substantially agreed. Difficulties being when the question is raised whether good can lie done by distinct 
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moral teacliiiii?, over and piovo tlio moral auporviaion which all admit to be and useful, and which all desire 
to HOC irifido Tiioro tlioroui,di than it is at present. In colleges supported by Missionary Societies, in the Anglo- 
Muhammadan College, Aligarh, and in at least one other college under native management, the attempt has been 
made to give RU(di moral ttmohing on the basis of religion. In Govcniment Colleges there has been no attempt at 
direct mortal teaeliing. in them entire relianeehas, as a rule, been placed on such moral supervision as can be oxert- 
imI din*ing college hours, and on sucli opportunities for indirect moral lessons as ai’e afforded by the study of the 
ordinary test-books and by the occ ui*i*encps of ordinary academic life. Religious education, and the possibility of 
(‘oTinecting it with CovernmeTit (\dleges, wo shall consider separately. The present point is tho possibility or 
wisilom of introdneing distinct moi’jil teaching in places where th<!ro is no religions instruction. The question that 
WMS put to bring out tho views of «)ur witf.iesses on tlie point stood thus : Docs definite instruction in duty and 

the principles of moral conduct occupy any ]»lace in the (^)lll•se of (lovernhient (V)lh‘ges and Schools ? — Have you 
any suggestions to make on tins subject ? — None of the witnesses raised any objection in priiuaplc to such instruc- 
tion being given. A considci-ahle number held t hat tli(‘re is no ncc*d for such instruction, and two of these, tho 
Principals of Covci-nmcnt (kdlcges in Romhay and Madras, held that no good result can flow from devoting a distinct 
portion of lime totlic tt'aching of (luty and the princijde.s of nu>i*al coinluct.. Some also held that tho pracl ical 
ilitliciiltics in tin* way of introducing moral instruction into (lovernnumt Colleges, are so great, that it is expedient 
to Icavi* mattci's as they are. Tlu' gr-cat majority, however, of the witnesses (hat dealt witli tlui (piestion a-t all, 
expressed a strong di‘sirc that dclinile moral insti-uci ion should form part of the College (anirse. If we may judge 
l)V the utterances of the ^vl(ne^ses, tlH*re is in ( ht* N<»rth- Western Provinces and tho Punjab a deep>seatod and 
w nh'sproad fooling that disoiplitio ami moral snporv ision |•o(juire to he siipplomoiitL'd by dofinito instrnollon in the 
pi'ineiples of morality. Tho fooling socmis not to lx? so strong in tho proviiioos whore Western education has been 
long(‘r ami more tirmly estal)li.shod, hut some of the witnesses in every Province, and some of every class, Native 
and Knro]K*an (Hpially, hast* asserted (hat there is urgent need (hat th(‘ pr'iiici[)h‘S of morality should bo definitely 
e\p<)iimle<l. A l•eviL■^v <»f the ov idimeo seems to sliow that moral instruction maybe introduced into tlio Course 
of ( lovoi'nniont (^»ilog(N, williout objoolion anywhere, and in sonu? Provinces with strong ])Opnlar approval. Tlioso 
who wish (lotiiiilo moral instruct ion to lie int rodiioiMl, gom‘i*ally a(lveoalo tin' lt‘af*hing of some moral text-book. No 
one however, lias [lointod to any to\t-bo«)k that ho is prepared to rooommond for innmsliato introduction. One 
witness lias indicated a ditlionlty that inquires consideration, r/v., that if morality he introduced as a definih* sub- 
ject of study, a demand will certainly arise for t('sting protieiem;y in it by means of examinations, and that while, 
on the one hand, ae([uainlaiiee witli llioories of morality Implies no imu-al improvement, on the other, examinations 
<*aii never test actual gi'owth in [iraetieal inoj'ulity. The dilUeulty 1 bus suggixsted is that students will not pay 
st'riiuis attentinn to (lie moral instruction given tliem unless it is made to tell in their favoui* at University or 
otluM* public, examinations. It is certainly undisira hie to attempt to gangii moi*ality by moans of the University, 
Init it seems too unfavourable an estimaie of Indian stiKhmts to hold l.hat tliey care for nothing beyond passing or 
standing well at exairiinat ions ; oi- even if such a state of feeling be too pi’ovalent at present, it st‘oms premature to 
argue that no bettei’ state' of feeling can be induced. * 

“ Coviu-nmenl having deliberately adojited I im policy of religious neutrality, there is no religions teaching in 
Rollgious Teaching in col- colleges managed liy the Di'partnu'iit of Education. The Grant-in-uid 

leges. System is based upon the same })olicy, and it might, therefore, seem that the 

siibjei^t of religious li-acliing in aided eollcges has no place in tlie Report of this (kminiission. Nor would it if the 
^|ue^tion luid not liecii ralsi’d by some of (be witnesses, wbetboi* another policy tbau tlie present be not equally eon- 
siNti'ut with till' i'eligi«)iis ueutiality of Coverniin'nt. (V)lleges, (lie ])oliey, namely, not of exelnding all religions, but 
of giving equal facility for insl riiel ion in them all. This has been .advocated by sevt'inl luitivo wiincsscs, especially 
in tlu* Punjab. The ai’gTinu'nt addneetl in favour of such a policy seems generally to be, tliat the minds of students 
an* so lilled with their seeulai studies, that religion drops out of vfew’ and ceases to iiitliience them, and that homo 
intliien<*(i has bdeii found in ])iaclii'e too weak to counteract tlie anti-religions nr ratln'r non-religious, infiuence 
which exclusive attention to the subjects studied at college is exerting: Thi- is expre.ssed, as follow’s, by one who 
pleads strongly foi* i change? in tliis i-esjx'ct. ‘(yJiildren are sent to si'hool as soon as they are able to talk and 
move about freely, and tli(*y s])end a number of years in sebool, until, in fm-l, tliey are passed out a.s full-blown 

R. A.’s, or seine siicli thing Their whole time and alt tuitiim being devoted to school-books, they fall 

\a‘iy little under xvliat is called the homo inftuenec The unfavourable impressions which the children 

receive in the school, for a series of years, a' the early jmrt of their age, sit deej) in their hi'arts and exert a very 
demoralising iiillnence upon them in after-life, to the prejudice of themselves and of those who come. in thoir 
w'ay. Will Goverfment tolerate such a state of things ? Will it still persist in a policy which excludes religion 
from tlie State edJ1^ation, but encourages something wliicdi is anti-religious, though in the most indhect manner ? * 
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The remedy proposed is that Government should employ teachers of all prevalent fclms of relij^ion to ffivo 
instruction in its colleges, or should, at least, give such teachers admission to its colleges if their services a l o 
provided by outside bodies. We are unable to recommend the adoption of any plan of this kind. However 
praiseworthy the feelings that underlie siicli a proposal, we ai-o sati.sfied that no siicli scheme can be reduced to 
practice in tbe pi*esent state of Indian HoiAotj, The system of gTants-in-aid wms in f)art designed to meet the 
dilliculty coriiplaiiied of, and those who regret the ahsence of religious h‘aching from (lovernnnmt Colleges are at 
liberty to .set up colleges, giving full j*eeoguition to the religious principles they prefer. In doing this, lh(‘v should 
bo most liberally helped, and it may be worth while to poiut out that the successful estahlishment of li college 
in which .any form ol religion is inculcated, would not lo.se its eiTect even tliough the Hovei-nmcni (\)lIego in which 
religion is not (aught should continue to l)o maintained beside it. Students cannot l)e kcj)t }ii»ai*t, uiid «*anuot hut 
alTect one another. Any iniluence, whether good or bad, that is felt among the students in one (‘olh-o-e ^|„ea. Is. 
rapidly to tho.se of another that is near it. Thu.s, tho.se who regard any particuhn* form of religious h-aeliiiig as ;i 
good thing, may he sure that by e.stablishing a colh'ge in which such teacliing is iniparte.l. t hey mv iidlueneing 
not only the students their own eolhge may attr,act, hut the .students in (lo\ ei-iimcnt Colleges as well.”* 

In another jiai’t of tlndr Uepoi’t the Ia]u(‘aiioii ( ommission have madt* the l«dlo\N ing ol)S(*rvat ions in regal'd 
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to the possibilitie.s of giving cnconnigemeut to ndigums instruct ion 

“ Again, then* is I lie important (jucstioii nf M'ciiring a religious elenimit. 
in Higher Kduealloii, oj* at all (*V(‘nts ol tlu'i'O hi'ing no praetii'al himlranei* 
to the pr('S('ncc of such an clenn'iit wlu'ii the peopl(‘ of tlic country wish for it. 'I’lu* (‘\ideiie(‘ we liaxi* 
taken shows that in .some Proxinccs there is a »leeply-scated and widely-spread <lcsire thal eullnie and r<>ligi()n 
should Mot he divorced, ami that this d(*sir(* is shavi'd hy some representativt's of native tlnaiglil in (‘verv 
Province. In (hAcnnment Institutions this desire cannot he gratilied. The declared nentralit\ of the State 
forbids its coniu'cting the iiistit ul ions dirt'ct ly maintained by it xvith an\ one fonn of faith; and the other 
alternative of giving CMpuil facilities in such institutions for the inculcation of all forms of faith invr)lves 
practical ditliculties xvliich we believe* to be insuperable. In Ohapter VI. we have* shown that we an- not inse'iisihh* 
to till* high value of the moral discipline and example Avhich (lovernment Institutions ai'e al)I(‘ to alToi'd ; ])ut we 
have also shown that wi* ri‘gard something beyond this as ilesiiable for llu* iorniiition of idiar.'icler and t he 
awakening of Ihoiiglit. To eneonrage the estalilishmeiil. of institutions of widely different. t\pes, in wliich may 
be inculcated such forms of faith as v.arious sections of the community may ai'cept, whether sidi* by side witli, 
or ill siK'cession to, (rovernmeut Inst iliitioiis, is om* mode in wlii(‘h this dillleulty ran be praelieall\ sohed, thompi 
it is a mode not free from objections and even dangers of itsowii. It is cli'ai* t hat wliatex er ot lier (dforts in 
this dii'cetion may be made, sncli em'ourageinent would bi* alTordeil in a liigh degree liy the w it lidiawal of 
Government Institutions, when the peojile {rrofe.ssed (heir desire and manifested thi'ir abilitv to eslahlisli an 
institution in which special religious instruction could la* given. It is true tliat a ( Joveriimi'iit or ot h(‘r seeubir 
lustitiition im*ets, how(*ver incomjiletely, the educational w'ants of all religious sects in any loea lit \ , and thus 
reulers it easier for them to combine tor educat iomil jmrposes ; w’liih* a, denominational college runs some risk of 
confining its beiii'fits to ii particular section of tlic eommunify, and tliiis, of deepening the lines of dilVereiiee alr*eadv 
existing. Still this is a solution of tin* difficulty suggested liy tin* Despatch of IS.^t, wliicli e\pi •esses the hope 
that ‘ Institutions conducted by all denominations of Ghristians, Hindus, JMahomedans, Parsis, Siklis, Iluddliists, 
Jains, or any other religious jiersuasions, may he affiliated to the Unixersilies, if they are found to alVord tin* ri‘(|iiisit.e 
course of study, and e.an he depended upon for the eertifieutes of eonduet which will he rcipiired.' A]»art from 
the strictly moral Ol* religious aspect hf t his (juestion, we may point, out that tlie existence of inst if iit ions of Hie 
various classes t bus refei’red to, will eoid rihule to the intellectual develojmicnt of the Indian ( ’ommiiiiil \ , b\ arousing 
enquiry on the highest themes of human thought, and thus helping to mi‘et wdiat is probabix tin* greatest 
danger of all higher education in India at pri^icnt -the too exclusive attention to the mere passing of examin- 
ations and to the jiersomil advantages to be derived thei'’t*from.”t • 

Holding such views as to religious insii-uctioii, the (amimissioii, in paragia[)li made, tufcr afia^ the 

folloxving recommendat ions upon the subject of moral teacliing: - 

Recommendation as to a “(8). That an attempi Iv mmlr fo im ixtre a nioru/ ir.vfJiook, hasrd upnn Ihr 
Text-Book for moral instruc- . . i t t , • n . i 

fmalamental pnnciplvs of natural rrlujiou^ aucli an may be taiiyht in all ioa'mi- 

* ment and non~Uovvrnmvnt Colleges. 

“( 9 ). That the Trine ! pal or one of the Trofessors, in each (rovernmeni and Aided College^ deliver to each oJ the 

College Classes, in every Session, a series of lectures on the duties of a man and a cifi::en."'l 


^ Report of the Indian Edneation Commission (1882); pp. 29i'296. 

15 


f IL., pp. 459, 400. 


Il > , p. 312. 
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These' recommoTicla|^ons evoked a stroug and able dissent from one of the most distinguished native members 
Mr. Telang’s dissentient Mi- Commission, the late Mr. Kashinath Trimbuk Telang, CM.E., whose 

nuto against the preparation untimely death has recently depnvcd the Bombay High Court of one of the 
of a Moral Text-Book and ablest Native Judges. His views re])rosent the opinions of the more advanced 
lectures. [ndijuj educationists, and in view of the importance of the subject to 

whieli tiiey relate and the ability with which they are expounded they may be quoted m eMeinso : — 

“ 1 next proceed to consider two Reeommeiidatioii.s which deal with a point, certainly one of the most important 
in eoiincetiou with education. I allude to tho Recommendation regar'diiig moral eduoation in colleges. In stating 
the opinions wliieh I have foi nied on thi.s point, J know I run a certain risk of misinterpretation. But J am bound 
to say that, after the best eoiiside/vitioii which i liavo been able to give to the Recommendations made by the Coni- 
.mission, and the arguments adduced in support of them, f am still strongly of opinion that tlitj proposed measures 
will be impotent for good sind may result in mi.s(diief. [ will first take up tlie latter of tlie two Recommendations 
referred to. 'fhat pres(M i])es that a series of lectures on tho duties of a man and a cit izen should be delivered in 
eac.h college In each Session. Now, first, what is the object of this new defiarture — for it is a new departure — in 
our systimi <»f aeadeinieal instruction p ^lany of tho.se who recommend this new dijparture, admit that there is nothing 
in tin; characti‘r of the students of our State; (^dleges, taken as a ehi.ss, wliich can be used in suppoi't of this recom- 
mendation. OtInTs, however, of the same mode of thinking, have distinctly .said tliat the elTects of education in onr 
State; (N)ilcges on tin; morals * of tho students has certainly boon mischievous, not to say disastrous. One gentleman, 
who Inis particularly active in what I e.annot help elniractersing as tho misguided ami mischievous 

agitation which preceded the a[)pointment of the Ooimiiission, has held up to the gaze of the Britisli public 
a pietiu ‘0 of the elfeels of State ediicafiou in India (SV/' Mr. Johnstone’s ‘ Our Kdiieatlonal Policy in India,’ 
p.iges XV, S, 10, *20), which, if it is a fait liful one, would certainly justify sonu' now depart ni*o in tho direction 
indicated. But is it. a raithful picture ? On tliat we have a stateni(?nt submitted to the (Vnnmission by five 
gmdlcnu'ii of tin; same party as tin; author of the pamphlet above alluded to. Tliesi; gentleuum undertake to say 
that ‘ the result of ( loverniiieut so-inilled neutrality, Inis been, hj cowinon ctDincnf^ deiddedly injurious from a moral 
and religious point of view.’ AVhat tlie.so gent lemon mean by ^common consent ’ it is not very ea.sy to understand. 
The evidence l>cf(»r(; tin; Commission (which is summarised in tlio Report, (dinptcr Vlj, is absolutidy overwhelm- 
ing in fjivour of tin; reverse of that whicli these gentl(;men descrilH; as admitted by ‘ common consent.’ And 1 owe 
it. to tho system under whicli J, myself, and many of my iViimd.s have lasm nurtured, to put it sohunnly on record 
that, in my judgimnit, the cdiarges made against that system are wholly and absolutely unsustainable ; and are the 
results of imperfeet or invjudiced observation, and hasty general i.sat ion ])ut into words by I’andom, and often reek- 
le.>,s, rludofie. I do not (hmy that thi*ro may be individnals among im;ii of tin; idass to whicli I have Uie honour to 
lu long, who liave strayed away, more or less widely, from the path of* Jionour and virtue. But if that fact alTords 
suUlcient gi'onnd for a eondenination of our .system, what system, I would usk, is there undei’ tho sun whiidi will 
not liiivo to h(* similarly eondemned H A eonsidi'rahlo portion of the sensational talk that is going about on this 
subject is, I feel persuaded, duo to ti misap[dicatiou of that unliappy [dirasc — ‘ Kdiicate<l Native.’ Tliat misapyli- 
catioii is referred to u]Kin another point in tho Report {srr Cliapter Vlll), hut it is necessary to enter a caveat with 
regard to it in this coniieelion also. On the one hand, it is mniiiuHl, and of course quite erroneously, to those who 
have acquired smne knowl(;dge of the English language ; and on the other, it is extended, equally ernmooiisly, to 
tli(js(Mvln), like Macaulay’s Iheneliimni, liave just learnt enough English to j-(‘ad Addison with a dictionary. Tho 
latti-i’ errui’ is the nne whiidi must he .s])ecially giiariled against in diseussioiis like the presmit. 

“ But it may he .sai<l that tho new departure, if not justified hy the Injurious elTi'cts of the system hitherto in 
Iiocturos on the duties of a voKtu-, niuy still l.e jiistiKo.i in the giouml that it is calcuhited to strengthen 
man inotHcacioua 'for Moral tin; benetieial elTeets of tfiat .system. And hero 1 am prepared to join issue with 
Training. those who maiiitian that it wifi have any such opm-atioii. 1 cordially accept the 

dictum of Mr.* Matt hew Arnold, tliat ‘conduct is tlirec-fourths of life, and a man who works for conduct works for 
more than a man who works for intelligence.’ And, therefore, T should he qulh; willing to join, as indeed 1 have 
joined, in any l{eeomnu;ndat.ion encouraging such‘A\ork for conduct’ {.seethe Bombay Provincial Report, page 148). 
But 1 cannot pi-rceive that ‘ Lectures on the duties of a Man and a Citizen ’ at a (’ollege, constitute such ‘ w(«-k ’ at 
all. In a primary school, lessons on Pm duties of a man would pn-hably ho usi;ful ; in a secondary school they 
would jir'ohahly lx; innocuous; but in a collegiate instirutioii they viould probably be neitlier useful nor 
innocuous. At the eaidiest stage ot a st idcnl's life, ignorance of what is right is probably an important force, 
and then to correct that ignorance, moral lessons ai'o a perfectly appropriate agency ; although, even here, I 

* Bishop Meurni’s Btatoment (page 3) pronoanooB an nnfuvoarablo judgment on onr Bjratem. His language is onriougly like that 
used agaiusb the University of Paris in days gone by. C/. Schools and Universities oa the Continent, By Mr. M. Arnold; p, ES, 
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Bhoiild bo inclined to rely nrioix? upon ‘ lessons ’ like Mi.ss Edgeworth’s,* * * § for instiiiuM*, lliose like the oxtrncis 

from ‘ The whole Duty of Man,’ by D. A. Eisdalo, which wei-e published in llonibay at the Amei’ican Mission 
Pi’oss, in 1841. When the student lias advanced to a secondary .schf>ol, inucli oF the ignorance ahovc rcFi'rred 
to has presiiinably given place to knowledge. Ihitslill, flie habit of analysis and eril ieisin is in a very nidi- 
nientar}" condition, and such lessons will, in all probability, do little haiin. Hui iF colh'giMti' ediical ion is to 
subserve one of iis most imjiortant purposes, and is to cultivate the intelligiMU-e so as to cnabh* it to weigh 
arguments and form independent judgments, then these moral le.s.sons pi esmit an cut iivly diireivnf aspi'ct. At 
that stage, it IS almost entirel}' unnecessai’y to instruet 1 h<‘ intelligence, wdiile it is of great use tr) discipline the 
will and to cultivate the feelings. Tin* proposed hadnres will, I feai’, lia\(‘ little <>i* im elTect in this latter direc- 
tion ; while, in some imlividnal cases, their elVei-t in the Formm- direction, lieing meant to ojierate net on the intelha-t 
but on c<mdiii‘t, may bo the I’cverse of that which is desired, snniething liU(‘ that on the (’aniliridgi* sehnlai*, about 
whom T read many >ears ago, whose first doubts about the di\in(! eharacter of Christ ianity were saitl to ha\e been 
roused by a study of ‘ Ihiley s Evidenc.es.’ 'L'hat sensi* of moral responsibility in man which impi-ess(*d Kant with 
the same aw'C as the sta,i*ry hiaivens, can reem’ve no strengthening fi'om led ui*es on t In* diil ies of a man, any more 
than the awe wdiich the starry heavens inspire can be jirodiu'od by lecluri’s on tin* i-ings oF Satinai or the phases of 
the moim. Such st rengthening must come tVom t he einot ions and the will bi'ing worked upon by tin* histories 
of great movem(*nts, the liv(‘S of gi'cat men, and the songs of great [loets. It must come IVom the training of tin* 
will and the emot ions liy the a.(‘fual details of ae.ademie lifi*, by the elevat ing contact f with gotnl professors and 
ft'llow-stud(*nts, by the constant cng.igement of t In* attt*nf ion on the ennobling pursuits of lilciat tire, .sciimci*, 
and philosophy; by the necessity, so nlt.cn Felt, Mo si'oiai didights and livi* laborious da\s; ’ and, eviii in our \ery 
modern State ( ’olleges of t his country, though on a \erv humble scab*, by Mhat mass of eont iiiuoiis 1 radii ions, 
ahvays ]M)wu*rful and genei-all'^ iiobh*,' of whicdi M r. (.1 ladst<me ^ s[)oke so ehapiently in his inaugural address to 
the University of Edinburgh, 

“ d’hat. is the only course of moral education In which I hav(* any faith, ddiat is fin* course wdiich alone, in 
my opinion, can lx* I'llicacious, Lectures on the duties of a man can at. the Ih-.sI, only fcad to tin; ‘cold decrees of 
the brain.’ d’ln'y havi* little or no efllcacy in cooling <lown the ‘hot tenipi’r, which h*a|)sover’ t hose deci'ces. 
These nIcws might be easily suppoi't(‘d by a. mass i»f authority, but F will onl) refei* hen* to that of one who is at- 
once a. wrifi'r on iSfoi-al IMiilo-.oph \ , a Univa-rsity Pi*ofessor of fin* sann* suliject, ami a (’haiiauaiioF a. Sidiool 
Hoard in Scotland. 1 allinh' to Prol(‘SSor (.’ald(*rw ood, who has said in his i*ecent work on d’eaching ; its Knds and 


Means that ‘moral training is gained, not so mmdi by Formal inculcat i(Ui of duty, as b\ piacticeiii wadl-doing 
throughout the common engagmiienfs of life’ (page 7d ; and .sec also pag<‘S ‘Jo, Md, pj.d, iVc*.). 

“So far L have di-alt only with tin* lli’st part of the H(‘connn'unlal i(»n. d’ln* second part , dealing w it h the 

duties of a citizen, appears to me to stand on a S(uncwhat dilliu*! ni footing. 

Lectures on the duties of a 
citizen inadvisable 

distinguished from social, morality. Lectures on thlssuhjcet may he of nsi*, 
as^lio subject- is one on wbieli tlu're Is some real iginn-anei*, wbicdi may be dispelled by h'clnri's aihlrcss('d to ilio 
intellect. Hut I must own that I am afraid of the practical operation of this part of tin* Ib'commcndat ion. In 

ordinary times, it may not be very niatt'i'ial one >vay or the other, tbougb c\a*n in oiilinaiy linu's, om* lam 

the inconvenient l■(‘snlls which may How from it. Hut in times of e\«*itemeMt, such as those ibroiigb which wc ba\e 


seems to be intended to p«)int ratlnu* to what may be culled polit ical, as 


scarcely yad cnn*rgcd, I much fcaiMbaf I be result will be to <lrag tin* scim'Iic dignity of tin* aeadeniy into the In-at- 
and dust of ])lal form warfare. If the Ih-ofcssor’s Iccturc.s tmid t«) tcacli 1 he jnijiils t he dii t v ol suhmi.^''inn to the 
vu'(*w.s of (lovernmcut-, without- a murmur of dissatisra<*tion, thiu'e is sure to come up a. set of Liberal 1 1 'rciMiicilcablcs, 
who will coniphiin that (lovauaimciit is cmUaivouring to (*iishi\e the inti'llect of 1 be nat ion. II ! In* 1 'rolcssor’s 
lectures are si4ppo.sod to lead ill the ()])])ositc direct ion, ldn*?-e will be some d’oiy l?-iccon<ilcal)lcs I’lsnly to spring 
ii|) and say, even more loiully and ipiite as erroneously' as tln'V are saying it now', lli.il I he colleges sujiportcil 
fn>m St-a-it? rev'cnucs are bol-beds of sedition. § d’his is almost certain to occui* in tinic*^ ol c\«-i( ciiumt. It may not 
unlikely occur in ipiiet times also. And with this risk, I confess', it seems to me that t be advantages of such 
lectures will have been dearly purchased. If it is argued that the Professors In oin* colh*ges are not now' pnwented 
from *do ing that whiidi may afford a target for similar demmeiut ion, my leply is that the Proles.surs may well 


* Notwithstanding Dr. VVliatcly’s protost, in a note in his oflitiori of Bacon’s Essays . 

t Cf. Matthew .\ri.wkl in Nliiricrnfk Century (November; l'i82}, p, 714. 

t Sec Glc'iningti of Vast Y'cnrjf, Vol. Vll, p. 18. . 

§ Cf. (rladstone'A (ilctiningft, Vol. Vll, p. 13 ; and the evidence of Sir William Weddorhurn and Mr. Wordsw'artli, and the TTonoiir- 
ablo Amir Ali. Mr. John.sione, in the ])am]»]itot above referred to, attacks us on this f^round also, but his framo o| rnlnd may be jiidgod 
of by his unhappy roforerKya to the necessity of the Vernacular Press Act — a point on wliich one need not now wl.stc a single sy liable. 
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do what they deem prop(^^ in their private capacity as citizens. But it becomes a very different thinp^ when they 
deliver lectures at college, in their capacity as Professors appointed by the State for the express purpose. The 
position on that ])oint is exactly analogous to the position on the point of religious instruction, under the Despatch 
of 1850, Sections 59 -61. 

“ I now come to the other Uecomrnondation. The whole theory of moral education here adopted is one which 

I consider erroneous in prin(!i[)le, and likely to be bad in practical operation, 
ns tending to witlidraw attention from the necessity of making, not one or two 
Jioiirs of academic life, but the whole of it, a period of moral education, ifolding 
that view, it follows, of course, that I cannot accept the suggestion about the ISloral Text-book. But further objections 
to tluit suggestion are stall'd in tlie Bomba5 Provincial Ueport, to which I st ill adhere. I will only add that the view 
there enunciated receives support from the history of a similar experiment tried many years ago in Ireland. No less 
a person than Archhlshop Whatcly endeavoured to do for the elements of Christianity what Bishop ^lounn proposes, 
and the Commission recommends, should be done for the elements of morality based on Natural Ueligion. With what 
result? The (ext-hook wjis written, a])proved, sanctioned for use, and used, in the Irish schools, both Protestant and 
Homan Cutliolic. TJien the I ide turned, and the book had to he abandoned, and Ai-chbishop Whately himself, the Ijord 
Justice (dirisl ian, utid Mr. Baron Creenc resigned their seats on the School Board, upon the ground that what was done 
was a l)ri;arh of faith with the pi'ople.'*^ Tt is not necessary to enipiirc which, if either, of tho parties to the contest 
was in tile Av long. The lesson to be derived from the occurrence is eiiually clear and equally entitled to ‘give 
us pause ' in the coiii-se on which wc arc ireommcnded to enter, whether the fault in that particular matter lay 
with the Protestants or the Homan Catholics; Avith Archbishop Whately or Avith Archbishop Murray, or his 
successor. 

“ I will only aild one Avord hcj*e, with respect to the question of religious instruction which was raised before 

the ( s>mniission. T deeply synijiathise Avilh the demand of some witiies,ses, 
wliose evidence has come before us, that provision should be made in our 
educational system for that religious instruction, witliout which, as Lord 
Hipou declared before tlie Uidversity of Calcutta, all education is inqa'ifect. T sympathise with this demand, 
but do not see my Avay to suggest any feasible means of satisfying it. There are only two pos.sil)le modes, which 
(;an be adopted in justice and fairness, of practically imparling ridigious instruction. Either you must teach the 
principles common to all religions, under the name of Natural Hcligion, or you must leach the princif)les of each 
religious ci'i'cd to the students whose parents adopt that creed. The diOiimlties of these alternatives have been 
indicated l)y no less an aut hority than Mr. (>obden (sec his speeches, page 588, c/ scr/.) Those ditliculties are 
certainly not less gi'cat in this country thati in bhigland. They appear to mo to bo so great that we must 
be content to ‘ take refuge,’ as it has been e.xpressed, ‘ in the remote haven of retuge for tho educatiordsts tlie 
secular system.’ But 1 would also point out to all those Avho ask tor this religious education, that tlie cultivation 
of those feelings of liuman nature to which religion ufipi'uls is not even now imtirely’^ neglected, and that the further 
direction to be given to tliose feelings, according to tho principles of each religious creed, ought tobe uiiderialven, 
as it is best ciiiried out, not by a (lovernmeiit like tin* Brit ish Indian (u)A'ernmeiit,t but by the Professors of the 
sevei-al creeds. ‘ Uiidcu' the legislation of 180(5,’ says Mr. Matthew Arnold J ‘it was not permitted to public 
schools to he denominational. The laAV required that the instruction in tliLUn should be such as to train its reci- 
pients for the exercise of all social and (Miristiau Adrtues, but no dogmatic religious insti'uction Avas to be given by 
the U'acher, or was to be given in tho school. Measures were to be taken, howtwer, said the law, that the scholar 


Religious 

practicable. 


instruction im- 


should not go Avithout tho dogmatic teaching of the communion to which he belonged. Aiteonliugly, the Minister of 
the HoTno Uepai'tmeiit exhorted by circidar the Ministers of the ditferent communions to co-opei'ato with the 
(iovei'iiiiient ill carrying the nuAV law into execution, by taking upon themselves tho religious instruction of tlie 
school children belonging to theii* persuasion. Tho religious auThorities replied favourably to this apfieal, and 
nowhere, jierhiips, has the instruction of the people been more eminently i-eligious than in Holland, Avhile the public 
schools have, hy law, remained unsect arian.’§ That seems to me to indicat^e, though only in a general Avay, tho 
true pi'oeeduro to be followed in this matter by^ those who are dissaiistied with tlie religious results of oui educa- 
tional system. Home agencies of this sort, more or less organised, more or less powerful, are at present Avorking. 
Wlieiber a more complete organisation Avill bring out results more .satisfactory to tliose who are now asking for a 


• Life of Dr. Whately. By Miss Whately, Vol. II, p. 264. 
f C/. (Iladtiione'fi (lleaniriyx^ Vol. VI I, p. 109. 

X "Report of till' Education Commission (1861), Vol. IV, page 139 ; and mc page 161, Still tho schools wore called ‘Godless* 
(sec page 144) in Iliiland. 

§ Cf, tho quotation from Sir R. Peel, in the cvidonce of Mr, Wordsworth. 
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change, is a matter upon which I own I am somewhat sceptical. And some of the ground* of my Rce])lic*ism liavo 
been ab’eady indicated in wliat I liave said abt)vo, on the kindred question of moral e<lucation. Hut at all events, on 
this I am quite clear, that oui- institutions for secular instruction should not bo cnihai rasscd by any meddling with 
religious instruction ; for such meddling, among other mischiefs, will yield results which, on the religious side will 
satisfy nobody, and on the secular side will bo <listineily retrograde. *”t 

The proposals of the Indian Kdiication Commission, in regard to tlie introduction of a Moral Text-book in 
Views of the Local Govorn- Colleges, met with very scanty support from the Local ({oveniments. In 
ments as to introduction of a Madras, “ no belief is reposed in tho vii'tiics of a sail able Abu-al Text-book, 
Moral Toxt-book. based upon tlie fundamental principles of Natural Religion, even w(‘i*o its pre- 

paration possible. Nor is any credit given to tho efficacy of leetiin-s oit the duties of a man and a citi/(«n. The 
proposal, would necessitate a scrutiny of the Professor’s social and political views, to which this ( lovei-nment is in 
the strongest manner opposed.” His Excelloney tho (Governor of Jhmibay was not prepared to say 1 liat tin* pro- 
posal was impracticable, but thought it no easy matter to arrange a. text-boijk which would be gmierally aciv'plable, 
or wdiieli could bo pressed on both (lovernmont and Tion-Clovernment (^dhges. The Lieiilenant-dovei'iKH* of the 
North-Western Provinces was unable lo su[)poi‘t llie jirojeet. Ho tliougbt it no pa, i t of the functions of a (lovern- 
mont in India to draw up a code of morality, and issue it officially for llie instruction of students, sincts tbesc could 
hardly bo charged with ignorance of the commonly accepted code of civilised eonininnities, or Avith an acet‘ptanc(‘ 
of princifiles contrary to that code. Nor could Sir Alfnul Lyall ajiprove of a eoiicse of lcclnit‘s on (be duly 
of a man and a citizen. Possibly, no two 1’rofi‘ssors wonhl agree as to what. 1 bis <liil y consisted in ; and it was 
clearly undesirable to introduce into schools and colleges discussions on subjects lliat npiMusI out sui li a very 
Avide held of debate. Tlie Chief Commissioner of the Central Pi'oviiiees did nut like the jiroposals. Without a 
religious basis, a moral text-book could 1 h‘ litfle bet.tci* than a collection of copy-book maxims, 'rim course of 
a student’s reading and the influence of his Professors AA'ere far more potent factors in bis moral education, ami bad 
produced results in the matters of honesty, truthfulness, and gemual good-conduct, sucli as no text-book of 
morality could achieve. ■[; 

Upon this subject the Government of India, in its Re.solution No. dated tin' lidrd October ISSf, reviewing 
Decision of tho Government L<l‘n'ation Commi.ssion, made the following obscrvalions : — 

of India ua to tho proposed ” H is doubtful w bet her such a moral tc\t-bo»dv as is proposed cimld be 

Moral Text-book. introduceil Avitbout rai.sing a variety of burning (jiiesiions; a.ml, slromgly as 

it may be urged that- a jiurely secular education is imperfect, it does not appear probable that a, t(‘.xt-book of 
morality, sufficiently vague ami colourless, to be a.e.ceplcd by Christians, MalioimMlans and Ilindns, would do niueli 
ospoeially in the stage of eollogiato instruction, to remc«ly the delects or siqiply tijc sboriconiings »)f such an 
education. The same object ion apjiears to apply to the proposal that a serii's of l(‘cturt\s should bi« deliveied in 
each College on the duties of a, man ; and as to the proposed lectures on the diitli‘s of a citizen, Mr. 'ri'llang’s objec- 
tions at page ()PJ, of the Report, apiiear to be unanswerable. The Secretary of State intimaUs bis eoneiii-rcncc in 
the views of the Government of India on this ma.lt er, but adds that, [los.sibly, liercaftm* .some book in the nature 
of a Text-book of Aloral Rules may be Avritten of such iiiciit as to rentier its u.se desirable. In that event the 
question can bo reconsidered.” 

The matter, lioweviu*, did not ivsl tluue, as Tjord (b-oss, who siicct‘cde<l Lonl Kiinbcrl(‘y as Siaut tarv of State 

for Tmlia, took a .somewhat tlilfcrcnt view, and “ in a, Desjtatcli dalt'd tlu} 
^2l)(li September, LSS7, reqne.sted the Govci’inncnt of India to lake shqis for 
the prejiaration of a book suitable for use i»i schools in India. Heforc [las.sing 
hnal orders on the subject, tlm Government of India, rctjuesietl Ibe Local 
GovcT-nnients and Administrations to slat then* A iews as lo tin* l)(‘.st Avay of 
giving ciTect to the Avislies of the Secretary of State, Avludher by t In; a,do[)t ion id' new tc\l-bouks,^(tr the rev'ision 
of the existing books, in order to inti-oiliice into tliem extracts from the Aarions great wi itris who bavt* dealt with 
the question of 2)ers()nal conduct in its vai’ious as[)cets. The nipl/es jeeeived .‘-bow tlial t be majority of t be edu- 
cational authorities in l^iidia are of opinion that a text-laiok containing moral pi-ceepts oj* nih'S of pei’sonal conduct 
would 1)6 either useless or injurious, at least in schools, though tht*re is an etpnilly .strtmg consiuisns of ojiinion that 
good may bo done by the indirect teaching of moj’ality by means of illn.sl ra.l i v e stories in the leaders used in 
schools. A few, however, think that even this is uimeee.ssary, and that a good leaelu-r will find nu'.ins of giving 
moral instruction to liis jinpils vvitlioiit requiring any specially de.signed text-book or reader, Avhilo sucli helps will 

* Sco Morlcy^a Struggle for National Education^ pasatm. 
t Report of tho Indian Education Commission (1882); pp. G10-G14. 
t Sir Alfred Croft’s Kevieio of Education in India in 1580; p. 331, 332. 
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be of IK) KSf ill tlio liaT|''lH of a bad teaolicr. The ar^iiTnonts a^ainnt the inti’odiiction of a spooial text-book are so 
variouH that it is impossible to attempt a detailed analysis of them, but two or three extracts may be given. ‘ The 
only l(‘ssons in nn>rality which ai*«‘ likely to have a pnictieal elfect on a boy’s condnet in after-life are/ in the judg- 
ment of the tiicatenant-CTOvenior ()f the iVorth- Western Provinces, * those which are taught liim at home during 
his cliildhood, and which are rc'ceived by him from observation of his daily surroundings, and the tone of 
till* society in which ho gi'ows up. His Honour s(*es no sunicient gi’ound for believing that their salutary 
inlliiencc will be sti-engthened by instruction in the principles of Katural Heligion or natural morality, as laid 
bare in the lleshless skeh'tons of nioi-al text-books, prorn-iency in which may enable boys to trace the artieuhi- 
lions, but Tiever t(* con^t i iict foi* t IkmiiscIvi's a living semblance of a biglim* moral existence. The ditliculties of 
composing suitable moi-al Icxt-books for ♦tlie use of chihircn of Pastern oi-igin would be far greater than in the 
case of the cliildrcii of Pnglisli race, wdiose mimls, dispositions, and s\ mjiatbics are cast in a kindred mould 
to tliat of their t(*ach(‘i’s, uiul whose daily life is passed among scmies and s<KMctit‘s where the value attached to tho 
ohservanco of morality, in its several forms, is brought home to them more iinpri'ssivcly than in India. It is 
probabh' that, tho gri*atcr part of tho Mahomcdsin (‘oninmnity would still agres* wdth the d/c//f//«- at I ril^utcMl to tho 
Cali[)h Oinai’, and would hold that moral text-hooks are ‘cither in conformity with the Word of Hod, or they are 
not. If they ai’e, that Word is sntheient without them; if they are not, the\ ought to In* dcsi royed.’ Sli- Alfr(‘d 
(-roftsaNS: ‘ .Moral sciciie(Ms now' taught in onr Universities as a branch of ])sychology, oi* menial science, in 
g-ciK'j’al, and being taught and stiidi('d as a merely intellect mil exerelsi*, it does no harm. Jhil hiaug down sneli 
di^eu^.^ions, in howoviM’ ehmuMitary a form, to the sehool-i*ooni (and J hol<l thai, if any ihMaetie eoiufiendiiim ot 
im)ral pi’ceepls be enjoined, such discussions cannot bi* altoga^thcM* avoidable), ami the moral ,atnios])h(M'i‘ wdiieh 
tlie bovs bn^iitbe is vitally changed. Tlu-re is no longm- that li(‘althy, insliuctive, spontaueons doing of the I'ight, 
whieli marks t lie frank and honest sebooUboy : spontamuty is repla,ee(l by a bamdul scll-eoneloiism'ss, and to nse 
a honiely plirasi*, the boy Ix-eonu's a prig, or woi’se. At haist, I belie\c‘, there is danger of this. It is not to direct 
moral Inst ruction, but miicb moi’c tej the inlliienct* of teaeliers and tho discipline of school-lili', that i utii 
inclined to look for aid In striuigthening and de\ iduping tlu‘ better impulses of school-hoys.’ ’Thi' Lord Ibshop oi 
Honibay says: ‘About, the usefulm‘ss of lessons, and lesson-liooks on pm*s»)nal eombiet, I am very secjilieal. 
Their value, If Ihey have any, will <h‘pond (Mitirely on the tone of the ieai'her. In I lu‘ hands of a man of the 
right stamp they may be of s<3me use, as formalallng for the memory wliat is enfoi-(aMl by dism'pline ami example. 
Hut as a rale, \ should sa> timl tlu'y would be usele.ss in the liamls of a bad mastm* and Mi])ei-lluous in those of a 
good one.’ In some eases tlie ol)jee(ion to lessons on morals is based upon the dillicully of ('X]>iessiug such h‘ssnris 
in languagi' siillicicmtlv simph- to be undorsloixl by boys in Indian schools. Even in books spismilly compiled for 
use in Indian sehoiils, teai'liers lind these lessons too ditHeult for the scholars, d'lius the Assam Diri'ctor says: 
‘In High and Miihlle Piiglish schools, the moi'al class-books, UluMubers ' Pdmaitional Uoarse ami Letlibridge’s 
Moral Header are in gem-i al use; both these books contain good ami useful lessons on moral subjects, especially 
tho hitler, wlierelhe lessons are supplemeuled by” stoj'les culled from eminent wrilers, illiistrat iiig the nio]*al li'ssons. 
Huiaug my wdnler luspi'cl ion, I made il a point at each inspection to call a.Itmilionto this siibjei't, but, strarlgo 

to sav, I almost iiivai’Iably fouml Unit the moral les.sons bad been omitted, and the stories read Oil 

entpiiring whv ibe moral li'ssons lunl been left oat, the invariable answer was that the language was more 
difVieiilt than In (lie .stories, and pass:vges were hardm- to explain.’ A .Madras w riter goes further, and states that 
Nome of the i-xtraels frmn eminent wi'iters, giv'eii in the Middle School course are too dilUeiilt i‘Ven for the teachers 

to understand. , 

“ ’file views of the nia joril y w'ero acee])ted by the (rovomment of India, and the tinal ordei's on the subject 
Resolution of thg Govern- contained In the following extract trom the Hesolution : — ‘ Having given 

ment of India on the subject, this important ipiest ion its fullest considerat ion, the (government of India, is 
dated 17 th August, 1889. satisHed thai the emi in view would not be attained by prescribing for use 

in eollegi's uml .schools a treatise on ethics, nr a book of didactic instruction in the rules and principles of conduct, 
ft h(‘lieves that the careful selection and training of teachei’s provide the most eneetiial method of establishing a 
good moral leue iu a si'hnol ; Init it also considers that the influence of the teacher may be gi'catly strengthened, 
and the Iiit< rests of morality promoted, by tho use in schools of text-books having a direct hearing on conduct 
eithei* by means of ])reeept or examph?.’ Aft»*r referring to tho adoption of a book ot tliis kind as a text-book 
for tlie Uniranee Mxaniination of the Calcutta University', the Iti’SHolution goes on to say; ‘All that remains now 
to be done, in Btmgal at all events, is to sa])plement this action of the University by providing for tho lower 
grades of sehoolsAimd for each cla.s.s in those grades, suitable text-books compiled on similar lines. Similar action 
in other Provineei is eipially’’ called for, and accordingly tho Governor- Genera I in Council desires that each Local 
Go\'eriiment and Administiation should take this matter at once in hand, and either hy the appointment of a 
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Comniittoe, or by employing selected individuals, who need not necessarily bo officials ; only the offer of suitable 
prizes, effect a revision of the existing readers, in the direction indicated aliove ; or, where necessary, procure for 
use in schools an entirely new set of books compiled on these principles. His K.vcollency in Council will bo gla<l 
to leam from time to time the pi-ogress made in each Pi-ovince in this undertaking.’ 

“ Uegarding the action taken by the various Liocal Uoveinments, oomplete information is not available.”* 


CHAPTER XXIIL 


Sir Alfred Croft^s review of 
Education in 1886. 


STR ALFRED CROFT’S REVIEW OF EDUCATION JN INDIA IN 1886, AND ITS STATISTICS. 

In the ReBolulioii No. dsiteil iiilrd Oo.iolxT, 1881, rect)rdod in UioHonie Department, the (lovcrnor-Genoral 
Resolution of tho Govern- (^oumnl nivicwo<l the Rrport of the Education (Commission, uml laid down 
ment of India reviewing tho f‘>»' tin? future guidance of Local (n>voriuiumts and Adminlslrations the hroud 
Education Commissioned Re- Hues of the Educational Policy which tho (lovci iiimmt of India desired to 

pursue. ’I'hat Resolution met with tho general e.oneui'rcnee of 1 fm* Majesty’s 
Secretary of State, who, in cxpn^s.sing his approval, et)mmiinieal(Ml tho following instnietions to tho Covernment of 
India. “In ordtir to stimiilato tho otforts of the various authorities in tlio promotion of education on the lines 
now laid down, it would, I think, l)o well if Yoiii* Kximllemty in (M)uneil would diroet the |)r‘(‘paratioii of a (Ji'iuma) 
Annual lieporfc, einbraeing tho important features of tho several Ih-ovimn'al H<‘ports (ineluding Madras and Ilornhay), 
and transmit copies of tho same to tho Secrotary of Statu, with a Itosolutioii by tho (iovei’nment of India review- 
ing such Gemu’al Report.” f 

In pursuance of those diroeliotis, Dio task of jireparing tho first General Pepoit was entrnstisl by tin* Govein- 

meui f)f India to Sir Alfred Ch'oft, K.CJ.l.E., Director of Public; Inst riiel ion 
in Hengal, and his Iteport. in tho form of “A llcwiow of Education in India in 
1886, contains miieli valuable information and statistic*s, which, in a manrim-. 
supplement the information collected by tho Indian Education (hmimission of 1882, and some ini[)ortibnt passagt‘s 
and statistics from it may therefore bo conveiiionlly cpiotod in this cdiaptor, so far as they relate; to Higher English 
Education of tho collegiate (ypo recognized hy the Indian Universities. 

* In regard to tho exact meaning of colh'giatc education, the following ohscrv'utions in the lloport have to la* 

homo in mind : — 

Collegiate Education deflnod. , , rv n . i i i . ii i 

1 ho ajipheation or t he term (college slionld strict ly he eonlinod tolhoM* 
institutions in which tho students hava; [lassed tho Matjicuhitinii Examinatiun, and are reading one or othor ol tin- 
courses proserihtul hy tho University for its higher examinations. T’his is in aecordanco with the delinition aeceptiMi 
hy tho Government of India in the Resolution of the 2!Mh Oetoher, 188:1, in which eolleges — that is, colleges afliliated 
to an Indian University — are divided into, (i) Arts (nilleges, English, whose students havi* passed tin* mat rieulation 
oxamination, and are I’eading a course proscribed hy the Uni versity for degrees in Arts; (ii) Orli-ntal t'olleges, whoso 
students liav'o passtal an oxaniiimtion doehii-ed by the Local Government to ho eijual in didieull y to the Mat rie.ulatiou 
Examination, and aro reading a course of (JriontaPsuhjects prescribed hy the University; (lii; Pro^e.^sional (Jolloges, 
whoso students have jiassod tho Matrieuhitien Examination, and aro reailing for denri'cs in lawt imuliinne, oi 
engineering. There is no uncertainty as to tlie lirst ami thinl of thos'o elas.ses. Wilh regard to Driental (Jolleges, 
there is some diversity Af practice, as tho term is also afiplied to institutions like llio llenares Sanskrit College, m 
vvhiclfthe students have passed no Matricnlatioii E.xamimillon, and in which the Mihseiim nt examinations and titles 
for which they road aro conducted and confuiTod by their own Prof c.ssors.” J With Oriental Education this W(nk 
is not concerned. 


• ProgrtM of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M Esquire, M. A., tlS93) ; pp, 361-3fi3. 

t Vide Roaolution of tho (lovernraent of India in the Jlomo Departruunt (Edacation^ No. lUl), dated I8th Juiil, 1SS8. 
X Review of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft; p. 13(» | 
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Hearing in mind thj« definition, the following table* compares the number of institutions of different classes. 
Comparative Statistics of and of students, during 1881-82, with those in 1884-85 
Collogiate Education, 1881 to 
1885. 


AKTS COLLKCJKS, ENGliISlI, 1881-82 to‘ 1881-85. 


1881-82. 


1881-85. 


PUOVINCES. 


Mndnis 
lit I ml my 


N.-W. l*rnviiK‘CS 


(N'utral rro\iiK'(‘s 


l*NIiFK IjNDKR 

nMLiciiAN- Aided. Uvuded. Tot\l. njHUc Aided. LLVaided. Total. 

\(.EME.NT. A(.K\1E\T. 



12 1,:505 


i;iJ» 1 1 


25 <) I 1-75 


to I a> 


71.2 12 828 :i 121. 25 l.doi 10 


805 18 ! 1,188 


515 22 '2,715 1:1 O ki 


18I> , 1, 


2:j:i I 17 0 


101. I 8 20 11 


rn O I 


152 50 2,515 


51 2,707 21 2,010 1 1 I 710 05 .M*k. 


>705 52 , 2,87 


1 i 1,102 i 78 I 0,780 


The following Tabular Statement eomparea Hie expenditure on Knglisli Arts (’olleges in the .year 

with that in lSSl-8r,. The Statement has heen inepaiv.l from two I allies 
Comparative expenditure on nn.fo 55 of Si i* Alfred (T-oIVs Review of Kduciitioii 

English Arts Collogos, 1881 given in paragraph -IS, at page •>.(, ot Mi iXinui 

to 1886. in India in 1880 : — 


(rovcrnmeiil 


Unaided 


EXl’KNDITUUK ON ARTS COULKOES, EMOdSU, 1881-82 to 1881-8... 


18.S1.S2. 

Em’knditi ke fhom- 


lSSi-S5. 

Expenditdre ehoti — 


Cla.ss oe 
Instjtdtions. 



Remarks. 


Ks. Ks. Its. Us. Us. Us. Us. Ks. Us. Us. , 

,, fi,000 l,tt8.:hU 711,%' 8.(i8.80.t «.7r..t..O <1,114 I.!)1.129 , 48.827 fi.21,680 W64J^m 

... 73.tm7 1,81,002 2.20..^00 l,(W,412 7,809 1.10,72.1 2.41.429 4,6f,,4a5 of^^^^Native 

6,079 *19,001 *25,083 +40,845 +50,815 +Wb5e8 

— the Revenues 

of Native 

.. 6,89,157 3,000 2.48.657 2,73,973 12,14,787 7.81,022 13,983 3,11.824 3,37.101 14,43,930 States. 


♦ lieview of Education in India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft j p. 31. 
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The Average Fee paid by each pupil in the various kinds of Arts Colleges duiiiL the year 1881-82, as 
Average Pee of each pupil- compared with the year 1884-85 is shown in the following Table ^ 

AVERAGE FEE PAID RY EACH PUPIL IN THE ARTS COIiLEGES. 


Average Pee of each pupil— compared with the year 1884-85 
1881 to 1886. 




1881-82, 



1884-85. 


Province. 

D(*partm(*ntal 

Aided 

U naid(‘d 

Defiai-tmental 

Aided 

Unaided 


Colleges. 

Colleges. 

Colleges. 

• 

Colleges. 

( lolleg(*s. 

(^)ll(■g•C8. 

Madras ... 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs 

45 .6 

907 

28-9 

02 2 

47 7 

to 9 

Rombny ... 

817 

.•■dlO 

482 

8:i-6 

.j8 0 

01-2 

Ih‘ngal 

88-2 

54- 1 

... 

SO 9 

45-2 

... 

N.-W. Provinces 

42-9 

105 

20-9 

l5;i 

27 - 1. 

2:.:{ 

Punjab 

21*9 



1 

21 1. 

21-2 


(a*ntral Provinces 

207 



215 

22 7 


Ihirma 

427 


1 

•l.l.'lt 1 

1 

! 

Average for India 

09‘2 

42-1 

:io-9 

09 1 

j'o 5 

i l.‘.-8 

— - — 






1 


It will ho lnforostiiig to cofjipjirc* ilio ligiii'cs of this M’ahio Avitli (hose of oik* of IIk? pri'ci'iling T:il)iilin’ Slnlo- 
nK*nfs,i" whicli sliows tlo* avorngc* nimiutl cost ol e<lucatiiig (‘acli stiidont in Mn^'lisli Arts ( ’oMol^o’S, in 1SS1-S2. 'riic 
comparison will show that in India, as cis(‘whciv, High Education is far from heing scIf-MJjjjxjj'l ing, and ciinnot 
(‘iitiivly rely iipf)n tnilion h'cs for its maintenance. 

With I’cfci'cnco to the (|ncslioii of (ho jiropos<‘d gradual withdrawal of tin* Stale from Higher Kngli^h 
Increasing success of Non- l^ducation, tlio follow ing (ahh; sliows t ho incrt*asing mu*c('ss of Non- 1 )(*])iir(- 
Dopartmontal Collogos in 1881 mental ('ollcgcs hy int rodmnng a- comparison hctwoiMi (he St a I i -,1 i«'s (if lh(*\c‘ar 
to 1886. lSSl-82 with those* of the year ltS8l-,S.“> so far as the Fiisl Arts, tin* HA. 

.ami the j\[.A. examinations ai-e conccrncil : 


Class or Insi i i i iiuns. 


1881-82. 

Passmi ai- 


ISSf-S.''). 

P\^sK[) A'l — 


F.A. I H.A. M A. 


A. i I? A. I Al A 


Depart rnontal 
Non-Dcpart mental ... 


Th(i figures show' that w’liih^ there was an increase of lO per cent', 7.‘1 ])er cent , and 72 jur emd , respect i\ i.l y , 
in the number of successful candidal(*.s from dcjiarl mental institutions at I ho First Ails, HA. ;ind M.A. evamina- 
t ions, *thc coi'i'cspomling ]»ropoj*t ions of increase among candidates from institutions under private* manag<*nienf 
w'ei*e 2 [ler cent., Uil) per cent., and 208 per rent., respectively. 

The Statistics of English (’ollcgiato Education for the year 1885-80 aro of special imfiortance as hy I hat time 
Statistics of Collegiate £du- fko revised systems of classi heat ion c-onscqiient u]K)n the Uepfut of the Indian 
catiou in 1885-86. Education Commis.sioii, were in general use. and the technical tm ins of 

education were employed uniformly in the sairie sense. J 


* lUi'ieiv of Edtication in India in 1886. Tiy Sir Alfred Croft ; p. 34. 

1C 


t lb, p 37. 


t Vide jKK^o 101 ante. 
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ENQUaH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The humher of B^iglish Arts Colleges of different classes in each province in 1885-86, and the number of 
English Arts Colleges, 1886-80. students reading in them are shown in the following table* 


ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1885-8C. 


Province. 

TTndkr PriiLic 
Manaokmkxt. 

Under Private Man- 
agement, Aided. 

Under Private Man- 
agement, Unaided. 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Madras 

9 

938 

17 

1,483 

4 

267 

30 

2,688 

Bombay 

5 

608 

3 

433 

... 

... 

8 

1,041 

Bengal 

13 

949 

6 

875 

7 

1,174 

26 

2,008 

N.-W. Provinces ... 

3 

186 

4 

228 

6 

34 

13 

448 

Punjab 

1 

218 

1 

59 


... 

2 

307 

Centi-al Provinces... 

1 

39 

2 

39 

1 

1 

4 

79 

Burma 

1 

20 

... 

... 

... 

... 

1 

i 

20 

Total 

33 

2,088 

33 

3,117 

18 

1,476 

84 

7,581 

Total for 1884-85... 

33 

2,810 

32* 

2,855 

13 

1,115 

78 

6,780 


Expenditure in Arts Col- SlaLstira of the expenditure on Ait-s Colleges in 1885-86 is shown in 

leges, 1886-86. the following tablef: — 


EXPENDITURE ON ARTS (COLLEGES, 1885-86. 



From Provincial Revenues. 





Province. 

In 

Colleges 
under pub- 
lic man- 
agement. 

Tn Aided 
Colleges. 

Total. 

From 

District and 
JMunicipal 
Funds. 

From fees. 

From 

oilier 

sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Ra. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

1,36,564 

12,216 

1,78,780 

M. 1,027 

1,20,148 

1,03,131 

4,03,086 

Boitibay 

88,514 

9,4CX) 

97,914 

M. 3,000 

58,413 

72,873 

2,32,200 

Bengal ... ^ ••• 

2,90, t93 

24,217 

3,14,710 


1,25,296 

1 

1,07,216 

5,47,222 

N.-\V. Provinces 

t 

68,343 

29,186 

97,529 

’'»* 

14,423 

65,999 

1,85,537 

1 

Punjab 

45,797 

5,400 

51,197 

M. 1,200 

8,110 

6,927 

67,434 

Central Provinces 

9,199 

2,376 

11,575 

M. 3,711 

1,660 

11,365 

28,311 

Burma 

22,271 

... 

22,274 


1,012 


23,286 

Total 

G, 61, 184 

1,12,795 

7,73,979 

1,6524 

3,29,002 

3,67,511 

14,87,076 

Total for 1884-86 

6,77,410 

1,03,612 

7,81,022 

13,983 

3,11,824 

3,37,101 

14,4 3,930 


* of EduiCaiion in India in 1880. By Sir Alfred Croft j p. 188. 


t Xb., p. 140. 
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EXPENDITURE ON COULEGIATE EDUCATION, 1885-86. 1 123 

The following tabular statement, oxtraoted fmm the table given in paragraph loS at page 110 of Sir 
Proportionate expenditure Croft’s li, vww of Edncaliou in India in Ih^O, shows the different 

from public and from private proportions in whidi public and private funds, respectively, contributed to 

funds on Collegiate Educa- the support of Collegiate Education in the various Provinces where sueli 

tion, 1886 - 86 . a i' 

education prevails ; — 


PROPORTIONATE EXPENDITURE ON COLliEGlATE EDUCATION, EROM PUBLIC 
AND FROM lUnVA'I’E FUNDS, IN 1885-86. 


!i\i*K\nii rrn:. 


Pkovince. 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh 
Punjab 

Central Provinces 
Burma 

Average for India 


From Public Funds. ' 

' From Private l’'uiids, 



Ks 

Rs. 

45-2 

54-8 

47 -7 

523 

657 

34-3 

74‘ 

2t; 

777 

223 

54- 

4t>- 

05 7 

4-3 

«()• 

30‘0 


The importance of re(iuiring lliut students of coll(*ges slinnld pay lees pi'ojMu lionale in some (l(‘gr(‘(^ to the 

cost of their educal ion, uas insisted on (he tJdncat ion Ctunmission. The 
C^leges— 1886-^°°^ in foU^^wing Table* sliows (he average > early rate of fee paid liy .students — 

the yearly fee ill eaeh case heing calculated on (In' average monthly roll- 
iiumbei* : — 


AVERAGE YEARIA" RATE OF FEE PAID BY STUDENTS IN COLLEGES, IN 1885-86. 


Pkovinci:. 

Dejiart mental 
Colleges. 

Aided Colh'ges. 

UnaidL'd Colleges 


• 


R.s. 

Bs 

Rs. 

Madras 

... 

... 

570 

48 0 

43 0 

Bombay 



86-4 

65 2 

30-3 

Bengal 



71 5 

•10 2 

• ... 

North-Western Provinces ... 



397 ' 

27 0 

28-6 

Punjab 



27-4 

37-2 


Central Pixivinces 



20-3 

145 

270 

Burma 

... 

... 

48-2 

... 


Average for India ... 

... 

... 

65-4 

47-6 

1 41*3 


• Review of Education in India in 1880. By.Sir Alfred Oroft ; p. 111. 
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ftNfiLlSH feDtJCATIOif IN INDIA. 


The proportion of F^»o-recoipt^i to total expenditure, in different clasRcs of Colleges, in 1885-86, is shown in 
Proportion of Fee-receipts to the following Stiitement^ of Percentages, 
total cost in Colleges— 1885-86. 


Pruvince. 


Madras 
Ilombay 
Bengal 
N^orth- Western Prov i nccs 
Punjab 

(Central Provinces 
Burma 

Avei‘uge for India 


COST IN COLIiUCES, IN 

188.')-8t!. 


Government Colleges. 

Aided Colleges. 


Hs. 

lls. 


2(!:l 

:i2'5 


26- 1 

:i7-9 


20-2 

29'3 


9-5 

6-9 


P20 

12-2 


8*8 

3-7 


4-8 

1 


20(! 

25*5 


Average cost of the oduca- Tho following is a convenient Tablet for r-eferenee and comparison, as 


tion of each pupil in Colleges, Khowing tbc cost of educating 
1885-86. 


fudj pupil in (‘oll(‘gos: — 


AVKRAGB COST Oi^ 


KDIJCATING KAGH PUPIL IN COLI.KGKS, IN 1885-86. 


Ci/Ass OF Institutions. 

• 

Cost of kacii Pufil to — 

Provincial R.eveiiuos. 

Local and Municipal 
Funds. 

1 

Pi ivatc Sources. 

'roTAL. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

lls. 

Rs. 

fArts 

104-4. 

2'2 

02-4 

195)0 

Colleges, j 

( Professional 

178-1 

- 

49-4 

227-5 


'I’ho slati-menl of cost, iti this Tablo is ati iivorajrc dori vod fiorn rnstitutioiis undcrcvci-y form of inaiiagctoent— 
dopaitmoiitiil, local or municipal, and private, whether aided or unaided. , 

jVs showino the progres.s of higher Knglish collegiate education, the niimhcr of Hiicces.sful candidates at the 
Besult of TTnivoraity Exam- different University Examinations of students in AHs Colleges, for the year 
inations in Arts, 1886-86. 188.)-8(J, is shown in tho following tahle J : — 


UNI V li IlSIT Y E .VA MIN ATION S 

IN ARTS, IN 

1885-86. 




• 


Fii’st Arts, 

PkO VINCE. 

M.A. 

B. A. 

B. Sc. 

or cMiuivalcnt 
Examinations. 

Madras 

6 

• 163 


456 

Bombay 

3 

69 

3 

238 

Bengal ... 

31 

410 


636 

North-Western Provinces 

2 

51 


91 

Punjab 

2 

15 


58 " 

Central Provinces 

... 

... 


21 

Burma 

... 

... 


3 

Total 

40 

708 

3 

1,.503 

Total for 188||-85 ... 

23 

569 

4 

— 

1,087 


• Rn<iew of Hducation iu India in 1886. By Sir Alfred Croft; p. 118. t 18., p. 111. J Ib., p. lH. 
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In t^fel’ence to tlife gft^owin^ sliat-o which Colle^oH under private inanaj^cmoiit arc takiy^y in the higlu^r oiluc4i- 
Comparative success of Gov- cuuntry, it is nccesHary to enquire how far those (kdleijes ai*e 

elrnment and other Colleges KUCcciAfuI, so far us sm'ccHS can he estinnited liy Iho ability of their students 
in University E:Aamination8, to paaa the examinations of the University. The lici'iires neoessarv for for iu- 

1886**80 » ."i j 

ing a judgment on this point ai’C given in the following Tabular Statonient* : - 


COMTAKATlVi: SUCCESS OF (lOYEhNMKNT AND OTTTKK COLLECES IN IJNIVEHSITY 

EXAMINATIONS, 188.j.8d. 




M.A. 


H.A. 

Fi R.ST 

Arts (or Kg I i\alknt). 


♦J 


'o'i 1 



•li 

o 

3 't 7; 



7 ! 

0 

3 B 4 



o 

to 

O 



to 

O 


QJ 

to 

r ' P- — 


Province. 

B . 


r-f ^ 


2 . 




2 . 

0 




o 

bu 

O 

O 

* W 

O '/J 


r-- /J 

^ bf) 

c 

o , ^ 


^ bf 

0 

0 

0 ** A 



O Cj 


L;:; O 

* 

o o 


^ o 


o ^ 

'w 




:: o 
- o 

rs 

^ 

o 

SS 


a tut; 

3.’ 

D 


OJ 

3 




w 







E-' 





Madras 



8 

8 

87 

71 

5 

lo:! 

211 

iS’i 



Bombay ... 

o 

1 



d2 

10 


72 

i:;r, 

81 

10 

2 : ’.8 

Bengal ... 

21 

5 

5 

:U 

btH 

U15 

120 

410 

2tt 

r.v.) 

25:1 


North-Western Provinces 

1 

1 


2 

2:j 

2d 

5 

M 

;;;i 

41 

14 

1 ‘*1 

Punjab 




1 2 

12 

1 

*> 

lo 

41 


8 

! 58 

Central Provinces .. 




... 





It 

<; 

1 

1 21 

Burma ... ... •• j 




... 

... 




:u 


i 

1 

1 'A 

Total . 1 

2(i 

1 

7 

P-l 

4(; 


210 

..“J 

711 

081 

Id 1 

1 

;l .^8 j 

\ 

! l.5u;i 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MR. NA.-^^H’S QUINQTTKNNIAf, RKVIKW OK TIIK I’KOORK.S.S OK KOIIOATION TN 

TO 1891 - 92 , ANO ITS STATIS'TICS. - KIN AN(;i A li POSITION OK TIIK INDIAN DNI VKIisri'IKS — 
RESOLUTION OF THE fiOVERNMENT OK INDIA ON THE SA.ME, DATED 7rit SEPTEMIIER 
1H94.— SOME IMPORTANT MATTERS, DEALT WITH IN THE RESOLUTION. 


Tho preparation of the kocoikI Qiiinfpieuni.Tl Review of the proj^ress of Eiliiciitiim in Imlia. dfli’inj? the yearH 
Mr. Nash’s Nevisw of Edu- l!:<CT.88 to 1891-92, was eiilrnite.l hy the ( '.evernianiit of India to Air. A. 
oation in India- 18h7 to M. Nash, u Professor of the Presidenov ('oHi'p', Caleiittu. The ordei’s wcie 
isda. that the Report should he a eonipeiidiiim, in <oid iiiuation of Sir Alfred 

Croft’s Report of 188t!, of the information siipplitvl hy the different Local Oovei ninents, as regards the eondifion 
of education in eneh Province, the methods and organizatioii hy which it is imparled, and the o.vteiit to which 
effect is being given to the recomniendations of tlie Edncafion,(lommi,ssiou. lu aecordiuiee with lliese instructions, 
Mr. Nash has extracted from tho Departmental Reports of each Province the most important facts connected 

148 Prepared from tlio throe Talilcjoii that page. 


• Review of E^u^aiion in India in 1880. By Sir Alfred Croft j p. 
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with the liiMtory of e(J^ucatioTi, and statisties to show the nature and extent of the progi’efls made during the 
preceding five years. Tne report is thus ineiely a continuation of Sir Alfred Croft’s report which was written in 
1886, and it is thei-efore necessary to borrow the Statistics, which will Mirow liglit upon the progress and condition 
of English ('ollegiate Education down to the year 1892 — these statistics being the latest available. 

The following Table* shows the t'liormous increase in the number of students, reading in the Arts Colleges 

Increase of attendance in in the various provinces, dining the live years, 1887 to 1892 : — 

Arts Colleges, 1887 to 1892. 


ATTENDANCE IN ARTS (KlLliECES, 1887 to JS92. 






. — — 

— 

_ 


— 










Niimukk or hoys op 


f * ■« Ik 11 i-k 

or S i r in- 

ON TIIK 



SCIIOUL-OOINO AOK, 




UsT March. 



A mom; whom onk was 

Provinck, 




o 

o 

0) 

’/; 

KEADINO IN AN AUTS 
COLLKGK IN — 


1887. 

1888. 

18St». 

18i)0. 

1891. 

1892. 

C3 

cu 

a 

1887. 

1892. 









)— 1 



iiower JJurina 

u 

60 

27 

24 

25 

41. 

214 

21,442 

8,704 

North-Western Provinces 

478 

6.47 

('>9!l 

9.41 

1,194 

1,411 

171 -4 

7,205 

2,781 

C(‘uiral Provinces ... 

j 

lUO 

144 

IM 

152 

212 

242 

142 

8,741 

4,207 

Rengal ... ... ' 


4,494 


4,882 

5,242 

5,225 

t;2*5 

],r)84 

i,or)0 

Ihinjab 

:U9 

405 


3W 

489 

462 

44-8 

4,801 

3,0.'i4 

Romhay 

955 

1,020 

1,171) 

1.220 

1,280 

1,442 

1 

49-5 

1,877 

l,.^ 

Madr-as 

2.979 

4,046 

1 

3,00!) 

3,013 

3,20.") 

4,818 

28-2 

700 

003 

Total 

8,060 

9,656 

' io,t;i7 

i 

: 10,618 

11,546 

12,424 

1 

54- 14 

1,975 

1,442 


'riie above Tabic shows that the increase in the number of .students is very uiieipially distributed, and tir'd in 
some Provinces the latc of inciease varies very much from year to year. ’Phe last three coluiims are important, as 
indi(*ating a eonipai'i.son between the progress made during the live years and t lie previous extent of Collegiate 
Education in the ditfiTeiit Provinces. As iniglit be expected, the rate of increase is greatest in those Provinces 
in which University Eilucatlon had uukIc least [irogress before 1887, and the oidiu* of the ligures indicating the 
rate of increase differs from the order of the tigures in the succeeding eoliimn only with respect to the North- 
Western Provinces and Rengal, in both of which Provinces the increase Is relatively grcaim* than might have 
been expected. Jn tlie North-Western ih*ovinces this is due to the establishment of the University of Allahabad, 
and the high rate of increase in Pcngal can Im’ accounted for by the fact that tlic standard of the Entrance 
Examination was lowered in the year 1887, resulting in an unusual* increase of Collegiate Students. 

'Die following tablet shows for each Province tlie numhei* of Colleges of each class, and the number 
Number of English Arts of students in them on the dlst March, 1887, and the corresponding period in 
Colleges in 1887 and 1802. 1892 


• Progress of Education in India, 1887-8& to 1801-92. By A M. Nash, Ksq.. M.A. (1893) ; p. 61. 


t Ih., p 69. 
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ARTS COLLEGES, ENGLISH, 1886-87 TO 1891-92. 






1880-87. 


■ 


1891-92. 

Province. 

TTvdkr 

Punue 

Manage- 

ment. 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment, 

Aided. 

IT.vder 

Private 

Manage- 

ment, 

Unaided. 

Total. 

Under 

Public 

Manage- 

ment. 

* 

Under 

Private 

Manage- 

ment, 

Aided. 

Under 

PkI\ ATE 
M\na(.e- 

MENT, 

Unaided. 

Total. 



X 


r« 


OT 


rn 


x 


1 


/j 


/) 


9 

bo 

C) 

o 

O 

bn 

ri 

a 

o 

to 

O 

i) 

to 

o 

a 

o 

'TS 

d 

o 

to 

o 

d 

Cj 

n 

d 

o 

to 

udent 

s 

to 

d 

o 

'-d 

d 

to 

d 

d 


CJ 

rjQ 

U 


o 

s 

6 

in 

0 

7? 

c 

yj 


5 

L) 

v: 

M.idras 

8 

955 

19 

1,753 

4 

271 

31 

‘2,87!) 

7 

1,029 

24 

2,569 

4 

220 

35 

3,81.S 

Bombay 

5 

501) 

•1. 

416 



9 


4 

1-76 

4. 

613 

1 

21-3 

9 

1.332 

Bengal 

13 

1,UH5 

7 

795 

1 

1,-335 

27 

3,215 

12 

1,6()8 

7 

1.097 

15 

2, o;o 

3|. 


N.-W. P. amlOudh 

3 

212 

4 

237 

r 

29 

12 

478 

3 

498 

4 

659 

5 

15 1 

12 

1.311 

Punjab 

1 

248 

1 

55 

1 

16 

3 

319 

A 

162 


211 

1 

89 

6 


Tcntral Provinces 

1 

47 

o 

53 



3 

100 

1 

88 

2 

114 



3 


Lower Burma ... 

1 

li< 



... 


X 

14 

1 

41. 





1 

II 

Total 

32 

3,070 

37 

3,339 

17 

1,65! 

86 

8,060 

3>0 

3,965 

4I. 

.\293 

26 

!:u.; 

1 

100 

12, 121 


It will be observed that the total number of Collepfos increased by J 1, or 16 3 per cent. During tlio [»i*e- 
ceding five years the increase was 23 colleges, or 36*5 per cent. This iliminiitioii in the rate of incri'ascj was nioi‘o 
than compensated by the increased size of the Colleges ; for, while in 1887, the avoiuge imnibcr of stiideiils in eacli 
college was 94, in 1892 the nuniber was 124. The total increase in the nuiubei’ of stinh iits during tlie Inst five 
years was 4,364, or 54' 14 per cent., against an increase of 2,648, or 48-93 per cent., during llio |)revioiis live years. 
The increase in the number of students is common to all the Pi*ovinces of India, but the nunihor of colleges has 
increased in only throe Provinces. In Bengal 7 Colleges have been added to the list, in I^Imlra-s 4, and in thi^ 
Punjab 3. 

The classification of Arts Colleges, according to inanagoment and grade, i.s shown in the following Table. ^ 
Olassifleation of Arts Col- Colleges affiliated to a Uni ver.sily up to the B.A. .standard being elassed as 
leges, 1887 to 1892. first grade, and those affiliated to a lower standard, as second-grade colleges -* 


Management. 

18S6-S7, 

ISO I -92. 

, First Grade. 

Second Grade. 

First Grude. 

j Secdiid Grade. 

1 

1 • 

Government 

20 

' 9 

19 

4 

Native States 

1 

1 

1 

J 

Municipal 


1 • 


5 

Aided 

19 

18 

25 

19 

Unaided ... 

5 

12 

13 

J3 

Total 

45 

41 

58 

42 





I 


• Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. Uy A. M. Nash, Eaq., M. A. (1893) ; p. 03. 
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The is list* of somo of the most important colloj^cs in India with the number of students on 

Most important Colleges in the rolls on tlie 31si March 1892: — 

India. 


(Jdvcrnmnif Collogos — • 

Presidoncy (^ilcrttta 

Presidency Colleii^cs Madras 
Muir (initial (-olle^i^e, AllahaUnl ... 
Klpliiiistone ('olle^j^e, Bondiay 

MIssiouary ( 'olh'fjf's — 

Phn’sliaii (’olh‘t;fs Madras 
Si. «h)S(‘|)h\s C\)llep‘, I'richiiiopoly ... 
(ieneial AKseinhly's TnsI il iilinn, (■aleutta 
Fih'O CMniirh Institution, Pa lent! a 


428 

371 

282 

265 


767 

389 

381 

319 


Ndlirc Ciilh'fjfs — 

Metropolitan Instil ni ion, Cahailla ... ... ... ... 5(.)8 

Pity Polle<^e, Calenlla ... ... ... ... ... 4;)l« 

iti|)on (.\)lleL'*e, (\ileutla ... ... ... ... ... '1'1'7 

Pc'i'O’usson (.^^lle_^'0, Po<»n<a ... ... ... ... -43 

'Die followinir Tablet sliows the, tolal e\p(>ndilur(‘ from dilT(‘rent sources on Arts Colle^^cs in each Province, 
F.xponditoro on Arts Col- in 1886-87 and in 1891-92 ; — 
legos, in 1887 to 1892. 


tbVPKNDlTl'llK IN' AHTS (3)IdJ':(; KS, KMirdSIl, ISSO-H/ TO IKHI-IO. 


I’UOtlNt K. 

Fill A 
1 

^ 1 

5 5 
<•1 

I’lioMS 
1\ 1 Nl 1 » 

fiu 

0 

o 

3 

< 

a 

( 1 M- 

3 

j 

H 

issr.-M7. 

5 

53 

C ^ 

U 4 

1 

£ 

3 

3 

Kno\ 

1 

,A ^ 

= 3 

" n 
! 

PunVINClAL 

J V K N l' V s. 

fr 

•1* 

'i 1 

4 ! 

1 '3 

.. 1 3 

22 ' 'r- 

ISO 1-02 

3 

1 

B-4 

^ 5 

r 

f/j 

2 

s 

'2 

1 

0 

a 

3 

0 

H 


IN, 

IN 

IN 

Ks. 

IN 

IN, 

IN. 

IN. 

IN 

IN. 

IN. 

IN 

IN. 


M.l'it’.'o 

i,r>7,Ni 

f.l.tUO 

2.12.121 

1 .2^»1 

1,1(1.07'. 

1 

1,1 1,7 la 

1 l-,72,r.20 

1,01, .->02 

70..117; 2.11,100 


1 1.00,527 

1 , 22 . 01 s 

. 5 , 54 . 2 . 5.1 

IldriiJiay . ' 

1 '.*S,‘>'.C>| 


l,20,'<'.'.‘i 

l.l'.M 

, .^7.(>0s 

00,217 

1 2 ,io,.-i;n 

01,221 

i:U0i 

I.:i7,:i5:i 

1.3,.-)21 

1 

S7,2S1 

70,1 12 

.*1,1 1.:300 


•J, Si, lit'/ 


1 

i 

1 

! Moc. 

1 . 01.101 

' r.,H.07l 

2,07,st.’i 

2l..sn 

2 . 02 .OSO 

1 ^ 

2, 7 . 5 ,. 505 

1 

i,:is,s;jo 

7.07. 105 

N -W l’ioVim-c«< .mil Oiulh 

' “M.m. 


i,<r,r.ssj 

ni,.’;7ll 

. j:.,s77 

70,1.10 

1,0S,501 

ril-.U70 

:n,12o 

oa,i(i2 

! 0,7 1 ‘3 

10,000 

1 S0,2S0 

1 2,:15,K1() 


1 

".s,is7 

j r., KMi 


I,2<t0| 12,(1 !1 

t2,.‘iSl 

1 (;o,i.i 2 

3S,.'U0 

o.oooi 17.;5 10 

.5,760 

2.1.0.12 

' 2.'),S20 

1 l,0.1,0.srt 

t', lit' -i'. I’riA I.IOCH 

oni-. 

' 4, ''■20 

11.7'N 

(*.,:{( i() 

2.021 

i.",li:i 

; :js,2;j2 

1 1,072 

‘ :),2o:i 17,005 

1,500 

1 1,0-‘1S 

20,050 

14,75;{ 

J .'Wi-r HuntKl 

I .Tl.l'.i." 

! 1 
i 

1 

1 


u;o 

... 

j ;i.'i,o.7;| 

10 . 201 : . 

•10,201 

1 

1 2.100 


42,7Hl 








i 








I'l.t.'il 

1 1 

' l,i:V»70 
) 

1 ?<,:it;,22;;i 

21.27m! 

a,Ho.2i7 

j 104?0.722 

0,71,010 

1,07,0.’J0 

S,00,M5 

;io,oii:$| o;u,4o:i 

‘l,70,.'l.5S 

20,02,309 


It ^^ilI ])i‘ ol)served in this 7’al)le, that in 18.86-87 llie total exptuiditure in Arts Colleges, from all .sources, was 
Ks. li;,06,722, aud iliat during tlie live yeai-s endijig iii 1891-92, it rose to its. 20,02,309, thus showing an increase 
of Us. 3,9o,r).'*'7, or 21‘6 per cent. • * 

I'lic Tiilinifir Stiitwiiciit, J c;:t.nicti.‘<l fnmi tlic Tal.lo given in paragraiih 17, at pago 30, of Mi-. Nash’fl 

7'-V/.(rr'<i.'»(o OoOVi /a IH87-88/0 l8!)I-!)2, pompai-es the 
Proportionate expenditure ^ . j- i i 

on Arts Colleges from public ililTm-nt pi-oportions in wlm-li public and private fuiiils, respectively, contn- 

and private funds, 1887 to buted io the support of collegiate education during llioso years, in the, various 


1892. 


\ 


Provinces where such education prevails. 


Proijrtss.iff ivAMfiW in India iv 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nasli, Ksq., M. A. ; p. 63. t /6., p. C4. t ib., p. 30. 


AVKRAOE ANNUAL PEES IN ARTS COLLEGES, 1887 AND 1892. 
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PUOPORTIONATM EXPKNDITIJHK ON COLLEGIATE EDUCATION EllOM PUBLIC AND 
PROM PRIVATE FUNDS IN 188(5-87 AND 1891-92. 


PR()V1N(*K. 

188(5-87. 

1891 

-92. 

From Public 
Funds. 

Fi'om Private 
Funds. 

Fi'om Public 
Funds. 

From Private 
FiiTuls. 

hladras 

41.!) 

.5.V1 

48-7 

51*3 

Bombay 

r>i-4 

48 '0 

51-4 

tSfi 

Bengal 

67-2 

d2H 

549 

45- 1 

North-Western Provinees and Oiidh 

7d0 

270 

()2-4 

37-(; 

Punjab 

(5<S*7 

3 Id 


33 (5 

Central Provinees 

r>r>i 

44-9 

44-4 

55 (5 

Biii’ina (Lower) 

98 (> 

It 

94 2 

5-S 

Total 

(io; 

d9d 

:>4-9 

151 


_ 






to tliu ijiblc of ('xpciidit iii-o in Alls Colli‘o(.s, crivni ahovo, for tho yrai.s iSS()-.S7 aud 1891-92, it will 


Average Annual Fees per whilst in Hit* fonnor >cai* flit* exjx'iidilinv from IVos {imountod to 

pupilin Arts Colleges, in 1887 l(s. ;5,(lS,!)71s in tht* latter yt^ar it hml rism^ to Rs. (),:U,R);5, thus sli.nvin^r an 
and 1892. increasi* of Rs. 2,(;2A19, or 7M per rent. In 1SS(;-<S7 f he fees ariioinif »*d to 

nitlier less f han 2d per eenf of the eiit ire (*\'penditiire, hut in tivc years t he propoilion rose to dl'. [)er eenl. The 
inereasc* is in a great iiH'asure dm; (o flu* jise in the nmnher of pu|)ils, and thc‘ following Table** gives the avenigt; 
fee paid pei- annum by each jmpil in the dilTer(*nt (dasses of (\)lh‘g(‘s - 


AVERAGE YEARLY FEES PAID 


IJY STUDENTS IN AR'PS COLLEGES IN 18S()-S7 AND 


1891-92. 







— 




l8St5-87. 



1891-92. 


I^ROVINOE. 

Colleges nil- 



(5)1 leges uii- 

, 



d(*r Puhli(; 

Aided Col- 

Unaided Col- 

der Public 

Aided Col- 

Unaided Col- 


M a n a g e- 

leges. 

leges. 

lyi a 11 a g (•- 

leges. 

leges. 


me lit. 



meiit. 




R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

R. 

Madras 

(JO-2 

5 t- 1 

7(5 (5 

()3*2 

7)8-9 

5(j- 

Bombay 

S,") • 1 

45 2 

28*3 

97-9 

7M 

317 

Reugal 

77-7 

51 0 

17 3 

82 4 

48* 

2(5*1 

N.-W. P. and Oiidh 

39-2 

' 271 

211 

4d*0 

dO-l 

30*7 

Punjab 

3(5*3 

145 

15 1 

7()*7 

5 1-5 

• 

239 

(Central Pro v iuccs 

24-8 

J7 9 

... 

29-8 

118 

... 

Burn^a 

27 1 


... 

55 3 

... 


Average for India 

fJOlt 

49*2 

30-4 

73-6 

52-6 

28-2 


* Progrens of Kducation in India in 1887-88 to 1891-92 : By A. M. Na«h, Esquiro, M. A., p. 67. 

t This figure is omitted, probably by a misprint, in tho Official Report, and as the total amount of Fees paid by students in 
oolleges under public management is not shown in any other Tablo, tho samofor each Province has been caIoi|lated by multiplying 
the average amount of foes with tho number of Pupils for that Province, as shown in another Table in this Chaptr^r — tho total amount 
of fees for India thus calculated being Ba. 2,02,969, and tho total number of pupils in suoh colleges being 3,u70 in 1886-87. 

17 
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The following Tahlo* shows what percentage of the total expenditure in different Classes of Colleges 
Percentage of Expenditure was met from the Fee-income in J88(l-87 and J891-92. 
in Arts Colleges from fees, in 
1887 and 1892. 


PKRCFNTAGE OF FEE-RF(^ETPTS TO 'I’OTAL FXr>EN DITURK IN COLLEOFS 

IN ]8S()-87 AND 1891-92. 


Provinck. 

. 

1880-87. 



1891-92. 


Governnuuii 

Colleges. 

Aided 

Colleges. 

Unaided 
Colleges, in- 
eluding 
Native-States 
Cnllfges, 

Govern 111 (‘Tit 
Collt'gus. 

Aideil 
(.V> lieges. 

Unaided 
(Villeges, in- 
el in ling 
Native- States 
Colleges. 

Madras 


24 1 

:n-9 

4.‘')0 

220 

41-3 

31 0 

Rom bay 


222 

:ui 

(>•9 

23S 

320 

28-2 

Bengal 


22 r» 

28-0 

41 5 

34-9 

.300 

.37-7 

N.-W. P. and Oudb 


10-4 

0-7 

3o 

20-8 

10 2 

130 

Punjab 


lOo 

1 1*9 

r> 1 

21-5 

24 3 

.^)r>-9 

(\‘ntral Pr(»vince8 


7-r) 

3-9 

... 

12-7 

8 2 


Burma 


1-3 ; 

... 


.V8 



Average in India 


20-7 

20*4 

233 

270 

32*8 

424) 

i_ 


Tlio following Table t giNes a Su in inary regarding the ec^st (»f educating a pu])il in insl itutiuns of different 
Averoge cost per pupil in classes: — 

Arts Colleges. 


AVERAGE COST OF TlJE COELEGIATE EDUCATION OF EACH PUPIL IN lS8t)-87 AND 1891-92. 



j 1880-87. 


18;)l-!»2. 


Class of iNSTiirTioN 

‘i* 

P 

a ^ 

te Sources. 

Total. 

a ^ 

T p 

^ y; 

<■« 

cc 

te Sources. 

Total. 


C o 




c > 


a 




o ^ 

1-H 

£ . 


1 


pH 


• 

rArts 

102-8 

or. 

1 O 

93-3 

198G 

71-2 

2-5 

88-3 

1620 

(h)l leges ' 









Professional ... 

185-4 


41-4 

22C-8 

jy«-8 

2-2 

r)G-3 

255*3 


The large decrease in the cost of educating a student in Arts Colleges is due to the large increase in the 
average number of students in each College ; tiioiigh the foes have increased more rapidly than the number of 
students, the subscriptions, etc., have not risen in proportion, and hence there is a small decrease in tho.avoi’age 
amount paid froul pnvato souixjes. 

« „ 

* Proyrew of Mwation in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M.A. (1898), p 69. 


t lb„ p. 84. 


RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS, 1891-92. 1:11 

In regard to the subject of expenditure, the following detailed informatoin * is interesting. T^c animal cost 
Average annual cost to Go- to (Jovernment of educating a aiu<ieut in the principal College of enuli 
vernment per pupilin Govern- is shown below : - 

Tin«r*T ’ 


Madinas 

Pre.sidcncy Collegt* 

Rs. 

27t; 

Jlombay 

KIpliinstone Colli'ge 

2 bl 

liongal 

ib'csideiay Cjdlegc; 

222 

North -AVcsterii Piuvincos 

jMnir Central College 

1)9 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

Lahore Ooverifment Collogo 

29b 

«Ju 1)1 )iil pore College 

!(;:> 

Uurnia ... 

Kangoon College 

89b 


The average cost to Covernnu'nt tor each in Aided Colleges varies considerably in illlferi nt Pro\inces; 

Average annual cost to Go- figures for lKSd-87 and lH!U-92, are given bi'low, llie nearest riipeo 

vernraont in Aided Collogos. being taken : — 



I88t;-S7. 

1891-92. 

Madrtis 

:io 

97 

Rombay 

bo 

7t 

Ih'ngal 

.‘lb 

21 

North-Western Pi*ovinces ... ... ... ... j 

101 

b<) 

l^unjab 

9b 

7 b 

Central Provinces 

9;l 

2b 

Averagm for India, 

-17 

' 12 


In coiiseijiieiiee of great variations in Ibe slaiidard of tlie c‘\jiminalions, wbicdi indortunately arc* \ eiy coninioii 

in (he Indian IJni\ ersities, (he progivss made during (lie* Iasi, (iv(‘ \ears can- 
Results of University Exa- aeenrafedy eslimaled by eoinparii.g the* nninbei* of eandidales, wlio 

niinations ill 1891 92. passed iheexaniinalious in lSPl-!)2, willi the eornsponding (ignivs (ni* bSSd-S7 

With refi'reiiee, however, (o (he Talmlar Statement of the* results of Universily Examinations in Ails, in the* year 
1SS;)-S(>, gi\en towards the end of the pre ceding Chapter, it- uill be interesting to give licre a similar 'ralml.u- Slatc*- 
meiit for tlie }car 181)1-1)2, as showing the latest. inCoiamitioii as to tlie extent of Coll(*giate h’dneation in Arts, d’lu* 
folhnving 'I’able has been extracted from three Taliidar Stateimmts given in j)ai‘agrapli 00, at pagexs 7( ) and 71 of 
.Al r^s^asli’s iJyn'ntjtHintidl luririv <tf neat ion. i n Imliti : — 


UNIVKKSITY EXAMINATIONS IN AItTS, 181)1-1)2. 


Paovi.NCK. 

M A. 

R.A. 

B.Se. 

Fii-'l A rt", or 
I'iijii IN ;i hail. 
Kxam iiiat ions 

Madras 

Rombay 

Rengal 

North-Western Provinces 

Punjab 

Central Provinces 

Burnia 

« 

6 

6 

4() 

15 

2 

4 

:>16 

129 

279 

, 112 
■lb 

19 

■t j 

• > 

970 

;n 1. 

• 1,011 
itii 

Kit 

bi) 

1 1 

Total 


79 

898 

1 - ... 

2,690 

Total t for 1885-86 


k; 

VOiS 

1 3 

- ' 4 

■ 1,509 


* Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-93. By A. M. Nash, Esqniro, M. A., p. C6. 
t The figures fur 1886-86 have been taken from Sir Alfivd Croft’s Keview of Educatwn in India iu 1880, j>. 118. 
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Tho figures in the above Table indicate a general advance in higher English education in AH-s during the five 
General advance in Higher preceding the year 1803 ; the increase in tlie number of successful 

English Education during candidates in the M.A. Examination being moat noticeable, and tho progress 
1887-92. iu tliu 13. A. Examination, also, since 1885-8G being satisfactory — tho number 

of siieeessfnl candidates having ris(‘n fnmi 708 in ISSG, to 81)8 in 1892, showing an increase of no less than 190. 
In regard to the spread of higher E?iglisli ednealion, however, Mr. Nash, speaking of tho proportion of graduates 
to matrieulated students, obsei-ves I hat, “in the Universities of Oxford and Camhridge, it is probable that at least 
GO per cent, of the students, who rriatricnlatc, ultimately obtain the degree of E.A. ; taking all tbe Indian Univer- 
.sities together, the ])r()port ion is ])robal)ly below 20 per cent. It w'ould be interesting to ascertain the (»roportion 
sto])ping short at each stag>-(‘ of the University course, but iinfort nnabdy, lUMthei' the; departimuital Returns nor the 
University Records furnisli siiflieient data for a complete investigation of the (jiu-stlon. * * * * When tin? 

number of ‘ Passes ’ at the ^^fati-ieulat ion inei-eases or deerease.s very niiudi, tin; number of students entering a (Col- 
lege increases or decrease's in a mneh smaller ])ro])ortinn, which appears to indicate that tbe hoys who do not go 
any furtlier llinn tlie ]\lati-ieulation Examination belong chieily to the class of weak students, who could not 
derive much profit fi-om study in a Uollege.’’ * 

With I’efert'TH'c* to the [»olicy of the w itluli-awol of Ciovernment from the direct management of Colleges, it is 
Comparative success of Go- <" I'OW far C,.ll.-os, ..I.Ik-i- Uiau ficvnunicnt Iiistil.nlioiis, 

vornraont and other Colleges art* sueee.s.sful in passing t lie higher examinations of the Universities in Arts. 
‘ in University Examinations, fulloulng Table, which' has been prepai-ed from two Tabular Statements 

m 1887 and 1892. given in paragi*a[di G8, at page 71- of ^fr. Nash’s Rejiort, gives a classifieation 

of the candidates who passed the M.A. and tlu! B.A. (including the 11. Kc.) Examinalious in the years l8Sb-S7 and 
lSl)l-!»2, according to t lu' management of the (Vdleges: 


eoMi'AiLvnvE srrcEss of oovkiinmknt and otiif.u coli.ki;i:s i.n i'niveusitt uxAiViiNArioNS in arts, issc.-s7 and 







188(3-87. 









1 SOI -02. 





I’noviiroBS. 

Institiifions 
under itublic 
maiiUijf'mont. 

Aided 

Institutions. 

Unaided 

InslitutioiiH 

I’rivate. 

Total. 

Institutions 
under imblir 
nianaifement 

Aidod 

Institutions.. 

Unaided 

Institution!^. 

rrivate. 

Total. 


M.A. 

D A. 

M.A. 

H.A. 

M A. 

D.A. 

M.A. 

13. A. 

M.A. 

13.A. 

M.A. 

13, A 

M.A. 

DA. 

M.A. 

13 A. 

M A. 

D-A. 

M.A. 

IS A 

Mnilrns 


82 


71 


1 

a 

, 

:t 

1.%S 


(ii5 


10.' 


12 

(3 

laa 

6 

ai(i 

Ilitinlciy 


dS 

0. 

Vi 





s 

SI 

.'J 

S.'. 

1 

17 




in 

it 

1132 

Uci./nf . . 

<10 

lls 


111 

C 

ins 


21) 

(K3 

ant) 

21 

12a 

a 

07 

4 

7a 

jr, 

W 

27a 

N ,-W. e. luul Ouilh 

r, 

211 

1 

;u 


a 

... 


(> 

♦a; 

(i 

n 

a 

(U» 


2 

u 

a 

l.'i 

112 



n 


(i 




4 


•.’I 

2 

22 


1(3 




7 


tri 

ei'iiiriil I'mviiU'i'M 


3 


7 

1 

a 


... 

1 

i;> 

1 

a 

a 

11 



... 


1 

ID 

LUiiiiiiih, L(.i\vor 







... 

I 


1 

•• 

1 








1 

Total 

51 

iiU 

DJ 

21'5 

! ^ 

1 n.*> 

i ^ 

a5 

SI 

712 

as 

?,n 

10 

a 15 

1 

87 i 

27 

155 

71) 

001 


The Still istle.s giv'en in this Cha[itei’ may he closed with tin; following Table, which gives a summary of t,he 


Summary of expenditure on 
high English Education in sources. 


statistics of expenditure on high English ('diication IVoiii various 
TbeTjible has been e\ traded from the Table given in jiaragrapi: 15, 


1887 and 1892. 


at page 23, ef Mr. Nash’s Report: — 


EXPMNDITUHE ON HIGH ENGEISH EDUCATION, 188G-87 AND LS9J-92. 


Sot RCRs OF Expenditure.** 

• 

188G-S7. 

1891-92. 

Colleges. 

Universities. 

• 

Total. 

Colleges. 

Universities. 

Total. 

IVovincial Revenues ... 
(joeal Funds 

Municipal Funds 

P’ees 

Other Sonrdcs 

Rs. 

1.3,4.3,190 
G,759 
14,519 
4,73,268 
4,10,807 1 

Rs. 

44,8G0 

**4,618 

3,19,9Gr) 

~ 468 

Rs. 

13,88,050 

6.759 

VJ 1.37 
7,9.3,23.i 
4,10,.3:]9 

R.s. 

1.3.37,677 

10,834 

28,26.3 

7,96,572 

4,99,487 

Rs. 

32,662 

1,512 

3,’98,959 

40,009 

Rs. 

15,70,339 

12,3t() 

28,263 

11,95,531 

5,39,496 

Total 1 ... 

22,-t8,543 

.3,08,075 

26,17,518 

28,72,8.33 

4,73,142 

33,4.5,975 


• Progress of Education in India, 1887*88 to 1891*92. By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M.A., p. 72. 


Hise of Fees in Colleges 
satisfactory. 


Financial position of the 
Indian Univorsities. 


Bombay University is partly 
dependent on Government. 


RESOLUTION OK THK GOVERNMENT OK INDIA, 1804. l;i;j 

The most satisfactory feature in this Table is the rise of Foes in Colleges, from Rs. 4,73,2(58 In 1886-87, to 

Rs. 7,9(5,572 in 1891-92, sliowiner a lar^n! inrreaso, amounting to Rs. 3,2.‘5..‘5()4, 
or G8 por cent., in (lie oxpcndiiuro from foes in ; whilst (ho into of 

increase duiint^ flic same period of the niinihi-r of scholars has boon much 
loss. This goes to show that the people are gradually learning to ajiprociati! Ihe value of liigh Fnglisb education, 
and to rely more upon their own rectoursos, and less on tiui Slate and the generosity of otlu i s. 

In connection wifli the question, how far high Fiiglisli Fdueai-ion is gradually beeoiuiug self-supporting, it is 

intere.sting to eonsid('r the latest information in i-egard lo tlu* financial posi- 
tion of tho Indirm Universities, and with this ohjeel- tho following passage is 
quoted hero from tin; la, test Ollieial l{,e]>ort: — 

“ The University of Madrasis a 8elf-su[»p(U‘tlng Institution. In Iho yeai* IS91-92 tin* income amount, ed in 

Rs. 1,92,722, including Rs. ],7S,53t fi-om Examination Fees, and ilie exptui- 

Madras University self-sup- djjnn* wns Rs. l,l5t,sll); out of the general funds of I he U ni\ ersil y, ii sum ol 

^ ^ Rs. 1,85,000 has Im'cii invesle<l as a Ilescuwe Fund. The Fees for I In* .Malrieu- 

lation, First Arts, and 11. A. Examinations, a]'(' 20 per <^ent. high(‘r than in the ollu r Indian Uni vei.sit ies. d’he (ofal 
amount of private benefae.tioiis, foi* tlu^ endownuMit of seholai-ships and ]>rizes, is much smalh'r lluiii in J5()nd>:iy 
and Chilcutta, amounting to only Rs. 6 EoOO. 

“The Romhay University is paitly dependent njum (lovernment, and j'e<*eives an annual graut of Us. 15.000. 

The total expenditure in 1891-92 was Us. 1,17,572, and tlie irifoim* fi'om Fees 
Rs. 8.5,217. The question of raising tho Examinalioii Ft'cs, in ord(‘i- to I’t'iulei 
th<‘ Univer.sity self-supporting, is now Ik'Ioi’o tin; Scuiate, The U ni vei'sity 
is vt;ry riehly erulowed with scholarships, prizes, Ac., tho total amount- of the iiivesl nienl s I’oi’ this pnrpost! ht.nig 
about 5| lakh.s. A nearly equal amount has also hecui given by piival.(* individuals towards llu^ cost of tin- 
University building and library; one gentleman, Mr. Ib’emidiand Roycliaiul, eontribul ing I- lahlis of rupees foi* fbi> 
]nn*j)osc. 

“The University of Calcutta receives no aid from (lovertiment ; the iiieouie iti 1S91-I>2 amoimlt'd fo 

Calcutta University indo- ^7tV‘>02, and the Examination Fees aloiu', to Us. I,5|, 7!)5; (he annual 

pendent of Govornmont Grant- aceonnfs show an expenditure of Us. 1.05.710 diiiiug Hie y^Mr, hut I In* 
in-aid. expcndiluro b)r tin; year was nearly Us. 1,50, ()(;(). The annual aecoiinls ai'r 

vtuy misleading, as Iho foes for tho Arts hi.xamitial ions are I’ceeived in Dceemher .'ind .lamiai;^, whihs only a, p«)ition 
of the eost of t he <‘xaminat ions, and this a variahh; ont‘, is paid befoi-e the end of the r)iru‘iul year. In order t»» 
render (he accounts a, lu'lO.'r test of Hu; finaneial |>osilion of the University, it has rc'ccnifly btam deeiihsl lo count 
the financial year from tho 1st July. Gii tin* 31st March, 1892, Hu? Reserve h’und amounted ti> Us. 1, 25,000. On 
tho same »late, the total amount of the emJowmont.s for .scholarships, Ac., was rather more than Gj hik/is, including 
3 /a/i7/s for the Tagore Uaw Piofossorshij), and Rs. 2,38,000 for the Premehand Uoyehand 8l udrntsJji])S, i‘sta,hli.she«l 
hy^o gentlemen whoso donation to Hie Bombay Univoi’sity has just hi'on menliiuuMl. 

“The total expenditure of the Punjab Univa’rsity, exelusive of the e<ist of the Orimital Holh'ge and the oHum 

leaching insHlulious eonneeted xvilli tin- Univeisily, was Us. G5,375 ; llii.-. 

Expenditure on the Punjab 

17,GG2 from J^i-oxineial Uevi iiues, U.s. 1,512 fi’om Loral 

University. „ . . . 

Funds, and Us. .37.73.5 fi-om fees. 33ie einh)wnient.s iinilude Us. 1,89,G00 f«»r Hn* 

general fmrposes of the Univi'isity and Us. 2,23,900 in special 35a)st.s. 

“For the Allaliabad Univei'sily Hie L)ireeli»i"s Report shows an ex[)enditure of U>. 3(1,1.32, all ol which 

Finances of the Allahabad ^vas met from fees. A.s yet, tho endowimmls art* small, amoiiul ing to h>ss 
University. than Rs. 1.5,000,”* 

Mr. Nash’s Quinquennial Review of Ediiclition in Jntlia, fi-om the ollieial yc'ai* lh'^7-^'8 lo 1891-02, was 

considered by the (Joveriiment /)f India, in a- Ui-m>1uI lun. No. 

dated tlie 7th September-, 18!H-, and tho billowing evti-ai ls may he quoted fi-oin 
it, as it deals with I he suhjeet of High English Eiiiieal ion in India, and gives 
the late.st information as to the views of tho (Jovei-nuient on the suhji'cl. 

“Tho highest division of tho Indian System of Public I n.striictioii compii.ses tho.se students who are iraiding, 

XTuiVOrslty CoUogiato Eduoa- >'• <* Uuiv.M-sit,y, ..no or otiicr of ll.o oonrsos i.roscril.od 

tion, and its progress, -1882 to by the Univorsity for its biglier oxiiniiniitionH. Tlio ^following liguron 
189dt indicate tho progress of Collegiate Education : — 


Resolution of tho Govern- 
ment of India, dated 7th Sep- 
tember, 1894, reviewing Mr. 
Nash’s Quinquennial Report 
on Education, 1887-02. 


• progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M.A., pp. 67-58. 
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A irrB. 

Law. 

MeDICAIi. 

Engineeking. 

Total. 

Official Ykak. 

Colleges, 
Encrlisb and 
Oriental. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

Students. 

Colleges. 

: Students. 

Colleges. 

' Students. 

i 

Colleges. 

1 

Students. 

1 

1 

1881-82 

67 

6,0:J7 

12 

7.20 

:i 

476 

:i 

330 

85 

7, .582 

1,886-87 

SO 

S,761< 

IG 

1,602 

4 

()54 

4 

474 

li:l 

11,494 

l8!)l-<)2 

lO-t 

i2,osr> 

27 

1,025 

4 

778 

4 

484 

i:jo 

16,172 

18!t-2-t»:j 

lOS 

1:1,287 

28 

1,015 

4 

811 

4 

510 

144 

16,6:12 


‘‘The lor lSSl-82 and l8S()-«'^7, arc those sliown iii the Uesolntion of ilu! Government of Inrlia, of 

StuliRtJs Of Collegiate Edu. 

cation in 1893, as comparod K.-pcit. as 17. Tlicro ivora in IS'.fi-Diitv.o colleges also for slii.leiils of [.ro- 
Wllll previous years. fessional leaehing, eonlaiiiiiig f>7 stmlenis. In 1880-87, llieoiily institution ol 

tliis nature was in tliu Aladias I’residene.v, and was attended by 7 students. An Agrienllnre Colloge, containing 15 
students, completes the list of Colleges in general. Table 111 of Mr. Nash's lleiu.rt. English Arts Coll.'ges under 
public nmnagcmeiit have decivasc.l from d'd to O.O. Ai.hsl Colleges of this de.scriidion have risen in immher from 
.•17 to Id. and Unaided ones from 17 to :i7. CoHegos of tlios.’ hitter de.scriptions are, gemmally speaUing, taking 
the place of (loveeimieiit Institutions. Fifty-eight of the Colleges were alliliatisl np to tho 15. A. Standard m 
IS|)l-‘,)-J, aoaiast lo in 1880-87. It is the policy of the (lovernment to maintain at the head-.|uarters of each Uoeal 
(bo-ernment, a College, leaehiiig np to llie liiglicsl standard; and, eoiisep’i.mlly the nio.st impoitant (b.vernmenl 
('olleeos are'lhosc at Caleulta, Jladeas, llomhay, ami Allahabad. It is sal isfaetoiy lo obseme that, nndor the heads 
of evpendiinro on Kngii-h Arls Colleges, the l.-irgest iner.-ase is in that met from fees (Its. :!.(i8,i)7 1, to Its. 0,01 .1'.Ki). 
The average numerical strength of (he Colleges lias increased, and the cost of ednealing a student has fallen from 
Its -Jll to Us. 100 per annum. The cost toCovernniontofcdneatiiigastiidentinthellangoonCollege.where 
th's'care hat asniall nnmherof pupils, is e.vt raordimirily high ( Rs. W).'. per annum). In Aided (English Arls) 
t;nlle..es, llie average- cost lo Covenimmit p.-r papil, aiinnally. is Its. 1-2. The immher of M. A. Degrees taken 
,„„aally’ has remaiiie.l ainmst slatiouary daring (he live years (8l, in IS, '^0-87, and 7!», in 18;)l-!)2) ; that of B.A. 
Deorees rose I'eom 710 to 8!»8 ; while- at evamination.s, inle-rnu-eliate- he-twe-eii these ee.vaminat lems and the Matrieiila- 
tiem -JOitO stmlenis passe-d in l.SOl-OO, a-gainst 2,10:. in 1880-87. The (ignre-s de) not, on the whe.le, show a rapid 
ieeivei^^e in the nnmhe-r e.f pe-rsems passing the- IJniv.-rsity E.vaminal l-ms. Of the .Masters e.f Arts who toe.k Skeir 

elegre-es eluring tlie epiin-piemninm, 70 per i-eiit. he-lemgi-el tei lie>we-r IJe ngal. Mr. Nash eeimments em the lenv pen-- 

e-enta-ge eef siue-e-ss a.memg e.-ineliehite's at the! D.A. Evaminatiem in IJengal, wliioh he is dispe.seeel to attribute!, in 
part, te> the lowering of the- Entrani-e Sian. lard. The se-ieiitilie i-onr.se fen- tho IJ A. I)i-gri-e has been chosen ley a 
l-iir ’pi-e-leorlion of the siu-e-e!ssfnl e-.iiiilielati-s elnring the live- yeai-s. In Madras m-ai ly om-half, in JJombay imo-third, 
■il, the Caleulta Unive rsity -J-d per i-e-nt., and about the same proporliem at tho Punjab University, selected this 
'evmrse. At Allaleabael t'l.e! p,„p,.ti,m was sm:elle-r. Pni-siianfto reeemimeiiil!it ions of the J'-’dueal ion Commission, 
Vcedle-..-i-, utliliated tei the liombay Unive-rsity, up to tlie IJ.A. ami JJ.Se. Examinations, lias been established, under 
tin- teame’eif “The 1 )aya'Ram .let hmal Sinel College," at Karae-hi, by moans of subscript ions, supplcmontcel by a 
(h-ant from (iovernmoiit. In l-'^^'-'d, tliero were 00. sinelents on tl.e^.l1s e.f this institution. Indian gniduatces now 
foi-.ei the- majority of tlie Pi-ofessors at mo.st Colloge-s, ami at some, (li.-y compose the wholo teaching staff, with tho 
of the-Vi-im-ipal. Colh-g.-s of infei-ie.r standing liave in many oasees b.’on transforrod to private matiago- 
mont, as was leee.mmonde.l by the E.lnealio.i Commi.ssion ; and, where snporlliions, they have been clo.sed. In 
1888, the Ciii-nlal College', at Tjahoro, was i-e-formeel. the abuses of tho system of stiponils to pnpila being i-cmfidmd, 
anel tlie met boil of (e-aebing Oriental 'angnages being ebangod. Tho number of stndont.s, however, has greatly 
diminisheel. At the llenares Samskrit Coll.ige, which lias beet, i-ondered a separate institution from the Arts College, 
f lu- number of stn.leuts has somewhat fallen, bnl the unmbor of eaindidates appearing for the examinations has 
tai-"-ely iucreused., No fees arc paid by the students at this institution. 

" “ An Act of the Uegislatnro was passed in 1887 for the establishment of a University at Allahabad, and the 
Univeimty was inafigumted in November of that year. Two thousand nine hundred and nine candidates have 
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since passed the Entrance Examination of the University, and a inimber of Colleges liave toen affiliated. 

Establishment of the Alla- Indian Uni vorHitics grant the degroos of Bachelor, and Mastei* of Arts . 

habad University in 1887 . Uomba 3 ^ University grants the degree of Bachelor of Science : in the Punjab 
Degrees granted by Indian University the df‘grees of Bachelor, Master, and Docior of Orituital Loarning are 
Vnivereities, and tUeir condi- also l.cxlowod ]„ tl.o Uuivorsiiics of Calcutta, l.tuul.ay, arul MadraH a syutcni 

has been introduced, under which the jirivilcgu of electing, subject to the 
approval of the Chancellor, a proportion of the Fc'llows has been conferred on tlio Master-s of Art.s and holders of 
equivalent degrees. Generally speaking, the proportion of gi-aduates wlio take the dcg.ve of M A. is very small. 
By far Uie largest number of such degree's are taken at the (hilciilta Univoi-sity, v/lieiv, in thi‘ five yc'ars under 
review, the number reached ‘29J). The Pun jab University is a tc'acln'ng as well as an cxaniining body, ^rhe gi-catoi 
part of the expenditure in the Universities is met from ft‘es, (tigcthci* witli inconie from cndowint'ul.s ; otdy the 
Bombay and Punjab Universities icceiving aid from public funds.”* 

There are also some otlier important mattcr.s of general aj)plleation to educational fopics, in tlie Itosoliition of 
Some important educational Government of India (Home Depart monl ), dated the 7th Septembm-, ISiH, 
topics in the Government of ^ hicli may, with advantage, be quoted lu ie, as expressive of ilie present 
India’s Resolution, dated 7th policy of (Jovcrnmerit on those subjects. The noecssary abstracts are the 
September, 1894. following:—* 

“ In reviewing the recommendations of the Mducatiou Commissi«)n, tin* Govm-ninent f)f Tn.lia laid down the 
Policy of withdrawal, as p>'n]'esition that, m prop<»i-tion as th(‘ Dcpiirlment witlnlraws fioin pushing its 
affecting tho Educational Ser- own institutions, its machinery for ins|)eeti()n would reipiirc streiigt heiiiiig, 

a (irant-in-aid S\stem po.stuintes a thoi-ougli inspi'dion of ;ill in-t it ui ions 
brouglit under it. In Bengal ilit' numbm* (it State-aided Schools, a>id t he stall’ (‘m[)loyed oo irisp(‘ction dutlc'^ ai ‘0 
far strongi’r tlian in any other Province. Bc'^idf's the Insju'elors and Assi.^t.mi and l)(*puty Inspf'ctors. tlu*r(’ arc 
upwards of 000 1 nspocting Seliool-iJ\astci-s, pr/^n/Z/sand 'I’he num]*ers of I In' Inspecting St all’ do not, in gcnci'ul, 

show an inerc'ase, but; most Local Governiiietits and .Vdministrat ions have icvisc'd tin' inspc'ction circles, and satis- 
fied themselves of the adequacy of the sfalT. Female Ifispeetors have also bei*n apjjointed in sj'veral Prov iiiee.s. 
'riic reports do not appear to t be Governor-General in Council to be siiHicumtlv pi(‘eis(‘ in showing wbelln'r the 
work of inspection is tboi’oiigbly earri(‘d out, am! Ilis Exet'lleney \u Council 1 rusts I bat t bis impoit, ant subject 
may be commented on more fully ill future. The qiu'stion of the ri' organi/at ion of the I'Miieatioii I )(‘part nu'nt 
baa recently been under the curisiilerat ion of tin* Government of India, in eoiincetion witli tin* Report of tin' Fublic 
Service (knnmis.sion. 'Die views ol the Secretary of Stab' were eomiiiuiiieated to tluj ( Jo\ ei‘nniri«i of India in 
Ilia Lordship's Dt-spateb, No. 9 (Public), dato<l 2Hth January, 1M)2. In tliis I )t‘si>al eli, \’i.se mnl (bo^s In'ld tliat, 
though it was ultiiimiely de.sirable, the proposed abolition of the graded superior ser\ iet* could not, be carried mit 
forthwith, and ap]»roved the ])riTieiple of a tive year s piobal ionary term lor ollieei's a|>poi tit ed fi'om Ihigland. As 
regards Pi-ofessoi-s, the suggestion was commended to tlie Government of India, that all Prob'ssor.s mielit be allow- 
ed*??) rise in t,en year’s serviee, to a salary of Ks. I,t)()() ])ei‘ mensem. Of Inspectors. t)iie-lialf (it was said) might be 
recruited in India. These ])ru])o.sals as to the sujierior serviee were referred to Local ( lo\ ejamnnts and .\dniini.-,tiM 
tions. Several of the Governments consulted, ini-eplying, sent up .sebemes foi* f be j-c-oj-gani/at ion of DieulioJe 
Education Department in their J’(‘s]>eeti VO Province's - ami it lias bi'i'ii lui-issaiy to call foi- fiirtber icpoit^ and 
opinions jnaor to the preparation ol a mat iij’i'd scheme for submission to the 1 lonn* Govi'rnment. riicM* are now 
under the; consideration of the Government of India. Jt is eontemplated that the Fdiieat iona 1 SciMee siiall, in 
future, b(? divided into, (1) tlie Jliuropean Fdiieal ional Hei'vice, for wliieli reei-nitnienl will be made in Kiejland ; (1!) 
the Provincial Educational Service; and (d) the Subordinate Educational Servi<-e. 

“ The views which the Govcr-iimeut of linlia pi’ovisionally emloi si'ij, in the matter of liiseiphm' anil Moral 
Moral Training in Colleges 'rmluing in Seliool.s and Collegi's, weie sumniui i/ed in parairaph 2b of tlie 
and SchoolB. Home Department Ke.solution, No. 199, ibiii'd ISthJiine, ISSS* 'I’he Govern- 

mcTit of India then jj-dded that, while thi^y would ghully see an increase in th- nu ruber of Aided Colleges and 
Schools in which religious instruction w’as given, they at the same time, did not admit that it had bi'cu sliown to lie 
impossible to impart moral iustriiction in State Colleges, although the tenets of any particular religions belief 
could not be taught in them. Attention was again invited to the proposal of the Education Commissimi that a 
Moral Text-book should be prepared for general use, based upon tho fundamental principles of Natui al Religion. 
Orders were issued on these subjects by a Resolution from the Homo Departraent, No. dated 17th August, 

1889. The action that has been taken in ensuing years is noticed in Chapter XIV of Mr. NaSlTs Review. Tho 


Supplement to the Qaeette of India, 8tb September, 1694; pp. 1269, 1270. 
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Resolution had noticed, with approval, the promotion of physical education in the various Provinces, and advised 
that a aystcTii of marks and prizes for prolicieiicy in gymnastics and athletic sports should bo everywhere introdne- 
ed. Th(‘ suitable forms of punishment were enumoi'ated, and it was said that the Pi’ovincial Authorities should 
prescribj* i iiles for the gnidane<‘ of mas{(*rs in employing them. The use of good-conduct registers was recom- 
mended, aiul tlie (jxionsion of the system of boarding-houses attacdied to the higher schools and colleges was 
approvc'd. The (lovernment of India ol)served that time would show whether the monitorial system — notwithstand- 
ing the fai't that Indian schools ai«‘ mostly day-schools — was suited for Indian boys, but <*x|)ressod the belief that 
piobably the ado[>l.ion of such i iil(‘S as were, in force at the Mlphinstonc Higb School on tliis subject, would be 
productive of advantage, hi the matter t)f inter-sehool rules — designed to prevent a boy from obtaining advance- 
ment ill class, or avoiding the coiise(|ueneeS of misconduct by changing bis school — tlui rules in force in Rengal, and 
the Nortli-Westerii Provinces and Oiidb, wen* recommended for general adoption in other Provinces: it was added 
that the Universities should he invited to eo-operate in securing their adoption in Unai<h*d Institutions. With 
reference to the proposed pri’paration of a iForal 'rext-book, the Cioveriior-Cleneral in Council expressed the con- 
clusion that it woulil not lie advantageous to prescribe foi* use in schools a treatise, or didactic discourse, on the 
subject, hut that hooks of extracts selected from standard authors, and bearing on individual conduct, should be 
prepared, sncli as Mi-. Tawney, the Principal of the Presidency (aillogo at Calcutta, had ali-ead}'^ been desired to 
prepare, by the Syndicate of tlui Calcutta, llniversity. Local Coveriiments were reipiested to lake measures for 
the purpose deseribi'd, (uiber by t lu* appointment of Committees or the employment of imlividuals, to i-evise the 
existing readers, or to compile new ones. 

“The (lovernment of India are ]dcased !») ob.servu* that the question of ])liysical odueation lias received atlen- 

tion throughout India. In Madras, in all sidiools and colleges under public 

Physical Educ.-ition in Col- i,,;i,iag(‘m(‘iil, gymuaslie a])para.l us is pi-ovide<l. C \ mnastie. and drill iustruc- 

legos and Schools. . / • i * • i r i ^ i ‘ m i i>i • i m • 

tors ai*e entertained, Irameo tor the most part by tiie Mailras Physical i rain- 
ing and Iheld (hiiiies Association, wliei-e examinations are liehl ami eertiH<-ales granted. In Bombay, simple 
g>mnastic apparatus is said to be p<is.sessed evmi by many Primary Schools. Apparatus and instructors have been 
pi-ovided for most of the Zilla Scliools in Bengal, but it appears from I be Review that, nothing lias Ix'en done yet 
ill Middle and Ib-iinary Schools. In Uie Punjab distinct physical conrs(‘s are jireserihed for Primary, Middle, and 
High Schools: physical training has lieeii made compulsory in schools under public managomoiit, and provision has 
been made for the supply of coinpi'tent teachers; these rules arc in course of being carried out. In the Central 
Provinces all the Secondary Selmols and most of the Primary Schools have been [iroviiled with gymnasia. In 
Assam (as appt‘ars from the Provincial Repni-t for iSD’J-hM) the masters in the High Schools at Shillong, Cachar, 
and Dihrugarli are instructed in ])h)sieal (‘xereisi*, and the pupils are regularly practised therein : the adoption 
of similar a rran<»‘e merits in the other (.roveniment High Schools is under e()nslderati«ui. Rules have heeii laid down 
regarding puiiishtiKuits in schools under public management, in the Codes of Madras, the Punjab, and Burma. 
Pines are not mentioned in the.so Codes. In the (.h*iitral Provinces corporal punisliineut for boys under 15 years of 


age lias beim regulated. The otienees punisliable with corporal punishment in schools are dealt wit h by tines inCol- 
leges. In Assum instructions have been issued in a (Jireuhir to all hca<lmasters of schools. The Review does not 
show wlu-thei* any other Governments have issued instructions on the subject of punishments in the nianner 
reipiested. The eompetition of rival Higli Schools and (hdlegr^s in Bengal is described as a fruitful source of mis- 
conduct, and as otTering impunity for it. (lomluet Registers have been general ly iiitroduccii, though their use is 
only paitial in tlie Punjab and in Biirar, while (he Bombay and Burma Reports do not show what has been done. 
Pinaneial difliciilties have rostriet.ed the extension of boarding-houses. They are, it would seem from the Review, 
not attached to Government Schools fur Natives in Madras. In Bombay there are no hostels attached to Govern- 
ment Hi<di Schools. They are attached to neai-ly all Government (Jol leges and Zilla Schools in Bengal. In the 
North-Wi^stern Provinces nearly all Zilla Schools liave boarding- houses. About 12 per. cent, of the students reside 
in them, and they are dcseribe<l as very sucecssfiil. In the Punjab, it is a standing regulation that, as far as pos- 
sible, a boarding-house should be attached to every Secondary School : the cost, it is stated, falls almost exclusively 
on Municipalities. In Burma the system lias been partially introduced. Mr. Nash has suggested that columns 
should be added in general Tables III and IV, to show the attendance and expenditure in boarding-establishments 
and this suggestion will bo r-oferred to Local Governments. The information available as to the introduction of the 
Monitmial System ami its results is vm-y imperfect. Appaiently, in the Punjab and the Central Provinces it has 
been tried with success in boarding-houses, '.rho Inter-school Rules have been revised in most Provinces. In 
Mailras they are io force in all colleges and schools recognized by the University. In Bombay, a Leaving Certificate 
is substituted, but admission to another school is not restricted by definite rules. The rules in Lower Bengal are 
stated to have been made, by the University’s action, practically compulsory in Unaided Schools, though they have 
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not yot boon formally aeccpte,! by (bo Univm-sity. Tn tho Norlb-Wostorn Piovinoos ;T.tcr-colloRo>(.„l,.s l.av<- bom. 
acooptcd by tlio Uiiivoraity, nml similai' i-iilos liavo l.opii inuflc foi- Aii!;li>-V"i'iiiiiciiliii- Soliools. TIio r.iiijal. I{u|,.« 
.lobar fro,,. re-admissio„ for six ...ontl.s o,.ly. Tbo Halos l.avo boo., a.Iopto.l ...osl, ^.....los of s..|.ools i„ 

Assam. Tl.oi„los.,ro.s.,i.nol,avop,'ov.al vo,-,vsah.la,-v i„ Boaoal. (l,o,.,ud. so.„o sa|MM-. .Vioa of tl.o ,„as(o, s. i„ 

tlio ...attor ol 11,0 .-ofasal of (......sfor co.lilioalos, is „ow ,v,,„i,o,l. I.. Jloatral .•o.tai,, .oa.lo.s or books of 

hav.. boo,, obosoa by tl.o ('oat..,.! Toxt-llook ('o.oa.lKo,., as boino of tbo oti.ioal ,losi,v.l by (l,o (;oyo,a„„o„( 

of l.aba. Tboso .spooially .•o,-o„i,„o,„|,sl I,, „,a„a,oo,-s i„ ( bo app.s.s o,l I l.s(, of l,noks ; batlo.xl- 

book.s ,„-o „ol p,oso,ll.o,| bv tbo ltopar,„„.„f for:,.,o ol;o.s of sol Is. KaoHsb roa.bas bavo b, o„ .-.niso.l i,i tbo 

Norlb-\\'o.s|,.n, l>,-o\i„oos; 1,„| i„fo,„,atio., is o i. o„ a.s to Vo,„ao„lar r,. a. loos. Tbo KoL-lisb ,„„1 \ ,.o„a.M,b,r 

books ba\o boo,, a,b,,„o,l !„ .\ssa,„, tbo .\. as b- Ub'slora I Vov l„oo.s"a,„l l!o„uml. .vspool i, ol, . I„ ibo I'aoiab 

a .s]>oolal aioral toxt-book Is „s,.,l |„ .\„oln-V,.,-„ao„l.,o lliol, .'^obools ; a,„l l„ all .sobnols Ibo .•lass ,'oa, loo. ai-o I, I 
■so as I, I o,a,,oy „„a’a! i„s(o,„-l I,,,,. |„ |:„,.,„a .a „o» -ot of Ib,,-,,,,-,.. ,.,.a.b.,'s Is b,.|„o. ,„.opaoo,l. I„ lb ,-.,,, d.o tost- 
liooks 11 ) II ,(■ ill PriiiKirv sn-.l M i<l.!!f-.^clit».>Is niv .M.ilctl to Iia\ .• liccii, sii 

uitli tlu- vi(-u nf rnnA.-nn-,. |„ i„ iMsi,l„„ (Iin.,| i..„ i,rc.icl,cs nf » . 

(liM-ipliJir Ml i> rii.'f ; l.iil i ii vf ;i nccs occm* of f mm-somm I i. .n ;it f\:i in iim I ioiw, I lio ii-‘ of fo- 

olU-iicc.s. 1 iio mi'vm'm loii^; <,i‘ ( li<> ( io\ friimoiil of hnli:) on tlm siiliji'ci. of 

acc(‘]>{(’(l l)\ LoimI ( I<)\ ci'iiiiiritts. 

" * -'Nl'rnth c-li;i|>U>rs of 1 In* Kc\ iiov <l.‘ il w i t li l•l‘(•onnnollll.l ( jon-^ ,,f il,., fM ii,.j| t ion (\>iimii.s- 

Ediioa.tioiuil ConroroncA-s. IvIikmI i-.mi 1 ( ^)nfrlvn,•^., nn.] n, i.>n ,,t i,.xM,n,,I,s 

'rill- ivcoinni('!i.|;ilions on llio lii -.r Mil.joct, j.oinlcd j,) ns (.iiililn-.n'-^ ol ImIikm- 
iiniial Oiluvrs, In.-idliiM* ;\itl) mn ii:ii.-vr.. of Ai.lo.l mid I'rni.lcd .Scliods, mid to lor.d imvfiii-s of s,dio..l niiiM .‘r,s 
inido- llio Mi|Mniiil(iidi'ii<c of lii^.jM-clor. I n .Mn-lr..^. ( \n.f.nvn«*cs li:i\r liocri held on (lirci* o.t .i i.,iis, n, 

'-■* ’’•'■'•■iny iiliMiit, si\)of t lio-o ntlciidiiM.!- IxMirr l^•I)r(^-,(‘nl.ll i\ cs ttl i iivl i I ii ( it .i i,. n ndor f n i \ n 1 c in.i iin <.■(•- 
incut, mid Mild 1 iiii|Kii tmil tiin ( Icj'-. a-. I iic :iltci iiat i v c liii:ii cxmniii.i f ion lor 1 1 ij Ii Sclio(d> and 1 lie icvi ; for a- 1 ni iv^it m f o 
the |iid»lic SCI s ict' lia\ c liccn di^cu'xscd li\ tlicin. I n t lin I'lni ja h t he Smia t t .f I ln‘ I' iii\ ci sil \ a^I s i- cs f lie t Jov t-ni. 
mi'iii on all -.grades of (‘ducal itMi. A I )(‘|)a rf mental a nd a ( Jcncra I ( ‘onf.'ri-ncc a ri^ held a ii ii iia 1 1 \ at Lalioiv, and the 

lalfer lias diseiiss(*t| nearly all the inijioitaiil inallm-', in whitdi act ion has heeii t a k eii t if I.ilcNcars in Lower 

lliinna the Im 1 ilea I lona I S\ndleateisa permanent eoiisiiltal i\ e |)o;ir<l. A conlerenee in whiidi rex i'-ei| tin* 

.^’I’aiit o‘n-n ill iiiles, w a s com posed to I Im extent of t lin-e-foiirl hs of rejireseiit a I i\ t's of s(diools nmh'r prixale inanam'- 
tmmt. In (lomliax and Assam no e(.nft'renees aj»pear to hax e heeii hel.l of latt* x e.iis . and mdx local asM‘mMaL;(‘s 
<■>' li'id in IJen.'al. I hen.* i> lit l h* inlormahon axaihiLle as to ol her Lrox niei's ; hut eonleifiiees haxehtT'ii 
Indd in I h(' Xort h- Westei n Tiox inei's, an<l appaiTMit ly Animal District Assinnhiie-; are held in the ( \'nl ral Droxin- 
<‘es. Ill Leraran Annual I 'oiiferenct' ami eiixde y;at hei i mas take plaem 

A fter ohtainiiii 4 - I'epoi’ts li'oni Local ( lovernmeni n on the Mihjeet of the s<diool-hooks in iis(‘, the ( lox m nment. 

^ , s. « India, in tin* \('ar eonxenetl a. small (reiier.il ( 'oin in it t ee, et>m nrisin"' 

«4;oninnttoo.s for selection of " 

School- books. nepi'i'-^entatixC'. ol 1 ne d i Hi'reiit l rox inees, to lormidate recoin niendal ion.s for 

aetinii. 'file ( hnnmit tee depic-eated tin* attempt to msiie an Impel lal Series of 
text-hooks, hill ad xiSed t lia i !i Standin-a' (hnnmilt(‘(‘ should he eon^titiifed in eaeji rroxim‘e to repoi t- x(',iil\. and 
appi'oye all hooks to he iis(‘d in ( l.»\ eriiment oi* \ided I n^t it at ions, and that a cm i-espund i Lirali^li d'ext-lhiiik 
( omrnittee slmnld also ia* appointed. In a Ixesolntion, dated lOlli .laniiary the t lo\ ei*n nieiil of lirha .n-eepl- 

ecl tin* X n‘xv that an Imjierial Seiiiy ol text-hooks should not lie prepare«l, and decided that Loe.d ( lox ei*nnn'nt.s 
•should sn j)erx ise t he jireparal ion ot 1 ext -hool,s, a.ssisl(‘d, ii nci.a* -isarx , hx Stainlin^' t ’om iii 1 1 1 ( ee ' eon i ,i i n ina- .i fair 
luinihei’ ol infle[)endent numiher.s, and slnmhl eommiinie.ile xxith the Stamlina* (hniimit teo^ (,f ot her ihox inees. 

1 he snhjeet. was to he not iced in a. separati* sr*etinn of llm animal Prox ineial Ivlneatioiial Ih poi m d’lie (loxsern- 
ment ol India declined to I’l'sli'iel \ided Schools to the ns*; of tin* ( lox ern menl. sehool-hook >. The Ldiiealion 
(loiuinission, in IS.'^d, reeoninunded that the Ihoxineial Te.xidiook (k^ininit l(*es ''•liould eont nine t lieir operations, 
and that tin* tnnellon oj ( lox (*rninent. depots should hi* eoidined to the* su[iplx' and dist lihut ion of \ ernaen l,i r text- 
books. Passing’ to t he fiefiod noxx' under ri*xii'xx, it appears that' in Madi’as there was no ]»ernianeMt Text-hook 
Connnitl(*(* until file (hniiniittee tht*ii a[)pointed consists iiio.st ly of speeiahSts ni the various line-., and S 

out of 2() iiieinheis are rioM-ofUeials. In IS.SJ), t ho Aladi'ns (lox ernnient xvithdrexx' from the jndilioation ol sehool- 
bookfi, and private presses are iioxv alloxved to jirodiioe xvorks of whioh (Jovernmeid has tlio eopx naht, after 
approval of the ])i’oofs. In Pomhay, Pne-lish text-Iiooks an* not’apparently suhniitted to a. (mininitlee, Imt several 
Committees exist, dealinuf with Vernaonlar Text-lmoks. In Penpal, tlie <lnty of seleetinij suilahhj hook.s has, sinei! 
1875, been p(*rfornied by tlie Central Text-book Committee, the members of xvhich are divided into .six Sub-Coin- 
mittccs, according to the snbject-matter of the text-books submitted to them, 

18 
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“ Tlio Dircrror nmninlly revises the list of bfwks according to the Committee’s recomniondations. The Com- 
mittee, vvliicli is (composed of tlie best scholars available, undertook in 18111 at the re(piest of the Director, to 
prepaiMi lists of authorized te\l, -books for Nigh and Primary Schools also. There are brunch (k)mmittees for 
Ihdiar and tlrisssi. ddie (aileutta School Hook Society, which lias numerous Agencies, is the chief medium for 
the (list libation of school-books. In the North-NVest(n-u Provinces and Oiidh, tlu-re are four (k)mfiiittc,cs for 
si'lecting Zila School Text books, and four f<‘r selecting books for Vernacnlar Schools in <lifF(‘rent quarters of 
the Pi-o\inc(‘s. Tin; lists arc' subject to the Diiector's revision. Tlie re(|ucst of the (jovernment of India that 
a s(*[):n'at(j seidioii of the Anmnil Report sliould d(“al wit h text -books, is no longi'r coinpliiMl with in the North- 
VV^estern Provinces aiul t )udli, and 1 bis omission should he recti tied in fiitui'c. The Runjab 'rext-book (k)mmittee, 
wbicli was estahlislied in 1S77, undertakes l-lui pi’cparat ion as well as the exjiminut ion of books: th(‘i’(* ai’c (Ught 
Sid)-(\)mmit tees, 'fext-book Committees lia.V(‘ been appointed also in the Central Provinces and in Hurma. In 
Hiii-ma there is an ollicer, (-.died the h^ditor of Vernacular School 'rext-books, who examines Vernacular works, in 
the llrst instane*', riid also makc'S ti'anslal ions and selections. 

“ 'file mole prominent results brought out fi’om the bistort of education in India, during the five yea.rs covered 

by^ Mr. Nash's Report ma\ iu* bia’cHy ennmeratiMl. The number of institutions 

Prominent educational ro- * , • . n • r n i i 

suits during 1887 to 189‘2 public ami fu-ivato, coming within tln^ [mrview ol tlie ralucatioii Department 

has ris('ii from PJ7,llb to 1 11 ,7113, or by 1 p.^ per cent., ami the number of jnipils 
from 3,.*) l-.'b.M-t to or by loo pen* e('iit. 'riie iiierrasc in pupils is to the extmit of (>.‘>,.3 1-0 aeeounbsl fen* 

bv tin' illelu'^iou, for I bo lirsi lime, of returns from Upper Hurma. 'riioiigb the adxanee lias occurred in a. slightly 
liiglu’r ratio in (N)lleges and Secondary Scln)ols than in Pi imaiy Schools, tlu' dilTt'rcnco has not been snllieieidly 
marki'd tneansi* a,ny substantial eliange in the proportions of stinlonls in tbe.se three slagt‘s of edneatinn. A satis- 
faetory in-liealion of the eliaiigi' of attitmh* of the Malmmedan Community towards the educational system adopted 
by tlie Covernment, is to be found in the increase in the nuniluu* of .MabomcMhin students by nearly IH per 
cent. The nainber of J lindiis attending Seliool or College has also increased by 12 S ]>er cent. Kemnle education 
has made a siibstanlial advance, the number of girls at seliool at the eiul of lSl)l-l)2 liaving been 27‘;> per cent., 
ill ex'ct'ss (if the nuiiibc'r at tlic end of lSS()-87. Somelliiiig has been done to eultivale a taste for teelinieal faliica- 
tion, by the gi iu'ial iiit roduel ion of draw'ing into the School ('oursc. In many Pmvlnei's evim this is still in tlm 
e\[)erlm('iital stage*, and the flirt her <le\ elopmeiit of leehiiieal ednealion has not yet been gi'iierally s) sleinal ized. 
A defeel in the ediiea I ional system xvliich ilemands serioii.s attention is the inadtsiuacy of the course of training 
given ill imiiiy of the 'rraiiiing Schools for teachers. 

‘‘ As ( Jo\ eiMUMi'iit roec'des fremi diixM’tly mamigiug its own schools, and confines itself more and more to aiding 

schools not maintained by the Edueational Depart nu'nt, the duty of securing 
Efiiciont inspection of aiclod (-tUeient inspection of schools receiving grants-in-aid becomes greater. Tliis 
institutions uocessaiy. question merits tlio close and continn(‘d attention of Local Governments and 

Administrations. One of the most sat isfaetoiy features in conneeiiou with tin; [irogress of education during tho 
five vears under review^ is to be found in the inerea.se of expenditure by over 20 p(‘r cent., and in the change iie^the 
sources from which that e\p(‘iulit arc has been imh. The expeiiditiiro fi*om Municipal and Local funds has ma- 
terially im-reased, while the share of the total o.vpend it u re borne by public funds (in wliicb are included Local 
and Municipal, as well as State revenues) lias slightly declined. It is most encouraging to find that the payments 
of the imblie liavi*, during five yeaixs, increased from 117^ to lU) la/chs, and particularly, that the receipts from fees 
have inereased l»y over 3.) pi'r cent.” * 


CHAPTER XXV. 

KNOLISH PROFESSIONAL EDUtLVTlON IN COLLEGES, IN 1881-82 TO 

lssb-8(i, AND IN 188G-87 TO 1891-92. , • 

The subject of professional and technical education was not iucludcd within the scope of the enquiry maile 

hv the Indian Education Commission of 1882 ; but the various Indian Uni- 
Professional subjoots in the yersitics recognize in their curriculum of studies the subjects of Law, Modi- 
Indian Universities. cine, ami Engineering, and Sir Alfred Croft, in his lieview of JUJducation in India 

in 1886, has collected valuable statistical and other information, whicli may be borrowed here. 

* Supplctnent to the Oatette of India ; 8th Septeinbor 1894 ; pp. 1278*1282, 
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Law Departments are in all cases attached to Arts Colleges, since the UuivorsilioR require that candidates for 
Law Departments in Col- degrees of Bachelor of Law should have taken the B.A. Degree, or passed 
leges. some other examination in Arts, which the TJniv(‘rsity concerned may consider 

snflicient as the preliminary to the study of law. In Aladras, a course of two yeai’s, and in Honibny a course 
of three years is recjuircd, siihscquent to graduation. In tho Calcutta University, tln^ course is for three years, 
of which two must be subsequent to tho degree, ami the two courses are sonictinics read, in part at any mte, 
simultaneonsly. Similar courses, with minor modifications required by local eii'oiimstanees, arii prescribed by tho 
Punjab University and the Allahabad University — tho former requiring that the eamlidate for tin* degree of 
Bachelor of Laws sliould citlior have passiid an intermediate law examination, or should have gi-aduatcd in Arts, 
and the latter pi-e.scribing that “any Undergraduate ol tho University may be admitted to the Kxamimition, pro- 
vided he has prosecuted a regular conrsi? of study in a school of Law atliliated to tlio Univeivsity, for not less than 
two academical years, after having fully passed the Inteianediaie Kxaininatioii in Arts.” The siil)jects of h'gal 
studies, with some local moditicaiions, uro similar in all the Uiiivei-sities. 

The institutions whieli exist in India for the t.i*aining of stinlents for the LiceTiS(* in Aledieine and Singery, oi' 

for the d(‘grco of llaelielor of Medicine, as well as foi* the higher degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, are the Afedi«*al (\)l]eg(‘s of Mudras and C\*ileuita, the 
Grant ATedical College of llombay, and the Lahore Aledical School. “ The (pialificalion for t,lu‘ Liciuise in Afedicim* 
and Surgery differs from that required for the Ihielielor of Medicine l)t‘grec, belli in tin* pi’i'liminai y (‘ducafional 
test and in the final standarci of examination. In Aladras, the initial qiialillcal ion for I he lii'cnsi* is I he University 
Uiitrance L.xaminal ion ; ami t he course (‘xtends over four years, divided into fwojiarls, by I In* lirst and s(*cond 
Licentiate Examination. Por tho degree, candidates must have passed Iho Fiist Arts Examinal ion, and liavesubse- 
queiiily studied medicine for live yoai'S ; during the course, of which they havu‘ to fiass one p/‘eliminary si-ientific 
and two professional examinations. I’e those students who have gradiiatcsl in Arts, lalcing ]>h\sical science, before 
entcM’ing on 1 heir medical course, lh(‘ [ireliminary sciimtitic (‘xamina I ion and one year of study are nmiiltcd. In 
Bombay the only examination Ixdow that for the Doctor’s degi*ee is tlial for llii; licmisc. A candidate must hav(‘ 
passed llu* Matriculal ion Examination and have sludied medicine for f<»ur years, during wliich In' lias lo undergo 
three o.xarninations. In Galcutt.a, candidates, whethci* for tho degree or for the license, must have passial flu* First 
Arts Examination ; and in citlier (!a..sc tlie course, extcmls over five ycai’s. 'fhe only dilfcrcnci* is (he reijuircment 
of comparative anatomy and physiology for the degree ; a similar distinction being made in Madras. The Lahore 
Medical School exists for the hcnctit of students fi-om iho North-Western Provinces, as uidl of those from the 
J^unjah, and both alike arc eligible for the (lovernmoiit Seholarshifis tenable in tin' inst if iil ion. " * 

There are four Engineering C’olleges in India, maintained by GoveiaiiiH'nt : at Madras, Pnmia, in the Homha} 

Ih’csidency, Seehporo in Bengal, and Roorkis* in the Nort h- Western Pro- 

Bnginoering Collogos. 

° vmees. 

“ The requirements of tho Afadras University for the degree of Bachelor of Ch’vil Fngiiu'ering, ai*c that a 

candiilate shall liave passd the hh’rst Exafiiina.t ion in Arts, and shall ha ve suhse- 
The Madras Engineering J^^ad for two years in an Engineering (M>Ih‘ge. All eandidati‘s for the 

Colleges <legi'ee are e.xarnined in mathematics, natur;il philosophy, mensuration, and 

the framing of estimates; tlioso for tho Givil branch are also examined in surveying ami levelling, eonsl ruct ive 
engineering, ami ai’cliitectural and topographical drawing; those for the Mechanical branch, in metdianieal eiarineer-- 
ing and machine drawing. ”t 'I'he Aladras College of Engineering has been recently rc-organi/ed, and is the 
reeogni/cd inslilutiou for imparting instruction in that subject in tJiat Presidency. 

“ In Bombay, the University re(|u ires of caiidiiiales for tho License in Civil Engineering, (1) tin* niatrieiila- 

tion certilicate, ( 2 ) a (!oiir.so of t Iiree yeai’s’ study, which muy Ix’ redmred in 
Engineering College at with higlier initial qualilieal ions to two years, oj* t.o one 

Poona. a-half. 'riie examination eopifirises, (I) inathemat ics ami natural philo.so- 

phy, ( 2 ) experimental find natural .science; C^) civil engineering, (d) one out of the lollowing list: (a) analytical 
geometry, and the ditfcreiitial and integral calculus, (h) optic.s and astronomy, (r) mining and meta llurgy, (d) 
architecture, (c) mechanical engineering, (/) chemical analysis, (< 7 ) botany, and rmdeorology. ('fimliilates must also 
pass a practical test in experimental science and mecliaiiica engineering. Insti uction in tlio University ( course, 
both theoretical and practical, is given in the Poona College of Science with its attached workshops.” J 

“ For tho License in Engineering of Die Calcutta Univert^ity, a candidate must have passed the Eutranco 

Examination, and have subsequently studied for four yea^s in an atliliated 
Civil Engineering College at institution. If ho has passed tho First Arts Examination, lie will he entitled 
Seobpore near Calcutta. degree of B. E. Tho course comprises the following subjiK'ts : matho 

• Sir Alfred Croft’s Ueview of Education in India in 1886; p. 261, t 16., p. 252. X ^6., pp 252, 253. 
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matics, engineering, constrncfion, geodesy, drawing, and either natural science or machinery, according as the 
candidate stdects the (jivil er the Mechanical branch of the course. The course in mathematics is exceptionally 
high, and includes, besides other subjects, analytical geometry, the difEerential and integral calculus, and hydro- 
statics. lV()[K)sals arc under consideration for reducing the extent of this eompulsoiy course. The Government 
Civil hliigincering College at Scebporc, near (hilcutta, is the institution in which candidates are prepared for the 
University Degrees <luring a eour.so of five years. 

“The Thomason Civil hhigiru'eriug College at Roorkeo is maintained by the Public Works Department of 

Government for the requirements of the public scrvic^e ; ami it has no con- 
Thomason Civil Enginooring ir • i tx • i • i • a 

College at Roorkee nexion with any Univer.sity. It is, however, noticed in this place, since it 

discharges the same functions as those that are so connected. The College 
contains three depai-lmeiits. Cundidates for the Engineering Class have to pass an Examination in English and 
Hindustani (and also in a third hinguage, if their Vcrriaculai- is English) ; in elementary science, in drawing, and 
in niathematics to a somewliat bigli slaiidard. The course of study extends over two years, at tho end of which 
lime an examination is held in mathematics, applied mcclianics, experimental science, civil engineering, drawing, 
and surveying. Studenis of this class an; educated for the (‘ogineor branch of the Public Works Department, in 
which four or live appointments, in alternate years, are guar.'intt;ed to the best of those who pass. (For comparison, 
it may herti he rejieuted, that the number of guaranteed appointments for tho students of the Poona College is two 
a year; of the Seebpore College, two and one in alternate years; of the Madras Colh^ge, one a year). The upper 
subordinate class at Roorkee is intended to provide men for over.secrships, and tho lowcu* siihordinato for sub-over- 
seerships, in the Public Works Department. The course for the former extends over three years, of which tho 
last is devoted to practical li-alniiig on works in progress. The course for lower subordinates is limited to a year 
an<l a-balf. The final examination for upper and for lower subordinates, includes mathematics, engineering, 
drawing, and surveying, to diiTcrent standards for tho two classes. ”1* 

The following Tabular Statement J gives tho comparativo statistics of Piofessional Colleges during tho year 
Professional Colleges, i881- 1881-82 to 1884-85. 

82 to 1884-85. 


PaoviNce. 

Madras Government 

Bombay ditto 

Bengal ditto 

Ditto, Unaided 

N.-W. P., Government 

Ditto, Aid^d 

Ditto, Unaided 

Punjab, Government 

f Government 
Total Aided 

Unaided 

Grand TdrAL 


PROKFSSfONAL COLI.EGES, 1881-82 TO 1884-85. 
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Tho total cost of professional education connected with the University in 1881-82, as TOinpared with 
Cost of Professional Colleges 1884-85, is shown in the following Table* : — * 

in 1884-1886. 


COST OV PROFESSIONAL COLLEOES. 



1881-82. 

1884-85. 

Head OF Charge. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Fees. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Fees. I 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Law 

527 

:I9,I9G 

7,433 

47,456 

406 

32,186 

4,886 

30,6f.(; 

Medicine 

1,78,157 

35,007 

' 

2,13,764 

2,13,889 

53,366 

2,411 

2,09,60(i 

Engineering 

1,03, 88(! 

0,021 

... 

1,13,807 

2,70,560 

13,25(J 

5,749 

2,80,505 

Total 

2,82,570 

85,024 

7,433 

3,75,027 

4,84,01-3 

98,808 

13,016 

5,95,897 


Tt will bo observed in this table that tho Law chisscs practically pay for thonisclvcH, whilst ooiiNitlerahlo 


Law classes almost self-sup- 
porting. Results of tho Uni- 
versity Examinations in pro- 
fessional subjects, in 1881- 
1886. 


expense is incurred by Grovernnient on education in Medicino and Enginccj’ing. 
The results of tho University examinations in thi!so various bi’anches in 
1881-82 and 1884-85 is shown in the following table f which includes only 
those who passed the final examination in each case, whether foi* the 
License or tho Degree : — 


RESULTS OF UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS (PROFESSIONAL), 1881-82 AND 1884-85. 


Province. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

Engineering. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

1881-82. 

1881-85. 

1881-82. 

1884-85. 

Madras ... 

12 

25 

4 

10 

1 

7 

Bombay ... 

5 

13 

14 

21 

IG 

7 

Bengal 

67 

77 

20 

14 

6 

... 

N.-W. Provinces ... 

2 

... 

... 

... 

... 

3 

Punjab ... ••• 

... 

... 

... 

11 



Total 

86 

115 

38 

59 

23 , 

17 


♦,Sir Alfred Croft's Review of Education in India, 1886 ; p. 42. 


t lb., p. 43. 
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The subjoffed Table* sliows the number of Collepfes, or departments of Colleges, in Law, Medicine, and Bngi- 
Professional Collei^eB, 1886- noering, and the number of students reading in them on the 3l8t March 1886 : — 

86 . 


PROFESSIONAL COLLKOES, 188r>.86. 


Province. 

. 

Law. 

Medicine. 

En(JINEKR1NG. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Institutions. 

Students. 

Madras, Government 

1 

141 

1 

136 

1 

18 

Bombay, do. 

2 

221 

1 

296 

1 

116 

Bengal, do. 

6 

no 

' 1 

152 

1 

156 

Ditto., Unaided 

4 

772 

... 

... 

... 


N.-W. P., Govoimmoiit 

1 

61 

... 

... 

1 

1.54 

Ditto., Aided 

1 

48 

... 

... 



Ditto., Unaided 

1 

18 





Punjab, Government 

... 


1 

183 



f Government 

1 

10 

533 

4 

767 

4 

444 

1 

Total ^ Aided 

1 

48 


1 



1 

Unaided 

5 

790 

... 




Grand Total 

16 

1,371 

4 

767 

4 

444 

Total in 1884-85. , 

111 

l,0(>7 

4 

801) 

4 

507 


Tlic following 'rablof shows the cost t)f professional (^ollcgiuk* Education in 1885-86 : — 

Cost of Professional Collegos, 

1886-86. 


COST OF PROFESSIONAL (T)LLE(IES, 1885-86. 


- - - -- - 

— 

— , 

— — — 


Profession. 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Fees. 1 

1 

Ollier sources. 

Total. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Law 

1,082 

W.Uf) 


48,836 

Mi'dicou* 

2,11,672 

54,678 

:3,8()3 

2,70,213 

Enginfcring 

2,60,032 

15,548 

18!) 

2,75,769 

Total 

4,72,786 

1, 12,611. 

9,391 

5,94,818 

Total for 1884-85 

4,84,043 

1 *”* 

98,808 i 

13,046 

6,95,897 


• Sir Alfred Croft’ <|i Review of KdMcation in India \n 1886; y. 250. t P* 265, 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSIONAL EXAMINATIONS, } 885-80. 


ua 

Tho flourishing and almost Rolf-HuppoHing condition of tlio Law classes is noticeable in tlio^abovo Table in 
contrast to the figures relating to the subjects of Medicine ami Enginoering in both of winch the income Lorn fees 
falls enormously short of the expenditin*e. 

The following statL'irumt * shows the number of those who graduated in the Universities in the various pro 
Results of ITnivorsity Profos- fessional bi'amdios in lSS.*).8t»: or passed the final evamiimtion of the Hooj-kee 
sional Examinotions, 1885-86. EngiiUMu ing (\)llege in tin* N^orth- Western Ib oviiices : — 


RESULTS OF UI'^IVERSITY EX AM LY.VTIOi^S (PROFESSIONAL) ISSr.-Sti. 


I’lIUVlXCK. 

1 iaw. 

Medicine. 

Engineering. 

Madras 

3H 

2(> 

d 

Honibay ... ••• 

17 

:v.) 

l:l 

Rengsil 

l‘J0 

ly) 


North-Western Provineos ... 




Punjab 


7 


Total 

175 

101 . 


Total for 1881-80 

115 

o!) 

17 


Information in regard to English Piofessional Education in Colfi'gos during tlie live years siieci'cding the year 

ISSti is L'‘ivon in Mr. Nash’s t^laimjiKUinial IL‘\i»‘\vof I In' Pi-ogress of Ediiea,- 
Prosent condition of English India, and since sindi information is tln.‘ latest availal»l(\ eertain Slatis- 

Profossional Education. may lie borrowed from it here as sliow’ing tin* presmit r*ondilli)n of 

Professional Edaeation in Indian Oolleges. 

The following Tablet sli‘>ws the number of Law Colleges and Sehools in 1887 and ISDl*, and tlie number (»f 
Law Collogoa, 1887 and 1892. sfmhmts in tliem : — 


ATTENDANCE IN LAW UOLLEtlES AN!) SCDOOliS. 


ProviNCu. 







Colleges. 

j 

Pn]»ils. I 

Schools. 

I 

Pii[)ils. 

1 

Colli'ges. j 

1 

Pupils. 1 

Schools. 

1 Plipil.s. 


Madras ... 

1 

182 

... 

... 

1 

:i(;o 


I 

Bombay ... 

2 

210 


... 

I 

2:!0 

i 

I I 


Hengal ... 

10 

J,078 

... 


12 

1 

j 



N orth - W est ern Pro v i uccs 

3 

• 117 



7 

012 

• 


Punjab ... 

1 

1 

71 

... 


1 i 

i 

! 8.“» 

... 

... 

Central Provinces ... 



... 

... 

0 j 

82 



Assam 

... 

... 

1 

10 

1 


2 

30 

Tot al 

17 

1,097 

1 

10 

27 

1,032 

2 

-1 

j Htl 


• Sir Alfred CrofPe Review of Education in India, 1886, p. 264. 

t Progrm of Educatum in India, 1887*88 to 1891*92, by A. M. Nash, Eaqniro, M.A, (1893) ; p. 220. 
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EXflLlSn EDrCATrON IX IXDIA. 


Ill fills Tal/li‘ flu* iiKToasc in tlio nmnboi* of Law Colleiyp.s from 17 to 27 in five ycai’S is very noticeable, taken 
'* in (;on junction with the fact that the incmiso in tlm number of students has 

Collegos been in much less proportion. 1 he Calcutta University has reduc'ca the 

coiirsi‘ of study from tlii’cc ^"ears to I wo, and withdra wn the privileofo of 
atl end in'4‘ li'ctiii'es before passino- t he H.A. K.vaaninathm, the eliani^o-s bein<r exactly the opfiosite of those made by 
till' .Madras Uni vm-sity. A siiiii];ir idmin;;** was also made h\ lln* lli;^h (Joui’t in tin' rules for t he ^leadership 
t^Mniiimtion, foi' wliieh many of tlie si ndents of the Law Colleges a ri^ prepai-ini^, and these ehniiLres have eaiised 
ihe rediiftioii of llie number of studciils from l,tl78 to .“)().*> in spite of an inere.ise of two in tlu' number of (^)lle;^es. 

' III the North- Western Ih-ovinees tiu' nnmbi'r of Law (Massi's and (»f slinh'iits has incivased very rapidly since 
t he eslaldishmeiit of Ihehn-al Uiii\ ersity. but it is doubt fiiMo what exteni Ihis is tlie I'liiise, of the increase, for 
tiie Principal of one of the (loxernment CelleuTes -^a \ s : *■ The verv ii’reat iii!ijorll\ ol our Law Students liave no 

iitl enl ion or deslr<‘ of a [ije :iiiie» at I lie Uiiiv ei .^i( \ I'Uaminat ion or at tlie iIi! 4 h(\Mirt lOxamiiiatioiis, and it is not 
eleai to nu' with what j)leei>e ohjeet i hev |»a\ Ihi' I'fes and attend tin* law h'ctiires |(»r (wo \ears ’ Allaliahad is 
till nnl\ 1 ' II I \ er.- 1 1 \ in liidi.itlial eitiifers ili'Viees in Law upon [lersons who hav(' not j^’radiialed in Arts; candi- 
dates .are iei|iiired to atti-iid li'etiiies for two \ears a fler p.issiiii** t he hitermedlati' I'ivamiiiat ion, bill in ordei* to 
pie\int till w hull -ale ini mi'j'rut inn Irnni other Pro\!Mi*esol emdidates who ha\i' bailed at the IbA. Uxaniiiiation, 
no !■' a iiMUai ion o| an) other Uni\er-dty lower (hnn flu' IJ is rei'ooaii/i'd as qua li fyiiiL;' for admission to a Law 
('oil. ',r " >‘- 

Leiial studies seem to eoiiliiiiK' to he alino'-l .sel Psii pporf iliq;. “ Tin' a,L’’‘ 4 're<j'atc cost of all Ihe Law Classes 

dm im.;' t he \ ear UlU-liJ amountc'd to Us 'dlboDi) ot wliieli 1 he s( iidciils tlicm- 
LiCg'-tl studies almost SCU jind lU. Pd.obl in the shape of fei's. Loeal iumls coat rihiited oiil\ 

silpi)ortiiig b*s. and M a iii< Ipal funds i\s. t;;,;!. \\ hilc i lu' e\ pmid it iiri' from Pro\ineial 

Ke\enues was more than Italaneed b\ the reei'ipl.s liiim lei's in ( lovi'rnmeiil Inslit at ions. Ihe iiel pi'otil to (lovern- 
nieii! r moil III 111'.;' to b’s. .'J.dtid. 't 

\ s .-.how I ML'’ I he ads aiiei' of leyal st adies dii riiiLT I he period of lis e yi-ars eiidinir in b'^dib tin* tolil niiiiil)er ol 

Advil iicc' of legal studios ia "li" oI'Iimu'mI tlie .Ic,;- f ,.r l,a«, nr llic larriisr in I, an 

1887 to 1802 ol (he ibnijab I'nisersit). diirin;.;' llial ja riod is shown bolow ; - | 


Madras 
I Join ba y 
PieiiL’al 

Noi t h- Western Pt‘ov inci'.' 
Pan lab . . 

Central Pr()\ inees 


210 

l:V.) 

Son 

bt) 

2S 

II 


Total 


... 1 . 2 !);} 


In .Madras 01U‘ eandidatt' obtaineil Ihe deo'ivi' of AListm- of L.iws ; in Pomhay t lu'i-e is no (h'yivo beyond the 
LL.IL, bill merelv an examination for lloiionrs, wliieli no eaiiditlate lias attempted ; in 1 la* ( bilcul la L' nivi'rsity 
the (leL,n-ee of D.L isyiseii, hat none of t he i-.nididat es w ere snee(^^s|■n I ; in the Piinjah Cniversil) ihi' (](',L;-rees of 
LL.Il and LL D., wii-e not instituted till lS!)I-:)2, and no examinations liave bei'ii lii'ld. The number of 
uiadaali's in Law' ajipears to be liiere.isinL^ in e\er\ PI•o^ine(', except perliaps in Pen.yal ; in this Proviliee there 
lias been a larqe «h'eira^e diiiiie! the hist two year-', but this is mainly due to the lael that duriii”' tliis ])('riod the 
(late ol lilt' exaiiiiaat ion w a ehaiiyeil. ami new' j'lih'S wer(' inirodiieed. ^ 

'The |)ro'.^re.ss of Meilieal stndie,^ (IiiriiiL,^ the live years lSS(j-S7 to ISDI-IJJ appears from the follow in;;- 

Prof^ro8.s Ol Medical studies, 'I’ahle ; - 
in 1887 to 1892. 

P/'/n/ir-... nf hUlHCniiun in In-tin, ISST-^S tn liy M. Nnvh, KMpnre, M..V. ( Stift) ; p. 2:^1. 

t Iti., p. 222. I . P ^ b- 



EXPENDITURE ON MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1887-92. 
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f. 

MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1886-87 AND 1891-9?. 



1886-87. 

1891-92. 

Province. 

Collec.es. 

Schools. 

Colleges. 

Schools. 


Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Madras 

1 

138 

4 

204 

1 

1.57 

3 

347 

Bombay 

1 

276 

3 

123 

1 

222 

4 

21l) 

Bengal 

1 

172 

9 

793 

1 

255 

9 

i,onr> 

North-Western Provinces and Oudh ... 

... 

... 

1 

12.5 

... 

... 

2 

212 

Punjab 

1 

68 

1 

143 

1 

141 

1 

178 

Central Provinces 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

Upper Burma 

... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

... 

Lower Burma 

... 

1 

... 

••• 

... 


... 

... 

... 

Assam 

... 

... 

• •t 

... 

1 1 • 

... 

... 


Coorg 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• •• 

... 

... 

*•0 

Hyderabad Assigned Districts 

... 

... 

... 

... 

• • • 

... 

... 

... 

Totaf. 

4 

651 

18 

1,388 

4 

778 

19 

1,9K8 


The follovvinf^ Table* ^ivos the total experulitiire dilTerent sourccH in (uich province on insl iiiitions for 

Expenditure on. Medical Medical Education, coinpaiing the li^iires for 1886-87 Avilh Uiohcs for 
Education in 1887 and 1892. 1891-92 ; — 


EXPENDITURE IN MEDICAL COLLEGES AND SCilOOliS, 1886-87 AND 1891-92. 


^ 











1886-87. 



1891-92. 


Province. 

i 

Provincial 

Revenues. 

Local and j 
Municipal 
EuikIs. 

Fees. 

Total. 

ProviTK’ial 
Ke veil lies. 

liocul niid 
]\I nnicipal 
Funds. 

Fc(*s. 

Tula I. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Madras 

31,0(K1 

I 

I 35,550 

• 

18,241 

91,011 

1,11,251 

10,181 

22,175 

1,49,060 

Bombay 

31,774 

... 

22,71.2 

56,515 

33,886 

1,197 

21*911 

59,48:i 

Bengal 

2,30,826 

... 

27,990 

2,59,439 

2,ti9,168 


i 33,006 

3,04,903 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

14,822 



00 

.•H 

21,J62 


... 

21,126 

Punjab 

67,097 ; 

1 

- 


... 

07,097 

64,762 

6,552 

2,512 

7 1,084 

Total Rs. 

3,75,519 

35,550 

08,982 

4,91,914 

5,(X),.5;32 

38,233 

7.9,601 

• 

ti,l 1,656 


* Progress of Bducntion m Indian 1887-K8 to 1891*92. By A. M. Nash, E.stpiire, M.A. (1893), p. 228. 
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ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


The hurnW of candidates who have obtained University Degrees or Licences in Medicine, during the period 

Medical Degrees^ and Li- of five years ending in 1892, is shown in the following Table * : — 
oences, in 18B7tol892. 


TOTAL PASSh^S IN FINAli MKDICAL EXAMINATIONS FliOM 1887-88 TO 1891-92. 


Universities. 

M. 

D. 

M. B. 

L. M. S. 

Men. 

Women. 

Mon. 

Women. 

• 

Men. 

Women. 

Madras 



8 

1 

G1 

2 

Bombay ^ 

2 

... 

... 

... 

180 

8 

Bengal 

3 

... 

88 

2 

69 

1 

Punjab 

... 

... 

8 

... 

88 

2 

Total 

5 

... 

44 

8 

298 

8 

The total number of medical gnidnate 

s in Bengal is 

leas Hum the sum of the nundiera in 

the different 


eoliuriiiH, for many candidates appear at both the L. M. S. and M. H. Examinations. Taking the figarea for 188()-87 
aiul 1891-92, there is a decrease in the nnniber of medical grarluah*H in every ])rovinco, the decrease is most 
marked in llombay, where there wt‘re only 44 iti 1891-92, agjiinst GO in l(S8G-87. The degree of M. Ji. is not con- 
ferred by the llombay University ; and iti the Punjab tbe first examination for tin’s degree was field 1891.”* 

The following Table has been extracted from tbe Table given in paragi!ij)b 191 at page 275 of Mr. Nashua 
Statiflticd of Enginooring Iteporf, and gives the usual Statistics of attemlanco in Engineering Colleges 
Colleges in 1887 and 1892. and Sefiools for the years 188G-87 and I89l-f>2. 


ENGINEEHINO (TlLLEOES AND SCHOOLS, 18SG.87 and ]S91.‘)2. 


PROVINCE. 

1886-87. 


18yi.!)2. 

RING AND 

EYl.VG 

DOES. 

En<uneering 

CuLLEUKS. 

Enoi\i.:ki{i\(} and 
S l'HVEYING 
Schools. 

Enoinketung 

Colleges. 

EN(5rNEK 

SCRV 

Sen 

Institu- 

tions. 

Piipihs. 

Tnslitu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Institu- 

tions. 

Pupils. 

Madras ... ••• 

1 

17 

1 

164 

1 

10 

1 

Io5 

Bombay 

1 

153 

1 

11 

1 

50 

1 

14 

Bengal 

1 

146 

3 

210 

1 

244 

8 

417 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

1 

158 

... 

... 

1 

180 

... 


Punjab 


... 




... 


... 

Central Provinces 


... 

... 

... 



1 

11 

Upper Burma^ 



r 

... 


... 

• 5 

116 

Lower Burma 



9 

231 



12 

295 

Assam 


... 



... 


1 

4 

Cooi^ ... ... ... 


... 

... 

... 

... 

... 


... 

Hyderabad Assigned Disti'icts ... 1 

1 

1 

I 






j Total 

4 

474 1 

14 

616 

4 

484 

24 

1,042 


• Frogreis of Education tn India, 1887-88 to 1891-92, By A. M. Nosh, Esqxiiro, M.A. (1893), p, 229. 


APATHY OP MUHAMMADANS TO ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1792 TO 1832. g 147 

Tho figures in tliia Table show that during the five years concerned, there has not boeu any marlcod increase 
in the number of pupils in tho Engineering Colleges, whilst the increase in tho Schools *has been considerable, 
having risen fi-om 01t> in 1887 to 1,042 in 1892. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


BACKWA-RDNKSS OP MUHAMMADANS TN KNGLISII KDUCATTON.— MEASURKS ADOPTED BY 
GOVERNMENT TO ENCOURAGE EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-7:1.— REEORMS 
IN THE CALCUTTA MADIIJSSA IN 187;1.-IMPR()VED APPLICATION OP THE MOHSIN 
ENDOWMENT AT IIOOGIILY TO MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION IN HENGAL.— 

The attitude of opposition to English education at its very outset taken up by the Miihnnimadan Connnnnit y 

lias alreiwly been shoAvn’*' to have been evinced as early as 1S3.'», vvlieii tho 

Early opposition of Muham- i 4 * i i e ^ i i n i- r r u 

, . V. f-ij Loiineil or r^dnealioii at Ca eiitta iirst inaugurated iue noliev ol Pjnglisri 

madans to English Education. . . . ^ ’ . 

ediie.a<ioii under the ausjiiees of Lord William Jliuifinek, who under the advice 

of Lord Macaulay passed tho celebrated Eilnoutioiiul Uesoluiioii of the (lovoriiment of India, dated tin* 7lli Alareli 
1885, in fa\'our of Knglish (‘duealion. The Indian Education Commission of 1S82, dealt with the (pi(*stion of 
l\Iuhumnnidan education ill a separate section of their lleport which begins witli tho following summary of the 
early eiforts in the cause of Muliamniailan education : — 

“When ill 1782 tho Calentta was founded by AVarreti Hastings, it was designed ‘ to (jualify tho 

Persistent apathy of the Mu- Mb ham madans of llengal for the public serviia? and to enable them to 

hammaduns towards English comiiete, on more ef|ual terms, with tho Hindus for (‘m]>loyin(‘nt imder (Jov- 
Education — 1792 to 1832. orurnent.’ Some fifty years lat(‘r, after tlio introduction of Knglish into tho 

course of studies, tho Council of Edui.'ation Iiad to confess tha-t ‘ tho endeavour to impart a high order of Knglish 
education’ to the Muhammadan (^jmni unity had completely failed. Forty yeai‘S later again, Mho condition of 
the Muhammadan population of India, as regards education, Iiad of late been frequently pressed ii[)<)m flio attention 
of tho Covei'iinicnt of India.’ The Muhamniadan.s were not oven then competing on ecpial terms with the Hindus 
for eniploymeut under Covernment, nor had the endeavour to impart to them a high order nf education been 
attended by any adequate siiecoss. Matters were, no doubt, in a more promising condition than in 1882, a-iul, as 
regards the gimeral spj-cad of education, in a mucli more promising condition than in 1792. A eonsiderablo 
proportion of Muhammadans were learning English, a largo proportion were in sirhools of one kind or another. 
But tho higher English edueatiou was not (rultivated, in any a]»])reciable degroi*, more extensively than it had boon 
in 18.32. 

“ What tho causes were wliieh deieiTod the Muhammadans from such miltivation was debated even among them- 
selves. Whihi some held that the absence of instruction in the tenets of their 
faith, and still more the injurious ctTccts of English edueal ion in crcHt ing a 
liisbelief in religion, were t ho main obstacles, others, though a small niinoi'ity, 
were of opinion that I’eligion had little to do with the ([uesl ion, Sonioeon- 
temled th.at t he system of edueution prevailing in (lovernment Schools and 
(lollogcs eorrnpteil tho morahs and manners pf the pupils, and that for this rc'ason the bet I e?* classes would not 
subject thoir SOILS to dangcroiLs contact. The .small proportion of Muhammadan teachers in (lovei’iiment Institu- 
tions ; the unwillingness of (lovernment educational (►tliccr.s to accept the counsel and co-operation of Muham- 
madans ; numerous minor faults in the Departmental systcmi, tho comparatividy small progress in i-cal learning 
made by the pupil.s in Government Schools ; the practice among tho well-to-do Muhamniudans of educating their 
children at home; tho indolence and iin[)rovidoiicc too common among them ; their hereditary love of the jn'otes- 
sion of arms >; the absoiico of friendly iiitorcouiTio between Muhammadans and Englishmen; tho uuwillingiiess 
felt by the better born to associate with those lower in tho, social scale ; the poverty nearly genei’al among 
Muhammadans; the coldness of Government towards tho race; tho use in Government Schools of books whoso 
tone was hostile or scornful towards tho Muhammadan religion ; — these and a variety of other causes have boon 


Alleged causes of the back- 
wardness of Muhammadans in 
English Education summariz- 
. od by tho Education Commis- 
sion. 


• Vide ante, p 53. 
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pat forward at’ different times by members of the Muhammadan community to account for the scant appreciation 
which an English educaiion has received at their hands. All such causes may have combined towards a general 
result, but a candid Muhammadan would probably admit that the most powerful factors are to be found in pride 
of rtme, a memory of by-gone superiority, religious fears, and a not unnatural attachment to the learning of Islam. 
But whatever the causes, the fact remained ; though the enquiries made in 1871-78 went to prove that, except in 
the matter of the higher education, thci'c had boon a tendency to exaggerate the backwardness of the Muham- 
madans. 

“ The following Table shows the percentage of Muhammadans to the total population in the six more important 

Provinces of India and the percentage of Muhammadans under instruction in 
schools of which the Department had cognizance to the total number of all 
classes in such schools. In the former case the percentage is 22*8, in the latter 
14*7. It must also he homo in mind that in 1870-71 there were among the 10,77,11,087 inhabitants of the six 
Provinces about four millions wlio belonged to the aboriginal tribes, or semi-Hinduised aborigines, and to other 
non-Aryans hardly touched by our education. Deducting tlicse, and excluding Native States, the Musalmans 
form about ‘Jo per cent, of the iotal populaiion : — 


General Statistics of Muham- 
madan Education in 1871-72. 


STATISTICS OF EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS IN 1871-72. 


PUOVJNCMS. 

Total Popu- 
lation. 

Muliammadans. 

Percentage. 

At S('Hour.. 

Total. 

1 

Muhammadans. 

I 

•Percentage. 

Madras 

81,281,177 

1,872,214 

6 

128,689 

.5,531 

4*4 

Bombay 

16,349,200 

2,528,844 

15*4 

190,158 

15,684 

8*2 

Bengal and Assam 

60,467,724 

19,553,420 

32*3 

196,086 

28,411 

14*4 

N.-W. Provinces 

80,781,204 

4,188,751 

13*5 

162,619 

28,990 

17*8 

Oudh 

11,220,232 

1,111,290 

9*9 

48,926 

12,417 

25*8 

Punjab 

17,611,498 

9,102,488 

51*6 

68,144 

23,788 

34*9 

Total 

167,711,041 

38,356,507 

22*8 

789,617 

114,816 

14-5 


“ It will be observed that in the North-Western Provinces, and to a much larger extent in Oudh, the propor- 
tion of Muhammadan school boys to tlio total number is greater than the jjroportion of Muhammadans in the 
population. In the other Provinces it is much less ; the population percentage of the Muhammadans in these 
Provinces taken together, beiiig over 26 and the school percentage under 10.”* • 

The backward condition of education among Muhammadans attracted tlio attention of the Government of 
Resolution of the Govern- ^n^er the Earl of Mayo, and its Resolution No. 800, dated Simla the 

ment of India, No. 300, dated 7th August, 1871, invited the attention of the various Local Governments and 
7th August, 1871, on Muham- Administrations to tlie subject. The Resolution is an important document 
madan Education. ^ being the first of a series of measures adopted by the Government for the 

encouragement of education among the Muhammadans, and may bcJ quoted hero in extenso • — 

“ The condition of the Muhammadan population of India as regards education has of late been frequently 

_ , , ^ . pressed upon tbo attention of the Government of India. From statistics 

Backwardness of education ^ ^ ^ ^ -i ^ i x . 

among Muhammadans deplor- recently submitted to the Govenior-General in Council, it is evident that m 

able. Muhammadan literature no part of the country, except perhaps the North-Western Provinces and the 
may bo encouraged. Punjab, do the Muhammadans adequately, or in proportion to the rest of the 

community, avail themselves of the educational advantages that the Government offers. It is much to bo regretted 
that so large and important a class, possessing a classical literatui’o replete with works of profound learning and 
great value, and^ counting among its members a section especially devoted to the acquisition and diffusion of 
knowledge, should stand aloof from active co-operation with our educational system and should lose the advantages 
both material and social, which others enjoy. His Excellency in Council believes that secondary and higher education 

* Eeport of the Indian Education Commiseion ( 1882) j pp 483, 484. 
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Muhammadan teachers of 
English to bo appointed and 
Muhammadans encouraged by 
grants-in-aid to create schools 
and their vernacular literature. 


SCOaESTIONS BY GOVERNMENT AS TO MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION, 1871. 
meiTIna rendered more accessible than now, coupled with a inoi-e systeilfatic encouroge- 

^ .. <> rpj p" « »y'npa.tl»e8 of the mo.-o carne.st and enlightened of its members on the side of odneation. 

. Ibe Oovei-nor-CToneral m Conncil is dcsimus that further encouragement should he given to the classical 

and veinacular languages of the Muhammadaiis in all (lovernmont Schools and 
Colleges. 1 his need not involve any alterations in the subjects, but only in 
the media of instruction. In avowedly Knglish .Schools established in Muham- 
madan Districts, the appointment of qualilied Muhammadan Knglish teachers 
, . might, with advantage, be encoiinigod. As in Vernacular Schools, so in this 

class also, assistance might justly bo given to Muhammadans by granls-in-aid to create schools of their own. Greater 
encouragement should also bo given to tlio creation of a vernacular literat uro for Ihe .Mulnimmadans— a measure the 

importance of which was specially urged upon the Government of India by I ler Majesty’s Secretary of Slnte on 
more than one occasion. 

“S. Ihs Excellency m Council desires to call the attention of Local Governments ami Administrations to Ibis 
Indian Univorsities to on- s^^hjcct, and directs that tliis Ucsoliition lie communicated io iJiem nud to 
and Persian the three Universities in India, with a view of elicitin'^ their opinions wliethcr, 
without infringing tho fundamental pririci])1cs of our cduc,:itional s;y'st(‘m, 
some general moasuj'es in regar.1 to Muhammadan education might not bo adopted, and whellier more encouragement 
might not he given in tho University course to Arabic and Persian literatui'e, Tlio authorities of the Laliore 
University College, who aro believed to have paid much atUnition to the suhjnci, should also bo invited to offer 
their views on the important cpiestions above refeiTed Is). This may he done llll•ongll tho Punjab Govern * 

This Tlisolution was duly Cominiinicafcd to tho Secretary of State, who concurred generally in tho policy 

The Resolution approved by indicated, on tho iiudcrstaiiding, however, that as regards the eneoiir- 

the Secretary of State in his fl^’cmoui of tlio languages of 1^1 uhnm madams in tlio kcIiooLs of fho country, the 
^Despatch, 12, dated 14th Government of India did not contcrnjilato any change in tho subjects taught, 
December, 1871. instruction. 

The suggestions made by tlio Government of India to tho Local Governments in Iho above Resolution have 
Suggestions by the Govern- summarized by the Kducation Com mission f of 1HS2, as follows: — 


courage Arabic 
literature. 


ment of India as to Muhamma- 
dan Education in 1871, sum- 
marized. 


( 1 ) 


That further encouragement shmild he given fo the elassh^al and 
vcrnaeiilar languages of the M iihammadans in all Govern- 
ment Seliools and Colleges ; 

That in avowedly English schools establirfhod in Muhammadan districts, t he appointment of qualified 
Muhammadan English teachers might, with advantage, be eneouraged ; 

That as in vernaeular schools, so in avowedly English schools, assistance might justly he given to 
Muhammadans by grants-iu-aid t<.» create schools of their own ; 

That greater cnoouragemeut should also be given to tho creation of a vernaeular literaturo fur ihe 
Muhammadans. 

The reports received from tho Local Govenimcnts and Administrations, in reply to this Resolution were 

BeBOlution of tho Govern- by the Government of India (under the Earl of Northbrook), in a 

Resolution, dated Idth June, 1873, and as it is one of tlie most impurtant 
documents connected with tho progress of English education among Miibamma- 
dans, it may be quoted here /*«. c.vtc7iso for facility of refeieneo esjiei'ially as it 
is not easily accessible to tho general reader : — 

‘‘On the 7tli August, 1871, tho Government of India issued a Resolution upon tlio eondilioii of tlm Muhani- 
Beoital of tho Government population of India as regards education, in whicli, aftc^r regretting 

of India’s Besolution of 7th that so largo and impoHnnt a'class should stand aloof from ccf-operatioii with 
August, 1871, on'Muhamma- our educational system, His Excellency tho Earl of Mayo in Council desired 
dan Education. that more systematic encouragement should he given to iho classical and ver- 

nacular languages of the Muhammadans in all schools and colleges. Tho Resolution was circulated to all Local 
Govomraente and Administrations for thoir opinion a.s to what measures should be adoptoil toward pronnding this 
object, by modifying the methods and means through which teaching should bo given, so as to make the higher 
branches of it more accessible to Muhammadans without altering the essential principles of our public instruction 
Whether the creation of a vernacular literature might not be added by tho State, and whjither more ample 


( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

(4) 


ment of India, dated isth 
June, 1873, on tho condition 
of education among Muham- 
madans. 


* Selections from the Booords of the Govommont of India (Homo Dopartmont), No. CCV, (1886)} p. 152. 
t Vide Report, p. 481. 
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roco|^niti’on shoVild not be given in the University Courses to Ai’abic and Persian, were matters bn which advice 
and pi-opojsitions wore p/irticularly invited. 

“ 2. Tilt* reports now collected from all the Pi*ovinces of Br*itish India present a fair survey of the actual 

state of Muhammadan education throughout the Empire ; and they discuss 
cation^repwrted^u^n^*^*^ what direidion, should the f mother steps betaken 

which are most consistent with the needs of the people and the duties of the 
Covornment. It may be useful to describe in broad outline, the place now allotted to Muharamtidan instruction in 
llie eilucational scheme of each Coveinmcnt, and then to touch briefly on the measures proposed for impitovement 
and advance. 

*‘•1 In the Tlcsoliif ion of 1871, there is no direct mention of primary education. Its importance was not 

overlooked, but the needs and defects to be remedied appeared to press more 
^an^^agoa liigbcr than in the lower gradations of State instruction, 

growth of Secondary and the reporls, however, whicli are now under review, there appears some 


Higher Education among Mu- ground for douhting wheilier many of the disadvantages undei* which Muham- 
hammadans who aro accustom- rnadans have been placed as to higher education may not be traced down to 
characters then* soinres in (he carli(!i* stages ol our system. As a matter of fact, it may 

bo inferreil generally that, wherever the ordinary vernacular of the country 
is read and written in the Hiiidiislani or Urdu cbaracler, there the M uhammadans have occupied their proper 
position in the Primnry and Seeoudniy Schools founded or added by the State. In the North- Wes tem 
Provineos, in Oudh, and in the Punjab, the attendance of ^Iiihammadans in the lower and middle schools is, on the 
wliole, r*aMier above tlian below the pr-oportion which all Mii ham rnadans hear to the total population ; in Ondh the 
Miiluumnadaus furnish a iniicli larger eoinparaiive I’ontingeiil tlian Iho Hindus to the schools, though in the Punjah, 
out of a Muhammadan elenn'iit of 511 fier cent, on the total pofiulation, not more than 35 per cent, of ilic scholars are 
^Muhammadans, Then in all these provinces the indigenous Muhaniinadan schools are very numerous, and thrive up to 
a certain point ; they are eiieoii raged and a.ssisted by the (lovernrnent Officers ; the grants-in-aid are offered on eondi- 
lions which suit Miiliainmadan schooling as well as any othei*, and the whole course of primary cdmuition is so shaped 
as to favonr the ^Inhammadan at lea.st e({ually with the Hindu. On the other hand, in Provinces wher*o tho 
Muhammadans aro seatitered, a-iid are not nuinorous, where they mostly talk a dilTerent language from that of the 
majority, or where theii* teaching, at any rate, is in a diJTereat tongue and according to entirely separate traditions, 
there the special arrangc'inents which these circumstances reipiiro for them have been not always organized, and 
< heir claims to it have been oftc'ii Inevitably disregarded. Where tlie Muhammadan uses a form of the country dialoitt, 
as in Eastern Pengal and in jiarts of Bombay, lie goes with* otlnu's to tho Primary Govenimerit schools for tho rudi- 
ments of education ; but where his mo(h(‘r-tongne is dilTerent, in speech and in wu’ittcn character, lie cannot attend 
them. And the ])eciiliar obstaelos whiidi keep liim apai-t from our school system grow stronger as ho emerges beyond 
those elements which are common to all teaching. In Bengal the Bengali-speaking Eastern Muhammadans frequent 
the lower .schools in good number, but they found themsehes morn or le.ss excluded from following out thpir cdinurfioii 
into the upper classes by the ab.serice, up to 1871, of any adeijuato [irovision foi* that distinctive course of in.struction 
whicli the eiistnin.s of tlicir society require. All over We.sterii linlia, in ])art of the Central Provinces, in Berar, 
and very gciu'rally in ^ladras, the same diflleulty had ari.sen, and had not been satisfactorily surmounted. The 
( lovcrnment expenditure on education is ni:ce.s.sarily limitcid, and could not suflicc for the support of tw'O separate 
classes of schools ,• the money a'ailable was naturally bestow'ed entirely upon those classes of iho people which 
.irc h()in(»gcneous for educational [)U7*poscs, arc by far the more numerous, the richer, and tho more eager to make 
use of the grant. 

1. It is, however,, in the highci* Schools, in tho Col]ege.s, and in tho UnivcrHitie.s, that tho absciico or hack- 

w’ardncss of .Muhammadans lias been showm to exist remarkably. The reports 

Backwardness of Muhamnm .ijrrot* that our system has not attracted them to the higher ranges of our 

dans in higher Collegiate and .... 

University Education most educational course, or to persevere up to the point at which .studies impre.SK 

remarkable. Unsuitability of real culture, and fit young men for success in the services and open professiorns. 
the courses of instruction a fm. state of things can he attributed to the want of a connected 

be^omedled^^ * Diust courses of instruction suitable for Muhammadans, leading up through 

the lower to the higher standards, and how far to the general disinclination 
of I^Iuhainmadaiis to exchange their earlier modes of study for others more consonant with modern habits of thought, 
is a question whiMi need not h(*ro be closely examined. It may be oonjectured that, at the present epoch, Muham- 
madans are discovering that tho, ancient paths are unpw)fitable to stand upon, while their traditions and natural 
predilections still hqjd them back from setting out energetically upon newly opened roads. For, while it is 


possible cause ; if so, it must 
be remedied. 
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confessed that MubammadanB nowhere appear in satisfactory strength upon the lists of our higher is/hodls, Colleges, 
or Universities, on the other hand those institutions which have purposely preserved the ancient exclusively Muliam- 
madan type, and which have been restricted to iiistniction in the languages and scitMicos which belong peculiarly 
to Muhammadanism, have also been found to be falling gmdually but steadily into neglect. We may perhaj)S assume, 
tlierefore, that the Muhammadans are not so much averse to tho subjects which the Knglish (Jovernnicnt has decided 
to teach, as to tho modes or machinery through which teaching is offered. And if it thus appear that to t lie 
traditions and reasonable hesitation which keep aloof our Muhammadan fellow-subjects art* athlcd certain obstaides 
which our system itself interposes, — either by using a language that is unfamiliar, oi* mncliinmy that, is uiUHin- 
genial, — it is 2 )lain that many of tho drawbacks to the universality of our educational system are.sus<*eptihle of 
removal. 

“ »5. His E.vcellency in Council, tlierefore, perceives Avith gratitication from the rcfiorts now before him, that 
EndeavourR to remedy Mu- judicious endeavours ai*e being ma«lc to diminish, so far as tluy can lu’ re- 
hammadan educational back- inedic‘d, the.so incipialities iu the distribution of State aid, and to placi* the 
wardness gratifying. Muhammadans, wherever this may be possible, upon a more even footing with 

the general community throughout the w’liole course of our public instruction. 

“(3. In Mailras the Government lias now dir(‘cted the Department of Public Instruction to take steps without 

Stops taken in Madras and for estaWIsl.in^ ..Irmoiitary Mulianuna.liui m-I,o„1s, hm.I 

Bombay for Muhammadan cla.s.s(‘s in olher schools, at the principal cent n's of the Muliummadaii f)opu- 
Sohools and oncouragemont of hition, w’here instruction may be given in the Urdu bingiiage by (jualilied 
Persian and Arabic. teacbers ibrougli appropriate text-books. Tii the xMudras UiiiNtM’.sity .spei’ial 

recognition is already given to Araliic and Ptirsian, .and tlic ({iKistioii of awarding special pri/t's foe proved ex- 
cellence in tboso languages is under deliberation. As tbc Syndicate observe, tins is a projecd in wbiidi leading 
Miiliammadaii gentlcnien might lie invited tbemselv(‘s to co-operate. Prom Pombay, tbe Direidorof Public Insfrue- 
tion reported in 1S71, that be was engaged in settling a course c»f Pi‘r.sian instniction for (be Upper Standards in 
Vernacular Schools, for Puglisb Schools, and for High Schools, which will be a’Taug(‘(| so as to prepare lor tbe 
study of Persian at the University, wduTO Arabic and Pt‘rsian are alreaily admilli'd as ••lassicul bi iigiuiges tor 
graduates in tlie Arts. In lS7U, a Professor of Persian and Arabic was appointed to the Klpliiiistom* Gollege; 
and the Government, and tho University now join in recommending to the ( Jovernmi'nl of Indiu f be einlou iiiiMit 
of a University Professorship of Arabic .and Persian, foumling tlieir propnsitioii upon tbe great imjKuiiinei? to 
Muharmuadans in th.at Prosidem^y of familiarity with the tongues of Westtu’ii Asia. His Pxeelleney in ('oum;il 
agrees that it may' ho advisable to establish such jirofe.s.sorshijis, and any scheme for doing so, would he lavouiably 
eiitortained, especially if there wore any pro, speed of aid fi'oin private soureijs to the endiovnient. 

“7, 111 Bengal, the Lieutenant-tjovernor noxv ilesires to restore IMiibammadaTi edueat ion by a W'ell-connectcd 

__ 1 . • j and substantial reforming of existing matej’iul. ( )rders were issued in 1S71 

Measures being adopted in , . . . . , . ivr i j 

Bengal to restore Muhamma- b) establish special cla.s.scs for teaclnng Ar.ibie and 1 ersian to Mubummadans 

do.n education by aid of tho in tlu* ordinary schools, wberevci' tbe deininid slioiiM jnsliiy tbe supply, and 
Mohsin Endowments. xvlierevcr tlie Miibammadans should agree to confoiiu, in add it ion, to the regular 

coui'se of stinJy in the iippir school cbu.s.ses, so th.at both kinds of instruction must be takiui. 1 In^ irolb'giato 
instruction in tbe Calcutta Madmssa will bo remodelled and reinforciul, wliilo the Mobsin Undowmenis, wl.i.di 
now Mii.po.’t tho Hooghly Colli-o, will ho oraployo.t, whon v<T in Uri.fial ilu'ii- tooph.yinont sn ros ••i.l- 

vimtafToons, for onoour.ajciti),' nnd oxtoiidlng oiliicatimi tiriiong .\rulmmm(Mlan«. Moruovor, tho Uiiucisity ol ( iilouttii 
has decided to examine in I’ersiaii ns 'veil ns in Ainhio li.r the degrees. 

“8. In tho North-VVostoni I’roviuees, in (ho I’linjnh, and in fliidh, tho oxisting syK(oiii of S(n(i! Irisf ruelion 

is ulrendy at least us favourable to Miihnnimnchiiis ns (o iliiidiis. At Inihoro 
theiv is a tinivorsity Collego, and thi! Mnhninndnn.s (honisol'cs share the un- 
animous oiduion th.-it no spogiul odnentionnl |ii ivilooos lo (Jioir eommniiity 
ivro noodod. l'’l■om the Nh.Hh-Wosteni Pi-ovineos it was rej.orted I lint nothing 
more was needed lo consnmmnto tho entire eourse -if Muhnmmmhu. olnssies 
than tho admission of Porsiau as a siihjoct f.ir tho highi'C Univi isit^ l.v- 
aminations, wliioh has been done for all e.xamiiiations up to tho degree. And 
an important committee of Muhammadans at Uenares uro cmilemjdnting tho 


System of State Instruction 
in the N.*W. Provinces and 
Oudh and in tho Punjab, as 
favourable to Muhammodans 
as to Hindus. Attention to Mu- 
hammadan education in tho 
Central Provinces, Mysore, 
Coorg and Berar. 


In 
in 

Coorff and in JW, the administration has directed that wherever tho number of MuCammaaans ,s sume.en. u. rorm 

a class, or fill a school, there a class or a sohool shall bo established, ilis Excellency m Council assu.nes that ... 


establishment of an Anglo-0, -iental Collego for tho better- dilTusi.m »t lea.ning. among their ro-.eligionists. lu 
Oudh, the Canning College emln-aces an ample Muhan.mmlan cu.riculu,... In the Centn.l 1 rov.,.ees ... My.so,-o, 

, ..„ . „ t:n„ h«.s directed that wherever the ..umber of Muhammadans is sulhc.ent t<. form 
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these as in all A, her provinces where Mnhamraadans are few, and often exposed to all the disadvantages which affect 
a religioos minority without wealth or superior influence, it will he the special care of Oovemment to satisfy them- 
selves that these endeavours to encourage the education of Muhammadans ai-c persistently maintained. It is the 
paramount duty of an imperial department thus to lill up gaps in the ranks of elementary education, and to 
raiifTf iho various divisions of this vast population in one advancing line of even progress. 

“ 9. As hi tlio pi-ineiples upon which the education of Muhammadans should bo eiicourged hy the State, His 
Principles on which Muham- Kxeellcncy in Council need say littlo here, for they appear to he understood 

"■ “0 «•”">' — -“I" % ‘I.. 

none nioro opoidy than hy the leading Miihamridans of India. The State has 
only to apply its ed.icational apparatus and aid so as tlu;y may best adjust themselves to existing languages 
and habits of thonglit nmong all classes of the people; without diverging from its set mark and fina” purpose— 
the hotter diffusion and advancement of real knowledge in fridia. His Excellency in Council is anxious that the 
ataiumentof tliis object shall in no class of the population be hindered hy diirtM-cnccs of language or of custom; 
and with this view Ihc Government of India is very willing that the erdiro body of Muhammadan [as of Hindu] 
classic lilf'rature shall be admitted and take rank among the higher subjeofs of secular study, and that the lan- 
guages shall form an important part of tlie examinations for University degi-oes. In short, Ifis Excellency is pre- 
pared to listc'ii favourably to any w^ell-consideretl [iroposal for modifying or extending in these directions the 
existing educational system. One measure to which tlui liosolution of 1871 particularly adverted was the develop- 
ment of a Vernaimlar literature for Muhammadans— 1 lis Excelhmey in Council would be slow to believe that such 
a literaturti still needed creation. To this suggijslion Local Governments attach differing degrees of importance 
or practicability and, on the whole, llis Exeellimcy in Council sees reason to believe that we must ho cautious in 
attempting to ])roee.(‘d in this direction much beyond the jMiint wc have reached already. It is most desirable to 
frame a series of liigli ehiss tiwt-hooks to mieourago the printing and ])ublication of valuable Muhammadan works 
and to offei* prizes either for good translations of foreign works or for original studios. Hut in I'Cgard to the 
patronage of what may bo propeily called literature, the exei’ciso of it must necessarily be restritited by the 
pressitig demands of general education upon our finamn), and by the difliculty of making a fair selection, or of 
distril)u( ing any money available witli duo diseriniiiiation and indubitable advantage. 

“10. llis lOxeelhmoy in Council has now reviewed rapidly the general measures which have been taken or 
Local Govornments to oncour- being taken, for the eiieouragernent of education among Muhammadans, 
age Muhammadan Education ac- The papers before him, received from all ])arts of British India, show that 
cording to local circumstances. the Earl of Mayo’s Resolution has succeeded in its main purpose of drawing 
tlie alttmtion of all Administral ions to needs and obligations whicih before had, perhaps, not everywhere been ade- 
cjuately i-ealized. 'I’ hese needs and obligations may now bo entrusted with confidence to the care of local Govern- 
ments, 1 he iSiipreine (ojvernment has satisfied itself that the principles upon which Muhammadan educa-tion should 
be supported" or subsidised are clearly understood ; wliile the conditions and rate of progress in this as in all 
branches of public insiruclion, the range of its operation.s, and all other practical details, depend chiefly in ^i,ch 
Province upon local circumstances, ail in instrati vc skill, and financial resources.”* 

This Resolution together with the earlier Re.solution of tlie Government of Fndia, No. 300, dated the 7th 
August, 1871, which has already been quoteilf form the most important declaration of the policy of the Govern- 
ment towards the education of the Muhammadans. 

'L’he purport of the above Resolution which was issued by His Excellency the Earl of Northbrook in Council, 
Summary purport of the Gov- stated to be, “that generally wherever the ordinary vernacular of the 

ernmont ot India’s Hosolution country was read and w^ritten in the Hindustani or Urdu eluiraeter, there the 

Muhammadans oceufiied their proper {)ositIon iu tlie primary and secondary 
schools loumied or aided by tVio State. In all provinces where this was the 
ease, the indigenous Muhammadan schools were numerous, and up to a certain point in a thriving condition. 
They were encouraged and assisted hy the Government ollieers ; the grants-in-aid were ofTered on eoiidition on 
the whole fairly suitable for Mulnunmadan requirements ; and the course of primary education was so shaped as to 
favour the Muhammadan at least cijually x\ith the Hindu. On thootlier baud in])rovinees w'here the iMiihammadans 
were scattered and not numerous, where they mostly spokt) a different language from that of the majority 
of the population, or where their teaching was in a different tongue and according to entirely separate 
traditions, there the sjiecial arrangements requisite to meet these circumstances had not always been organised, and 
the claims of the flassalman community hud been often almost inevitably disregarded. Where the Muhammadan 

* Seleofciona from the Keoords of the Governmoiit of India (Ho;no Department), No CCV. (188‘)) j pp. 228, 229, 
t p, ante. 
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used a form of thd conntry dialect, he attended with others the primary Govei’nnipnt schools for th<V nidimonts of 
education; bnt where his mother-tongno was dilfei’ent in speech and in written character, he^vas naturally preclud- 
ed from availing himself of this teaching. The peculiar obstacles which kept him apart from the ordinary school 
system naturally grow stronger as he emerged beyond those elements which are #*oninioii to all teaching. The <liffi- 
culties which had arisen from these causes had nowhere be<‘n satis faidorily siirinoiinicd. The (loveniment ex])en- 
ditui'e on education being neee.ssarily limited, and insufficient for the support of two separate classes of schools, the 
money available was naturally bestowed too ex(*lusively upon tlioso classes that not only formed (he more nunie'rous 
section of the people, but were both homogeneous for educational [)urposcs and more eager to inako use of tin* grant. 
It was however in the colleges, higher schools, and univaa-sitics that the ahsenco or hackwardiw'ss op ^hihanomidans 
was nio.st conspieuons. The reports all agi’ceil that tlui existing system liad not at<raef(*d (hem to I he higher 
ranges of tlio educational course, or induced them to persevere up to tlm point at wlileh sliidies impress real enituro 
and fit young men for success in (die .services and open profe.ssams. # # * # # solution ilam proceedisl 

to notice in general terms the measures adopted in the several Proxinees to give etfeet (o the views of the 8npr<*mo 
Government. * * * '* The ( lovernor-General in (/oiineil assnme«l that in all IVoviuei-s where Mahammadans 

were few, and often exposed lo all the disadvantages which alfect a religious minorily without weallh or supca-ior 
influence, it wmiild ho the special care of Government to satisfy them.sidves (hat these emlcavoiirs (o eneoiirage tlio 
education of Muhammadans would be persistently maintained. It w-as reeogTiis(‘d as the [larainount duty of an Im- 
perial Department thus to fill np the gafis in the ranks of elemontary education, and to range the various divisions 
of the vast pofiulatam in one advancing line of even jirogn^ss.” ♦ 

About this time a st'pacale corresiumdonce was being cairicd on w'ith the Government of llcngnl on the sulijeet 
Reforms in tho Calcutta of the management of the Oahaitia .Utuimssa, eslablislied by Warren Haslings 
MfKlrassa in ISll 13. in 17S0, and with reference to tho status and conditions of I ho 

and College at Iloogbly supported out of an endownnent beijueathed in ISOd by .Maliommcd Mohsin in trust for 
“pious uses.” In connection with these Alohsin funds, not only had large accumulations to the credit of (ho trust 
boon peiunitted to accrue, but ilie funds bad been in part appropriated to the bcm*Ht of a wholly diflci cut class 

from that for which tho (Midoxvment was destined. The. Governmoiit of India, accordingly desired (hat tln^ whole 
subject of tho application of the funds in picmotion of Muhainniadan education sliould he fully rcconsidtncd and 
plans matured for their disbui-scnncnt nioic in consonance with the iiitcniions of MahomnuMl Mohsin. The Govern- 
ment of Mengal, in its letter da.ted tho 17lh August, lb:72, in submitting to tlie Govmnmcnt of India tlu* views of 
the Lieutenant-Governor In regard to the gcn<;ral measures to bo tnkem for the in’omotion of M u liammadin 
education in Bengal, put forwa.ril eertairi suggest ions as to t he ut ili.satiori of these fiiuds. It proposcsl to jcfoiau 
the Caleutta and the Hooghly Muthutssit, ami to lake uiion il.self the cost of the non-Mnsalnian side of the Uooghly 
College, liitherto entirely sufiportcd from the Alohsin funds, but at th(‘ .sanui Iimt3 to accept from (he funds a fair 
contribution foi* the Mutln/ftsa attached to the College ainl for spccisd benelits to Miilnimnmdau students studying 
in the College. As, in the of)inion of the Limitenaiit-Ciovernor (Sir George Campbell), it would l>e difficult to 
justiVy ibe devotion of [)rovincial funds to special .Muhammadan education in the province genci-ally, while tho 
Mohsin endowmicnt supplied a Icgitinialo means of effecting tho purpose in viewv, (he Government of Bengal 
furtlier expressed its intention to devote the money thus saved froiii the Iforyghly (Adlege to aid and extend 
Muhammadan education elsewhej-e. Projmsals for the establishment of new Mdi/rassns at Dai'ca and other local 
centres in Kastern and Northern Bengal wore then explained in detail; but as tlni Molisin funds would not ho 
adequate to enable tlm Government to equip efficiently these new Madntfisns, the liieiitenant-Gov4‘j'nor (rusted (hat. 
Die Goverrimont of India would eonti’ibute i.o make up tho dill’ereiico. The main (juestions lef(, for (In* decision of 
tho Government of Tmlia xvere (1) wlietluM' the Government of India appioved of tlie jnoposed distribution of tlio 
Mohsin funds and of the establishmcrd of Madnissns ] and (2) whether the Govej'iimi’nt of India would give 
some special aid towuirds the establish rnent of Mfulrassas in Mastcuai and Nortlnu-n Bcuigal. 

In reply the Government of India, on 13lh June, 1S73, wnde to Hio Governnnud. of Bengal as foTlovvs:— 

“The general principles upon which tho Lieutemiiit-(Jovernor desii-es to see these insdtutiorisf admiui.stered 
Views of tho Govornmont of directed for the better promotion of high Aruliarrinia«lan edn(‘a.tion ajypear 

India upon the subject— 13th to the Government of India to be sound, and the olyslaeles to working uf»on 
June, 1873. them aro not practically insurmountahlo. * * ♦ It is agi^eed, by common 

consent, that tho intention of tho British Government in supporting these institutions is to give to AluhaniTnadans 
their full share of higli-class intelloctual training and of sound knowledge useful to them in life, combined but not 

7 • 

• Besolntion of the Government of India in the Homo Department (Sducation), No. — dated 16th July, lfi85. 
f Calcutta and Hooghly Madraasai, 

20 
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clashing with^ that Oriental enulition wliich belongs to their race and country. And it is also agreed that, in 
shaping our methods towards those ends, wo are bound to avoid, so far ns may be possible, any unwelcome abandon- 
ment of the old ways of Muliammadan study, or any slight upon tho classic learning of Muhammadan Asia. On 
the contrary, the importance to Mulianiinadans of such studies is admitted, and their intrinsic value as instmments 
of literary training in this countiy is not under-rated. 

“But the point of difficulty is also recognised by all to whom tho subject is familiar. It lies in tho problem 
of framing for Muhammadans a course of secular education, which is the only kind that can bo given in Govorn- 
nicnt institutions, upon tho study of a literature which on so many sides of it is intimately connected with their 
religion and doctrinal toncls. 

“ His Excellency in Gouncil, nevertheless, believe.s that the problem thus presented is eapable of solution ; 
that a course of study can be laid down which shall maintain and encourage the cultivation of Arabic and Persian, 
of the history, litta-aime, and philosophy which those* languages convey, of their logical system, and of such parts 
of Mnhaminadaii law hh deal wifb purely temporal intcr(‘.sts, without compromising the Government to tho supj)ort 
of any peculiar school of religious l(*aehing. 

“ His Exc(‘llf‘ncy in (^)iiii(ul is willing to sanction the preliminai-ies of any plan for re-constituting tho two 
Mddnissns. which may fall within tlio limifs of these }>i-inciples.” * 

Aft(‘r roferrir>g with approval to the details of the [>roposals regarding Mie re-organisation of tho Mndrasms, 

Application of tho Mohsin of India contiiim'd witli roforeiice to the Hooghly institii- 

Funds towards Muhammadan : — 

Education in general in Bon- “ I’lie riieiitenant-Governor s jjroposition is to withdraw tho greater part of 

tilt* Mtdisin t’unds from the l[(^oghly (\)IIege, whitdi has no fiartieular local 
claim, and to use the money for on(‘oiiraging ]\ruhammadaji education elst'where, apportioning it aeeoj-ding to need. 
So much of I he pi-eseiit cost of the Hooghly Gollt*ge as would be left nnpiovidcil for by this siibiraetion of the 
tMi(lowmt‘n( funds might, llis I lonour suggests, be lli(‘n dt'frayed by the Slalt*. 

“ llis Bvcelleney in Council approscs tlm outlines of this pro[>osul, and cnnsi(h‘rK that some such arrang(*inent 
would he consistent with the purposes of the .Mohsin tMidowmcut, and g(‘ncrally advanlMgeous to Mulmminadaii 
education. But, \vith regard to the employment of tin* Mohsin funds thus to ho, set free, His E.veelleiujy remarks that 
thcie are such valid ohjeetions to any separate system of denominational schools or colleges that the Gov(‘rnnient 
of India- pi*(‘f(*is not to move further in that dinsdion, altliough there is no intention of <listu;-bing what may already 
exist. His Exeellency in Council thinks that the memorandum of Mr. Bernard, and the riieuteiiant-Goveiiior’s 
ob.sei'vat ions upon it, suggest the alternative of strengthening ct'Hain selected Government institutions on their 
kluhainmadan side, instead (»f setting up m*w om's. b\>r instance, tlic high schools or colh'ges at Chittagong and 
Dacca, in the midst of a great Muhammadan [lopulation, might be thus re-inforeed both in the way of teaching 
Araliic and Persian more thoi'ough ly, and «)f generally (rheapening edueal ion to M iihammadans by scholarships and tho 
like. Or a portion of tho iMohsiii Funds might go toward im-rcasing tho public grants-iu-aid of Muhammadan 
schools and colleges.” f 

The dctiiils of any scheme which might I)c worked out upon this design weiv left in the hands of the Bengal 
Govennm*iit. As to the rerpiest for Imperial aid, the Go\erument of India consented, chiefly in view of Sir George 
(kimpbel! s scheme for eneouraging Muhammadan ctiuoation, to inci’easc the regular provincial assignment by an' 
annual additiomd giant of Us. 00,000. 


On the 20th .July lyTil, the Ciovci*iiment of Bengal forwarded for the information of the Government of India, 


Sir George Campbell’s Re- 
solution regarding measures 
adopted for Muhammadan 
Education, 29th July, 1873. 


a copy of a Ke.solution rerronliKl ])y the Lieiitenaiit-Gover-nor explaining the 
ineasui*es wdiieh Sir George Camphell had adopted consequent on the instruc- 
tituis of tin; (lovernment of India sot forth above and the additional assign- 
ment of Bs. 50,000. The nff‘a.sLn*(‘S proposed included a liberal scheme of 


scholaiship.s for Muhammadan youtli.s attending colleges and zilla schools, especially for those lads who should 


elect to pursue the or-dinary Fnglish cour.so of study and to read physical sruence. 

These proceediTig.s were reported to the Secretary of State in the despatches marginally noted, { and His 

Approval toy the Secretary N..vi-nil)w 187.% i-eplit'd as follows 

of state of tho abovemontioned “ ^ concur in the views stated in the elaborate Resolutions recorded by 

measures, 13th November, Your Excellency in Council, under date of .June the 30th, and observe with 

much gratification that tliroughout India efforts are being made with great 


ij 

• Soloctions from tho llocorrls of tho Govornmont of India (Homo Dopartmeut), No. CCV. (1886) ; pp. 229, 230. f P» 280. 
X Despatch from Homo Dopnrtmonfc, No. 5, dated the SOfch June, 1878. 

Despatch from Financial Department, No. 295, dated the 2lBt July, 1873. 

Despatch 'from ,Home Department, No. 6, dated the let September, 1878. 
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judgment and earnestness to induce the Muhammadans to partake of the many benefits of educational 
system. • 

“ I approve of tlie proceedings of Your Excellency in Council in relation to Muliarnmadan education in 
Bengal. 

“Your Lordship in Council is fully aware of the many and peculiar difiicultics wliicli surround the subject, 
and has issued some very judicious and discriiuinatiiig iuslriictions to the (jovei-nincnt of llengaJ. I approve of 
the additional assignment of Rs. 50,000 which y'ou have granted to that (lovernnicnt. 

“ With your Despatch of the 1st of .Scptenihcr, you have transnnttt;d to me a letter fioni the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal e.vplaiiatory of the 7neasurt*s which he has adopted consef|ucnt on your instructions and 
the additional assiginnent. Tln^ annngements of the Lieut (iiuiid-Uuvernor indicate a very careful ilisposition 
of the means placed at liis dlspo.sal, and an intelligent appreciation of the great iniportaiiee of tin; whole 
subject. 

“I cannot conclude without an exfjrcssion of rny cordial sat Isfaction with the cai-efiil and complete niamn*r in 
which Yoiir lOxnrcllcney has dealt with a (jucstion siii'ronnded with so inaii}^ <litIi(Miltics, and .so intimately coinujcted 
with the beat interests of a very large and intluential portion of Ker Majesty’s subjoets in India.”* 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

MEASTIIUOS AUOrTED BV’ TUB VAIUOUS BOCAb (JOVERN.nENTS AS TO MUHAAfMAOAN EDU- 
CATION UNDER THE OOVEUNMENT OE INDIA’S RESOJ.UTION OK J871, AS STATED JN 
THE REI’ORT OE THE EDUCATION COMJIISSION OE 1SS2. 

The measures adopted by the various Local Oovernments in I'onseqinuice of the abovt rnent ioned Resolution of 
the Earl of !^^a}o^s Governinent in IS71, are v my fully discussed in tbo Ri'port of tlie Education Commission, 
with reference to the statist ies of the year 1881-82. The facts of each of the prineijial provinc(‘s have been 
separately stated and their results have also been indicatiid ; but since they are contained in a veiy bulky folio 
volume not accessible to the general reader, the following pa.j*agrapbs may be extiaeted from it, one of the main 
objects of this work being to supfdy and preserve accurate and full information regarding the jirogress of 
English education among the Muhanimadaiis, not only for tlie f)re.sent but also for tin; pui’jioses of facilitating 
reference in discussing measures for the future advancement of Englisli edneation among that eommnnity. 

“.Upon the receipt of the Jtesolution of the Cov'crnment of India, the floveiriment of Madi'as invited tho 

, . __ , iSyndieate of tlie University to consider whether any steps could he taken hv 

Measures taken in Madras i ‘ r ^ 

for Muhammadan Education it 'which would be likely to attrm-t a larger number of Muhammadan under- 

under tho Government of graduates, lu its leply the Syndicate expressed an opinion that ‘tho 
India’s Bosolution No. 300, regnlatiou of the IJnivmvsity should not be mollified with the view of eneour- 
dated 7th August 1871. aging a particular section of the population, but that tho Aliisalmans should 

be treated in proci.sely tlie same manner as all other iuliabitanfs nf tlie Madias Presidency,’ and while 

(Icploring the undoubted fact of the l\rulianiinadans being behind the Tfindus as regards educational progress, 
they did not see that any steps could be taken by tho University to modify tin's state of things, 'riio 
view taken by the Director of Pidilie. Instruction was not more encouraging. He consideied tliat the Department 
had done all that it could for ^fuliammadan education, and pointed out that a special eonees'^ioii iiad.beiin made* to 
Musalman students by exempting them from the ncvV regulations regarding fee-;. 'J’he Government of Madi-as 
was, however, convinced that the existing .selienie of in.struction was framed with too exedusive refereneo to tho 
requirements of Hindu students, and that Muhanimadaiis were placed at so gi'cat a disadvantage tliat the wonder 
was, not that the Muhammadan element in tho schools was so small, but that it exist i;d at all. Tho Goviwnor in 
Council, therefore, issued orders that the Director should, without delay, ‘ take stejis with a view to the e.sfablish- 
ment of olomentaiy schools at Arcot and Ellore, and corresponding classes in tho existing scbool.s at the principal 
centres of the Muhammadan population, such as Trichiiiopoly, Cuddapah, Kurnool, and perhaps Mangalore, in 


• Selections from the Records of tho Government of India (Homo Department), No. CCV. (1886) ; pp. 235, 236. 
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which iristructi\.n will bo given in the HiiuluKtani language, and Muhammadan boys may thus acquire such a 
knowledge of the English language and of tlio elementary brandies of instruction as will qualify thorn for admis- 
sion into the higher classes of the Zillah and Provincial schools and other similar institutions,’ Arrange- 
ments iverc also, without loss of time, to be made for the training of Muhammadan teachers ; and instiniction 
in Persian was to be provided in any high school in which there was a sufiicient number of Muhammadan 
students. 

“Coming to the year IS'SO-S], wo find that the measures taken during the interval and the results obtained 
Results of measures for Mu- "ere as follows: The special schools maintained by Government were 11 in 
hammadan Education taken in number, 7 of them being Anglo- vernacular middle schools, and 4 Anglo- 
Madras. vernacular primaiy schools. Nine schools, Anglo-vernacular or vernacular, 

were maintained hy Municipalities, and of aided schools w’ith a special provision foi* Musalman pupils, there were 
4 Anglo- vernacular, and 210 vernacular. Other indiieements had also been licld out to Musalmaii students. They 
were a<lrnittcd in all schools upon iiaymcut of half the usual fees, seven scholarships were specially reserved for 
Musalmaii candidates at tlie Uiiiversily e.vamiiiations ; a. special Deputy Inspector of Musalrnan scliools had been 
appointed; an elementary Normal school had been established at Madras; and tlu; University of Madras still 
contiiiiietl to allot to the Arabic and Persian languages at its e.Kainiiiaiions a maximum of marks considerably 
larger than that carried by vernaculai’ languages. ’IMie combined results of these mi*asin*es vvei'e eminently satis- 
factoiy. Jn place of the 5,5111 Musalmans at school in 1870-7J ; the l et urns for 1880-81 give 22,075, or 6 7 per 
cent, of the total number under instruciion, while the percentage of Musalmans to the total population of the 
Presidency is only 0 per cent, '^riu? proportion of boys at school to those of a school-going ago is for Muham- 
madans J5‘l, for Hindus 13 7. But it is not in numbers only that progress has been made. Taking the results of 
the middle school examinations we iiml tha.t the percentage of passed candidates to those examined was, for 
Brahmans 44, for Hindus not Bi-ahinans, 35, for Muhammadans 41. In the lower University examinations, taking 
only the percentage of successful candidates to those examined, the results for JaSaSO- 81 are eciually satisfactory, 
as the following Table will show : — 



Entrance. 


First Arts. 


Race. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Pei'centago 
of passed to 
examined. 

Examined. 

Passed. 

Percentage 
of passed to 
examined. 

Brahmans 

2,150 

670 

31*2 

486 

295 

CO 7 

Hindus not Brahmans 

l.OGG 

290 

27-2 

173 

86 

497 

Musalmans 

71 

19 

26-8 

10 

6 

600 


In the Entrance examination, the {lerctmtage for Hindus oUitu* than Brahmans and for Musalmans is thus 
practically the same. It must be remembered, however, that the pi’oportion of st,udents to jiopulation is about 
three times as gri-at for 1 1 indus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. In the hitter case, the percentage of 
passed candidates is even more favourable to the Musalmans ; hut the proportion of candidates to population is 
five times as great for Hindus (including Brahmans) as for Musalmans. Of college education, beyond the first 
examination in Arts, Muhammadans, speaking generally, do not avail themselves at all, though there is no reason 
to suppose that the gent*ral sysimn of education beyond that standard is not as well suited to the Muhammadans 
as. that below it. The attendance of Musalmans in the various institutions, Government aided, and unaided, 
as compared with the total attendance, w as in 1881 -82 as follows : — 
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Class op Institutions. 


Total nnmher 
of Students. 

Musal^juns. 

4 

Percentage. 

Colleges, 

English 

• • • ••• 

J,6t)9 

.30 

17 

») 

Oriental 


38 



High Schools, English 

... 

4,8;U) 

117 

2-4 

Middle 

11 11 



723 

3-8 


„ Vernacular ... 


.Ml 

.) 

4 

Primary 

„ English 


(>;!,2!).7 

4,97.3 

7‘8 

11 

„ Vernacular... 

• • • - • • 

‘27(),9S3 

19,2.32 

09 

High 

„ English, Girls’ 

... 

2 



Middle 

1* 11 11 

... 

190 




„ Vernacular, Girls’ 


197 

1 

'5 

Primary 

„ English „ 


1,897 




„ Vernacular „ 


18, k;8 

127 

2-3 

Normal Schools for Masters 


799 

42 

5 2 

11 

„ Mistresses 


157 

... 




Total 

387,595 

2.VM7 

(>5 


“Though Uio Musiilmans in the noinhay Pre.siden.ry aro reckoned in (lie eensim ol‘ ]ft7“ at »r 15'4 

Moasuros for Muhammadan I!"’ I <“tal po,M.lation of “().!, no less (l.an l,;!:>t,7.Sl helong to 

Education taken in Bombay. ' bxelnding Unit Division the |iercen(iige Calls to 7 J. OC the 

(otal nnnilier at scIkhiI, lodiSt, or S'2 per cent., were Musalinans. Ah in 
Madras, therefore, the cirenmstan.-es ivhieh railed forth the Resolution of the (ioveru.nent of India e.visled only 
on a small scale. Sind, no douht, w-.as in a very haekwai-d state, and the Ceelinos of ( he Mu.salman coniim.nity 
there were strongly against the study of lOngltsh. Out of a population of J,;hSl.,7SI, only 10,11.7 iverc in scIiooIh 
known to the Departnnnit, and of that numher, only d, 22.7, or .•{I S per ce.d, . of the (oial nuinher at school were 

Musalinans, though their pi-oportion to the rest of the inhahit.anls was as four hooking at the Presidency 

as a whole, the indifrcrenco of the Mu.salinans was not .so much (.o education geneially as to <>due,ation in its higher 
branches. This fact had already .•ngaged the attention of the Departiuent ; and en((uirie.s which were .set on "foot 
some two years before the issue of the Resolution of ( he Oovornment of India showed (hat in (he (loiermnent 
colleges and Knglish schools of a total of 10,224, the Musalinans numbered l,4!)lt only. The disirihution was as 
follows: — 


Ln colleges 
„ liigli schools 
„ middle schools 


14 

59 
1, 420 


' Total ... J,499 

‘ Here,’ the Director of Public Instruction remarks, ‘ is the weak point. The Muhamimulans avail themselves of our 
lower schools, but do not rise to the higher schools and colleges. In the list of University gi-aduates there are one 
Musalman M.'A., and two B.A.’s. I think that the reason is to bo found not in tho poverty of the Muliammadan 
community (for beggar Brahmans abound in the high school), but in their poverty and dei.ressed social status 
combined. In this matter the Brahman and Musalman are at opposite poles. Thus wo ha»o in nujamt 10 
Brah^ns in tho colleges and 20 in the high schools for every Musalman, but only .3 Brahmans for every Musal- 
man in tho middle class, and not 2 for every Musalman in tho lower class schools.’ In the Government institutions 
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generally the dCsproportlon of Afusalmans to the total number at school was much Idss than in those aided and 
inspected. Thus out (fC 161/283 studonis in the fornujr, 14,629, or 9*1 per cent., were Musalmans, while the latter 
had but 968, or 5*2 per cent., of a total of 16, 443. The measures taken by the Director, Mr. Peile, to remedy the 
state of things which his eiifpiiries revealed had reference alike to tlie higher and the lower grades of education. 
The University having placed Pe7'.siaii on the list of langiniges in wliich examination is held for its degrees, sanc- 
tion was obtained to the appointment of a Professor of Persian and Ai'abic in the Klphinstone College, where up 
to that time it had been imjiossibh.*, for want of a competent tcaclier, that those languages should bo studied 
in a scholarly manner. Persian teaclnu-s wore aim) appointed in the Klphinstone and Surat High Schools. By tho 
provision of stipends and teadiers lor Musalmans in tht; vernacular training college, the foundation was laid of a 
supply of (pialificd teaednn-s in vernacular- and Musalman schools. In regard io lower education, Mr. Peile ])ressed 
upon tho Government the necessity of imposing town sehool-i-atos for class wants, since tho rates then administered 
by tho Education Depai-tment belonged almost exclusively t<» the villages, and the share of the ])uhlic gi'ant for 
vernacular education which Irelongod to the towns was too small to admit of ade(juate pi-ovision for such wants. 
His representations, though the imposition of these rates was not eoncedt-d, at all evenis secured to Musalman 
schools a fail- sliare of tlio vernacular grant. Mr. Peile also drew- up a ctiurse of Persian instruction for tho upper 
standards in vernacular schools, and for- Eiiglisli and High schools. This coui-se was graduated from the begin- 
ning up to the mati-ieulation stjiudard, and so ai-rauged as to pi-eparo for the study of Persian as a classic in the 
Arts Colleges. Later on the number of sjrecial Musaltuau schools was eonsideiably increased, and Musalman 
-Deputy Inspectors were appointed to inspect them. ‘ But the most promising feature in connection with the pro- 
gress of Musalman education during the past dcca<le * [187J to 1881] ‘ has been the formation and recognition of 
a Society known as the An junian-i-Islani, wlricJi it is hoped will in time establish a net-work of secular scliools in 
Bombay. This Society is so important that it was felt advisable to make special rules for its assistance. At 
present it recjcives a fixed subsidy of lls. 500 a monlli from Hovernment. By tho end of the year 1880-81 tho 
Society s first school was fairly started. Its Hindustani and Anglo-IIindnstard DepartTin-nts, togidln*!- with a largo 
class of children reading tho Kuran, eontainod in all 102 pupils. Since tlu-n the operations of tho Society have 
been extended.’ * 

“ In 1871-72 tile number of Musalmans at school, according to Mr. Pcilc’s estimate, was 15,577, or about 8*7 
Bosults of measures for cent, of the total number at school -, in 1881-82 tlie number had risen to 
Muhammadan Education in 41,548, or 11*7 per cent, of the total number at school. There were also 
Bombay. in the latter year 22,28 1 Muhammadan children in indigenous schools, which 

would raise the percentage to 14*7. The clistribution was as follows 


Class of Institution. 

Total number 
of 

Stmhmts. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English ... ... , 

475 

7 

1*4 

High Schools, 

English 

5,7;}i 

118 

2*0 

Middle „ 


14,257 

781 

6*4 

Primary „ 

Vernacular ... 

312,771 

39,231 

12*5 

AHajle „ 

English Girls’ 

555 

2 

3 

Pi imary „ 

Vernacular „ 

‘ 19,917 

J,36G 

6*8 

Noimal Schools for Masters ... 

480 

42 

8*7 


Mistresses 

73 

1 

1*3 

Unaided Indigenous Schools 

78,755 

22,284 

28‘2 


Total 

433,014 

63,832 

14-7 


* Bombay Provincial Beport, page 66. 
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A’JiAUA.imuWi 

'*'*!.* f^VOvtion of Mnsalmans to Hindns and others in those colloffo4 and sehool. 
Bdicatlon taken i^B^n^r “ innM i-oturns «, tl.e Depaitment :- 



Hindus. 

Mnsalmans. 

Olhors. 

Total 

Schools 

149,717 

28,09G 

15,480 

103,302 

Ai'ts Colleges 

1,199 

52 

86 

l,2ft7 

Total 

150,916 

28, U8 

15,525 

101,5S0 


“Thus, whilodicMusalmansof llengal woro 32;t per cent, of the tolul popninlion, (Iieir p.'oportinn to (ho 
total iiiimhftr in si‘hools known to tlio Dcpartmont was only I k4 por cent. ‘ Tl)i,s ivsult/ ivinails the Dinvtt.r in 
hisKoport for 1871-72, ^sho^vstlla( tlioc^luraliono Mnsainmns iloniands nuii-li oaivfiil aKcniion. TJ.oy l.avo 
fallen behind the time, and retp.iif^ still the imlueenienls held out forty years acr<, p, the whole* eonimnnity* bul of 
wliich tho llimlns only availed themselves. Such, }n)wever, has beem tho i)rotrress of edueation and tlio iidlneneo 

of tlio nrrant-in-aid system in prurnotiiii? selMielp, that ilnmoicouranfement whi(*h n as Ihen e()nsi.lei*(*(l j,ist and 
rigid, would n()W bo ealhsl <l()wnnVht l)ribeiy; still unless llu- strong indiieements in general use forlv vc^irs a«n> 
arc held out to lyinsalmans now^ I have little hope t>f seeing i hem drawn to o.ir schools. ’ Ib.l if t he niimher'd 
Mnsalmans in tho schools generally was greatly out <»f proportion to the total numlxM- in the l>jvsid(*nev, still m.n’o 
consjiienons W'as tlio dis])roportion in tho colleges, wdiere out of 1,287 si inlents (mly 52, (ir -kO p.*,* (^nl h..l,,n(r,,| 
to that race. Tn regard to University dist inetions, the Director remarks : — ‘ During the last live year's, oiirof 
8,41)9 eamlidates who passed the Eutranee Examination from fhesi* IVovinees, 1:12, or d S per e(*nt. onl>, wi ri* AFiisal- 
mans. Tliey ouglit to have been l(>n-fold more nnmej-ous. Out of DOO passed for llu* kirst Arts in tlie sana* ]M'riod, 
Mnsalmans gained only 11, or J'2 per cent., and out of 1-29 passes for the D.A., they caiiied onlv 5, r.r II per 

cent, lienee, not only tho numlam of Mnsalmans who pass tho Entraneo is less Ilian one-lenth w hat it ought to 

be, but this painful inferiority steadily increases in the Higher Exaniimd ions. Ta king t he candidate's generally, out 
of every lUO who jmss tho Enti’anee, 2d go on and pass tho Eii*st Arts, and 12 pass tin; H.A.; ])u( of t*\erV lOf) 
Mnsalmans who pass tho Eniranee, only 8 pass tho First Arts and d tho Il.A.’ Various eaiisi's, some gem'ral and 
some partienlar, Avero assigned hy tho otlieers eonsulfed as tho ohstaeles which had hai*red tho pr.»gi(*ss of 
education, both higher and lowoi-. vVmong tbo gem'ral cause's assigned by thorn were the' apathy of the Mnsalman 
race, their prido, thedr religious e'xe'lusivenoss, tho lovo e>f the'ir owm lite*ratnro among those? of tlu'in wlio 
carod for any odueatiem at all, tho ide'u so jH'isistently he'ld that etlueathm ought to he? a, free gifl. Amomr tj,o 
partienlar causes, a want e)f sympal hy he'twe'cn Hindu toachens and Mnsalman pupils, a want of eamsidera.tiou in 
tho arrangcme'iits of the? Edneatiem Dopaj tme'nt, and, pe'rhaps above all, the? eh'fuvsse'd condition of tlio hulk of 
Bengali-Musalmans, Alusalmans in tho first instance hy conve'rsion only and not hy de*se'e?nt-. In difTeient 
degrees of ctlicieiicy and wdth varying intluem-o }i(;e-or(ling to hieaility, these' caii.se'S eomhine'el ie> ace'ount for t lie 
backwiirdness of tho rae^e. ^lany of tlu'iii W'ere' of eourso be'^oml aaiy ininiediafe' re'moval. Others were a. matter 
of administration, anel wdtli these the (lovernment of ilongal jiromptly e*neleavonre*d to eleal. 

• “ On tho (jiu'stion of establishing sjieeial schools foi- .Mnsalmans, tho a Ifnost unanimoiis opinion of those eon- 

The Mohsin Endowment at schools alirady in existence, t jieiv was no sutlieie'ut 

Hooghly applied to English justification for expending State funds in this direed ion. ddio \e‘rnaenlar e>f 
Education among Muhamma- tho mass ol' Mnsalmans in IJongal was knowm to he* Ih'ngali, and the? ordinary 
dans in Bengal. pnihsttjtts of the? country wau'o htdej to supply fin? prope'r me'ans eTf elementary 

education. Schools of'all cla.s.sos miglit ho made more attractive by incroasing the? niimher of Mnsalmans tliroinrh. 
out the various grades of the l)e*partinent in Mnsalman <listi*iet.s ; anel osjiocially hy encouraging Mnsalmans to 
qualify themselves for the profession of teaching by a course of ti-aining in tho Nen-nml se'houls. In all Zilla se*hools 
it was decided that Urdu and Ambic or Persian should bo taught up to the standarel e)f tho Entrance Examinatif)n • 
and, as a sjiccial concession, wherever there was a sufficient demand to justify tlio supply, there was to ho a sjie'oial 
class to teach Arabic and Persian after the Mnsalman fashion. * Tho Persian language had recently been included 
by the University among the subjects for the E.A. and B.A. Examinations, and this it was expected would have a 
powerful effect in inci’easing tho number of college students. A new Code of grant-in-aid rules was about to bo 
drawn up, and advantage would be taken of this to offer specially liberal terms to sohools managed by Mnsalmans. 
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Ttoso measurte for tlio most part had reference only to Wer education. In respect to the higher, the ’ Mnsalmans 
of Bengal had a special grievance in the appropriation to English education of a certain endowment originally 
assigned to the promotion of oriental (A.i*abic and Persian) learning. Of that endowment, known as the Mahomed 
Mohsin Tiust, some account has alrcwly been given in Chapter VI. * To remove all cause for complaint, the 
Lieiittmant-Cxoveriior at the instance of the Supreme Oovernmtmt, which added a sum of Rs. r)0,(XK) for that pur- 
pose to tlie Provincial assignment for education, declared that the maintenance of the English side of that College 
should be a charge upon tiu! Provincial funds. It was also decided to devote a portion of the endowment to the 
orienial side, or il/f/fZ/v/.s.vn, and the remainder to the foundation of three new A/ad to the establishment of 
8cholarshi})S, and towards tlic payment of the fee of Miisalman students in English colleges and schools. The 
three Mail mssas word eslablishod at Dacca, Rajshahyo, and Chiltagong ; and each was placed under an Arabic 
scholar of i*cputc, assisted by a com[>eient staff of Macilavis. It was intended Unit in oacli of them the full course 
of the Calcutta Modnism sliould in time bo taught; English was to be added to the course wherever the pupils 
showed a desire to hsirii that language, and at Dacca a teardier of English was at once appointed. To the payment 
of seholMrsliips tenable by Musalmans in Madra.^svi; or in English colleges and schools, thci-e was allotted the sum of 
Rs. 0,000, while Its. 18,000 went to the [)aymcnt of iwo-tliirds of the fees of Muhammadan pupils in Government 
colleges and schools outside Calcutta, an<l also to the payment of Maiilavis in these schools. At the same time the 
Calcutta .Ifcd/v/.s.va was thoroughly rc-organis(Ml, arrangements were made for the more thoi'ough teaching of the 
Arabic and P(;r.sian languages with a reasonable amount of Muliammadan law ; and the salary of the European 
Principal was raised to Us. 1,000 a, montli. A desciiption of 1 ho character and status of this ^^a(lrn8st^ lias been 
given cls(;wherc, and it is tlu'cefore unnecessary to enter into particulars here. A few years later, a pro]»osal Avas 
made to connect i]io mnkfuhs thi’ougliout Ilcngal with the institutions for higher Muhamnnidan Education in Cal- 
cutta ami the Mofussil. TIh^ att<*mpt, liowcv(*r, was not successful, and it was ahandonod in favour of an opposite 
policy, which was expressed in the hope that the innhfnha might he ‘gi’adiially moulded into true frrinmry 
schools.’ Acccfiting the indigenous sclurds of the country in the form in which, under the special conditions of 
locality, they wiu'cr most popular*, the Rcngal system endcavour*ed by tho promise of Government support to in- 
troduce* into the tr’nditional course of study certain subjects of instruction whi(*h should bring the schools so aided 
into some r-elation, more or* less close, Avith tho gericr*al system of education in tho Erovineo. Tho object being to 
encourago natnr*al and spontaneous movement, it followed that if in any locality tho existing syst(*m had a religious 
basis, tho religious character of tho schofrl should bo no bar to its receiving aid, pr*ovided that it ird.rodueed a certain 
amount of secular inst nu*t ion intothoeour.se. Many humlrods of niaktahs Imve in this way been admitted into 
the primary system of Bengal. 

♦ The following ia a fuller account fn tho year 1806, a Mnhiimraadan gontlomari of tho Shin sect died, leaving an estate 
yielding lls. 45,000 per aniinrn and cnllcd Saidpur, in the lliigli diatrict, in trust for * pious uses.’ Tho deed of trust appointed two 
truKtres, to each of whom a aharo of tho prtwoods, urnonuting to ouo-ninth, was assignod. Tliree alnirea of tho same proportion 
were assigriud to certain specific objects, rrs., tlio ])crfurniJiiico of certain religious rites and ceremonies, the repair of an Jinnwb'arah 
or place of worahiii, Ac., and tho remaining four-ninths were dedicated to tho maintenance of certain establishments and payment of 
penaions. Up to ISIO tho estate remained in tho hands of tho trustees appoinJed under tho doed ; but in that year they wt*ro accused 
of malversation, Jind, after protracted litigation, were dismissed in 181C. The Govornuiont thou constituted itself a trustoo, and 
assumed the management of the estate and tlie snporintondonco of tho di8bur.sement8 in conjunction with another trustoo appointed 
by itaelf. In 1817, the estate was farmed out in that is, settled in perpetuity at fixed rates with tlm tenants. Tho amounts 

received from theao tenanta .aa conaideration for tho ynilner. HeUlernent, with tho arrears which had accumnlatod during litigation and 
tho one-ninth sharo drawn by Government as a trustee, wore in 183.5 devoted to tho building and endowment of an institution at 
Hugli, compriaing an Kiigliab Department, costing Us. 1,780 |M»r meiiHem, and an Oriental Department costing lls. 1,295 per mensora. 
This nppropriiitit)n of tho, trust funds wjis at tho time jiistitiod on tho ground that tho maintenance of an educational institution was 
a ‘ pious use,’ and so within tho testator’s intentions. ^ 

“ I’lio oollepc was opened on tho 1st August, 1836, and within three days counted 1,200 pupils in tho English, and 800 in tho 
Oriental Department ; tho proportion of Muhaniniadan.s to Hindus boiiig 31 to 918 in tho former, and 138 to 81 in the latter. The 
reports for 1836, and tho few following years, contain a full account of tho progress of this institution, but nowhere docs it appear to 
have boon sufficiontl/ borne in mind, that tho interpretation placed on the doclaiod intentions of tho founder was only applicable to 
Muhammadan education. And in this spirit tho College has been maintained as it was founded, the last report showing that of 664 
studonts on tho rolls only 167 are Muhamrnad*wis ; tho numbers in the Law Dopartmont, the Collegiate Sohool, and the Branch School 
being 5 Muhammadans to a class of 65, 87 to 393, and no Muhafninadans to a claso of 240, rospoctivoly. This result, like that of the 
Delhi College, has long boon a grievance to tho Musalraau community, aud during the current year special enquiry has been made 
to remedy it. But it is only fair to romombor that tho Oriental Department, as constituted in 1830, was quite adequate for the number 
of students who cai'be forward to avail themselves of it, and that the Committee of Public Instruction would certainly have enlarged 
this Department, had the demand for the kind of cdaoatioD it offered inoreased.” {Education in Britich India prior to 1854f by 
Arthur Howelh Bb<i»i4872 j p. 41.) 
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** The results of the measures taken at this time are shown, to some extent, by the very consicWablo increase 
Besults of measures for Mu- in the number of Musalmans under instruction in Including the 

hammadan Education in Bengal. AftidrosAm, in which there were about 1,000 Ntndents, the number thou stood 
as follows : — 


Class op Institutions. 

! English 
Oriental 

High Schools, „ 

Middle „ 

Ditto „ Vernacular 

Primary „ „ Boys’ 

High Schools, Girls’, English 
Middle „ „ ... 

Ditto „ Vernacular 

Pnmary ,, ditto ... 

N'ormal Schools for Masters ... 

„ „ Mistresses 

Private Uninspected Schools 



“The hist column is inipoi'lant as showing how rapidly the proportitui of ^fiisalinan shidents falls in schools 
of the higher classes. TIk.* proportion in colleges is, indeed, even smaller now tliaii it was in IS71 when, as p]*c- 
viously stated, tOJ' per cent, were Miisalmaus. Still, owing to the rendy way in which .Musalimms liavi* accepted 
the primary .system of instruction there is a vciy satisfactory ima-ease iu the total niiinlMa- of piifjils «if that rac^e, 
which has risen from 2S,1 t8 iu 1871 to 2()2,108 (including students in teclinical s<diools and t*olIi>gcs) in 1882 ; the 
proportion of Musalmans being now 2.*38 ptn* cent, against li t in 1871. In each of the ,l/uf//v/.s.s-a.s' of Hugh', 
Dacca, Kajvshahyc and Chittagong t lie full Arabic course of the Calcutta Mmlrtf.'isit is la.nght, and iu each also 
instruction iu Muglisli is given to all pu[)ils wdio wash it. Iu the Dacca Mmlnt'isn tlu' coarse in Mnglisli is c.ii-rit'd up 
to the EntraiU’c standard. Of ],0Sl) pupils in the six Mtnlrtosns^ as many as .*{22 learn hjiiglish. Ihe [)i ivi li ge of 
reading at one-third of the ordinary fees has als*», hy recent orders of the ( Jovernment of Bengal, h{>en e\l(')ide(l to 
Muhammadan students of any colleg(M’n (hilcutla, whether (jovernment oi- ot lnu\ In the case oi non-Co\ i rnment 
colleges, aided and imaided, iho amount of the remissions is pai<l from tin* Provincial llevenaes. 

“According to the Director’s Ktiport fop 1871-72, Ihe pro[)ortion of Musalmans to the total nniiihor in schools 
Measures for Muhammadan recognised tby tlm Departimmt was 17 s ])(*!• cent., and as the pi-ojmrtion of 
Education taken in the North- Musalmans to the total population of tlio Ihovinei's was o)dy ^.{;> j»er C(‘iit., 
Western Provinces; asserted that in regard to cdiicafioji genei-ally they were in a 

backward state. In the cfdlegc^s and in tho upper classes of lln* high schools, thci»- jiinnla'is weri! not in the samo 
high proportion, though in tlio Entraneo examination of 3870, 21 out of 17.''), or 12 per ecut., were Musalmans. In 
thoixjply made by the Government of tho North-Western Provinces to the Bcsolnlion of Ihe Government of India, 
it was maintained that iho authorities were doing all that couhl bo reasonably ev]»ected for Muhammaihin litera- 
ture and education; and since Persian wa.s in 187.1 include<l afnong the Kuhj(M-ls of the higher University examina- 
tions, the Musalmans can hardly complain if they have not taken full advantage of the fajM'litit's^otlci'ed them in 
respect to the higher as well as the lower education. On the four points of the Resolution, viz., tho (uicouragoment 
of the classical and vernacular languages of the Musalmans in all Government schools and colleges, the appoint- 
21 
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ment of teachers, the assistance of Musalrnan scliools by f^ants-in-aid, and the encouragement to be 

driven t-o the cioation of a vernacular literature, Mr. Griffith, then officiating as Director, submitted a full and 
iiit-eresting lleport. In this he showed that Persian and Arabic lield a due place in the colleges and zilla schools, 
that the former was taught in the itthsili and in some of the halhahnntli schools, that of 30 Deputy Inspectors, 15 
were Musalnians, that of the hihsili. teachers in the Meerut Circle, where there was the largest proportion of 
Mnsalrnan pupils, 76 were 1^1 nsuhnans against (k) Hindus, that prizes to the vahn* of Rs. 5,000 were annually 
given to encourage.* the formation of a vernacular literature, t hat the hetfer class of Musal man schools already 
received liberal grants-in-aid. and tliat the lower m* indigenous sclmols failed to ohtaiti the same, assistance only 
because they i-eseuled tiu' visits of (io\ eriiinerit officials aiul rejected advice when offered. The unpopularity of 
Goverumeui education with the MiiHalmans was accounted for on various grounds. Thus ‘the Musalmansof India 
ob ject to the study [ (»f ge(»g7 aphy ) ‘ and think that, their children a?‘(‘ inei ely wuisting time in acquiring information 
about countries w hicli they will never see. 'riiey think, too, that Urdu, as a language, neither requires nor 
deserves study by a Miisahuan, ami that I Vivian .and Arabic are the (Uily tongues which are w^orthy of their 
cultivation. lla/JidJtanih and tahsill schools are now lo()ke<l upon Avith more; favour* as Persian, and, in some cases, 
Arabic, 1ms been admitted into the sidierm* ol studies; but tliey will not he tho?*ouglily pojnilar with the people of 
Islam unless great piepondc'iance is given to classical studies, and googi‘a]diy, and some other subjects ai'e altoge- 
ther excluded. So violent a change in the system of instruction is, r)f course, out of the question. U would be 
unfair to the groat majority of tin* stiulents, and would not advance the true interests of the minority.’ 

“ The follow ing Table shows the jnoport ion of Musalnians in 1881-82 to the total number of students in the 
Hosults of measures for various institutions of the Province: — 

Muhammadan Education in 
the North-Western Provinces. 


Cr.As.s OF Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Percentage. 

Colleges, English 

••• ••• 

223 

29 

130 

„ Oriental 

••• ... 

444 

17 

3’8 

High and Middle Schools, English 

' for Boys ... ... 

4,273 

697 

16-3 

. „ Girls ... 

62 

... 

... 


' for Boys ... ... 

3,267 

662 

20-2 

„ „ „ Vernacular 




, „ Girls ... 

6 

... 

... 

Primary Schools, English 

... 

9,852 

2,022 

20*6 

„ „ Vernacular 

... 

1H373 

19,339 

13-3 

„ „ English, feu’ girls 

... 

66 1) 

... 

... 

„ „ Vernacular, „ 

... 

5,090 

1,616 

26-9 

Normal Schools for Masters 

... 

239 

44 

18'1 

„ „ „ stresses 

... 

83 

... 

... 

Total 

169,476 

24,426 

14-41 


“ It appears, then, that neither in the proportion of Mu.sal mans at school in 1871-72, nor in the endeavours 
Independent oiTorts made encourage a further advance, was there any great cause for 

by the Muhammadans of the irpTMach. On the other hand, there was groat cause for hopeful anticipation 
North-Western Provinces for in the movement set on foot, about this time, by certain of the Musalrnan 
English Education. gentry of the Provinces. If dissatisfied with the scanty progress made by 

their race in tlie higher education, their dissatisfaction was as much with themselves as A/lrith the education they 
neglected. But it was not of that kind which contents itself with querulous fault-finding. Recognising the evil, 
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these Musalmaii geDtlcmen were dotei’mined to discover the remedy ; and, led liy Maiilavi Sayyid4\.lima<l Khan/ 
whose life has been one long devotion to the cause of libertil education, llioy Formed ilnfinscdves into a. .soeiiity 
with the primary purpose of ascertaining the specific objections felt by the Musalinan community towai’ds 1 In* 
education offered by Government, and of ascertaining the kind of education \vhi(‘li would he wclc'nned in its ])Iinrc. 
It was plain to them tliat a return to the old methods of Oi*iental instrubtion was impossible. Much as they jiiiglil 
venerate the traditions of their forefathers and prize the treasures of a copious and eh'gant liicruturc, the Socicly 
hold that the only education which could bring (heir race into harmony with ilio civilisjition around tlimn, and so 
restore it to a position of iniluence, was an educatiem frankly acknowledging the advance of science, culliolii^ in 
its sympathies with all that was ailmiral^le in the literature, history, and philosophy of other countrii'S, htond in 
its outlines and exact in its studitis. At the first, as might ho expected, this very libciality w;is the danger nhich 
threatened tlui umlertaking. To appeal to the Mu.salman community at large upon pi‘inci[)les so much at 
variance, not witli the Muhammadnu religion in its essential doctritu's, but with tlio Muhamnunlaii religinu 
as interpreted by the majority of those who held it, was to stir up uefive aiilagonism. ^Vb'll awai-(5 of this, 
the Society yet hoped for ultimate trium[)h. For some lime the support they obtained was grudging. Slowly, 
however, the opposition slackenc‘d in the face of (he persistent courage of the yet small ha ml of j oformers. Mtui 
of eminence, like the late Sir Salar Jung, came forward with support valiiahio not only in its matei ial shape, hut 
in its indueiice with thos(j to whom a great name was a great security. Mdio personal (•haractm- of tlie leaders of 
the movement vouched for* its disiiitei*cstcd aims. Uni'crasonabh} feai’S gave way bcfoi*e a closta* view of thedi*ead<id 
innovation. Some of the (ier*eost o[)ponents of early days were converted into wai*m ])ai‘tisans. Frinees ami Nobles, 
Musalmau and Hindu alike, enrolled themselves as juitrons of the project, and olTci*ed munilicent cmlowmumts to 
the contemplated crdlcgo. Nor Avas liberality altogether wanting on the part of Knglishmeii. 'fhe liaudsoim* dmm- 
iiou of Us. 10,000 made by the Furl of Northbi-ocdc foumh'd a system of seliolarships calb'd afi.ei* liis name; and 
among other benefactocs were Lm'd Stanley of AlJorIcy, the Karl of Lytton, Sir William Muir and Sir .bdm 
Strachey. Thirterm years have runv passed since the Society met to shape its scheme ; a-nd it may wadi he doubled 
whether the most sanguine of those* wdio then devoted themselves to their task look(*tl for•w^'lr(l to tin* ia[)id sueerjss 
which they have livtsl to wItiu‘SH. Tho noble (College now fast rising at Aligarh l)ids fair* to lar tlui i-ival 
of tho Government eidleges in tlieie larst charaetm-isties ; while in some of tire most irnpor taid; pi’ineiples of edneation 
its superiority is niauifest. Of tho progress alrea<ly made wo have given .some aeeoiint in (Hia[)tt‘r Vl.f Jhit there 

* Now, Sir Syod Ahiao<l Khan, Hnliadur, K. C. S. 1., Ifon. LL.I). (Kdiu.). 

t “ Tho oircnniflLancoH that gavo riso to tho foniidutiou of tho ‘Muhammadan Anglo-Oriontal Collogo at Aligarh aro thna 
described in a letter from tho Ilonourablo Sayyid Ahmed Khau, Hahadni, Honorary Sec, rotary, Midiarnmadaa Anglo-Oriental 
College Fund Comniittoe, to the Director of Public luatrnction, North- \Voat<*rn ProvincoH, dated .lutie, ISSl : ‘It will bo HuHhaent to 
flay that a body of influoutial Muhammadan gentlemen, who intore.sted thomsolvofl in ednoation, being mournfully aware of tho 
baokwardnesa of tho Midiammadan population in tho matter of English Education, regarded tlio circiiujHtancea as a groat evil, not 
only to tho immediate moral, social, and political welfare of their own co-rcligij)ni.qts, }»tit to the coaritry at largo. Their einpiirie« 
rouflod tho mo8t Berioua apprehniiHions in regard to tho future of their co-religionista imdor the British rule, and they formed 
themsolvea into a Committee toraiHO fun<la for establishing the present College. The original object of some of tlio supporti'rs 
of the Oommitto(^ was to confine tho College to tho Muhainmadina for whose special benelit educational facilities were to bo provided. 
But 80 much good-will, Kympathy, and generosity wore displayed by tho Hindoo nobility and gentry, that tho Commil.h'e in 
establishing tho College declared it opoa to Hindoo students al.so, espocially as the curriculum (heymid religiens inBtrn(!tion j pursm-d 
in the College suited Hindus .and Muhammadans alike, and tho former showed a readiness to join the Colh'go. In the matter of 
floholarships, prizes, and other college rewards, the rules of tho college show no partiality to either llindiis or Muliamniadans, whilst 
tho committee has pn^vided separate boarding-houses for Hindu students, 'fho oollogo is conducted upon tJie most advanced principles 
* of toleration, and whilst the immediate control of it is vested in a European Principal ami a European Hoadmnster, tho staff of 
ProfesBors and Teaclmrs consists of Hindus and Muhammadans. Tho corn mittoo can congratulate themselves upon the fircumstanco 
that they have never observed tho smallo.st indication of .'iny fooling other than friendly spirit between tin* Hindu and Muhammadan 
fltudents, and they are sincerely convinced that tho college (though naturally a place of exceptional at! r.iction to Muhammadan 
atudeuts) may, as an educational agency, be regardod as a ui tod alike to Hindoos and Muhammailans. 1 ho committee formed tor 
the collection of funds b^gaii its ivork in 1872, and up to the present lime tho ameiiut realised is something over three lakhs of 
rupees, exclusive of tie* contrihutions to tho building fund. Tho aninml iucorno of tho college is Hs. 31,000, while tho oxpendiMiro 
for the last year exceeded tho income by Rs. 2,538. Fully to e.orry ont tho Bchfimo of tho college, it is calouluted that the im'.omo 
must bo raised to Rs. 60,<'00 per annum j but it may reasonably bo expected that tho Government will before long find it jxrssible to 
increase tho aiftount of il» grant-in-aid (now only Rs. 6,000 out of 118.34,000), and a couflidorablo addition will accrue from the foes 
afl soon ns a larger number of quarters is completed for tho reHidencq of boarders. For tho college buildings, including 161 rooms 
for boarders, a sum of Rs. 5,:n.()(K) will ultimately bo required, and of this Us. 1,62,963 has already been subscTibod. At present tho 
buildings completed consist of eleven class rooms, and one contra! ball ; twenty-five rooms for first class boarders, and forty-nine for 
those of the second class; a house for the head master ; a small dispensary and some temporary boarding-houses. Besides 
those, the foundations of the entire oollego have been sunk, a park has been laid out, and tho wall on ono side of tho 
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are features in Che constitution of the Alipfarh College which deserve further notice. Among the reasons which are 
said to have (hsterred ilKi Musalmans from accepting the Government system, we have mentioned the absence of aJJ 
religious instruction and the scant attention paid to morality and manners. It is hero that the Aligarh College 
asserts its special excellence. Religious instruction is apart of the daily exercise, and places of worship are to be 
among the college buildings. The pious ^^lsalman, therefore, has no fear that bis son will grow up careless of his 
ancestral faith or ignorant of rcOigious truth. His mind is at rest, also, on the (luestion of morality and good 
manners. For residence in colh'ge is comjmlsory upon all students coming from a distance, and a healthy discipline 
varied ])y healthy amusement ])rescrves much of the influence of home life, while fostering a manliness of character 
which homo life would fail to give. Tlie importance of the college, however, is not confined to the special nature 
of the education it alfords. Politically its influence is great and will bo greater ; for it is the first expression of 
imh'pendont Alusalm.an effort which the country has witnessed sirico it came under British rule. The Aligarh 
Society lias indeed set an example which, if followed to any largo extent, will solve the problem of national 
edncalion ; and it is difficult to speak in words of too high praise of those whoso labours liavo been so strenuous, or 
to ovennte the value of the ally which the State has gained in the cause of education and advancement. 

“ On the receipt of the Resolution of the Government of India, enquiiu'cs were made as to the extent to which 
Measures for Muhammadan tlie Musalmans of the I’rovince had availed themselves of the education 
Education taken in the Punjab, offered them. These enquiries showed that 34 9 per cent, of the total number 
of pupils under instruction were Musalmans. Taking each class of School separately, the percentage in Govern- 
ment village schools was 3H, in higher vernaculai* scIkmiIs 30, in iniihlle English scliools from 24 to 29, in higher 
English schools 20, and in Colleges T). In the Districts cast of the river Jhelam the number of Musalman students 
was almost in exact pi-oportion to the total Mus.alm.an population, while in many of the Districts of the Delhi, 
Hissai’, Ambala and Amrit.sar Divisions the jiercentago in schools of all classes was considerably above the ratio 
which the Musalmans boi'C to the total population. On the other hand, in the Derajat and Peshawar Divisions, 
where the Mnsalnians formed more than 90 per cent, of tlie whole population, tlieir proportion to the total number 
at scliools was only jicrcent. ; and so completely in many parts had education been disregarded by them, that 

(M)ll('oro jjfrounclB has boen finished. Boginnlng with about 20 students in .Tune 1875, tbo school and college now contain 
nearly 300, of whom 29 aro in the latter depiirtmcnt. Since 1877, fifty-five candidates liavo gone up for tho Kntranco Exami- 
nation, of whom 3f) havo passod ; 10 out of 17 have siiocoodod in tlio P. A. during tho throo years tlio collogo bus boon affiliated 
up to that standard ; and there aro now 8 atiidonts ro.iding for tho B. A. degree. As origifially constituted, tlm college had two 
dopartmonts, tbo English and tho Oriontal. t«i the former, all subjectH were taught in English ; Arabic, Persian or Sanskrit, being 
taken up as a ‘second languago ; ’ in tho latter, either Arabic or Persian was studied for its literature j while history, geography, 
inathomatios, Ac., wtue taught in Urdu, and English became the ‘second language.* But thift Department, which has never attracted 
many students, and now numbers 15 only, will probably bo abolished before long. At the head of the college is a European Principal, 
with seven Native Professors, throe of whom aro Masters of Arts in tho Calcutta University ; tho school has a European Headmaster, 
seven Native English INjachors, and six Arabic, Persian, and Hindi Teachers. In scholarships the college awarded Us. 3,764 daring 
the past year. Of these, somo were from porrn.inoiit endowments for special purposos, such as tho Patiala and the Northbrook 
Scholarships, somo from yearly donations by private goutlomon, and somo from tho oollcgo incorno. Ucligions instruction is given to 
Sunnis by ii. Sunni Tc;ichor, to Shiub by one of their own sect, in either .\rabic or Persian, according ns tho one languago or tho other 
has boen chosmi by tho student for his college course ; and the managing committee is willing tliat similar instruction sliould bo given 
to Hindu students in their own sacred books. Tho business of the college is managed by two committees; one, composed of Nativo 
and European gontlomon, dealing with matters of instruction only ; the other, composed entirely of Nativo gentlemen, which rognlates 
the general conoorus of the instituti )n. Much of tho popularity of tho college is due to the provision for the residenoo of students 
belonging to fainilios of tho upper classos. Tlio rooms of the first class boarders are scarcely less comfortable than those of an 
uTider-graduato at Oxford or Cambridge, and tho Musalmans take their meals together in a dining liall. To a first class boarder the 
cost of living at the collego^is about Us. 300 a year, which includes rent, board, medical attendance, and tuition fees : a second olasB 
bonrdor pays about Rs. 190. Of tho two classes there were, in 1881-82, 17| in rosidenco, of whom 16 wore Hindus. At the ontsot, 
tho undertaking yiot with very great opposition from many Musalmans of tho old school. All sorts of rumours were spread abroad 
as to tho ch(ir.actor of tho institntion and tho heterodoxy of the supporiors. Fortunately, however, tho originator of the soheme, 
tho Uon’blo Sayyid Ahmed Khan, was not to bo daunted by opposition, or deterred by want of sympathy. In the estoom of the 
more liberal minded of his co-religionists ho held tho highest place ; and his perseverance was before long rewarded by the hearty 
co-operation of powerful friends. Chief among those who came forward to his support was Sir Salar Jang, Prime Minister to the 
Nixam. His lead was followed by many iufiuontial MasalinanB in all parts of the country; and though the college funds are at 
present insufficient for tho complete working of the scheme, the number of studonts is now limited chiefly by the want of acoommoda- 
tion. If, then, tho Musalmans are to lie reproached for not having availed thetnsolveB at an earlier stage of tho bonofits of the edu- 
cation offered them by Government, they havo certainly sot an example to tho generality of the population by foij^nding and 
maintaining, almost withont State aid, a college in somo respects superior to any educational institution in India, and one which bida 
fair to bo of the greatest importance from a political as well as from an odaoational point of view.”— ( Report of tho Ednoation 
Commission, 1882 j pp. 266-268). 
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it would bo a considorablo time before tho schools, whether Government or aitlod, conld expect to nitract any lar^e 
number of pupils. SimuUaneously with these enquiries, the Government of tho Punjab consulted a large number 
of gentlemen as to the necessity of any sjiecial measures, other than those whicih had already been taken, foi* the 
furtlierance of education among the Musalmans. Among those consulted wei’O the Members of the Senate of the 
Punjab University (/ollege, ami English and Native oflicers, both Musahnan and Hindu. The replies re(!eived 
almost unanimously deprecated any such measures. The Masalman members of tho Senate re(;oni mended, indeed, 
a system of special scholarships, and would be glad to see moral and religious instrutdion given in tho Government 
schools ; but they were unanimous in declaring that no religious prejudices <5xisted among the more enlightened 
classes against the education afforded either in the Government or in tho Mission schools, that no change was 
needed in tho course of study, and espocnally that there sliould bo no restriction upon the study of Miiglish. In 
regard to the estahlishment of aided schools, the Government of tho Punjah ])ointed out iluit Hie matt(‘r was very 
much in the liamls of tho people themselves ; but that if any exertion wore made in tluit dii-cction, it would mc'et 
with liberal encouragement from (Jovornment, and that in such schools it would be for tho maiuigers to provide 
wliaievcr religious instruction they thought fit. So far as tho Musalmans had shown an indilTerence, to the 
education ofi'ered them, that was ascribed by tlio (lovcrnment to the disproportionate attention given by them to 
religious studies, to a preference, as more ])iaetical, for t ho course of study in indigemous schools, and to the im- 
poverisliment which was said to have allectod most Muhammadan families of note. That, as a class, the Musalmans 
bad been subject to any special disabilities, was emphatically denied ; and tho conclusion drawn from the general 
body of evidence went to show that the suggestions made by tho Govei'iiment of India had ainjaily been adopted 
in tlio Punjab. No spocnal moasurcs, therefore, have since been taken, but tho pei(?entnge of Musalmans at school 
has risen since 187J-7‘2 from 3 A t) to 38'‘2, and tho increase has been in tho higher rather than in the lower class of 
schools. The following I'ablo gives the statistics for 1881-82 : — 


Class op Instuputions. 

Total number 
of Studerifs. 

Musalmous. 

Per*eentage. 

Colleges, English 



lo;i 

i;i 

12 6 

„ Oi'icntal 



122 

71 

58 1 

High Schools, English 



4r»:i 

91 

200 

„ Vernacular 



];i2 

61 

48-4 

Middle Schools, English 

,, Vernacular ... 



2,(171 

706 

26:3 



2,704 

9.66 

;{4-5 

Primary Schools, English 



2:1,019 

7,176 

;n 1 

„ Vernacular 



70, (Ml 

28, .678 

40- 1 

Middle Schools, Girls,’ English 



8 

... 

... 

Primary n n 



141 

2 

14 

„ Vernacular 



9,06(3 

4,2.65 

46-7 

NoiTual Schools for Masi(*rs 



220 

JOl 

459 

„ M istres.ses 



j:38 

59 

427 

Central Training College 


... 

r>8 

16 

27-6 



Total 

109,476 

41,814 

:3S-2 


“ The following Table sliows the proportion of Musalmans to tho total nuinher at school in 1871-72: — 
Measures for Muhammadan 
Education taken in Oudh. 


• 

Class op Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

JVu’ceiitage. 


f Higher Schools, English * 

2, .640 

6.60 

. 270 


Middle ditto, ditto and Vernacular 

' 7,;390 

2,7.62 

,66-9 

Government 

Lower ditto Vernacular ... 

31,r>2.'. 

6,265 

19 7 


Female ditto 

1,!)08 

1,('72 

561 


^Normal ditto ••• 

187 

71 

380 


' College ... ... 

720 

19.5 

27-0 


Higher Schools, English 

200 

37 

18-5 

Aided •••■* 

Middle Class, English and Vernacular 

3,98;j 

993 

249 


Lower Schools, Vernacular 

1,222 

1 200 

16-3 

- 1 

^Female Schools ... 

451 

252 • 

55*8 


Total 

49,926 

12,417 

24-8 
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“ This Talle is, in itself, enough to show that the education of Musalmans in Oudh had not been neglected, 
and that the Musalmant» were far from indifferent to the advantages hold out to them. The course of studios, 
indeed, was Urdu-Persian rather thaTi Hindi-Sanskrit. If any section of the community had cause for complaint, 
it was the Hindus. But, in reality, they had no grievance ; foi*, Urdu being the language of the Courts, and 
Government service being to the vast majority alike of Hindus and Musalmans the groat incentive to education, 
the* laments of all were best met by the adoption of Urdu as a medium of instruction, Persian was also 
taught ill the schools, and was a study popular with the better class of Musalmans. Por Arabic there seemed to be 
little or no demand. To know the Koran by heart was, indeed, as in other ]»arts of India, tlie beginning of wisdom. 
In most cases it was also t he end. Paeilities for tlie study of Arabic as a language wore abundantly offered in the 
Canning College, Lin^know, at which, however, thoiigli ‘situatoil in a city containing 111,397 Muhammadans, or 
about 9,000 Muhammadan boys of a school-going age, tliere are but 114 IMiisalnian students.* That number, tlie 
Director had no doubt., might be increascii liy hundreds, perhaps by thousands, by the offer of stipends, or even 
of daily rations of fond. Such students, however, be confesseil, would not be attracted by the love of Oriental 
literature, nor would they eontinuo their studies if more advantageous occupation offered itself. Towards ‘the 
creation of a vernacular literature,’ or, as the Director more accurately puts it, ‘ tlie provision of a suitable litera> 
ture ’ for Musalmans and Hindus, somelliing might be done. But ‘it seems to me,’ wrote the Director, ‘that 
special macdiiiuMy for the production of school-books, and for the reward of native authors, is recpiired. At 
present no such machinery exists. The Cfovernmeiit of India, 1 believe, are afraid lest the works produced by 
translators should not bo pojmlar and nmiain unsold. So at pre.sent authors can only be encouraged by the pur- 
clmse of their liooks, for prizes or special rewards. Hut there is no machinery even to estimate the value of the 
books submitted; the books are forwarded to the Director of Public Instruction, and he must, in addition to bis 
other multifarious duties, go over each book presented, and accurately guago its iruu‘it,s, (>?• be may call upon some 
of liis subordinates as bard-worked as himself, to assist in the criticism of books submitted for publication. More- 
over, many, nay most, of those who write and adapt books for school itse are eitliei’ not ae(|uaintod at all with 
Western science and art, or at best have but a superficial acquaintance with these subjects. Thus, the books that 
are printed follow a stfueotyped Mastern gi-oove, or ai’O uindiomatic and bald versions of some trifling English work. 
If a sfKHual ollice for the examination ami publication of work.s- in Hindi, Urdu, Persian and Bengalee were estab- 
lished, and this olPice w('re connected with the Educational Departments ef Bengal, the North-Western Provineeri, 
and the Punjab, and were under ilu? control of .some one of tb(‘se Departments, I cannot but think that a better 
class of literature would be [)rodueed than under the present .system.’ 

“ The following is the eoinparutive Table for Oudh in 1H81-82 : — > 


Ci.Ass OF Institutions. 

Total number 
of Students. 

Musalmans. 

Pcrcontugo. 

Colleges, English 


... 

126 

7 

5-5 

,, Oriental 



113 

51 

45- 1 

High and Middle Schools, Mngiisb 



1,081 

195 

18-0 

„ „ Vernacular ... 



536 

134 

25-0 ■ 

Primary Schools, English 



4,388 

1,317 

300 

,, Vernacular 



45,899 

9,449 

20-5 

„ „ Girls,’ English 



350 

156 

44‘5 

„ „ „ Veriuicular 



1,722 

1,080 

62-7 

Normal Schools for Mastero 



67 

11 

16*4 

„ „ for Mistresses 

... 


6 

... 

... 


Total 


54,288 

12,400 

22-8 
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“ Tn the Central Provinces the Musalmans forn.e.l only 2 5 per cent, of the total population, b^t they were as 
Measures for Muhammadan importance of education as the i-cst »f the community In 

attendance was >pK,d, and orders had 
Se Jerlrs ’ f f- '1'«‘ «tn.ly of Arabic an.l 

. . ^ >“''hich there .should be a suHicient demand. The 

Chief Commissioner did not think that any farther measures were necessary. In Mysore the general state of 
Muhammadan education was very I.aekward and unsatisfactory. The Chief ComrMi.ssioiu-r wa.s of opinion that 
Hindustani schools should ho estahlislied wherever a reasonably snnicient number of Muhaiiiinadaii pupils were 
forthcominn to attend them ; that 1 liudustani .uaslcr.s should he added to the e.xi.slimr schools of all descriptions 
wherever a class of pupils in that h,u^^^aore couhl he formed, and that the subject of the provision of suitable 
school-books should be duly considered. The ,,ueslion of Muhammadan edm-ation had alreaily en.eie,.,| ((m 
anxious at.teiition of the Chief Commissioner, who ha.l repeatedly uroed npoiM hat community t ho necessity of 
taking further adv.antuKe of the faeilllies olTered them, if they wi.shed to keep pace with I he progress made by 
other cWs. 'I'he Muhainuiadans of C,.or- were omn-rally in veiy poor eireumstanees, .and .piite imliirerent to 
tho education of their children. The only niea.sure which the Chief Oomniissiouer thoiieht praclicablo was to 
establish an efficient Hindustani class at Merkara, in conneetioii with, or independent of, the central school, and the 
Director of Public. Instruction had been iiistrucleil to make oinpiiries .as to how this niiobt best be done 'I'he 
Musalmans of the Assigned Districts of Hai,leraha.l were, it was slate, 1, but few in nnmbm- and dcpres.sed in social 
end intellectu.al condition relatively to the other elas.ses of the people. It had always been one of the objects of 
tho Local Administration to introduce into the lanks of the Commission a certain number of Mu.salniaiis. 
Measures had also been recently .a,l,i|.te,l for promoting tho si.rcad of education among that portion of the ronimu- 
liity, but it was too ea.i*ly to judge ol' their results.’^* 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE EDUCATION COMMISSION OF 1RS2, ON THE 
SUBJECT OF MUHAMMADAN EDUCATION.— REPORTS OF THE LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
THEREON. — VIEWS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA UPON THE SUBJECT. 


The account of the various measures adopted by tho Loc.al Governments, in eonsequenco of tho Resolutions of 
Condition of English Edu- of on the subject of Miiliamma.lan e.lueation, i.s,sued in 


cation among Muhammadans 
in Colleges and Schools, as 
indicated by the statistics of 
1881-62, in the Beport of the 
Education Commission of 
1882. 


1871 and 187;3, wliiuJi Jiaa been given in tlie Ueport of tho HJdueatioii CornmiH- 
sioii of 1882, from which informal ion lias been ine.nr-porated in the preceding 
Chajitcr, w^as tin; basis of the ooiielusions arrivtid at by (he CounnisHion on that 
siibjt’ct. And it was ill view of tlioso comdu.slons (hat (he (Nnnmis.siori pro- 
ceeded to i^iako oortain doliiiite recoinmendatioiis for pronio(ion of ediutation 
among Muhammadans. H’lioso oonclusiona and i’t‘eoninicMda(ioifri will bo pro- 
sently quoted ; Ijut m the meantime it is important to realize ux.aetly the results of the progress of English educa- 
tion among Mubamiiiadaiis a.s indicated by the various SLatistieiil Tables, for the years l)S81-82, wliieli have been 
quoted in the preceding Chapter from the Report of tho Commission. For the sake of elcarness, and as bearing 
upon tho main subject of this work, tho following Tabular Statement has been prepared, by taking the figures given 
in the abovementioiicd tables and making calculations from them, so far as the attendance of Mubainrnadaiis, in 
Ooll6g6S and Schools teaching tho English language, is concoriied — 


* lleport of the Bdaoation Commiasion of 1882, paras. 559-70, pp. 4Si-96. 
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Tahie ihMoingithe Attendafiee 0 / Musahnans in the various Educational Institutions^ Govsrnmenty Aided, and Unaided 
^ as compared with the total attendance in 1681-82, 



N -W. Provinces 


(ajI leges, English 

. High Schools, „ 

^ Middle „ „ 

Total 


Ppnjab 


f Cyolh'ges, English 

Jligh Schools, „ 

^ Middle „ „ 

Total 


Colleges, English 

High SehiMils, „ 

^ -Middle „ „ 

Total 



Colleges, English ... ... 5,384 

High and Middle Schools, English ... 1 ,33,561 

Grand Total ... 1,38,895 
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19‘otioeable points in regard 
to the low percentage of Mu- 
hammadan students in English 
Colleges and Schools as com- 
pared with the percentage of 
Muhammadans in the popula- 
tion. 


It will be observed in this Table that with the exception of the North-Western Provinces, thoepercentag^ of 

Muhammadans receiving English education is far below* the percentage of Ma< 
hammadans in the total population in the various Provinces as will appear by 
comparing the percentages of the attendance of Muhammadan students with 
the percentages of Muhammadan population in tho various Provinces given in 
the Table quoted from tho Education Commission’s lie port at tho outset of the 
preceding CJiapter. Another important point to be notiecti in the above Table 
is that the percentage of Muhammadans among tins total number of students 
receiving English education diminishes as tho class of education becomes of a higher starulard ; so niucli so that in 
Madi'as where the percentage of Muhammadan population is 0, the Muhammadans attending Englisli Colleges form 
only 1*7 per cent, of tho total number of students attending such Colleges ; in Pom bay wliero the jxnrentage of tlm 
Muhammadan population is 15*4, the percentage of students in English Colleges is only ]'4 ; in Jlcmgal whei*o tho 
percentage of the Muhammadans in tho population is .‘12 3 tlie pcircentago of Muliammadaii students in English Col- 
leges is only 3*8, and, in tho Punjab, while tlic ])ercentago of the Muhammadans in tho population is no loss than 
51*6, the percentage of Muhammadan students in the Englisli (adloges is only 12'6. In making this eoinparison I 
have kept in view the Statistics of tho pei'cenlages of tho Muhammadans in tho population as reprc'senfed hy tlu^ 
Report of the Edu(;ation Commission ; but tho subject will bo more fully discussed in tlio ii(‘xt (Ampler of this 
work. Meanwhile it will be as well to point out that whilst in the Statistics of jxjpjdfttion given in th(! 'rahlo quo- 
ted at the outset of the preceding Chapter from the Education (>^nllmisHion’s Report tho jx'rccntMgo of Muham- 
madans in tho population of the Provinces concerned is shown to 1 m 5 22‘8 per cent., the ])t‘i*ccntagcof Muhammadan 
students in English Colleges as shown in tho above table is only 3*6 per cent., and evim if High and Middle 
schools teacldng a low’?r standard of English tho pcironiago of Muhammadan studtmts is only 8*9 or nearly, 9 pci* 
cent, of tho total number of students attending those institutions. 

Upon tlie state of tilings as described in the preceding (Riapter tlio Education Commission of 1882 summa- 
rized its conclusions and recommendations in the following terms: — 

“In the foregoing pages, wo have jjrcferred to repnxliico tho stafenients niado w’ith regard to tho condition of 
Conclusions of tho EdUOa- in the soveral Pi’ovinces, ratlnu* than to atb'inpi gimei-ali- 

tion Commission as to tho sations of our own. Tlio wide differences in tho i‘ir<*mnstanccs of tin* Musal- 
condition of education among mans in the tlireo I^'osidencios render such an attemjit lia/.ardous. Put apart 
Muhammadans in 1882. from tlie .social and hist-orical eomlitions of tlie Muhammadan Coinmuiiity in 

India, there arc causes of a strictly educational character wdiiidi heavily w^eiglit it in the race* of life. 'I'lio teach- 
ing of the mosque must precede the lessons of the .scliool. I’lio one ohjt*et of a young 1 1 indu is to olitain an (mIu- 
cation wdiieh will (it him for an ollieial or a professional career. Bat before the young Muhammadan is allowed to 
turn his thoughts to secular in.struciion, ho must comnumly pas.s .some years in g^oing tlirougli a eoiir.sc of .sacred 
learning. The Muhammadan boy, therefore, tmters school later than tlie Hindu. Jii the second j)laei', la? v(*ry often 
leaves school at an earlier age, Tlio Muliainnuidan parent belonging to the belter cla.sses is usually jioorer tlian tho 
Hindu parent in a corresponding social position. He c.annot afford to give li is son .so eeinpleliMin education. Jn 
tho third place, irrespectively of his wmrldly nioan.s, the Aluhamimidaii parent often cliooses for Jiis sen while at 
school an education which will secure foi* him an lionourcd place among thi! leanusl of his own ceinmunity ratlim* 
than one w^hich will command a success in the modern professions oj* ill oiVicia I life, 'riie yi'ais which tlu! .>eung 
Hindu gives to English and Matlieiiiaties in a ])uhlic school, tho young Muhaniimuhin devotes in a M<tfh'ussit to 
Arabic and the law and Theology of Islam, VVluui Midi an I'diication is completed, it is to the vocal ion of a man 
of learning, leather than to tho more protilalilo professions that the thnnglits of a promising MiiIiaMumnlan youtli 
naturally turn. The above ai’O tho three prineipal causes of an educational character wdiicii jclard the firosperity 
of the Mu sal mans. It would bo beyond the provftiec of a strictly Educational Ki'port to attcmjit geiieialisations 
based upon tho social or historical conditions wdrich afl’ect tho Muhamifiadan (’ommunity in Imlia. 

“The recomincinh'Rion.s we prociaal to make luivo been framed, we believe, not merely wil li a reg-ard to 
Beoommendations of tho but with a leaniiiK towards (.ciifi-osity. Thiy arc hused not more 

Education. Commission for upon the suggestions contained in tho Provincial Reports than upon tin* 
promoting education among evidence of witnessivs and tho representations of jmhlic bodies. They deal, 
Muhammadanfi think, witli every form of complaint that is gniiinded in fact, and 

they contemplate the various circumstances of various localities. Eew of them, imlee<l, arc of gcnmal 
application ; many of them, tve trust, will before long bo rendered obsolete. Special encouriFgement to any 
class is in itself an evil ; and it will be a sore reproach to the Musalmans if the pride they have shown in 
other matters does not stir them up to a course of honouitiblo activity ; to a determination that whatever their 
22 
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backwarflnesflOn tlio past, they will not suffer themselves to be outstripped in the future ; to a conviction that 
self-help and self-sacrihco are at once nobler principles of conduct and surer paths to worldly success than sectarian 
reserve or the hope of exceptional indulgence. 

“ We have spoken of the causes ; we here accept the fact that, at all events in many pai'ts of the country, 
The recommendations for- Musalmans have fallen behind the rest of the population ; we therefore 
mulated, with reasons in recommend— 

brief. (1) That the apodal imnmnKjoment oj Muhammadan Education he regarded 

as a legif'imafc chanjr on fjocal^ on Municipal^ and o7t, Provincial Eunda, 

“ The Mnhiinimadan indigenous schools which arc found in all paits of the country arc established on a 
purely religious bjisis, and in most cases impart an education of the most elcmenlary chanictcr. In order to 
encoui'agc a wider ulllily, we reeomtnend — 

(2) Thai iiidujrmms Muhammadan Schools he lihcralhj encouraged to add purely secidar subjects to their course 
of inal ruction. 

“ As tlio insfniclloii given in AI uh am rriadan Primary Schools differs considerably from that in the oi*dinary 
primaiy schools, wc iwjitimend — 

(3) That .spf’dal ataudnrds for Muhammadan Primary Schools he pre.'tcrihed. 

“ In regard to the medium of instruction in Primary and Middle Schools, it appears tlint even in places where 
Hindustani is not the vernacular of the people, Muhammadans earnestly desire that their children should be 
educated in that languagi*, and we therefore recommend — 

(4) Thai Tliuiluslaui he the principal medium for imparting instruction to Muhammadans in Primary and Middle 
Schotth, except in loralilies where the Muhammadan Community desire that some other language he adopted. 

“In order that Muhammadans may be enabled to fpialify for the lower grades of the public service, vve 
recommend — 

(.")) That, the ofidal vernacular^ m places where it is 7iot Hindustani, he added as a voluntary snhject to the 
curriculum (f l^rimary and Middle School.^ for Muhammadans, maintained from pnhlic funds’, and that arithmetic and 
accounts he taught through the medium of that, vernacular. 

“To meet the complaint made in some parts of the countiy that duo encouragement is not given to the lan- 
guage and literature of the Muhammadans, and that this eircumstanco has operated as one of the causes which 
have kept tluifc community aloof from the Government system of education, Ave recommend — 

ft)) That in localities where Muhammadans form a fair proportion of the popnlaiion, provision he made in Middle and 
High Srhoohs, maintained f nun public funds for imparting instruction in the Hindustani and Persian Languages. 

“ It has been found that whilst Muhammadans in many phuvs form a fair proportion of the students learning 
English, their number decreases as the standard of instruction rises ; avc therefoj’O j’ooommend — 

(7) That Higher English Education for Muhammadans, being the kind of education in which that commmiity nejids 
special help, he liberally encouraged. 

“It has been siihmitted, with much force, that the poverty of the Muhammadans is also one of the main reasons 
why education has not made s.atisfactory progress in that community; wo therefore recommend — 

('S) Thai where iiecessary a graduated system of special scholarships f(rr Muhammadans be established ; to be awarded 

(a) in Vrimary schools, a7id tenable in Middle Schools; 

(h) in Middle Schools, aiid tenable in High Schools ; 

(c) 071 the results of the Matriculation and First Arts exam%natio7is, and te7iahle in colleges : also 
(D) That 171 all^classes of schools 7nai7itained fiom public funds, a certam proportion of free studentships be expressly 
reserved for Muhammaihm students. 

“ Complaints having been made that Muhammadan educational endowments have not always been applied 
to their proper uses, wc recommend— 

(10) That in places where educational endoiaments for the benefit of Muha7nmada7is exist, and are under the 
management of Government, the funds arising from such e7idow7ne7its be devoted to the adva7icement of education among 
M Ilham ??? a da n s excl us ively. 

“ And, further, in ‘order that Muhammadan educational endowments may be utilised to the utmost, we recom- 
mend — 

(11) That vdiere Muhammadan endowine 7 it 8 exist, and are under the management of private individuals or bodies, 
inducements by liberal Qrants^in^aid be offered to them to establish Englishdeachmg schools or colleges on the Qrants-in* 
aid System. * 
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“ The employment of Muhammadans as teacherg and inspecting officers among Muhammadans will, in our 
opinion, largely tend to pupulariso education among that community, and enable the DepaAmpnt to understand the 
•pecial needs and wishes of the Muhammadans ; we therefore recommend*** 

( 12) That where necessary^ Normal Schools or cUuses for the training of Mnhammnthin teachers he estahUslml ; 

(13) That wherever instruction is given in Muhammadan schtwls, through the medium of Uindustaniy endeavours be 
made to seeurCy as far as posaihley Muhammadan teachers to give such instruvtum ; and**- 

(14) That Muhammadan if ispecting officers be employed more largely than hitherto for the w sped ion of Primanj 
SchooU for Muhammadans. 

“Another useful means of spreading knowledge among the Muhammadans will be the recognition and encour- 
agement by the State of such associations as the Anjuman^u Islam in Bombay, and the Anjuman-i- Islam iya in 
Lahore ; wo therefore recommend-*- 

(16) That Associations for the promotion of Muhammadan eduentinn he recognised and encouraged. 

“ In order to secure the continuous attention of the Education Depurlment to the subject of Muhniriniudan 
education, and to prevent the claims of the Muhammadans for special treatment from being overlooked, we rectrin- 
mend— - 

(16) That in the Annual Reports on Public Instruction a special section be devoted to Muhammadan education. 

“ In certain Provinces the backwardness of the Mubammadans in education has piovented them fi*oin obtain- 
ing any considerable share of appointments iu the jmblic service. But it lias also been inachj ii subject of eoni- 
plaint that, even in places whoio qualified Muhammadans are available, their services are rjot tluly ulilised by 
Government officer's : wo therefore rccoinmcnd — 

(17) That the attention of Locnl Governments he invited to the queMion of the proportion in which patronage i.s 
distnhuted among educated Muhammadans and others. 

Upon the Report of the Education Commission being subinittral to the Govennnent of Tndia, tlrat Govermnient 

reviewed the Report, in its Resolution No. in the Home Dejrartment 

( Education), dated the 23rd Ootobtu*, 1H84, but in r'egurd to the above recom- 
mendations, only observ^ed : “ Tlni Gos’^(Tnor-Genei*iil in (h)uneil has tho 

subject of Muhammadan educiation at pr*esent under sepnrato consi(h*i*ati(»n ; 
and will merely say hero that, in view of tho l)a.ekwai’d condition into wliieh 
in some Provitrees the members of that Community have fallen, he thinks it desirable to give them in some ic'speets 
exceptional assistance.” 

Thvi separate consideratiim'* of the sulrjoct of Muhammadan education arose in tht‘ following mnnm*r. In 

Eehr'uary, IS82, a Metnorinl was addros.sed to His I'ixeelleiiey t he Maicpiis of 
Ilipon, by the National Miiharrimadan Assexnation of ( aleiitta, calling atten- 
tion to tho decayed position of ^riihainrnadnns in Imlia., to tlio causes winch 
had in the opinion of the Memorialists UmI Io this deeadenee, and to the eii'cnin- 
st}inee.s which, in their belief, tended to perju'tuato that condition. Tlio 
Memorial was fully reported upon by tlie Local Gov(M’rnncritH, and nas also 
discussed by the Education Commission of 1SS2. 11 is Lxcollency was unal)li‘ 

to <leal with the question hefor*e his departur’c fi’orii Ftidin, but Ird't nii jc'cei-d 

an cxpros.sion of his hope that it wouhl receive full consideiTil ion at the bauds 
of his Biiccossor, the Esrl of Dufforin. Accordingly Hi.s Excellency in (.'ouncil ciin-fnlly considered (he Memorial, 
■together with the covreBpondence, reports and numerous pamphlets and luipcrs on the suhject, arid out lie l.'itli 

July, 1885, recorded a Re.solution (No. in the Home Department- Education) r.n iewing the history of the 

measures which had' been adopted by Government since 1871, in the cause of Muhammadan education, ami 
giving expression to tho views of tho Government on the snhject, vVith siiecial rer.'rem-e 
of the Education Commission. Tho Kcsolution jmssesses the greatest importance 
madan education in India, as it contains tho latest decla.-ation of the policy of tho Government on the 
subiect and describes the main features of (he points to which tho tilte.ition of Government was directed m for- 
mnlating that policy. The Resolution, after mentioning that the i-ocommemlations of the Kilm-ation (’omnnssn,,, 
had been considered by the Local Governments, gives a snmmary of their views, which may lie incorporate! here 
toffother with such observations as tho Government of India made thereon m that Resolution. 

The viowa of the Government of Madras wore thus expressed in their letter No. 506, dated Blind August, 1884 

• Report of the Education Commiaaion, (1B82), pp. 605-7. 


Govornmeiit of India’s Ro* 
solution, dated 28rd October, 
3884, reserved subject of Mu- 
hammadan education for sepa- 
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“ Special erfcouragement is already held out to Muhammadan education, and a further advance is contemplated 
Views of the Government of “ direction, though not exactly on the lines suggested hy the Commis- 
Madras on Muhammadan edu- sion. It is not thought desirable to dissociate this class so distinctly from the 
cation, in 1884. ordinary scheme of teaching, as, except, in a few localities, Muhammadans 

avail themselves freely of the advantages of the existing system. Thus neither special schools nor special Normal 
classes seem necessary ; while the rocommendations as to the Persian and llindustani languages are hardly appli- 
cable to the peculiar linguistic conditions of the South, and ignore the extent to which the Muhammadans use its 
vernacular languages. At the same time the object of the recommendations meets with cordial approval.” 

Upon these opinions the Government of India recorded the following observations on the abovementioned 
Observations of the Govern- Resolution : 

ment of India thereon. “ It has been shown. ..that the condition of the Muhammadans in Southern 

India is, from an educational point of view, by no means unsati.s factory. All funds, provincial, local, and muni- 
cipal, are bound by the Grant-in-aid Code to give s])eoial cncoui'agemcnt to Muhammadan education. The experi- 
ment of separate .schools has not been successful, and is not, the Director of Public Iiistinudion thinks, necessary, 
except to some extent in Madras and one or two large Muhammadan centres, and for the Moplalrs on the West Coast. 
Some increase of the subordinate ins])cct.ing agency for Muhammadan schools is, however, admittedly desirable. 
While the broad results for the whole Province leave perhaps little to desire, ilio Governor- General in Council 
thinks it would bo well wci*c the ollicers of the Educational Department directed to examine more particularly, in 
(communication witli distritet ollicers and the leading members of the Muhammadan community, tlie educational 
provision for the members of that community in each distrii't, witli a view to seeing whether, in special localities, 
more effect should not bo giva^n to some of the recommendations of the Commission. The backward state of the 
Moplahs seorAs especially to call for attention. The Govei-nor-General in Couticil is disposed to agree Avith the 
Madras Government, that it i.s uiulesirahlo to accentuate the difference between Muhammadans and Hindus, by 
making Hindustani, in lieu of (In; eiiirent Vernacular, the medium of instruction, where the Muhammadans show 
themselves ready to attend tin* oi’d inary s(.'hools of the country. Where this is the case, tlie local Vernaeiihir should 
be the ordinary medium, the spe(aal wants of Muhammadan youths being met by tlie formation of Hindustani 
classes and teaching them the Arabic character. There may, liowever, be tracts where Muhammadan feeling would 
prefer the establishment of speirial schools, and in such places the reeommeudaiums of the Commission should 
reciuvo attention. In Secondary Schools of all kinds facilities for tJie study of Arabic or Persian should bo 
offered Avherever ihore is a real demand for Ibis.” ♦ 


The Goveimment of Bombay, in their letter. No. 98.S, dated (3th Juno, 1884, after stating that “ the special wants 
Views of the Government Muliammadans have had attention,” n^ferred to tlio monthly grant of 
of Bombay on Muhammadun Its. .500 towards the Anjumati-i-Islam School, since 1880, and added that “ the 
education, in 1884. Governor in Council is prepared to aid further in the extension of Muham- 

madan education should opportunity offer.” Upon this brief statement of the matter the Government of India in 
the above Resolution observed : — 

“ Although here, as in Madras, the educational conditions of Muhammadan population, taken as a whole, is not 
Observations of the Govern- altogether unsatisfactory, there can be no doubt tliat in certain localities, as in 
ment of India thereon. Sind, there is an urgent call for special measures ; and the Governor-General 

in (Jouncil would wish to see tlic same further examination of local wants initiated that has been suggested for 
Madras. Some steps should certainly be tak(*n to encourage Muhammadans to read up to the higher standards. 
At present liere, as in other Provinces, they specially fail to pursue their studies beyond tlie lower stages.” f 

Tlie Government of Rougal expressed their vieAvs iu the following words, in their letter No. 2,285, dated 25th 
Views of tho Government of *Se])temher, 1884: — 

Bengal on Muhammadan edu- “ The proposals ior the support of special Muhammadan Schools, and for 
cation, in 1884. special encouragement of Muhammadan ediication in ordinary schools, are 

worthy of liberal consideration. Many of them are ali’eady in force in this province ; the chief innovation 
being that for the creation of a special class of scholarships for Muhammadan students. To this, no doubt, 
objection may bo raised, just as objection has been, nut without force, raised to the principle of this special 
proposal in Mr. liarboui's dissent. The Licutcnant-Govcimor, however, thinks that if it can be shown that 
iu any locality the number of Muhammadans who gain scholai'shipB is not in due proportion to their numbers and 
position, a fair case will have been made out for exceptional, though he will also add, temporary treatme^nt. The 

other recommend a bions under this head are conceived iu a liberal spirit, and may be accepted, except in so far as 

4 w 

^ Resolation of tho Govorameat of India, in the Home Department (Bducation), Ko. dated loth July, 1895, 

t Ib.y paSra. 13. 
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they recof^ise the substitution of Hindustani for the Hindi Vernacular. If by Hindustani be meallt that language 
which, written in the Hindi or Hagri character, is the common speech alike of Muhammadan and Hindu in Behar, 
the Lieutenant-Governor has no bbjeotion to offer. But if the recommendation means that the policy which has 
prevailed for some years, of conveying primary instruction to Muhammadans in Bohar through Hindustani expressed 
in the Hindi character, is to be reversed, then the Lieutenant-Governor must very strongly dissent fi*om the recom- 
mendation as being opposed to the true interests of the Muhammadans of Behar. Finally, the Lieut enant-Govornor 
is not disposed to support the establishment of Normal Schools or classes for Muhammadan teachers exclusively. 
Little is gained by such sepamtism.’’* 

These views were approved by the Government of India in the following terms : — 

“ The Governor-General in Council trusts tliat the Bengal Government will give effect to its views. There 

^ , is no intention to reverse the decision of the Ijocal Goveniment in the matter 

Approval theroof by tho 

Government of India. of adoptioji of Hindi as the Ctmrt Langtiago of Behar, and as the ordiiiaiy 

medium of instruction in the Primary Schools of that Province. Where the 
Muhammadan population is strong and likely to attach special importanco to Orienlal teaching of a Miiharnniadan 
type, care should bo taken to meet this want, with a view to making the schools popular, and inducing the betltT 
cla8.ses to allow their children to push their studies eventually to a higher standard, especially in English. But 
equal care is necessary to prevent the ab.solute separation of the Muhammadan community from the I'cst of this po- 
pulation. It must also be borne in mind that it is only by an acquaintance with Ihe eiii rent Vernacular that Mu- 
hammadans can hop(! to secure employment. It has already heen shown in this Resolution that very much lias heoTi 
done by the Local Government to meet the re(|uiremcnts of tho Muhammadans in Bengnl, and it may fairly he said 
that they have now every opportunity offered them of securing a good education. If it is found that anything 
further is required in any part of the Province, or at any particular stage of the educational conise, to advance 
tho progress of tlio Muhammadan community, the Governor-General in Council feels sure that 1 1 i.s llonour the 
Lieutenant-Governor will not stint tho necessary outlay. ’’f 

In the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, the Iiieutpnnnt-Goverm)r, in a letter, dated Dth July, 1H8|., consi- 
dered that no special measures on behalf of Muliammadans were rorjnired, as 
Mussulman education in those Provinces was by no mi'ans in a backwni'd 
state, and it was said that the in terc'sts of the class would bo <luly alti'iided 
to, and aid and enconragenient on the part of State would not be wanting. 
Upon this state of tho case the Government of India t‘xpressod the opinion 
that “ it would seem to he sufficient if em|iiiry is made as to the necessity of special measures in any locality where 
the number of Muhammadans is unduly low in any grade of tlio educational course.” J 

The Govei’iiment of tho Punjab, in a letter, No. Old of the 9th April, 18H3, t-o the Government of India., in tho 
Views of tho Punjab Go- Hej>artment, and, again in a letter to tho Director of Public Instruc- 

vernment on Muhammadan tion, No. 97, dated 20th March, 1884, expressed the opinion that no special 
education, in 1884, measures were called for regarding the education of the Muhammadans as a 

class, and tliat they wero not backward in taking advantage of the exi.sting educational facilities. 

In the Central Provinces, the Chief Commi.ssioner in a letter, dated 30th June, 1884, was ojiposed to Die ad(q)- 

. tion of special measures in aid of the Muhammadans, and it was found that 
Views of tho Chief Commis- ^ i • mi i • , , • 

sioner of tho Central Provinces nothing was really rcfjuired in those Provinces, the edncafiomil authori- 

on Muhammadan education, ties wero, however, directed to keep a watchful eye on any localities where 
in 1884. |],^j Muhammadan population was large and backwanl. 

In Assam it has been found that the Muliammadans are cliieHy the agricnlturisls of Sylliel, wlio are not an 
Viewsof tho Administrations i«M>‘>vcnshed cla-ss, and whose vernacular is Bengali, that .suUieient provision 
of Assam, Coorg, Berar, and is already made for Persian instruction in Secondary Sclioo^s wliero thei’o 
British Burma, on Muhamma* was a demand for it. Similarly inCooi*g it was found that sufficient ])rovision 
dan education, in 1884. already made for the education of the few Muhammadans who live in 

bhat Province. Likewise in Berar, it was found that special provision had already been made for Mnhainmadsns 
and tho percentage of Mussalmans in the schools was larger, in proportion, than that of the Hindus. In llritish 
Burma, where there is hardly any indigenous Muhammadan population, where tho resident Muhammadan 
population is but ^ per cent, of the whole, and where the. great bulk of the people are Buddhists, tlio Chief 
Commissioner reported that the Mussalmans were on a fair equality with the other sections of the population. 

7 

* Reeolation of tho Government of Indfb, in the Home Deportment (fidoostion), No. *^“*7 1885, para 13. 

t It., para. IS. | t P»ra, 13. 
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Views and suggestion s of the 
Government of India as to 
enoouragement of Muhamma- 
dan education in the various 
provinces in general. 


Upon the litato of thingfl, in the various provinces, as above desoribed, the Government of India made the 

following observations : — 

“ On the whole, the Governor- General in Council is satisfied that the 
attention which has once more been drawn to the subject of Muhammadan 

education will have the In^st results. His Excellency in Council attaches 

special importance t^ rcoornincmdation (16) of the Commission's Report, ‘that 
in the Annual Reports of public instruotloii a special section bo devoted to Muhammadan education.' These Reports 
should be precise and detailed, and discuss the position and advaneemeiit of the Muhammadan Community, not 
merely as a whole, hut with reference to local variations, in order that the Government of India may he kept fully 
informed as to the state and pi-ogrc,ss of this important section of the community. For the attraction of Muhamma- 
dans to higher education, a liberal provisitm of scholarships is essential, and their wants must not he overlooked in 

the framing of any general scheme of scholarships for any Province, in pursuance of the orders of the Government 

of India on the Report of tho Education Commission. I^i-ohahly the appointment of S])eeial Muhammadan 
Inspecting Officer's, to inspect not mei'cly Primary Mahamma<lan Schools, but to emiuiro into Muhammadan 
education generally, would have a good effect in Bengal and other places where the Muhammadans are very 
backward. Such officers would bring the peculiar wants of their oo-religionists more thoroughly to notice than 
can perhaps he expe(;ted from suhordinato officei’S of a different faith. Tho action taken in those imd other 
dirndl ions should ho fully explained in the Annual Reports.”* 

There are some other passages in tho Itosolution of tho Government of India, fiY>m which tho preceding 

quotations have been made, which deserve to he permanently pr eserved and 
Memorable passages in the rtunomhere<l by tho Mu hamiruid;ui community. First as givingthem a sound 

oflndia, dated 16th July, 1886. statcsmanly warning, and sreondty, as convoying tho sympathy which 

tho Government of India has deigned to (‘xprvss towards the l^ruhammadans 
of India, respecting their future eduealional and other pmspects and welfare. In regard to the recommendations 
of the Kducation Commission, for special encouragement of Muhammadan edueaiion, the (lovernment of India 
made the following general ohsorvatioua, which must ho taken to indicate the pi'iiiciples of its policy in respect 
of tho nial tiu* : — ■ 

“ It is only by frankly placing themselves in line with tho Hindus, and taking full mlvanfage of the Giwern- 
Muhammadans cannot ad- »( Kt.KHsh education, that tho ^luhani- 

vanoo without placing thorn- madans can hope fairly to hold their own in r espect of the hotter descTiption of 
selves in lino with tho Hindus State appointments. This is clearly seen hy the Memor ialists themselves, and 
in English education. Htqxirts of Local Governments show, that in most Provinces a real advance 

has been made in this respect. The recommendations of Ure Commission are, as they themselves point out, not of 
universal apfilicaiiou, and none of them neeil ho taken to imply a leaning towards the maiiitenaneo of a distinctly 
Oriental ti’aining throughout the euirioulum for Muhammadan jnipils. The object of tho Commission is to attract 
Muhammadan scholara by giving adequate jiromineneo to those subjects to which (heir [larents attach importance 
and to liohl out special inducements to a backward class ; hut in apidying (lie j ooommendations, due regard is every- 
where to be paid to local eiroumstances, and care must he taken to avoid unnecessary widening of the line between 
Muhammadan and o(lier classes of tho community. ” f 

“ The Govei’iior-Goneral in Council d(X‘s n(»t consider it desirable or f(»r the advantage of tho Muhammadans 

thomsolves, that they should be exempted from thosi^ (ests which are establish- 
ed to secure the admission of duly qualilied candidates into tho public service.. 
Nor can special favour ho shown them in open com[)ctitive examinations of any 
description. It is only fiy raising their own educational (pialifications to the 
level already attained hy other races, that the iMuhammadaiis can hope to win 
appointnu'nts that are awarded as tho re.sult of examination. Hut theie are .a large number of appointments tho 
gift of wdiieli lies in the hands of the liocal Governinents, the High Courts, or Local Offiixu^s. The Governor- General 
in Council dusiri's that in those Provinces where Muhammadans do not receive their full share of State employment, 
the I^eal Governments and High Courts will endeavour to j*e<iresp this inequality as opportunity offers, and will 
impress upon subordinate officers the importance of attending to this in their selection ot candidates for appoint- 
ments of the class last refen^ed to. The subject of the extent to which Muhammadans are employed in ufficoB 
under Government might usefully be notveed in the Annual Reports of Provincial Administrations. X 

* 7 

• UusolatioQ gf the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education}, No. dated 15th July 1883, para. 14. 

• t Ih, para. 12. ' t R- pwa. 22. 
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Again, with reference to certain etetements ma<lo in the Memorial of the National Mnhammadan Aasociation 

The OoTernment is not neg- Calcutta, the llesolution of the Government of Indii* ends with tho follow- 
lectful of the efforts for edu- paraj<rap)i 

i" Council has felt it to ho his duty in the preoc.l- 
ioR P*«’^>'a-l'l*» to conti-ovort various misconceptions which Hnd place in the 
representations that have been laid before Government ; but lip will, as already stated, always take a lively interest 
in tho advancement and well-being of the Muhammadan community; and ho concurs in tho remarks which not 
nnfrequently occur in tho local reports, that the very fimt that a Memorial like that iimler nolice has been presenteil 
with the concurrence and approval of so many loading gentlemen in Bengal and elsewhere, indicates that the’ 
Muhammadans have themselves come fo appi-eciato fully the necessity of moving with the times. They have 
now among them not a few highly educated ami public spirited men who are keenly interested in the improvement 
and advaucemeuf of their co-religionists. Tho Bocal Governments are everywhere anxious k. do all that they 
equitably can do to assist in this movement; and His E.xcellency in Council has little <loubt that, within the 
next ten years, much greater progress will ho made than has hitherto bee,, i-eeo,ded. It is the earnest desi,-,, of 
tho Supremo Govei-nmont to treat all classes of Hoc Majesty’s subjects in Imlia with absolute impartiality, 
and see all alike benefiting by the jirotection, the patr-onage, and tho assistance of the Sliile." * 

Tho views of tho Govorument of India, as indicated in the passages above (pioted Iron, ils Resolution of the 

Views Of the Government of oducation, may be snnimaiized in tho folloiving 

India, in its Resolution of 16th c'liusus ; 

July 1886, on Muhammadan (1.) The Muhammadans cannot hope fahly to hold their own in resneet of 
education, summarized. the better dcsc ii.tion of State appointments, hut by frenkly placing themselves 

m line with tho Hindus, and taking full advantage of the Governnient system of high and especially of English 
oducalion. 

(2) A special section should he devoted to Mnh.aminadan education in tho Annual Repoits of Public Instruc- 
tion, giving precise and detailed infonnation, and discussing “the position and advane, •incut of the Muhamniadan 
community, ,iot merely as a whole, hut with reference In local variations, in order I hat the Government of India may 
bo kept fully informed as to the state and progrc.ss of this impoitant section of the community.” 

(.’I) For tho attraction of Muhammadans to higher education, a liberal 2 >rovi.si,)„ of Scholarships is essential 
and their wants must not bo overlooked in tho framing of any geneinl scheme of scholarships for any Province. 

(4) Special Muhammadan fns|)Octing Omcers, to inspect and empiiio into iMiihammadan education generally, 
may be a])pointo(i in places wlitirc tlio Muhammadans are vtny backwaid. 

(5) It 1 .S not desirable, or for tho advantage of the Miiliammailans tbeinsclvos, Unit t]n‘y should bo exempted 
from those tc.sts which are established to secure <hc admission of duly rpuililicd (tandidaU's into tijo public, 
service. 

(tl) Nor can special favour bo shown them in open competitive examination of any d(.'Scii|)lion. 

(7) It IS the earnest desire of the Sujireme Government to treat all elas.ses of Met- .Majesty’s subjects in 
India with absolute impartiality, and see all alike beneliting by the protection, patronage, and the assistance of llie 
State. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


PROGRESS OF ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, TO 1^^0L02 — RESOI U 

TIONS OF THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA ON THE SUBJECT, IN JKS8 AND I894.-DEFiCI 
ENCY OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG MUHAMMADANS, 1KS2-92. 


In the Table showing the attendance in Arts Colleges for tho year 1881-82, given in Chapter XTX. of this 
Statistics of Muhammadans work (vide page 100 anto) tho total number of students receiving Uiiiv(?r8ity 
receiving English Collegiate education in tho various affiliated Colleges is shown to have amounted to 5,:i99 
education m 1881-82. Of this number only 375 belonged to the minor miscollancovs .sections of the 

* HeBolution of the Government of India, in the Home Department (Education), No. 2 X 5 ^. dated 16tli July, 1885, para 26. 
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community* leaving 5,024 for the main bulk of the population, namely Hindus and Muhammadans. Their dis- 
tribution in that yeai among the various classes of colleges, teaching English and afl&liated to the Universities, 
appears from the following Table, which has been prepared from Table No. II at page 275 of the Heport of the 
Indian Education Commission of 1882 


CLASSIFICATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS— HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN— FOR THE 

OFFICIAL YEAR 1881-82. 
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In the preceding Table it is to bo noticed that in tlio total population of Ilritish India (excluding Ajmir and 
Backwardness of Muhamma- Hurniaj the percentage of Hindus to the total population is taken to bo 
dans in English Collogiate 78‘21, and of the Muhammadans 22*36, whilst the percentage of Hindu 
education iU 1882. students receiving University education in Colleges is sliown to be 89’41, 

and of the Muliammadans only 3'6.>. The enormous disparity between the percentage of the Muhammadan 
population and the percentage of Muhammadan stridents receiving University education in Colleges is a 
lamentable fact, to which attention will be more fully invited in a later portion of this work. Meanwhile it 
may be said that, so far as higher English education is concerned, the Muhammadans were so seriously backward 
that, even in 1882, their proportion in the Colleges was less than me-sixth of what it should have been, considering 
their percentage in the total population. 

* The minor Boctions of the community hero mentioned aro Sickhs, Pareis, Native Chrietiana, Enropeans, Barasians and others. 
In regard to each of^ these races figures are given in separate columns, in Table No. IT. of the Educatioh CommittiOn^ Report Of 1882, 
at page 276, and those figures, being added up yield a total of 876, as mentioned in the text. 
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A general view of the progress of English education among the Muhammadans, during #the ten years 
Statistios of English odno- following the Report of the Indian Education Commission of 1882, may be 
ation among Muhammadans had from tho following Table, which has been extracted from the Tablo given 
during 1882-92. in paragraph 233, at page 322, of Mr. Nash’s report, tho column representing 

the percentage of Muhammadans to total population being taken from anotlicr tablo * in his Report, as representing 
the coiiHus of 1891. 

CLASSIFICATION OF MUHAMMADAN PUPILS IN COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS, 1883-87 AND 1891-92. 
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It will be observed that tlio percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the total nunilxu’ on the rolls in Arts 

. • j.’u Colleges was 3'65 in J 8b 1-82, as shown in the Table given at the oul. set of 

Deficiency in tho progress oi 

English Collegiate education tliis Chapter, whilst as shown in the preceding Table, tin' porceiitngo rose 
among Muhammadans during to 4*2 in 1886-87, and to 5*9 in 1891-92, which may ho lakcn a.s the late.st 
1882-92. available information upon the subject. Satisfac.truy as this progress may 

seem, it must not be forgotten that tho percentage of Muhamniadans txi tho total populatitm is shown in tho samo 
Tablo as 21’8, so that it may be signitieantly said that, so far as Knglisli Collegiate education in Arts is concerned, 
the deficiency in the number of Muhammadan students in English Arts Colleges is nearly 16 per cent, with 
reference to the proportion of Muhammadans the total population. In oilier words, the number of Mubammadan 
pupils in English Collegiate education is about one-fourth of what it should have been. It is, however, sat i-sbictory 
to observe, with reference to the staiistic.s given in tho above Table, that between 1887 and 18!)2, in Arts (’ull(*ges, 
tho number of Muhammadan stiidcmts lias increased from 338 to 736, and the fierceuiage fioiti 4 2 te 5 9 ; whilst 
in Professional Colleges their number has risen from 139 to 246, and tho percentage also from 51 to 7*5. “ Tho 

numerical increase is greatest in Law Colleges, from 99 to 172, but ilie students in Medieal Colleges have 
increased in a gi*eater ratio, from 16 to 39. Jy Engineering Colloges tho increase is from 21 to 35, the latter 
number includes one student in tho Madras Agidcultural College, which in 1887 was elassc-d us a Scli^iol.” f 

The following Table % shows the number of Muhammadans who passed the vaiious University Examinations 
Success of MuhammadanB in »* 1«86.87 and in 1891.i)2. Tho Uachclor of Soi.mro Do-ree of Bombay a.ui 
TJnivergity Examinationa in tho Bachelor of Oriental Learning of the Punjab University have both been 
1887 and 1892. included under the B.A. Examination, and all examinations intermediate 

between Matriculation and those degrees, have been included under the First Arts Examination. 

• This Table ia given at page 320 of Mr. Naah’a Report, and tho percentage of Muhammadana to total population in tlio variom 
ProrincoB, according to tho conaua of 1891, has boon taken from tho firat column of that Table. Tho Tablo itself is omitU il hero aa 
iia flgurea deal indiacriminately with all claaaea of education, inclnding Primary, Vernacular, and schools teaching tlio Koran, and it ia 
impoaaible to extract separate information from it regarding tho number of Muhammadana receiving English oduoation. 

t Progress of Education in India, 1887-88 to 1891-92. By A. M. Nash, Esquire, M. A. (1893), p. 323. X Ib., p. 325. 
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STATEMENT SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MUHAMMADANS WHO PASSED THE VARIOUS UNIVERSITY EXAMINATIONS 

IN 1886-87 AND IN 1891-92. 
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/erhaps the most conveniont way, to show the f,^(*Dcral effect of this Table, as pvin^ the iatest availablo 

* „ . . ^ information iwardiiiir the projyfross of KjuHisli eiltcation ainon<r ]\liili{ini- 

Deflcienoy m the success of , ^ . ... mu' . , 

ttuhammadans in Univor- madans, is to take the figures for IK) I- J)2, ^wcu m tliat Jahle, as totals of 

sities^ compared with their sneeessful candidates, with reference to tlu* pi’iveiilai^e of Miiliamniadan 
.•'percentage in the populaton, sueoessful candidates in siicli tf)talH, C()iM))ai'iriLr such j)ei*eenta<^e will) tlie 


in 1891-92. 

son is shown in tlie following Table, 

percentage of .Muhammadans in tho total [lopululioii of India, 
in regaid to tin* whole of Briti.sh Iinlia: — 

This eoriipari- 
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The pereciitan’c of aha minjolaiis to tlu* total popalati(*n of India, adopted \>y Mr. Na.sh in liis Hepoi-t, is lM’S, 
and it is \\itli refereiie<‘ to llii.s percentage that t he ealeiilat ions in the* last eolinnn of this Tal)le ha\e been made 
It shows h<»W', not w ilhslandin-' ree,nl elforts, the Muhammadans ai-e still haekwajul in l']iiu’lisli ediiealion, speeiall^> 
in tin* liie’her classes — tlic delieieney in all the rni\ei-sil\ iOvaniifial i«»ns heino- veiv prominent when ihe percenlane 
of Miihanimadans in tlie total popnlalion is borne in tnind. Knorimais elTorls to promi>te Mnulisli I'din-alion amon^ 
Muhammadans are still recpiired to i-aisc the pei’cenlaii-e t heir siieees.sful candidates in tin* lJnivci*sity lOxamina- 
tions to the level of their pc'ivciitai»’(‘ in the total ])opiihitioii of India. 1 1 it liei to w hat has been aeliii'vctl falls fai* 
ahoii of w hat i.s r(‘(piij'e(l. 


fii iTjj^ard to the e.ondition of Muhammadan edneation in lSStbs 7 , the follow iinr observ a( ions, to be lonnd in 


Views of tho Governmont of 
India on Muhammadan edu- 
cation, in tho Resolution dated 
18 th Juno 1888 . 


the Ucsolulioii of t lie ( Io\ ernnn‘nt of In<lia, ni the Home Dcpai't nieiit ( Kdn- 
eation)No. IPtb <hile«l the Itrilli June, ISSS, ofi Sir Alfit'd (b'olt's lu-ricin uj 
in India in liSSO, ma.st he home in mind, and may la* (pmted 

here ; ~ 


“ Special reeunimendations f(»r the edneati(m of Aluhainimuhins vm*tc made* hy the Kdneation (’ommi'.sioji ; 

and the Uovcruor-(l(‘iu‘ral iji Houneib in Home I )e[)arl inent Kcs<ilut imi. No. 7 — 21.^ 2.“’», of .Inly lolli, reviewcil 

the su^^i^cstions which had heen made for the spct-ial trcalment of this class. M’hc ( ’oiniin^sii.n propn.rd a differ- 

cnlial treatment of the ]\1 ulnimmadan community in respect to e<bieation, w liieh t he ( be einment ..i India loutni 
itself unable to aj>prove. In its Ke.solnl ion just relei'i'cd to, 1 In* (Jovei-uiiu'ut ol India jniiuled nut lhat, ii the 
Muhammudaiis de.sired to suecee<l in the competition of life with their Hindu fellow -subj<cN, t he wav la\ in 
takiii!^ advantage, ill tin? same manucr as othci- clas^cs do, of the high edneation pro\ ided hy the < mvciaiment. 
The Governor-General in (Vuneil is glad to think I hat the M uhailimadans have t heuiseh es adopted I Ins view of 
the subject. In lSSl-82, Hnur,W(U*tmM7, 7Ud Muliarnnnnhin pupils; in JNS.VStJ tliey nanibeivd 7.tS,d«;;h and in 
188()-87, 7,52,411. The great iiierease in tlm lirst-mcntnuied period must unt, liowevei*, be iaki*n as showing that 

ciiildren not [iroviously at seliool w'cre brought uii(h*r instruct ion. 'J'he increase is eh iillv iliie to Ihe extension of 

Hm State System of education, so as to include .schools whieli were pres ioiisly outside it. The pereeniage of 
Muhammadans to total pupils, which in J881-82, was only 17-8, stooil in lsS()-S7 at 22-5 — praet leally a i-atio 
identical with the pi'o])orlion which the Muhammadan population (4,*) millious) hears to the total pojmlation ( iPf) 
millions) of British India, according to the census of 1881. Hut if this steady and marked advance of the 
Muhammadan community in regard to education bo a gratifying feature of the educational slat isties for the past 
five years, a closer examination of the figures shews imich room for improvement. Although the total number 
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of Maliammadc^s under instruction compares favourably with the total number of Hindus, the number of the 
former receiving education of an advanced type is very small relatively to the number of Hindus under similar 
instruction. Out of a total of 23,03,812 Hindus attending all classes of schools, private and public, in 1886-87, 
3,16,493 were in the secondary stage, while 9,634 were attending (/ollege. On the other hand, out of a total of 
7,52,441 Muhammadans under instruction during the same year, only 58,222 were attending Secondary Schools, and 
only 587 attonding College. Thus, while one out of every seven Hindu students was receiving the higher education, 
only one out of thirteen Muhammadan students had passed beyond the primary stage. To this condition of things, 
especially regarding collegiate education, His Excellency in Council would earnestly invite the attention of the 
Muhammailan community, and would impress on them the necessity of their taking advantage more largely of the 
educational facilities within their reach. The fact that the attendance of the Muhammadan students at Secondary 
Schof)ls ]»as since 1881-82 risen from 20,000 to over 58,000, shows, indeed, that progress is being made; hut the 
progress might he more rapi<l.” 

Even later information in regard to the views of the Government of India on the subject of Muhammadan edu- 

^ ^ X cation in general, is contained in the Resnlntion* of the (Tovornment of 

Views of the Government of . . i i o 

India on Muhammadan odu- India in the Home Department (Education), dated the /th Scptenihor 1894, 

cation, in the Resolution dated of which paragraph 19 relates to the subject, and may be quoted here for 
7th September 1894. convenient reference:— 

“ 3'lie subject of the education of Muhammadans has usually received sepai’iite oonimeni. The total number of 
Muharnmadsin studenls enumerated in the retuims, wa.s 4,47,703 in 1881-82, and in 1886-H7 it was 7,52,441 f ; but 
til is in(‘r('ase was jiurtly the result of the exiension of the State System, and covered schools previously excluded. 
It was I’cinarked, iii dealing with the figures of 1886-87, that a far larger proporlion of Hindu than of Muhamma- 
dan students were receiving advanced instruction. Out of the 7,52,441 Muhammadan hoys above mentioned, 58,222 
only \v(Te aiUmding Secondary Schools, and 587, only, woi*e attending Coll('g(*s. In 1891-92 the total number of 
Muhammailan pu{)ils at hot h public and private institutions was 8,87,236; and the percentage of Muhammadan 
pupils to total pupils was 23, the percentage of Mnhammadn.ns to total [lopulation in the area under eorisiderntiou 
l)(*ing, accoruling to the census of 1891, 21*8. 33io number of pu])ils in 1892-93 w’as 8,91,2 11, or almost identical 
with the number attending school in 1891-92. Muhanunadan children are, Imwcver, only 19*2 [)er cent, of the 
pupils in pnhiic institutions, and the great majority of the private schools attended by them are Koran Schools. 
Still there is aii advance of nearly a hundred thousand in the number of Muhammadans attending public institu- 
tions, and the percentage of increase bus been greater than in the case of Hindus. The number of Muhamrnadsins 
attending Secondary Schools in 1891-92 was 66,652 : 216 were in Pj’ofessional Colleges and 73b in English Arts Col- 


leges. The advance of this section of the yaipnlation in respect of higher e<lucation has, thoroforo, not heen rapid. 
It is notictul, however, that at all the University Examinations in Arts, exe(‘pt the M.A. Examination, the number 
of Muhammadan suc(‘cssful candidates has increased, both absolutely and I'clativcly, to those of other religions : at 
the Matriculation Examination the increase is from 28l to 419. The employment in Madras and Hombay of a 
special Mubannnadau Inspecting Staff has heen followed by a large ineix'aso in the numbei* of Primary Schools 
attended by ^luhamniadans. Muhammadan Assistant Inspectors have been apjiointed also for Easteni Hengal and 
Bchar, In this and other Provinces there appears to be liberal pecuniary jirovision for Muhammadan education. 
Mr. Nash eiles in paragrayili 241 of his Review, a Resobdion of the third Muhammadan Ediiealional Congress held 
at Lahore in December 1888, and gives figures showing lhat, in the most recent years, the ^luliamrnadans have 
made greater ])rogres.s in tlie Ihinjab, than cither Sikhs or Hindu.s, but th(‘y have still much giound to regain. In 


the Central Provinces the jiercentage of children at seliool is three times as high among Muhammadans as among 
Hindus, both for boys and for girls.” J 

33iese remarks are* no doubt sal l.sfaclory, on the whole, so far as Muhammadan education in general is concerned, 

and aie a fit subject for congratulation to the Muhammadan community, but 
NoticoablQ points in tho forget (to use the words of the Government of India in the above 

abovo Resolution. quoted passage), that ‘‘thoniunhor of Muhammadans attending Secondary 

Schools in 1891-92 w’as 66,652 : 246 were in Professional Colleges and 736 in English Arts Colleges. Tho advance 
<if this section of tho population in respect of higlier education, has, therefore, not been rapid; and again, “that 
in tho most recent years tho Ikluhammadans have made greater progress in the Punjab than either Sikhs or Hindus, 
bnt they have still much ground to regain,” 


* llevi<*winj;' Ali; Nasli’a Iloport on tho Propress of Kdnoation in India, 18-S7-88 to 1891-92. 

t* Tho figures (jiiotod in tho Home Deparfmont Resolution, No. 199, dated 18th Juno 1888, arc cited. 

J Supplomcut t6 tho Qazvtte of India, dated 8th September, 1894, page 1276. 
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BACKWlEDNEfiS OF URBAN HUNI^UADANS IN ENGLISH COLLEGES, 1892. 

But these are not the only points which deserve notice, in considering the question of^tho pTogrcss of 
Statistics of higher English education among tlio Muhammadans, as represented by the latest 

oduoation among Muhamma- statistics in Mr. Nash’s Repoi*t. Much confusion upon this subject is liabiti to 
dans oonsidered, apart from arise in the minds of Muhammadan educationists, hy confounding the figuix's 
other education in general. 8tati.stica of all kinds and classes of education taken as a whole, in ono 

lump. And since this work is concerned only with English education, especially of the higher or Collegiate 
type, imparted in institutions situate in largo towns or cities, it is necessary to separate the statistics of higher 
English education from other kinds of education, and to give an ap])ro.ximate idea of the exact condition of that 
class of education among Muhammadans at the pi-cscnt time. The best way to make this matter clear is to 
take the fi guides given in Mr. Nasli’s Report as to the percentage of Muhammadans in tin) population 

(at p. 321) and tbeir percentage in English Arts and Professional Colleges, and Secondary Schools (at p. 322) 
during the official year 1891-92, and to indicate the results in the following ^Pablo : — 


PROPORTION OF MUHAJMMADANS IN THE URBAN FOFUBATION, AND IN ENdldSH 
COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS, IN 1891-92. 


PEUCKNTAj’.K op MOilAMMADANS IN — 


Province. 

Arts Colleges. 

Professional 

Colleges, 

►Secondary 

►Schools. 

Urban 

Po]>Mlati« 

Madras 

1-5 

17 

53 

11 2 

Bombay 

2<) 

18 

ID 

17’S 

Bengal 

rc7 

35 

13 5 

27-5 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

190 

17 7 

2P9 

.33-9 

Punjab ... ... ... ... 1 

18 2 

19 G 

33 T 

50‘8 

(bmtral Provinces 

5-G 

19 

93 

IGO 

Upper Burma 



3G 

] 1()’3 

Lower Burma 

... 

... 

53 

) 

1 

A.ssam 


1 

15 0 

1 28 8 

Coorg 

... 

j 

10 

23 3 

Bci'ar ... ... ... ... 1 


... 

8-.3 

20 7 


In the above Table the percentages given 

Noticeable backwardness of 


in the columns of Arts Collcgi's and Urban pojnihition ai*e most 
nor are tin; pcrccnjtagos given in tlie coliinui (ff Professional 
Muhammadan Urban popula* Colleg(‘S less important for comparison with the percentages shown in the 
tion in English Collegiato colunm of the Urban population. Sucli a co/npanson will sJiow that wdiilst 
education. jjj ^ 1 ,^ mattcrof collegiate education the jx'i’cent.ages of .Miihamniadarjs in 

the Colleges as com])ared with the percentages of the Miihainmaihins in the TJj baii population shows a disastrous 
stat^ of backwardness, even in the matter of English olucation in Secondary Schools tlicir backwardness is most 
lamentable. This state of things must be rcali/.ed by every well-wisher of the progi-es.s of edneation among 
MuhammadanB, and also by all who think calmly upon the broad general (juustions of the (Uy, which iX)quiro 
a careful consideration of the comparative progress of high English education among the various sections of the 
Indian population, for solution of vast problein.s of social, economical, and political import. 


ETTGLISn ED CATION IN INDIA. 


iHt 


CHAPTER XXX. 


GKNEKAfi SXTRVKY OK TIIK STATISTICS OF HUilF KMJI-ISIl JO I ICC AT ION AMONG MUHAM- 
MADANS AS COAIFARKD AVITJI HINDUS, FROM TIIK FSTAIiLlSIlMENT OF TIIF INDIAN 
IINIVKRSITTES TO THF I'UMSKNT FKIHOD- :!0 YJOAUS- IS-'iS TO IWCJ. 

It is proposed in tin’s cliJi[)tc‘r to t;ike a survey of Hie comparative pron-ri^ss of Ifij:;li Kutrlish iMlueiitioii 

Comparutivo statistics of ainonof Hindus and M uliammadans, resjjeelively, witli I’efi'renee to t lie slat islit^s 
Hindu and Muhammadan grad' of sueei^ss in llio vai'ions examinal ions for deLcrees of the Indian Universities, 
uates of Indian TJnivorsitiOS, chapter eoneerns itself only with i>-]adiiales ; that is, with tho.se who have 

1867 93 proposed. succeeded in ohlainiuL^ Univei'sil;) 1 )i'yfree,s, as (list ine^uished IVom under-^rad- 

iiati's who liavc either failed in ohtainini^ de';-r<M's or liave not [lursiuMl their studies up to tlmt standaid. A his- 
toi-ieal aeeoLint of the estahlishnient of tin* various Indian Uni versit i(N, and the scope and charactei* of the educa- 
tion reeoLj^nised and controlled hy them, has heeii o-iven in Uha]>ter Will of this work, and in this Uhapter it is 
inlcnded to describe "with rcfercrn'i! to statistics, the amount of success which tlu’y have aidiieved diiriuD^ thirty-six 
ycai's. that is from the foundation of the Universities up tti the present piuiod (ISDIl). It must he horm* in mind 
that the Universities of (hdeutia, Madi-as, and llomhay, were estahlishiMl in lSo7, th(‘ Uiinjah Lhiiversity in 1SS2, 
and the Allahabad University in IH^7, and the statistics of these various Univejsities must thered'ore he considered 
with reh'i'cnce to these various dates. 

dhi(‘ [lopulation of India consists of a vast eone’lonuu'ation of races and creeds, and it is not. an easy mallei* 

to otter any elassitieat ion which would meet the ajipiovid of .‘ill elhnoloL*ist,s 

Multifariousnoss of tho po* and ])oliticians. A jn'eneral view however of I In* population of India has been 
pul atlou of India. thus exfiressiMl hy Sir William lliudiu’, in his work 'Htv Indian H)nj)irr (2nd 

ed. p. r>2) : — 

“ Accordinp^ to the census of ISSl, the coinjiarati vely [mi*o descendants of the Arvan raci* (tin' Ih'ahrnins and 
Kajpuls) still numhered 10 millions in IJritish India; the mixed po])nlat ion, includinGr h>v\ er caste J tindiis, Ahori- 
i»'inal Trihes, and (Jhristians, l.'JS millions ; and the Muhammadans, 4.^) millions, 'rhest* makeup the lh!t millions 
in llritish India in iSSl. In t he Ueudatory Stales there a[)pear to have been T)} millions of Urahnuins and itaj- 

puts; 4(){ millions of lower caste Hindus and Ahoi-ii,nnaUri-ihes ; and r> millions of Aluhammadans,-- making u[) 

the .j(i\ millions in Ueudatory India, in Tlie Aboriginal element of tin' populal ion was chii'lly l•etuT•ned as 

low-caste Hindus. Only 4^ millioiis were separately registered as non-Aryans, or Aborigines in Ihitish Tmiia; and 
1'^ millions in the Ueudaloiy States; making (>.] millions for all India in JSSl.” 

be more speeilic in regard to figures, the following Table has been compiled frfun the 4\ibular Statement 
Population of British India Appendix X. given at page 7U3, of Sir William Hunter’s work ahovemcn- 
in 1881. tioiied: — 


U()1»L:LAT1()N of uihtish india in lssi. 


Hindus 

i 

Muhjiinmfidans 
Christians ... 
Ahorigimil Tribes 
Miseelhiiicous 


1 4, 48, 76, 131 5 
4,51,27,033 
ll,()8,589 
46,77,688 
60,40,272 


T(.)TAL 


20,18,88,897 



HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION IN 1881. * JH3 

It will be seen from this Table that Hindus and Muhammadans, nKRregatinp 19,00,02,348, forn» the' main bulk 
of the population of India, leaving 1,18,86,549, of which no less than 46,77,688 licdong U, Aberiginal tiibos in a very 
bw state of civilisation untouched by the Educational System. Under the heading “ mscdlaneorn " ai-e included 
u IS 8 (a mos entiie y in Burma), Jams, Parsis, Jews, etc,, who in point of numbers, are ioo small to bo separate- 
ly dealt with in any statistical consideration of tbo general subject of the j.rogress of University Education in Imlia. 
A^in, «,e social, political, .and economical conditions of the European, Eurasian, and Native Christian population of 
India ai||0 peculiar and different from the or.lin.ary natives of Imlia, that no concbisi.ms of much signilicanee cun 

eamvocTat by taking them into account for purposes of estimating the progress of high English educali.m 
among the people of India in general. 

This chapter is, therefore, limited to the consideration of tho question how far High English e.lucalion. as re- 
consideration of oompara- V the Indian University Degrees, has lulvaneed among llimliis and 

tive statistics limited to Hindu Muhammadans, respectiv.dy, and since these two communities, not only minieri- 
and Muhammadan graduates, cally but also from social, political, and economical points of view, form tho 

rSSl.a'SuMvLsrtystaUstic? ""I”"’*""* -f ">« popnl.at ion, inl.er.<s( ing .and valnable conrlnsions 

1867-98. drawn by forming an accurate c.stimato of tho coni])ai ativG piogrcss 

which High EngH.^i education has made among tlicm. Tho ligiu’cs of the 
census of 1881 have boon adopted as tho basis of calculations in this Chapter, hocanso ordinarily a course of ttm or 
twelve years’ duration is necessary for a young native student to obtain a tlegreo of the Indian Universities, and 
since the statistics of graduates in this chapter have been brouglit down to tho year 1898, the con.sus of .Uic pofm- 
lation m 1881 Ls a bettor basis of caloulatiug progress of High English education, during tho last ton or tuclvo 
years, than the latest census taken in 1891. ^Moreover, the two censuses have not altered the percentages oC Hindus 
and Muhammadans in tho total population, and therefore for pnrpo.ses of comparison there can bo no harm in pje- 
ferring the census of 1881 to that of 1891, whilst it is obvious, that, since primary and secondary stages of eilnca- 
tion are not included within the scope of this chapter, wliich deals only with graduates of tho Universilies, tlie 
increase of population between 1881 and 1891 can have no great bearing upon tho present condition of HigJi lOng- 
lish education in India. 

Dealing therefore oidy with Hindus and Muhammadans, whose aggi-ogate population in 1881 amounted to 
Distribution of Hindu and 19,00,02,848, tho following table * shows their distribution into castes, sects, 
Mubammadan population into and nationalities 
castes, sects, &c., in 1881. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATION OP BRITISH INDIA Cl.ASSIPIED ACOORDING 
TO CASTE, SECT, AND NATIONA I.ITV, IN 1881. 


Provinces. 

IIiNJiUS. 

1 

Mi ll \MMA1)\NS. 


Brahmans. 

Rajputs. 

Other (Pastes, 

Snnni.s. 

Sliiahs. 

\Va huh is, 
Parai/ns, 

Pii.spi'cilied. 

Madras 

11. 22,070 

2, 07, '155 

2,71,68,143 

17,.5H,3773 

44,878 

1,102 

1.215706 

Bombay 

6,64,111 

1,96,906 

LI 1,47,265 

29,10,761. 

78, .531 

178 

1,67)8 

Bengal 

27,r)klOO 

14,09,854 

4,12,89,352 

2,09,61,657 

2,62,298 

2,1 14 

‘1,75,630 

Punjab 

8,09,081 

6,52,181 

56,69,266 

] , 03.20, Ol>'J 

95,655 

2, 1 1 1 

1,07.059 

N.-W. P. and Oudh 

46, 7371,204 

30,27, 4(X) 

3,03,70.790 

.57,.»2,o7)6 

1.711,51.7 

28 

2.55 

Central Provinces 

8,82,207 

2,21,840 

67.6.'l,77l' 

2,7)9,608 

6,772 

if!'* 

9,207 

Assam ... ' 

1,19,07.5 

10, .541 

29,32,532 

13,08,712 

6..377 

1,6 W 

.593 

Berar 

6.5,7734 

46,1 18 

23.13.752 

1.85,686 

1.360 

39 

170 

Ajmere 

22, .888 

15,876 

8,37.765 

57,262 

547 



Coorg 

2,41.5 

480 

1,59,564 

12,.54_) 

1 



British Burma ... 



88,177 

1,50,821 

1 

11,287 

l,31.y 

. 

5,524 

Total for British India . . . 

1,05,46,785 

57,88,200 

12.85,40.380 

4,37,10,508 

6,77,748 

8,680 1 

7,30,102 


• Extracted from Appendix X., Hunter’s Indian Empire ; 2nd Ed., p. 703. 
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Taking ih figures of this Table the following abstract Tabular Statement has been prepared, showing the totals 
Distribution an& percent various sub-divisions of Hindus and Muhammadans, respectively, and 

ages of the Hindu and Muham- percentage of eacli creed in the total Hindu and Muhammadan popula* 

madan population in the vari- lion, in the various Provinces of India, in 1881 : — 
ous Provinces, in 18S1. 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPULATIONS OF imiTISH INDIA, AS DISTIIIBUTKD 
AMONG THE VARIOUS PROVINCES, IN 1881. 






Percentage. 

Provinces. 

Hindus. 

Mnh.'imma- 

Total. 



dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhammadans. 




Bengal ... ••• 

4, 5t, 52,800 

2,17,04,724 

6,7 1,57, .5.80 

67-7 

32-3 

Assam ... 

80,62,148 

i:$, 17,022 

4;!,79,J70 

693 

.807 

British Burma ... 

88,177 

1,68,881 

2, .57, 0.58 

.84'3 

65-7 

Madras ... 

2,84,97,678 

19,3.‘I,5tH 

3,04,31,239 

9:37 

6-3 

Coorg ... 

1,62,489 

12,.54l 

1,75,030 

92*3 

77 

Bombay 

2,2:1,08,582 

30,21,131 

1,53,29,713 

80*3 

197 

Berar ... 

21,25,6.54 

l,87,.5.55 

20,13,209 

92-8 

7-2 

Punjab 

71,80,528 

1,0.5,2.5,15)0 

1,70, 55,678 

404 

59*6 

N.-W. P. and Ondh 

3,80,5:i,:i91. 

51),22,S8(> 

4,39,76,280 

86-6 

1.8*4 

Central Provinces 

7:1,17,8:10 

2,7.5,773 

75,93,003 

96*4 

3-6 

A j mere ... 

3,76,029 

.57,809 

4,33,838 

867 

13*3 

Total for British India 

14,48,75,1315 

4,51,27,033 

19,00,02,:348 

76‘26 

23*75 


Upon the basis of the figures given in this Table an interesting calculation has been made, by classifying 
Hindu and Muhammadan po various Provinces within the jurisdiction of each of the Indian Univer- 

pulation, classified according sitios, and showing tho totals ol the Hindu and Muhammadan poimlatlon 
to jurisdiction of Indian Uni- undur tlio jurisdiction of civch fJnivci'sity, and tho distj'ilmtiou of the j>oj)ulation 
vorsities. llinilna and Muhammadans, witli the percentage of each community in 

tho total Hindu and Muhammadan population. Tho results of tho calculation are shown in the following 
Table : — 


HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN POPU HATTON OP HTllTISH INDIA UNDBll TUB JURISDICTION OP 
THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, ACCORDINC TO THE CENSUS OP 1881. 


Universities. 

Provinces wutliin the 
jurisdiction of tho 
University. 

Total liindu 
and Muharri- 

Distribution op population 
INTO 

Percentage. 

madan popu- 
lation. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 


C Bengal 1 

1 

1 




67*7 


Calcutta 

< Assam 

( Bunn a J 

1 ■" 

7,17,93,7.58 

4,86,03,131 

2,31,90,627 

32*3 

Madras 

C Madras j 

( Coorg ' 

|j 

3,06,06,269 

2,86,60,167 

19,46,102 

93*6 

6*4 

Bombay 

C Bombay i 

/ Berar 

|... 

1,79,42,922 

1,47,34,236 

32,08,686 

821 

17*9 

Punjab 

Punjab 

r N.-W. P. & Oudh 5 

1,76,A,678 

71,30,528 

1,05,25,150 

40-4 

69*6 

Allahabad 

1 

< Central Provinces > 
(.Ajmere ) 

5,20,03,721 

4,57,47,253 

62,56,468 

880 

12*0 

. . Total 

... 

... 

19,00,02,348 

14,48,76,316 

4,51,27,033 

76*26 

23*75 
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STATISTICS OP HIIfDU AND MUHAMMADAN ORADUATES, 1858-93. 

It irnwt be borne in mind that the percentages given in this Table have not been calculatf^ with i-efercnco 
Percentages calculated with population of all sects and nationalities inhabiting India but 

Muhammadan population, as it is 

only population with them only that this Chapter is conoemed. The percentages ai-e therefore 

'bfferent from tlioso usually given in tlio Government Census 
^ports, since the percentages of Hi.idus and Muhammadans a,-o there calculate.! with roferenee to tl.c entire popu- 
lation including all creels and nationalities. The scope of this Chapter is Hmile.l to a comparison of tl.e pro.n-ess 
of high brnglish education among the Hindus on the one hand, ami the Muhftmma<lans on the other, an.l taking their 
ag^egate populatmn in JJritisli India, the calcul.at ions in the alwve Table show that whilst the pereenta..'c of Hindus 
IS 76-25, the percentage of Muhamma.lans is 23-75. In other words the proportion of Mnhamma.lans t., Hindus in 
23*75 3 

British India is or 31, or — , that is, tho Muhammadan population is more than ono-fourth and 1(‘hh tlmn ono- 

third of tho number of the Hindu po])ulation. 

Such being tho proportion of Muhammadans to the Hindu population of British India, Statistics have h.-en 
Comparative Statistics of earefully pr.-parc.l from the Calendars of llm v.ari,.us In.lian Universities no 
graduate.^, prepared from Ca- ^ <lo.scnlnn^. tho comparative prii^^ress which hh^h Kn^UsU 

lendars of Indian Universities, amoni,^ the two communities respectively. The followintr 

1868-93, divided into periods Table shows tho successful results achieved hy 11 in. In, s and Miilninimadans, 
Of 6 years each. respectively, in the examinations for I)e.^^rce3 in tlie vai-iuiis Faculties of tlie 

Indian Universities durin<^^ the 3(> years, from 1858 to 181)3, diviilcl into periods of (> years each : — 


HINDU AND MlIJIAMMADAN GRADUATES IN THE VARIOUS FACLUVriES OF 'I’llE IN 
SITIES DURINO 3(j A'EARS. 1858 TO 18!)3. DIVIDED INTO I'EIUODS ()E (> VEAh.S 


DIAN IINIVER- 
EAOII. 




A UTS. 



JjAW. 


MiOUK'INK ,\.NI) 
8i’H{;kkv. 

Enuinkfrinu. 


T( I'i’.v u 


Period. 

Nurnlx'r of 
graduates. 

a 

c3 . 

« dJ 

Nuinbf^r of 
graduates. 

cc . 

^ 75 

zi ^ 

Nnmhi r of 
graduatoH. 

a 

a . 

Niimliir of 
gradual I'H. 

rt • 

- 

Vr 

d 

tf iL 

Z 

c_ c: 

o c 

Number of 
gnuluales. 

Percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates. 



'.i 

' i i 

\ ^ ctf 

tr fcr 
c; - 

c 

o a 

3 ^ 

2 

hr-* 

1 

s 

b( t/j 
« 

d' H 

P-i 

tfj 

W 

« 2 

tf hr, 

s S 

d' rz 

Z B 

Ch 

til 

rt 

B 

til 

a 

a 

is 

185H-G3 

88 

1 

1T3 

36 

... 


15 

1 

2‘2 

18 



1S7 

2 

11 

1864*69 

.f7-2 

9 

1*9 

238 

1 

1-6 

113 

3 

2 6 

25 




16 

1-8 

1870-76 

816 

10 

1-2 

589 

9 

1*5 

160 

7 

42 

57 



1,13,2 

26 

1-6 

1876-81 

],2VJ 

23 

2'03 

385 

5 

1-3 

321 

3 

•93 

128 



2,1 iHi; 

31 

1-5 

18cS2-87 .. 1 

2,978 

110 

3’6 

827 

37 

i'.] 

292 

6 


120 

2 

1-5 

4.227 

1.^5 

3-6 

1888-93 

4,079 

i 

216 i 



5-7 

1,162 

t-K 1 
OO 1 

3'6 

.30.S 

It 

4-3 

t 

1 

23,2 

1 

•4 

li.ltHl 

316 , 

50 

Total 1858-93 

9,715 

^ 399 j 

I 

3'9 

3.537 

110 1 

ff 

302 

1,239 

3t 

2 7 

590 

3 

. r 

|5.0HI| 

5t6 ! 

3-5 

Average per year I 

2(!9-9 

ii-i i . 

1 

98 2 

3 1 . 

3T4 

•Ptlf 


lU--t ! 
1 

•1 


DH-9j 

15- 1 



It will be observed from this Table that dnriiu^ the first period of six years, only two Muhammadans succck-ded 
Extreme paucity of Muham- m obtaining University De^^rocs, as , against 187 Hindus; Unit in the second 
madan graduates during the period tlicir number was IG as against 8 IS Hindus ; that in tlic tldrd ja riod 
first four periods, 1858 to 1881. there were 26 Aluhamm 9 ,dan 8 as against 1,652 Hindus, and even in the fourth 
period their number was only 31, as against no loss than 2,086 Himlu graduates. In other words^ during tho first 
24 years following the establishment of the Indian Universities tho total number of Muhammadan graduates was 
only 76 ; whilst even in the very first period of six years the number of Hindu gi^aduates was as much as 187, and 
24 
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during the 24 y^ars no less than 4,773, as against only 75 Muhammadan's. During these 24 years the proportion of 
Muhammadan gi*aduate^ in no period exceeded 1*8 or If per cent, of the total Hindu and Muhammadan graduates ; a 
state of things so unsatisfactory as to justify the observation that during a quarter of a century succeeding the 
establishment of the Indian Universities, the Muhammadans i*eniainod almost totally dormant and oblivious of their 
interests, so far as high English education was concerned. 


The fifth period of six years (from 1882 to 1887), however, indicate some signs of progress, showing the num- 
ber of Muhammadan graduates to have risen during that period to 155, as 
Signs of progress among Mu- against 4,227 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 3'6 per cent. Similarly during 
hammad m graduates, during period of six yours (from 1888 to 1893) the number of Muhammadan 

the 6th and 6th periods, graduates increased to 3IG, as against 6,081 Hindus, yielding a proportion of 

5 i>er cent, during that pei’ind. 

These Statistics when viewed in respect of the whole period of 36 years show even more lamentable results, 
Statistics of graduates view- ^rnhammadans are concerned. The Table shows that during the 

ed in respect of the whole whole period, 1858 to 1893, only 546 Muhammadans succeeded in obtaining 
period, 1868-93. University Degrees in the vai ious branches of leaming, as against no less than 

Hindus, yielding a proportion of cnly 3*5, or 31 per cent, in the total number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates, and an yearly average of 15*1, as against 418*9 Hindus or a propoi*tion of only ./-g of the average num- 
bi r of Hindu graduates per year. In the Tables given in this (Jhaptor relating to the Hindu and Muhammadan po- 
pulation in British India it has been shown that whilst the percentage of Hindus is 76*25 that of the Muhammadans 
is 23*75, which should also have been the percentage of tho Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and 
Muhammadan graduates, if tlio Muhammadans had made as much progress in high English education as the 
Hindus. As the figures stand, tho percentage of Muhammadan graduates being only 3'5 instead of 23*75, their defi- 
ciency is no less than 20*25 per cent. 

The gi'cat disparity between tho progress of high English education among Hindus and Muhammadans may 


Statistics of great disparity 
between Hindus and Muham- 
madans in high English edu- 
cation, l»68-93. 


also bo considerctl with reference to the various dcgi’ces of progress made in 
the various Provinces within the jurisdiction of the dilTerent Universities, 
during the 36 years from the establishment of tho various Universities to the 
year 1893. Eor this purpose tlie following Talile gives the necessary statis- 


tical information : — 


HINDU AND MHIIAMMADAN GHADDATES IN THE VAK10D8 FACULTIES OF THE INDFAN UNIVBRSI- 
TIES DUKING 3G YEAllS, 1858 TO 1893, CLASSIFIED AGCOHDINa TO THE VAKIOUS UNiVEUSlTIES. 


Univeiisity. 


Calcutta 

Madras 

Bombay 

Punjab 

Allahabad 

Total .. 
Average per yeai; 




PROPORTION OF HINDU AND MUHAMMADAN CtRADUATRS, 1858-93. 
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Backwardness of high Eng- 
lish education among Muham- 
madans in the various Pro- 
vinces, as shown by University 
Statistics, 1868-93. 


It appears from this Table that the MuLanmiadans arc most backward in tlic Madms Prosi^cnciy, and <bat 

their condition is scarcely better in the Prosidencji of Bonibay. It stMmis 
that, so far as high English education is concerned, ilic J\liihninniiidan.s of 
Madras have remained almost entirely dormant during the last 3t) years since 
the foundation of the Univensity in that Presidency. 1’lie figures show that 
during that jierioil, wliilst no less than 3,23f) lliiKliis ohlsiined degrees in the 
various branches of learning, only 29 Muhammadans suceetMled in ohtaining degrees, not afl’oi-ding (‘veii a proportion 
of one to each 100 of Hindu g?*aduate.s. Nearly as lameidahle s(*ems the condilion of M uliammadans in ( h(^ 
Presidency of Bombay, where only 30 Mnbammailans obtained degrees, as against 2,527 Hindus, nr a proportion 
one to every 100 Hindu graduates. The Statistics of tbu Dniversity of Calcutta, no doiilit, show lielter r(*sults. 
There 290 Aliihammadaris obtained degrees, as against Hindus ; hut even tliis nunihi-r chfcs not alTonl a hi?-g(* 

proportion of Muhammadans as it yields only al)oui 3 Muhammadan graduates to every lOO Hindus, whilst tlie pro- 
portion of the Muhammadan to th(‘ Hindu po])ulation is 323 to ti? ? in tlie Pinviii(‘es witliin the jurlMliclion of 
the University of Calcutta. Tii the Punjab University, sinee its establishment, U)2 Muhamniaflans have* takim 
Degrees as against 390 Hindus, yielding a proportion of about 25 Muhamm.'nlans to e\('ry JOO Hindu graduates. 
But although this result may at first seem satisfacl(*ry in favour of the ^Muhammadans, In ivaHt\, (piite the revei'se 
is ilin ease, since in that Province the proportion of the M uhaiiimadaii t-o tlie Hindu pojnilat inn is as 5!) <’> to lO -l* — 
the Muhamiiisplans being nearly 00 per cent, of the total llindii and Mulnimmudan population, 'f he'only part of 
India where high English education may be .said to have made satisfactory [irogrcss among the .Muhammadans, an* 
the Provinces within the jurisdiction of the Allahabad Uni v ersity. In that Univeif ily, since its foundation in 18>s7 
to the yea,r 1893, no l(*ss than 85 Muhammadans obtained Degrees, as against 1-82 Hindus, \ ieldmg a. propt»i < ion ol 17 
to cveiy 100 Hindu graduates ; whilst the proportion of the Aliihamniadaii to the lliiidii popuhilioii is as 12 to StS iti 
those Provinces. This .satisfactory result is due entirely to the exceptional elforts which have betm mad(* in tlie 
North-Westi'i'ii Provinces to popularise and promote high Englisli cilueatioii for tin' Miiliamniaduns, j’csulting^ in the 
foundation of the Muhamnuulaii Anglo-Oriental College at Aligarh, w’hieh during the period comariied passed 25 
out of the total 85 uliauimadan graduates of the Allahahail IJnivei.sily ahov ementioned. Had .siieh not been tlu; 
<‘use, the pei’centage of ^ruhainuiadan gr’adiiates in the Allahabad IJnivorsily also would ha\(* fallen below the 
percentage of the Muliam madams in the total Hindu and Muliaminadan jiopiilatioii of the Noil li- Westmn Provinces 
and Oudh. 

The Statistics of the relative progres.s of high English education among IHmliis and Miiliammadans resjioc.- 

i ively may be considenul also fronwjther points of view , to iae’i I ita l(! comparison. 

Number of graduates per ‘ . 

1,00,000 of the Hindu and 'f he follow^ing Tabic has been prepared to . slow th(‘ num her of graduates per 
Muhammadan population, res- 1(10,000 of each population, and, coiivm'scl} , tlm numlau* of each population 
pectively, 1868-93. among whom one is a graduate. As in the pi’i‘cc<iing 'rabies in this C-hapter, 

the number of [lopulation has been calculated according to the (‘(ui.sus of and I In* iiumher of graduates has 

been obtained from the Calendars of the various Indian Universities, from their cslahlishment, up to tlie year 1893. 
Tlie results arc shown in the Table on the next page. 



tablk showing the number of graduates per of each population, and the number of each population 

AMONG WHOM ONE IS A GRADUATE. FROM THE ESTABLLSHMENT OF THE VARIOUS INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 

TO THE YEAR Ibt>:i. 
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In many respects this Table ^vea a clearer indication of the backwardness of the Mnhamny,dnTiH than any 
ProgresB of high English preceding Tables in this Cha])ter. The figur(t< relating to tlie various 

Oduoation among Hindus ten Utiiversilies, and in the different branches of learning, are .separate! y show n 
times as great as among in the Table, and it is necessary only to invite at lention to the eohiinns of 
Muhammadans, calculated per the totahs. ft will be observed that even in the Kaenlty of Art.s, whilst 

es^Mmmunityfl868-93.'^ th«mnnl.orof Ifin.l.i grndiiato.s i.. 07 por WA of Ih.- Hi population, tl.o 

number of i^liihanunadan graduates is only MS, tliat is h‘ss than even 1 pt r 
lakh of the Muhammadan population. To represent the same msiilts in another way, as sluovn in t lie table, 
whilst there is one graduate among evtuy J-t,912of the Hindu population, among iMuhaminadans there is one 
graduate among every 1,13,100 of the population of that creed. Dejilorable as these n^sults may seem, so far as 
Muhammadans are eoneernod, the Statistics of the Kaeulties of Law, Medicine and hhigiiieiM ing, sliow' ('ven wor.se 
re.sults in a descending scale — a circun i. stance all the more lanientahle as these .subjects, being jind’t'ssioiial, lead 
to obtaining means of lucrative employment. ITie general results of the calculations in the T.ihle ari‘ .shown in 
the last main column, under the heading “ fo/n/.” It sliow's that wdiilst tlnav art* lO -t giadiiaies among every 
ZuA:/i of th(3 Hindu population, the tigure of Muhammadan gra<lnates is <mly ]-2 In every lakh of the popiihitit>n 
of that creed. Leaving the decimals out of account, it may be said that whilst there are U) graduates aiming 
every /aA'/i of Hindus, there is oidy 1 Muhammadan in every lakh of that p()])alat ion. fii other woi-ds, high 
Knglish eilueation has made nearly ten-fold progress among Hindus, as comfiared with tlu* pidgiess among 
the Muhammadans. Putting the matter in a different form, as .shown in the Table, whilst there is one graduate 
among every !l,t)()t) Hindus, thorii is one graduate in every 82,(150 of the IMiihammiplan population. 

TTiesc resiilt.s are so obvious, as showing the backward ru‘Hs of the MiibaminadanH in liigli Lngli.sli edneation, in 

^ eomiiari.son to tin* Hindus, that it is searcoly neeeH.sai’v to deal with the 

Deficiency in the number of ^ \ c n • i r • r 

Muhammadan graduates, ac- imp‘>H7int from all ponds ol mow, for 

cording to the ratio of the the futiin* prosperity of India, that the disjiai’ity which exists betwei'n Hindus 
Muhammadan to the Hindu and Mubannnadans in t be matter of high Ihiglisb edneation sliould be fully 
population, 1868-93. reali.sed, and aeeonlingly, the following Tabh* has been prepared with i*i‘ft*r(mco 

to the census of 18HI, and tlio number of graduates obtained from the Calendars of tbc various Indian Universities 
from their beginning down to the year 1893 : — 



TABLE SHOWING THE NUMBER OF MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES AS IT OUGHT TO BE ACCORDING TO THE RATIO OF THE MUHAMMADAN TO 
THE HINDU POPULATION, THE ACTUAL NUMBER OK MUHAMMADAN GRADUATES AND THE DEFICIENCY 

IN THEIR NUMBER. DURING atl YEARS. leiS TO 181-3. 
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Excess over the number required b\ the ratio. 


NUMBER OF MUHAMMADAN GRADUAtEfi, AS IT SHOULD HAVE BEEN, 1658-03. 


Explanation of tho preced- 
ing Table> as showing tho ex- 
tent of the deficiency of the 
Muhammadans in high English 
education, as compared with 
the Hindus, 1868-93, 
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In order to understand the calculations in this Table clearly, and if necessary to verify thom.^ the fif^iires of 

tho Hindu and Muhammadan population, and tho ratic*of the one to tho oihor, 
as shown in the preceding Tables* in this Chapter, must bo borno in mind, 
and also tho figures in the Tables f relating to tho number and proportion of 
Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, respectively. Witli rofei'enco to these 
Statistics, tho hypothesis is that tho progress which high English education 
has mado among the Hindus, may bo taken to represent a satisfactory standard 
of intellectual progress, and the object of the cdhiparison is to show how far tho Muhammadans have fallen short 
of that standard, when tho ratio of their population to the Hindu population is homo in mind — tlieso |>roportions 
having been shown, with referenco to tho various Provinces J and Universities § in tho previous Tables in this 
Chapter. For example, taking tho whole Jlmdu and Muhammadan population of British liidia, it has been shown 
in one of tho previous Tables, that whilst tho percentago of Hindus is 7(i*25, the percentage of MiihammadaiiH is 
23*75, and this represents tho ratio of the one population to tho other. Again, it has boon shown in nnothei* Table, 
that whilst tho total number of Hindu giwliiates in all tho Universities, down to the year 1893, is 15,081, tho number 
of Muhammadan graduates is only 546, yielding a percentage of only 3*5 in the total number of llimlu and 
Muhammadan graduates in Britisli India. Bearing this in mind, each of tho headings in the above Table has been 
Bub-divided into four columns — tho calculation in tho first column of each heading liaving been inado with reference 
to tho ratio of tho Muhammadan to tho Hindu population. Thus when there are 15,081 Hindu gniduates, the 
number of Muhamniadan graduates should have been 5,441, instead of which, as a maii-er of fact, Hie aeturtl nurnher 
is only 546, leaving a doficioncy of 4,895 graduates showing, as tho last column utjdor the heading “/o/uZ” shows, 
that the success which tlio Muhammadans have actu.ally achieved, ever since tho foundalion of the Indian Universi- 
ties, is only 10*03 per cent., or l^^)th of what it .should have boon. In other words, tho backwardness of uliamnuidans 
is iiiTie times as great as their success, they Laving fallen 90 per cent, short of tho .standard which flioy slnaild 
have achieved if progress of high English education among them had been proportionately as gi*cat as among tlu^ 
Hindus. To put the idea in a more concrete form, tho condition of high English education among M iiharnniadans 
may bo compared to a bank, of which tho assets are 546 and tho <lobts 4,895. To put the iriatter shortly, the 
Muhammadans of India may bo said to bo suffering from all tho evils of bankruptcy in the matter of high English 
education. 

That thi.s conclusion is justified, is shown by dealing with tho Statistics from another point of view. Taking 

the figures of tho total Hindu and Muhammadan graduates, tlio percentage of 
each race in such total number lias been calculaied, and taking the percentago 
of the Hindu graduates as a standard of satisfactory Kuccf;s.s, it is sliowii what 
the proportion of Muhammadans should have been if they had achiovod as 
8.atisfactory progress as tho Hindus in high English education. Tlio following 
Table shows the re.sults of such c.alculations, with referenco to tlio various 
Kaculties of Learning in tlio various Universities of India: — 

* Vide paf^es 183, iSt, ante. | f Vide page 185, ante. | J Vide page 181, ante. | § TirZi; page IRt, ante. 


Proportionate number of 
Muhammadan graduates, as it 
should have been, according 
to the ratio of the Muham« 
madan to tho Hindu popula- 
tion, in 1858-03. 
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The calculattons contained in tlie last colnmn of each of the sabdiviRionB of this Table, jaraely, columns 

4, 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19, require some explanation. The* calculation has boon 
ing T^ble «plained^^ preood- taking the number of Hindu graduates, per 100 of the total Hindu 

and Muhammadan graduates (shown in columns 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 17), 
as the standard of satisfactory success, and upon that assumption, calculating, by the t*u1o of thi'oe, what the 
pi'oportioiiate number of Muhammadan graduates should have been, according to the raiio of the Muhammadan 
to the Hindu population, if the Muhammadaijs had achieved as much success in high Mnglish education as the 
Hindus— the success of the Hindus being in excess of wbat it should have been, in proportion to their iiumbci 
in the aggregat-o Hindu and Muhammadan [)oj)iilation. 

To illustrate the cilTect of the calculations contained in the preccMling Table, so far as the Faculty of Arts is 

concerned, the accompanying diagram 1. has been prepared on a uniform scale 
of 100 degrees, in ctdiimns ]»laced in juxtaposition. The c«)lmnns showing 
the progre.ss of the Hindus arc coloured pink, and tho.se relating to the 
Muhammadans green, and the <legrees up to which the columns have been 
coloured represent the actual progress of each, cotrifuiintivcly. The cross 
lines in the columns relating to the Muhammadans indicate the degree.s of piogress wliich tlie Muhammadans 
should have attained, if, with reference to the proportion of their population to the Hindu population, they had 
acliieved as great a rah^ of success as the nindu.s. In oilier words, the pink eoloiii's n'prescnt the oalenlntions 
as to the M.A. and B.A. Degrees, in columns 2, 5, 8, 11, 14 and 17 of the above I'able ; the green colours rofu-esent 
tlie calculations contained in columns 3, 6, 9, 12, 15 and 18, and the cross linos in the columns relating to the 
Muhammadans repi'esent the calculations contained in columns 4, 7, 10, 13, 16 and 19, in the above 'Pablo. 

These explanations, when borne in mind, with rcfci'cnco to the calculations represoiitefl by Hie figures in the 
Figures necessary to under- *'■“ accompanying' .liaRram easily i-.lcllii'il.lc, hnt for 

stand the calculations in the the sake of facilitating reference, the rccpnsitc figures for understamljiig the 
Diagram I. diagram are given in the following Table: — 


Diagram I, showing the com- 
parative progress of high Eng- 
lish education in Artn among 
Hindus and Muhammadans, 
1868-98. 



NIJMUEH I’KR 

lOO OE TIIK TOT A I 
MUllAxMMADAN— 

i HINDU 

AND 

Pj*t>]>oit ioluito num- 
ber (»f iM uhaniinarlan 
graduai(‘s, as it should 
j have heiMi, as eompar- 
1 ed with tho niimlier of 

1 Hindu graduates, ae- 


1 POI'ULATIUN. 


Graiutatks. 


Untvrrsitiks. 







(‘urding to 
the Miiha 
the Hindu 

the ratio of 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

I M.A. 

1 

B.A. ^ 

mmadaii to 
j)«ip Illation. 


madan a. 

Hindus. 

Muham- 

madans. 

Hindus. 

Muharii- 

madaiiM. 

M.A. 

H.A. 

Calcutta 

677 

323 

96*94 

3*0t) 

9571 

4*29 

46*1 

45*6 

Madras 

93-6 

6*4 

98- 

2* 

99*2 

*8 

67 

6-8 

Roinbay 

821 

17-9 

99*1 

•9 

98*1 

1*9 

21 7t 

21 5 

Punjab 

40-4 

59*6 

81*25 

1 

18*75 

• 77*7 

223 

120 6 

115* 

Allahabad ... j 

88- 

12- 

,96*7 1 

3*3 

82*8 

17*2 

13 2 

. ! 

113 

Total for India ... 

76*25 

23 75 

96-7 

1 

1 3 3 

95*85 j 

i 

1 

30*1 

29*8 

1 
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The accompanyhiR Diafrram (No. 1.1, showing the comparative jnoprrc.s.-i of high Ki.Khsh cdncalnm in Art, 
amonK Hindus and Muhammadans, classified under the vari.nm Universities of India, dunng the pe n.d of 3C years, 
from 1858 to 1893, inclusive, is inserted hei-e, and should be perused in tho light of the statistics gwen .n the preced- 

ing Table. 
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To explain ^lie foregoing diagram farther — take the column relating to the M.A. Examination of the Calcutta 
The foregoing Diagram ex- University. The total number of M.A.’s during the 36 years, from 1858 to 
plained. J893 (both inclusive), was 817, of which 792 were Hindus, or 96 94 per cent, 

thus indicated in pink colour, up to nearly 97 degrees of the diagram, and the number of Muhammadans being 
only 25, nr 3 06 per cent., the green colour accordingly covers a little more than 3 degp*ees of the diagram. But 
with reference to the population within the jurisdiction of the Calcutta Uni veraity, the proportion of Hindus to 
Muliammadans is as 67*7 to 3*2*3, and if the Muhammadans had achieved the same rate of progress as tlie Hindus, 
the ratio of Muhammadan graduates would have been as 46*1 to 961)4 of the Hindus. The cross lines, therefore, in 
the column of the Muhammadan M. A.’s reach 46*1 degrees in the diagram, to di*noto the above calculation. 

Again, in the columns of the diagram relating to the Punjab University the pink and green colours show the 
actual comparative ]>rogro.ss of the Hindu and Mnliammadan graduates, respectively, and the cross linos exceed the 
160 degrees of tlm scale, reaching J20 degrees for the M. A.’s and 115 degrees for the B. A.’s, as represented on 
the margin of the diagium, which must be considered as a part of the diagram, under the he.ading {)f the Ihinjab 
University. The excessive deficiency thus indicat(Hl by the cross lines, in regard to the Punjab University is due to 
the faet that in that Province the proper! ion of the Hindu to tlui Muhammadan po[)ulation is as 40‘4 to 59*6, and 
the rate of progress achieved by the Hindu M.A.’.s being 81*25 per cent., the pi’oixntionate number of Muhamma- 
dan M.A.’s, according to the I’atio of the Muhammadan to the Hindu population, should have reached 120*6 doL^reea 
of the diagram, and the number of Hindu H.A.’s being 77*7 per cent, the number of Muhammadan graduates, witli 
reference to tho proportion of the Muhamtnailan to the Hindu population, should have rcacheil 1J5 degrees, as 
represented on the margin <»f the diagram. 

On the other hand, in the ease of tho B.A. degree of the Allahabad University, the green colour which 
represents the actual success of 77 Muhammadans, as against 371 Hindus ('denoted by the pink colour), exceeds the 
proportion of tlm Muhammadan to the Hindu population, which is as 12 to 88 in tho Provinces within the jari.sdi(> 
tiou of that Uiiivei sity. Tho excess is represented by 5*9 degrees coloured green on the mai’gin of tlie diagram. 
This circumsiance, as has once l)efore been explained in this work, is due to tlie exei‘[)ti()nally strennous efforts 
in behalf of Englisli education which the Muhammadans, under the leader.slup of Sir Syed Ahmed, Khan Bahadur, 
K.C.S.T., have made by founding tho Mnliammadan Anglo-Oriental Oollege at Aligarh, a brief history of which 
institution bus been givtui in an oarH{;r pai-t of this work. ( Vuh' |)|). 163, 164 anfr). 

To further clucidato the cornpari.son between the progress made by Hindus and tliat made by Mulirimniadans, 


Abstract Tabular Statoraent, 
showing Gomparativo progress 
of Hindus and Muhammadans 
in various branches of Univer- 
sity Education, 1868-93. 


respectively, the following Table has been prepared sliowing an abstract 
of tho comparative staUistic.s of the various branches of learning rccognizc'd 
by the degrees of the various Indian Universities, from tho tinio of their 
establishment up to the present, covering a period of 36 years, fr-om J858 to 
1893, both inclusive: — 


COMPARATIVE STATISTIOS OF HIGH ENGLISH EDUCATION IN BIITTISH INDIA AMONG 
HINDUS AND MUHAMMADANS, HESPECTIVEEY, FOR THE 36 YEARS, FROM 1858 TO 1893. 



BACKWARDNESS OF MUHAMMADANS IN UNIVERSITY DEGREES, 1858-93. 
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Arts. 

• 

Law. 

Medicine 
AND Surgery. 

Engineering. 

Tojal. ^ 

n 

Jr. 

3 

ts 

Subjects. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

Muhamma- 

dans. 

Hindus. 

1 

i ^ 

Hindus. 

Muhamma - 
dans. 

m 

3 

C! 

w 


Percentage in the total 
Hindu and Muhammadan 
population of British 
India in 1881 




... 





1 

76-25 

2375 


Batio of graduates, as it 
ought to be, according to 
the ratio of the Muham- 
madan to the Hindu po- 
pulation 

961 

29*9 

96*98 

30*2 

9713 

30*3 

99*5 

31*0 

96-5 

30* 


Humber of Muhammadan 
graduates, as it ought to 
be, according to tho ratio 
of the Muhammadan to 
the Hindu population ... 


3,286 


1.475 


619 


1 

161 


! 

5,441 


Actual number of Hindu 
and Muhammadan gra- 
duates 

9,715 

j 399 

3,.5a7 

no 

1,2.39 

1 

34 

590 

3 

15,081 

646 

15,627 

Deficiency in the number 
of Muhammadan gradu- 
ates 

... 

2,887 


1,365 


485 

... 

158 


4.895 



The figures in this Table, when carefully considered are eloquent in themselves, as showing how enormously 
Statistics of the backward- backward the Muhammadans are as compared with the Hindus. In all 
noss of Muhammadans in all departments of learning recognised and controlled by the Indian Universities, 
Departments of University Arts, Law, Medicine and Engineering, the Muhammadans have fallen far 
Education, 1858-93. short of the standard of success which they should have achieved if the 

progress of high English education among them had been proportionate to their number in the population, as 
compared with the Hindus. Thus, in the Faculty of Arts, instead of 3,286 Muhammadan graduates, there are only 
399, leaving a deficiency of no less than 2,887. Similarly, in the Faculty of Law, instead of 1,475 Muhammadan 
gxaduates, only 110 have succeeded, leaving a deficiency of no less than 1,365. In the Faculty of Medicine, instead 
of 519 there are only 34 Muhammadan graduates, showing a deficiency of 485 ; and in the Faculty of Engineering 
the number of Muhammadan graduates is only 3 instead of 161, leaving a deficiency of 158. The statistics, so far 
as the Muhammadans are concerned, appear more cogently lamentable when the figures in the columns of totals are 
considered. In the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population of British India the percentages are 76 25 
Hindus and 23 76 Muhammadans ; whilst the percentages in the aggregate number of Hindu and Muhammadan 
graduates are 90'5 Hindus and only 3’5 Muhammadans : the deficiency in the percentage being thus, 20’25. 

These statistics are equally lamentable for the Muhammadans, when considered in another manner. Ever 

since the uetablishment of the Indian Universities during a period of thirty- 
six years, from the year 1858 to 1893, the statistics calculated from the Calen- 
dars of the various Indian Universities, show (as in the above table) that 
15,627 persons have taken degrees in the various branches of learning rccf)g- 
nised and controlled by those Universities. Out of this 15,627 graduates no 
less than 15,081 were Hindus, whilst the Muhammadans were only 546. According to the ratio of the Muhamma- 
dans to the Hindus, in the aggregate Hindu and Muhammadan population, the number of Muhammadan graduates 
should have been no less than 6,441, instead of the actual figure 646, thus showing a deficiency of no less than 
4,895. In other words, the Muhammadans have achieved only one-tenth of the success which ihey should have 
achieved, and their failure is nine times as much as their success ; whilst as matters now stand, the number of 
Hindu graduates is more than 27 times as much as that of the Muhammadans instead of being a little over 3 times, 


Success of Muhammadans in 
University degrees only one^ 
tenth of what it should have 
been in proportion to their po* 
puiation. 
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According to th^ proportion existing between the Hindu and the Muhammadan populations. < No rational well- 
wisher of India can grudge the satisfactory advance which the Hindus have made, hut at the same time, he — whe- 
ther as a politician or as a philanthropist — cannot help lamenting the fact thaT» the Muhammadans have not made 
a commensurate progress in high English education in proportion to their number in the popnlation. 

To render more easily intelligible the great disparity between Hindus and Muhammadans in high English 

D’agram II show'ng the various branches of learning recognised by the degrees of 

comparative progress of Hin- various Indian Universities, as shown in the preceding Table, the following 
dus and Muhammadans in the diagram has been prepared on the same principles as the preceding diagram, 
Degprees ofthelndianUniversi- and the figures given at the foot of the diagram, taken from the preceding 

ties, in various branches of explain the degrees np to which the diagram has been coloured 

learning, during 1868-03. i xu ^ i n * i i * i 

pink, as denoting tho actual progress of the Ilindus ; and green, tJie actual pro- 
gress of the Muhammadans, and the cross lines showing the point of progress which the Muhammadans should 
have achieved, if they had achieved tho same rate of progress as the Hindus, with reference to the proportion of the 
Muhammadan to tho Hindu popnlation. The accompanying diagram showing the comparative progress of High 
English Education in various branches of knowledge among Hindus and Muhamamdans in the Universities of 
India during years from 1858 to 1893, is inserted* for perusal in the light of the ])reccding explanation. 

Tho accompanying Diagram No. IT is in itself elofjuent in showing the deplorable backwardness of Muham- 
madans in all brtinches of high English education recognised hy the IlniTcrsities of India — a state of things which 
can never be lost sight of, in considering the various problems of moral, social, economical and political import, 
which need consideration during tho present period of the history of the British rule in India. The Diagram 
might well suggest for its motto the following elegiac Bubdi ( ), or Quartrain, of the celebrated living Muham- 

madan poet Manlvi Altaf Husain, Ilali : — 

^ ^ ^ ^ c# — 

b;3jl yA- ^ ^ ^ , 

Tho statistics of high English education stated in this Chapter, liave been, so far, considt'red with reference 

^ - X. to the aggregate results of the w'oi kiiig of tho Indian Universilios from their 

JJfite of progress Of Muham- , , . ^ , nn 

madan graduates in various foundation up to the end of 1893 — a period of 3(> years. It is now iiiipor- 

Faculties of the Indian Uni- tant to consider the rate at which the Muhammadans have made progress in 
versities, during 1868-93. high English education during this long ])eriod. For this purpose, and for 

the sake of convenient reference, the following Table has been prepared as an extract from tho Tabular Statement 
already given (Fide page 185, aide), showing tho comparative statistics of Hindu and Muliammadan graduates in 
the various Faculties of the Indian Universities duiing 3G years, from 1858 to 1893, divided into peiiods of 6 years 
each : — 


Pekcentagk op Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muhammadan gra- 
duates IN THE VARIOUS FaCHUTIES OF THE INDIAN UNIVERSITIES, 
DUKING 6 SEXENNIAL PERIODS, FROM 1858 TO 1893. 


Period. 

Arts. 

Law. 

Medicine 

and 

Surgery. 

Engineei'- 

ing. 

Total. 

Percentagi! of 
Muhammadans 
in the total 
Hindu and 
Muhammadan 
population. 

Deficiency in 
the percentage 
of Muhamma- 
dan graduates 
according to 
percentage of 
population. 

1858-63 

ri3 


2-2 

... 

11 

23-75 

22-74 

1864-69 

1*9 

J*G 

2-6 

... 

1-8 


21-95 

1870-75 

12 

1-5 

4*2 

- 

1*6 

)) 

E2215 

1876-81 

203 

1-3 

1 0‘93 

... 

1*5 

>» 

22-25 

1882-87 

3-6 

43 

20 

1-5 

3-6 


20-15 

1888-93 

5-7 

3-6 

4-3 

04 

6-0 

»» 

18-75 

Total. 1858 to 1893 ... 

3-9 

302 

27 

■6 

36 

2376 

20*26 
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It is evidenUfrom this Table that the progress of MuhammadaDS in high English educati<^, as represented 
Progress of Muhammadans ^7 percentages of the various sexennial periods, Inis been very slow in all 
in Indian Univorsities, up to the various Faculties in which Degrei‘s are granted in the Univci’sities of 
1876, inconsidorablo. India, and the last column of the Table shows the defieiency in the percentages 

during these various periods, with reference to the proportion of Miihamtnadans in tlie total Hindu and Ikluharn- 
madau population. During the first three of these sexennial periods, namely, up to the end of tlie year 187o, 
the percentage of Muhammadans who succeeded in obtaining Duivtusity Degrees was so iuconsiderablo tliat 
it can scarcely afford any estimate of the rate of progress made by tlie Muhammadans in tliis respi'ct. The last 
throe periods, however, deserve special consideration, and it is necessary to discuss the aflvanco made by IMnhani- 
madans during those periods in the various branches of learning, and then to consider the statistics in respect 
of all the Faculties of the Indian Universities taken as a whole. 

In the o/ ^lr /5 the percentage of Muhanimmlans, in the total number of llimhi ami Miiliammadan 

graduates, was 2*03 during the sexennial pei-iod ending in the year l^SJ, and 
of progress of Muham* increased to 3*G during the next sexennial period ending in lHS7, tlius 


madan graduates in tho Facul- 
ty of Arts, 1881-93. 


showing an advance of only 1‘57 per cent. Again, during the last sevennial 


period, ending in 18113, tln^ percentage of Muhammadans inei-eased to b'7, 
indicating an advance of 2*1, which is so far satisfactory ; but tho re(piircd percontag(! of Miiliammadan graduates 
should have been 23*75, which is tho iicrcentago of ^Muliamrnadans in the total Hindu and Mulnimmadan pojnila- 
tion, and thins, the deficiency in the perceniage still remaining is no less than 18 05, wliicli, at the rate of ]n ogress 
indicated by 2*1, during tlie last sexennial period, would take more than 51 years to bi’iiig the percentage of Muham- 
madan graduates in the Faculty of Arts up to tho percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and 
Muhammadan population. 

In the Faculty of Law the percentage of Muhammadans in tho total number of Hindu and Muliaminailan 

gi*aduates was 1*3 during the sexennial jicriod ending in the >car 1881. It 
JJfife of progress of Muham- increased to 4*3 during tlie next sexennial [)cri«>d ending in the year 1887, 
madan ^aduatos in tho Fa- ^ showing an advance of 3 0 per cent., which is, no doubt, considerable, ami 

would liavo been satisfactory if it had not fallmi dumig tlie last sevminial 
period, ending in 1893, when it fell to 3 0, thus showing a retrogression of *7, leiiving a di'llcimcy oi no less than 
20*15, which is t'equired to complete the percentage at 23*75, which is the jicremitage of the Muliamiiiadans in the 
total Itindu and Muhammadan population. On account of this retrogression during the last sexennial [s i'iod it is 
impossible to calculate at wbat period tho Muliammadans may bo expected to fill up the vacancy or didicieney in 
tho number of graduates in the Faculty of Law ; but some approximate calculation of the piu’iod n^piired for this 
purpose may be made, perhaps, by comparing tho [lerccntage of tho sexennial period ending’ in J881 with the pm’cen- 
tage of tho sexennial period ending in 1887, when the higliest rate of progress was achieveil in an interval of 
t> years. Tho percentage of Muhammadans in thf 3 total miraher of Hindu .and Muhamniadiin graduates in tlio 
Faculty of Law rluring the sexennial period ending in 1881 was 1*3, and after tho lapse of d yt*ars, nanndy, iluring 
the sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 4 3, thus showing an increase of 3’0 per cent. Tire delicieney in Hie 
percentage in 1893 was 20*15, which at the abovcmentionerl rate of increase would reipiire moi’o than 10 yr^ars 
to bring the percentage of Miihanima<Ian graduates in Law up to the peroentugi* of tho Muhammadans, viz., 2.1*75, 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

In the Faculty of Medicine and Suryery tho percentage of Muhammadans in the total nnnilicr of Hindu and 
Rate of progress of Muham- M.iliami,ui.l.iu gni.luates was only 0 !)3 p.T .-cut. .luring tl„. sox.u.nial 
madan graduates in the Fa- ending in 18tSl, and during the succeeding sexennial pcrhal ending in 1887, it 

culty ofMedioine and Surgery, rose to 2*0 per cent., thus showing an advance of I u7 per cent. Again, during 

ISai-Qa. next, sexennial period ending in 189.‘1, it rose from 2*0 to I. .! per cent., 

showing an advance of 2*3 per cent., which may bo said to be sail.sfactory. But the jx rccntage of Mnliamimulans 
in tho total Hindu and Muhamiuadan population being 23*75 per cent., the balance of pmccntage still requiring to 
be filled up is 19*45, which, at the last mentioned rate of iiic.reaso during G years, would rcijuire mori« Hiau 50 years. ^ 
In the Faculty of Fngineeriny no Mnliammadan succeeded in obtaining a Degree during iiio sexminial jieriod 

ending in 1881, but in the next sexennial period ending in 1887, the per- 
JKate of progress of Muham- centage of Muhammadans in the total number of Hindu and Mu li am madan 
madan graduates in the Fa- 1*5, which would have been satisfactory, had it not fallen to 

culty of Engineering, 1881-93. g^jxcnnial period ending in 38a‘>; tlius showing a 

retrogression of I’l per cent. Under these circumstances it is obvious that no prospective calculation can be 
made as to the period when tho Muhammadans may be oxpoctod to fill up the deficiency of 23*35 still remaining to 
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bring np the pcijcentage to 23'75, which ia the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muham- 
madan population. However, if the highest rate of progress in the Faculty of Engineering, namely, 1’5 per cent, 
which was achieved by the Muhammadans during the sexennial period ending in 1887, bo taken as an approximate 
measure of their future advance, even then, the deficiency in the percentage being no less than 23*35, it would take 
more than 93 years to bring up the percentage to 23*75, which is the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total 
Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

It is now important to consider the rate of progress of Muhammadan graduates in all the Faculties of the 

Hate of progress of Muham- Universities, taken as a whole. The statistics in the preceding Table 

madan graduates in all the being thus viewed, show that during the sexennial period ending in 1881, the 

Faculties of tho Indian Uni- p(?rcentage of Muliammadan graduates, in the total number of Hindu and 

versities, firom 1881 to 1893. Muhammadan graduates, in all the Faculties of tho Indian Universities, was 

1*5, and during the next sexennial period ending in 1887, it rose to 3*6, thus showing an advance of 2*1 per cent. 
Again, during the succeeding sexennial period ending in 1893, it rose to 5*0, showing an advance of 1*4 per cent. 
whi(di may be taken as the latest, and, therefore, tho approximate measure of future advance. But the percentage 
of Muhammadans in tho total Hindu and Muhammadan population being 23*75, the balance of 18*75 per cent, 
would, at the abovemenlioned rate of advance (namely, 1*4 per cent, in 6 years), require more than 80 years to 
fill up the deficiency, and bring the percentage of Muhammadan giaduatcs in all tho University Faculties, taken 
as a whole, up to the percentage of the Muhammadans in the total Hindu and Muliammadan population, namely, 
23*75 per cent. But even if tho largest rate of advance made by Muhammadans, namely the advance made by 
them in tho sexennial pei*iod ending in 1887, when their percentage toso from 1*5 to 3*6, namely, an advance of 2*1 
in 6 years, be taken as tho measure of approximate success in tlie future, tho'deficiency in the percentage being 
18*75, would require more than 53 years to reach 23‘75 per cent., which is the jiercentage of the Muhammadans 
in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population. 

For the sake of conveniently comprehending the preceding calcnlations, as to the prospects of Muhammadan 
Future prospects of the Mu- advance in tho various Faculties of the Indian Universities in tho future, 
hammadans in regard to Uui- the following Table has been prepared to show the results of the above caleu- 
versity Degrees. lations 


Faculties. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans in 
1888-93, among 
graduates. 

Percentage of 
Muhammadans in 
the total Hindu 
and Muhammadan 
population. 

Deficiency of 
Muhammadan 
percentage amom>' 
graduates in 1888- 
93. 

Highest rate of 
Muhammadan 
progress yet 
achieved in a sex- 
ennial period. 

1 

Approximate number 
of years required to 
raise the |Hjrcentage 
of Muhammadan gi’a- 
duates to their per- 
centage in total Hin- 
du and Muhamma- 
dan population. 

Arts 

6*7 

2375 

18*5 

2*1 

61 

Law 

3'G 

If 

2015 

3*0 

40 

Medicine and Surgery 

4*3 

» 

i 19*45 

23 

50 

Eogibecring 

1 0*4 


23*35 

1*5 

93 

1 

Total of all Faculties 


23*75 

18*75 

2*1 

53 


This Tabic, which must be perused in the light of the calculations explained in the preceding paragraphs, 
leaves no doubt that, in respect of high English cducatiuii, as represented by tho University degrees, the Muham- 
madans are mo"e than half a century behind their Hindu fellow-subjects, and that even the latest and the highest 
rate of progress yet made by the Muhammadans, falls far short of what is required to raise the percentage of 
Muhammadun graduates up to the level of the proportion of Muhammadans in the population of India. 

To illustrate the effect of the preceding calculations, the accompanying Diagram III, has been prepared. 
Diagram III, showing the ^howdng tho Hate of progresg of high English education, in various branches 
Mate of progress of Muham- of knowledge, among Muhammadans, in tho Indian Universities, during 6 
madans in Indikn Universities, sexennial periods, from the year 1858 to 1893. Tho Diagram has boon pre- 
teom 1868 to 1898, explained, p^red on the some principles as the preceding Diagrams, with this difference, 
that, whilst in the preceding Diagrams all the 100 degrees of the scale were depicted, in the present Diagram only 
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25 def^^es, out o^a bcuIo of 100 degrees, are shown, since the percentage of Miiharamadans in the total Hindu and 
Muhammadan population is only 23’75. The Diagram is, therefore, painted pink, up 2.S*75^degrees, and the 
green colour represents the extent of the percentage of the Muhammadan graduates in the fotal number of Hindu 
and Muhammadan graduates during the various sexennial periods indicated at the foot hf the Diagram. It will 
bo observed that, although the progress made by the Muhammadans during the last two sexennial peritnls is 
noticeable, yet, as has been explained in the preceding observations, t)ie rate of progress is far from being snOl- 
cient to enable them to attain their proper percentago within an approximate pei iod. Tli(» pink colour in tbo 
Diagi’am, when compared with the green colour, shows the vast oxbuit of the deticiency of the IMiiliammadaiis 
taking their percentag »‘0 in the total Hindu and Muhammadan population as tlic reasonable standard of suceess 
at which tli('y should aim. Hut it is not an miooninion o]uiii(m, entertained by snmf3 statcsini'ii and jmlitical 
thinkers, tb.at, although the past condition of ^[iihnmmaduiis, with respect to high Hngllsh education was deploi*- 
able, the })resent eondition of their progress is satisfaetory, and leaves no I’nnni for further complaint nranviety. 
It is, therefore, important to consider how far this o))iiiion is jii.stitiahle, and the rollo\\ing Ciiapttu* will be devoted 
to tlio eonsideratioii of this subject. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


POSITION OF MUHAMMADANS IN TITR (JFNFIIAT. POPITDATION OF INDIA.— THF I’UHSFNT 
HATE OF Till-; PROGRESS OF ENGIilSII l-RIUCATION AMONG M H II A M.M .\ DANS 
IN OOEliEGKS AND SEGONDARY SGHOOES, AND ITS FUTUIIE PROSPECTS. 

The preceding Chapter has ho(*n devoted to statistical caleulatinns showing the Imeku ajilness of the 

l\Iuhanimadans in Knglish edm’ation, with Tvferenee to their propoi l ion in tlie 
Position of the Muham- Hindu and Muhammadan population of India, aceoi-ding to I he (\‘nsus 

madans in tho general popula- . i i i i i i n i ,i 

tion of India tool, tor reasons winch have heim ah'eady slateil.* II si'cms ad\i.sabl(j 

before closing this subject to give a general view of tlie pnsilion oeiMifiied by 
them in the gcner.al population of India, in various parts of tho eountiy. Foi’ this piii'pose I he must trust- 
worthy information available is contained in tho Orncral Report on the Census of India in 1S91. Afler slating 
that the total Hindu or Brahmanic population of India in ISOlf amoniited to 207,7.31.727, and that “I ho mean 
proportion of the Brahrnanic to the total population is 72.', per cent.” and that the Mnhamiriadans ainounteil to 
57,321,164, constituting U)‘9G of the total Indian piopulation, tho Report deserihes lln* feriilon’al di.slribution of 
tho Drahmaiiists or Hindus, and then in regard to the Miisalirians has tho following ohservatiiuis : 

“ The next religion to come under review is that of Islam, ’whieli is taken hereon aeeoiint of its nnmeiieal 

iinportaneo. The Mu.salrnan population of th«‘ world has Ihrui I'oiigdtly 
Territorial distribution of the estimated at various amounts from 70 to 90 millions, so that w lui fever I ho 
Muhammadans’ I d'a. real figure may ho between tho.sti limits, tin* Indian Mnipire eonlains a largo 

majority of tbo followers of llie Prophet. No Province or large Stale, and probably few districts or otlu*r subdivi- 
sions in the plain country west of Burma, is without a certain number of Musalman inhabitants. VVe liiid tlumi 
relatively mo.st numerou.s, of course, in the North-West, where Sindh and Ka.shmir licad the list, with 77 and 70 
per cent, respectively. Jn the former there is a considerable foreign elemeni, consisting of Balooch and Bi-abui 
from across the frontier, but the bulk of the , population has been converted from a Ja\ foi ni of Bj-ahmanism. 
For a short period in iis history the provinoe was under a Bnihman leginie, ccnfm'cd about Haiik iabad, wbm* if 
was disturbed and afterwards confirmed by Alexander tho Great, hut was overt In own not long aflerwai-ils by one 
of the numerous waves of Scythian origin that broke upon the west and iiortli frontier of fiidia beforo and sboi-tlv 
after the begiiining of the Christian Kra. According to the Cliiiicsc jiilgrirn Hinen Tsarig, Sindli was in the* 
seventh century both barbarous arnl superstitious, and orthodoxy of any sort sat lightly upon its nnscjaipnlous 
population, t it in said to do even now. In Kaslimir, the present population, whetlier Skythie or Arya 1ms been 


* Vide page 183, ante. , 

^ Conans of India, 1891 — Gmetnl Jteport, by ,T. A. Ilaincff, hsQ., P. S. S., of tho Indlixn Civil Service (189.3), pfi. I/'I, 17f>. 

X The Cftttle-broedors are of an nnfoeling and Imaty temper, givon only to bloodiilu’d. Tlioy have no lu istcTR, but Hiinvo their 
heads and adopt the mendicant’s robes. 
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ad<iictod within historic times to serpont worship, Buddhism and Brahmanism, by turns, before its conversion to 
Islam was undertaken by the Motrhals during their summer visits to the valley. The Sikh rule succeeded, but 
loft both Musalman peasant and Brahman professional alike untouched, except that the privileges of the latter 
were confirmed. In the North-West the tribes were probably converted from the side of Afghanistan, not from 
India, and their example was followed by the Mongoloid Thibetan races to the North along part of the Upper 
Indus. On the Must, however, in Ladakh, the sparse population is still Buddhist, and along the South range inter- 
vening between the valley and the i’aujab, there is a considerable llrahmaiiic element of comparatively pure 
Arya dos(^ent, but, on the whole, 1 ()\ per cent, of the population of the State is Musalman. Tn the Panjab we have 
sami)les on the largest scale of both f(»i*eign immigration and local conversion. In the British portion of the 
provim^e, 55f of the population professes Islam, the proportion rapidly rising towards the west and gradually 
falling as the Jarnna is approached. On the States, the largest of which, with one exception, are under Sikh rule, 
Islam has made, of ccuirse, less im])rossion, and it is returned by only 30 percent. As has been said above, the 
outward observances of the faith are more or less strictly regarded where the religion is that of a large majority 
of the people, but left in ahtjyanco Avliere the conversion was effected by force or worldly i)ressiiro and without 
the example of foi‘eign zealots to sustain devotion. The more martial races are converted to the extent of at least 
one-half, and the lowest class of the Brahmanic community favours alternatively Islam and Sikhism. Passing 
eastwards, we find tlio proportion of Musa Irnans high in the submontane tracts of the North-West Provinces, but 
below the average in the province as a whole. In Bengal, as we had occasion to note in connection with the density 
and migi-ation of the po])ulation, there is a strong Musalman element, exceeding one-half the population, nearly all 
over the whole of the eastern division, and the same remark applies to the Surma Valley, now included in the Assam 
Province. It is in this part of the Country that the results of conversion arc more marked in the circumstances of 
tlio population than anywhere else in India. Wo have seen that the growth of the population here has been more 
rapid than in any other division of the province, and the Ih'ovincial Cen.siis Siiperiiitcndent attributes this in a great 
degree partly to conversion and [lar-tly to other ecclesiastieal fackirs as they are understood in India. In the first 
place, there is the rise in then the range of diet is gi*eater than amongst the Brahmanic classes. Thirdly, not 

ordy is marriage deferred till the bride is grown up, but there is no prohibition of widow-marriage, both of which are 
facts tending towards a longer lib* on the part of the women and a healthier offspring. Tn connection with this part 
of the (‘ountry, we may mention the ^lasalman population of Lower Burma, which is largely ind(3btt‘d to Chittagong 
and its neighbourhood for its recruits, chietly sea-faring people, supplemented by a certain influx of tlie trading 
Musalmans of Bombay and Madras, and the followers of the last Dehli fjrinces, who were assigned a residence at 
Itangoon. The high jiroportion of Mu.salnians in the Bombay States and in Baroda, is, in its turn, partly duo 
to the number of traders in Kaclih and other Gujarath States, partly to that of the cultivators mentioned already— 
bf)th foreign converts — who abound in that division of the Presidency. It must ho remembered, too, that Gujarath 
was I ho seat of a considerable Musalman power in the days of Moghal rule in Upper India, and Cambay, Junagarh, 
Pal}ir[)ur, Hadhanpur, ami llalasiniir, testify to the extent au<l durability of its autliority, as Sachin and Janjira do 
to the influence of tin; same religion amongst the foreign employes of the Maratha Chiefs. We can now turn to 
the parts of India where the proportion is the lowest. The Nadir of Islam, numerically speaking, is found 
in the Hill Stales under the Central Provinces, and, with the exception of Upper Burma, where there are now 
fewer immigrants of 11x3 Paidhe class, in those provinces thcm.selvcs. Next to these comes Mysore, in spite of 
its former period of Musalman rule. In fact, it nowhere appears that rulers of that faith, when detached from its 
centre in Upper India, surrounded themselves with large numbers of their co-religionists. Witness the case 
of Haiderabad, where, though the whole administration is in the hands of Musalmans, less than 10 per cent, of 
the population is of that faith, or only 2 per cent, more than in the neighbouring province of Bombay. The pro- 
portion in Madras would bo very low, as it is in other parts of Soutlicrn India, were it not for the trading commu- 
nity of the Labbe on the Last (k^ast, and the semi-trading, semi-agyicultural Mappila of Malabar and its two adja- 
cent States ; foi- the local convert, in spite of the zeal of Tippoo, is not a considerable feature in the general 
populat ion, though he is in suffieicTdi force in the larger towns, as shown some years back at Salem, to present a 
sti'ong fi out to infringement on what ho considers his privileges by Brahinanical neighbours. The Musalman 
element in Central India is singularly low, seeing that it was the refuge for many years of wandering hands of 
marauders of considerable strength. But the strong hand of. the two great Maratha powers and the exclusiveness 
of the Brahmanic Chiefs of comparatively pure race iii the South-East of the Agency, tend to confine the foreign 
religion to the Musalman States, of which only one, Bhopal, is of considerable size. As regards the progress of tho 
faith of Islam, littfie need be added to what has been already written above. It has been undoubtedly rapid in 
Eastern Bengal and has been porcjeptible, though on somewhat an uncertain basis, in tho Panjab. Elsewhere, the 
increase seems to bo mostly that due to normal growth. But so far as regards the largo and heterogenous class of 
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urban Musalmans^ound nil over the country, it is possible that that growth may have been actually impeded by 
the difficulty found in getting a living under the new conditions of British rule. For the mimmum of literary 
histruction required now as a passport to even the lower gmdes of middle class public employ is decidedly higher 
than it used to be, whilst the progress of learning amongst this class of Miisalmans has not proportionately 
advanced, and with the comparatively small number of rccniits for the army, police, and menial offices that is ikjw 
found sufficient, few outlets remain available. It is possible that some such reason as this accounts for the fact 
that the general rate of increase outside the tracts abovcmcntioiied is a little below that found to prevail amongst 
the population as a whole.” * 

The last three sentences of tlie above extrnct are noticeable, as showing that one of the possi])lo causes of tlic 
of progress of English docadtmeo of the jMubamniadaiis may be attributed to “ the difficulty fomnl 

education among Muhammad- in getting a living, under the new eonditums of British rule,” and to the fu(;fc 
aus in Arts Colloges, 1882-92. that “the progi-(‘Ks of learning amongst tliis class of IMusalinaiis has not 
proportionately advanced.” It is, therefore, important to form some estimate as to th(‘ pj-esent condition of the [no- 
gress of Englisli education among Muhammadans in Colloges and Secondary Stdiools, and to ascertain tlio rnio at 
which they have progressed during the la.st decade, of wliich statistics are available, namely, the years fi*om IbH'i to 
1892. For this purpose, it will be necessary to refer back to .some of the Tabular Statements already given in an 
earlier part of this vvork.f The best way to ascertain the rah' of progress is to compare tlie ])('rc(‘ntngeH of tlie 
Muhammadan pupils in English Colleges and Schools at intervals of live years each, and the following Tabb* Inns, 
accordingly, been [)r(‘parod with reference to the statistics of the years 1882 ami 1S87, and 1892, and then, In taking 
the latest percentages of pupils, and deducting them from the perc«!ntages of the iMnhammadnn po(nihition in tlio 
various parts of India, according to the Census of 1891; the balance thus deduced i*epresent ing the detiei(‘ney in 
the percentage of Muhninina<lan students J : — 



PeUCK.NTAUE or Mrif.\MMAI)ANS IX THE 
lOTAL NUMBER OF SI 1 DENTS ATTENDINO 

Arts Coi.eeoes (Knolksh) in — 

IVrcentage of 
Muhammadans 

DeliciiMicy in 
tin' peiTU'iilage 
of Muhainmud- 
an stiidfiils. 

Provinces. 

1882. 

J887. 

1892. 

in total [)opu- 
Intion. ((bmsus 
of 1891). 

according to 
p(M cent age of 
Mnlianiinadans 
in total p()()U- 
bition. 

Madras 

17 

K) 

1*5 

(i’3 

4 8 

Bombay ... ••• ••• 

11 

2'C) 

2*6 

i(;'3 

13 7 

Bengal 

8*8 

43 

r>7 

32 9 

27*2 

North-West Provinces and Oudli ... 

130 

ld'2 

190 

13-0 

— r)*o 

Punjab ... •• ••• 

! 

12-6 

i 

17-2 

18-2 


37*(; 

Total . . . j 

3-6 

42 

rr[) 

! 21 8 

1.V9 

The statistics of this Table mu.si bt; 

considered .scparul.cly with regard lo eacli 

Jh-ovince, to I'orni somt! appr«>\i- 


mai-e estirnaic oi i/ne jinnio „ ^ 

In Madras, the figures show that the percentage of Muhammadan pupds attending Arts Lolleges was 1 7 in 

1882, aiul (Ifiwascil to 1(5 in 1887, and iiKidn foil to 1 o in 18!)2, Icaviii"' a 
Rate of progress of Muham- delicioncy *of no loss tlian 4 8 pur cont., witli l•(•fc•l^'lM■(• to puK-ciiliiffo of l.liu 

msdans in English Arts Col- jn„i,„„,„adan 3 in the poiiulati'on of the Afadras Prusidunuy. This Htc.idy 

leges in Madras, 1882-9*. runders it impossiWu to estiraato at what futuro i>ui iod, if ever, the 

Muhammadans of Madras may bo expected to make up tl.e dclieieney, which is more than Ihree limes as greal as 
the percentage already achieved by them. Their case seems to he hopeless, unless, indeed, some exceptional 
tneasures are adopted in tlicir behalf. 

• Censas of India, 1891- Oe^oral Report, by J. A. Bainca, Esq., F.S.8., of the Indian Civil Service (1893), pp. 171, 175. 

t Vide Tables at pn. 168 and 177 ante. * , 

1 The percentages of Mnhemmadaii Btudont. have been taken from the figures in the Table at page. 168 ante ; for the year 188d ; 
and for the yenre 1887 and 1892, from the Table at pngo 177 ante : nnd the porcentege of Muhammadans to the total poimlat.on, from 
the Table given at page 320 of Mr. Nash’o Qaiaqumatal Itepwf o» Education m India (1893). 
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In ill© Bombay Prmdency the percontago of Muhammadaua in English Arta Colleges was 1*4 in 1882 and 
of progress ar Muham- rose to 2*0 in J 887 in five years, the increase being 1*2 per cent., but it 
madans in English Arts Col- remained stationary during the next quinquennial period ending in 1892, 

logos in Bombay, 188‘2“02. when the percentage was still 2*C, leaving a balance of no less than 13*7 with 

reference to <ho percentage of Muliani madans in the population. It is therofore praetically impossible to mako 
any ealeulation as to the rate (jf progress of eollegiato education among the Muliaiiimadaiis of that Presidency, but 
if the increase of 1'2 in llio porcenlage which they achieve«l dining tlio quinquennial period eixling in 1887 be 
taken lo bo a I’oasonablo standard of firospectivc progress, still at tills rate it Avonld take no h*ss tlian 57 years 
to make up tlic deficiency and to bring up the pereentago of Muhammadan students in Arts Colleges up to the 
level of the percentage of Muliainmadana in the population, viz.^ IG'3. 

In Bvnyal the percentage of Muhammadans in Arts C\>lleg(‘S was 3 8 in 18(82 and rose to 4’3 in 1887, allowing 
JRafp of progross of Muham- im^roasc of only *5 or I per cent. ; hnt during the next quimjueniiial 

madans in English Arts Col- jieriod (uiding in l.'^O'i, it rose from 4‘3 to 57, showing an increase of V4 per 

leges in Bengal, 1882-92. ccTit. Avliieh would have been satisfaidory had not ilie deficiency still remain- 

ing been so groat as 27 2, which at tlie rate* of 14 per cent, progress in five years cannot he expected to be filled up 
in less than G1 years to bring up tlic jKU’centage of Muhammadan students to the level of the percentage of 
Muliaiumadans in the pojinlatlon of Hengal. 

In \]\v. Sort h- West rrii Fraviun^s aud Ondli the progress of Muhammadans in English Arts Colleges has heen 

^ -,-.1 very salisfaetorv during tht* last quinquennial period ending in 1832, Imvintr 

of progress of Muham- ^ , 

madans in English Arts Col* 3*^*- to iO O m 1892, sliowmg an e.vei-ss in the percentage 

leges in the North-Western of 5 5 uIm^vo th(‘ percentage of Mnharnniadans in tlu* population whiifi is 135. 
Provinces and Oudh, 1882-92. qqj^, l•^*ns^>n for this elreum.stancu' will Ih^ evpbiined later on in tin’s Cliapteu',* 
Meanwhile it may be staled that the independent elTorts of the Muhammadans, under I he h*adei*slii[) of Sir 8yed 
Alnnod Khan, Hahadur, K.tbS.I., for sprea<llng English education among tlieii* co.i-eligimiists T-esiilting in tlic 
foundation of the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental (5jllege at Aligarh, may, in a great measure, be takiui as account- 
ing for the exeeplieiial success of ^Mubammailans in English education in this part of Iiulia.f 

Jn the runjtth th(^ lignri's uptiear at first sight to be mon' sat isfactory than they riailly ai*e, and they must 

ihercfoio l)(* carefiill) eiuisidered. In that Ib-ovinco th(‘ ]U‘rciuitag(‘ of Mu- 
ff fife of progress of Muham- hainmadau students attending English Arts (5dh‘gi*s w'as J2 tj in 1882, Avliich 
madans in English Arts Col- , r . i i 7 ..> : n i • 

, • 4.1. -n • I toaii t\n mui c a Satisfactory progi’css aiid ros(^ to u 2 in bS^s/, thus showing an in- 

leges 111 the Punjab, 1882-92. ! , . . m i* . 

criaisc* of no h*ss than 4‘(> per cent . in five years. Salisfaetorv as this may 

scorn, th(* valui* of this sadden rise is materially diminished by the fact that during the succeeding quinquennial 

period ending in 1892, tlie percentage rose from 17'2 to onl> 18 2, showing an increase of only J O per cent., and if 

this rate were to lu‘ tak(;n as the measure of future ]n'ogres.s it would take more than a century and a half to bring 

H|» the pei-centagi; f»f Muhammadan sludents in Englisli Arts Colleges to the levid of the percentage of Muhani- 

mada-ns in till' yiopnlaiion of Ihe Ihinjal), ri.:., 55-8. M’lie percentage of ^Iiihamnuidan stmhuits in English Arts 

Colleges in tin* Eunjah being 18 2 in the year 1892, the delieioney in the pi'rcentage of Miiliarnmadan studenis with 

reference to th<^ percentagi* of the Muhammadans in tlie population of the Ero\ince is no less than 37 t>, and even 

if the exceptional' rate of progress achieved hy Muhammadan stinhuils in the Ihinjab during the quinquennial 

period eliding in 18S7, namely kb per ••enl. in live \ ears, be taken as the measure of prospeelivo sueeoss in the 

futiii'C, the time necessary to make up the ibdieieney cannot lie less than 40 years. 

Dealing now with tbo total pc rct'nttvjfs all tin* abovementioned Eroviuees taken together, the statistics show 

« I hat the percentage of Muhammadan students in Englisli Arts Colleges was 
Total liafv Of progress of * . i o i • n ■ i • , 

Muhammadans in English «Ei‘t“E«pnnial period ending 

Arts Collegoa in India, in 1887, thus showing an advniiec of only O G per cent, during five yc^aj-s. In 
1882 92. ' the next quinquennial period ending in 1892, the percentage mad o a gi'eater 

progress as it rose from 4'2 to 5'9, thus showing an increase of 17 per emit, which may he taken as the standard 
for estimating future progress. The percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of all the above Erovinces 
being 2 1 ‘8 according to the census of 1891, and the percentage of MuliammadiiTi students in English Arts 
Colleges being only 5-9 in 1892, a deficiency of no less than 15*9 still remaims in the precentage of Muhammadan 
studeiTt(S in all tln^ Englisli Arts Colleges. And taking 17 per cent, in five years, us the standard of future progress, 
it wnnild take more than 45 years to bring np th© percentage of Muhammadan students in Arts Colleges up to 
the level of the percentage of Muhammadans in the total population of all the above I’rovinces. 

• EttZe page 206 po«f. 

t Kide an account of the Muliammadan Anglo-Oriental College at pp. 163 and 164 ants. 
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For the sakfe of convoiiiont reference the followinpf Table has boon prcpurefl indicating Jho results of the 
Prospects of English eduoa- above calculations : — • 

tion among Muhammadans in 
Arts Colleges. 


Provinces. 
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Madras ... ... ... l o Cr3 4 S 

Bombay ... ... ... 2‘d 1(3‘3 1.S7 12 57 

B(‘ngal ... ... ... 5 7 32*9 27*2 J t (31 

N.-\V. Provinces and Oudh ... 19 0 13*5 — 5*5 

Punjab ... ... ... lS-2 55*8 37<3 40 40 

Total ... 5-9 218 151) | 1*7 i 45 

It may therefore bo .sai<l that on the v\ hole the progress of English colh'gialo iMliication among Muhanmnoi- 
ans, oven according to the lafest stalistics, Ims been far from being adeejuate to make u[) the di‘fi<M‘(*ncv, and that 
even at tlio highest rate of progress }ct achieved during auj" quinquennial pci’iod, that eoinmiinily is neaily lialf 
a century boliind their other (’onipati-ints. 

'Po make this calculation more easily eoiiqnchonsiblo tlie accompanying l)iagr.am TV,, showing tlie Ifalr of 

progress in Ihc por‘Ccntag«5 of Muliammadan piipil.s in English Ar ls (’ollcgcs 

Diagram IV. explained. . , . , . 

at three (jinn(|nennial periods ending in the yeai' 1SS2, and in l8S7 and m 

3892, respectively, has been prepared with reference to the census of 1891. Tin* Diagram has Ix'cn preparc'd on 

the same principles as the preceding J.)iagrams, lakirig only do degrees out of a scale of UK), as tin* percentage of 

Muluimmadans dot*s not o.vceed 55'<S in any Province. 'Die pink colour represi*ii(s (In* pt*re('iitag(* «>r Alnlianimadans 

in the population of the various Provine(*s, and I he green coloui* shows the perei*ntag(* of (he d(*grec*s of progr(*KS 

which they have achieved in point of a(/t(‘in]aiieo in English Arts Colleges at (In; various ()(*riods. 

It is now necessary to consider the staiisties of Muhammadan students studying in English Secondary Sclumls 

Rate of progress of Eaglish *” *>>*> of pn-gress nt. wim l, ll„ y hav<- a.lvai.cc.l .l.iri,,!; 

education among Muhammad' the last decade of which statisties are available, namely the y(‘ars 1HS2 to 

ans in Secondary Schools, 1892. I’he following Table has been pn’pared with rrference to the statistics 

1882-92. 1882 and 1867 and 1892, given in tlm Tabular Statements to lx* 

foiiTul in an earlier part of this work* : — 


Provinces. 


Pekcentaoe of Mciiammadans in the 

ruTAL NUMIU'JC OF Si’L’ DENTS AH END- 
ING lllOlI AND SeCUNDAUT 

Schools (Enolish) in 


Zi f: y rt 

y 'T3 

J 9 

>. O-Z c 

o fl O 

hr ^ ~ o CL. 



1882 . 

1887 . 

1892 . 

o B 

Oh 


g ^ to 

Madras ••• 

2*4 

5-2 

5*3 

0 3 


10 

Bombay 

20 

4*4 

4-9 

lG -3 


lit 

Bengal 

8-7 

121 

135 

32-9 


19 * t 

N.-W. Provinces and Oudh 

16-3 

21*6 

21-9 

13-5 

» 

- 8-4 

Punjab *«. ••• 

200 

314 

331 

65'8 i 


227 

Total 

9-2 

13-7 

14 0 

21-8 

7-8 


* Vide Tabular Statements at pp. 169 and 177 ante. 
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Tho fipfuros of yOs Table when compared with the statistics of the Table already pfiven (vide p. 201 in 
rcf^ard to th(‘ perofutatrocof Miiliammjulnn shulents iti Eiigllab Arts Collep;es, shows that the percoiita^e of Muham- 
TiHubins in l<]n;^dish Schools is higher than in (\>lloges, and this ciivuin stance? has led some persoths to su])pose 
that Kni^'lish education, howi'vei* backward it may have been in tho past, is now mak!n{i,^ a siittieiently rapid pro- 
gress to enable them to attain their [u’opiu* standard of proLjress in Kupflislj education Avilhiti an approximate 
period. It is- therefore neci'ssaiy to discuss the statist ics contained in tho above Table with reference to each Trovinec 
se|iaratcly. 

In Madras the attemlancc? of students in Hiu^h and Secondary Schools is not’ so backward as in Colle^tJS. 
of progress of Muhiim- lSf^2, the numlau' of stiulents in such Schools was 2*4 wdiich rose to r»*2 

m a dans in English Secondary in JS87, showim^ au atlvamu? of But durinp: the next quinquennial 

Schools in Madras, 1882-92. period en«liu<r in lSt)2, tin* })ercentae’(? incri'used fro 7 n 5*2 to T)*!! showing 
all advance; of only 01 nud leaviui^ a deticicncy of l‘() to lu; made iqi to hrinpf the p(‘rccutu<(e np to the level of the 
pereentap^r* of MuhamTiiadMUS in tin; population of the Madras Ihesideiicy, riz., t>*;h Therefore*, if the rate of pro- 
.i;]-ess achl(‘ve‘d <lui iui»- tin; latest «julTi(pi(*nnlal p(*rlod endlinc in lS!J2, r/^r., 01 per e(‘nt., diiriupfltive years ho taken 
as the standard of future* ]u-oi>:ress. It w'nuld take* anotlu'r oU ye'ars to make up the deliciency. On the other hand, 
if the ]-nte «)f prnp-i-ess achieve*d duiim,^ tin; (|uiiiiiu(‘nnial period endiui,^ in lcSS7, viz., 2 S pe‘i* cent., he taken as the 
measure* of advance*, the-u tho Muluuumadan-^ oup-hl. ])y tliis time to have; atlaiiu'd thcii* ]>(‘i'(*e*nlap:(‘ in En^disli 


Se'condary Mducalion (*(ju:il te», if not su]>eiie»r to, the‘ir ]H*ire*ntai>e in t he* populat ion e)f the Madras Bre*side*ucy in less 
than 2 years. But (•haii(*e*s are; that 1 In* ahimrmal rate* of ])i*e)jiTess ae-liie?ve*d by the Muharumaelrius in the quin- 
epienuial peFie)el endiju.^ in 1S87, will not l)e; repeat e*el. 

Ill ee)nsi«leriiu( the finui'e'S of High and Scceiinlaiy Schools in the lUmihai/ Vrcsidriinj^ the* j)e're*e*ntage of Muham- 
madans in sue-li Se-hoeds was 2’0 in 1SS2, and it maeh; an abnormal advauee of 
Hate oi progress of Muham- o. J ue‘\t eiuineiue'imial ])e*riod e-ueliug in 1SS7, but ebiring Hu* siie;(*i*c(liiicr 

Schools in Bombay, 1882-92. quiinpu^nnial ])e rioel emling m 1S<)2, it rose f.emi 4'4 to kO slmwnigan adv.wce 

of eudy O'o per ce*nt., still leaving a. ele'licicne“y of 1 I ’4 which woulel lake more 
than a. ce'iifury to (ill iif) at the* late'st rate* eif ])rogr(*ss. But (*vt*n if the* ahiie»rmal rate of f)?*e)grt;ss aediieveel in tlio 
epnnepn*nnial perioet e*neliug in 1<^S7, 21' pe*r ce'iit. be* taken as the me;asur(.‘/)l luhire? preigress, llm de'ticiency still 

re*mairiing canne)t bo e'.xpccte'el to be; lilh'el nj) in h'ss than 28 yi*ars. 

dkiking the (ignres in Be'/e/u/, the pcre*(*iitag*e of Mubaiunulaiis in English TTigh anel Re'e^ondary Schools w’^as 8*7 


Hate of progress ot Mnham- 


1882, and it niaele; an ul)ueu*mal preigre'ss in t lie newt (piinepie*nnial perieid 


madans in English Secondary emling in lSs7, when it re*ache*el 121 slmwing an aelvanco (.)i 8*4 pei* cent., 
Schools in Bengal, 18H2-92. t)nt this rale; of progress fe;! I during the* n(‘\t epiinepicnnial pe'rieiel ending in 
1892, when the ])(*rcenl age rose from 12’J lo l8'o, showing an aelvam*o of einly J l* per ce*nt., in the five years, 
slill h*aving a deticieney eif mi less than 19*1' pe*r e*e*nt., with i*ef(‘i*ene*c to the* perceulage; of Miihammaelans in the 
peipulatioTi e)f Be*ngal, 2i2*9. At (lie; rale* e»f progre'ss, r/:., T t achie*ve*el eln ring the lale'st t|nin(|nennial peo'ioel 
(*neliiig in J892, the elcliclem*y ceiuld neit he maele* np in le''^s t hau tio y«'ai‘s. Bnl t*ve*ii it the; c.xce])( ieinal rate eif 
pi*ogi*ess, riz.^ 8‘4 per cent., ae'ln'ovcel lu I lie (piimpie*uuial pcri«td ending in 1887, he tak«‘n as the measure eit future 
progress, it would take more tliaii 28 ye*ars to make,; up the dclicit*ucy. 

In tho A Ikf'.s/cra f'rociiiccs mid Ondlij the* progre*ss <.)l tin* j)eree*ntage of students in iMiglish High and 

of progress of Muham. '’''''"'K 

madans in English Secondary e|uin(jucniiial pe*rioel oTuling in 1892, it had rcachi?(l 21 9 ])ci cent., being 8 4 

Schools in the North-Western per cent, in advance of the percentage; of .M uhamnuulans in the pofuilation 
Provinces and Oudh, 1882-92. Provinces. The reason for this satisfacleuy eircumstuiic.e will be 


e*,\plaine*d later on in this Pliapte*!-.* 

Tho tigurcs in the Vtoijah re*lating to llic percentage of M iiha’niir.Klan students in English High and Second- 

HaU. of progress of Muham- 

madans in English Secondary He*e*m to he. In IS'^2, the poiventagc of MuhaniTnadans in sucdi schools was 
Schools in tho Punjab, 20*0 and dunng the (piineiuennial jicriod ending in 1887» it rose to 81*4 show- 
1882-92. Yery abnormal advance of 11*4 in the percentage. But this rate of 

advance, sudden as it was, fell cejually suddenly during the next quinquennial pcriisl ending in 1892, when the por- 
(’cntage i*oso from 31*4 to 88*1 showing an advance of only 1*7, still leaving a deficienoy of 22 7 with reference to 
the jiorcentage of tho Muhammadans in the population of tho Punjab, viz,^ .55*8. If tbe latest rate of advance, viz., 
1*7 per cent, achieved during the quinquennial period ending in 1892, be taken as tho measure of future progress, 
it would take no less than 65 years to fill up the deficiency. On the other hand even if the abnormal rate of 


• Vide page 200 post. 
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arlTtince achieved •during the quiiiqiiennial period ending in 1887, viz.^ 11 ’4 bo taken [as the measure of future pro- 
giNiss, about 10 yeai"s moiu ai*o necessary to bring up tlie percentage of ^fuhaiiiinadnn slRnhuits in such scliools to 
the level of the percentage of Muha.mnia«lan.s in the population of the Ihinjab. But there is no reasonable pi’os- 
pect of such a high mto of progi-ess being i-epeated. 

In considering thti total 2)0 rceui a tjes of all the abovementioned Provinces taken together, it will bo observed 
Total tiatv of progress of P^^'i’centage of IVluhainniad.in slndenls in High and Secondary Hehools 

Muhammadans in English 1^’S2, and if nnnle an ahnonnnl ail\aii(‘e during tin* next (|uinquen- 

Socondary Schools in India, nial jjc'riod ending in lSh7, when it rose fo sljow ing an advance of 4*5 
1882-92. in tlic p«*reentage. But this rat(i of pi*ogress fi‘ll siiddenlN during flu* lu'xt 

quinquennial period ending in 1892, wlicn the pci*(‘cntage rose fioin l‘» 7 to I l-'O .sho\Niiig a!i advama* «>r oidy (>d in 
the percentage, still leaving a (hdieit'iicv of 7‘S with rtd’eiauiee to the pcuveidage of the ^1 u!)aniii)adaiiN in Hie total 
population of tliost* l^rov iiu'es, 2L'S. If the latest i-ale. t>f jirogress, r/; , O o aelii(‘vetl dur ing llie last. <juin(|nen- 
nial ptu-iod ('uding in 1S92, be t.iken as the measure of future progress, it wouhl require luoi’e than a eeiiluiy to till 
up the defieieney. Hut even if f ho exerqdional rale of progress achieved during the qiiiiiqui'iiuiul period ending 
in 1887, 4'r) per cent he iak(‘ii ns the slandai’d of jrrogress in the fiituia*, it would j’e(|uire lu'jirly lO vears 

to bring up the poiventage of J\IuliaTnnnidan students in English High and Seeondary Scliools to flu‘ level of the 
pei’centage of the iVl uhaininadans in the popuhitioii of all the al)ov<‘ Provinces taloui as a wlioh'. But then' is uo 
expectation of I ho i’e|)(‘f ition of any such high lafo of ]>rogross as was aoliioV(‘<l in the quinquennial [leriod ending 
inthe)oar 18S7. in tin* approximate future, unless in<leo<l most, exi'eptional lueasures .are atlopted in this Ixdialf. 

As a siiininary of th(‘ protaMling (aileulations and for tin* sakt* of oonvoniruit ri'lerenoe, the following 'ruble 
Prospects of English Educa- has been |u*epai‘ed .sliowing tin* results: - 
tion among Muhammadans iu 
Secondary Schools, 


j 

1 

Plmvi \e[:s 

• 

Percentage' of 
M ulmmmadans 
in High and 
S(‘eondjny 
Selmols in 
1892. 

I’oreeidugo of j 
B ulnimmadans ' 
in the total p«»- 1 
piihif ion i ( h'li- 1 
.siis ol 1891 ). i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Delii'ietiev in ' 
1 Ih' prroentago 
of M nh.'imimid- 
ans in Hieh 
and .8c(‘omhii*\ 
.Schools in 1>92. 

Hiuhest rati' 
of Mull Jim- ' 
iinidaii jii'ii- 
gi i'ss \ et 1 
jicliicM'd in 

O \ ('ill's. 

A ppi‘o\iinat(‘ mim- 
in'!' (»f \ I'at's re(jiiii'('d 
to raisi' t hr percent- 
iigi' of M nliamnnid- 
:in .sindeiils to tln^ 
percent iig(' of Mn- 
hanunadans in total 
population. 

Madj’as 

5:] 

(r:i 

j 

10 

2 8 

2 

Bombay 

41) 


111 

‘2 1 

2:i 

Bengal 

WVo 

:32-9 

19- 1 

;]-4 

28 

X.-W. BiHA’inces ami Oudli 

21*9 

in 5 

—8 1 



Punjab 

:i:M 


22-7 

11-4 

10 

'rot'll 

14 n 

1 21-S j 

7-H 

4o 

lo 


Tt will thus be observed tliat oven aeoru’diiig to the most favourable ealcuhilions based upon tin* hig'host 
rate of advance tivor aohiovod during a (iaiij(|uennial period, the nuiiiher of M ulmniniadaiis iu ivnglish High and 
Secondary Scliools is below their pci'centago iu tlic population, and that most st ivniious rifoits ;n(i still n‘quirod 
to promote English education among them, tlieinore so, .as the rate of pr(>grcss din ing llu' hi.d quinqmmnial perind 
ending in 1892, is far loss in nearly all the JVovinces than it was iii the quimpiomiial period cmdiiig in 1887 when, 
principally owing to tl/e recommendations of the Education Commission of 1S82, exe(‘j)tiuuiil mea.sures weie adopted 
to promote English Education among Mulninimadaiis. 

For the sake of easily comprehending the preceding ob.servations and calculations, the accomj)a.ny ing 

Diagram V., showing the Rate of progress in the percentage of Alulnim- 
Diagram y. explained. madan pnpils in English High and 8ccon<h«ry Scliools at three rjuinqnennial 

periods ending in the year 188‘2, and in 1887 and 1892, respectively, has been prepared with rebwenee to t lie 
Census of 1891 , on the same pi-inciple.s a.s the preceding Diagram — llic pink colour rejncsciiting the fierccntago 
of Muhammadans in the population of various Provinces, and the green colour representing tJie percentage of 
Muhammadans in such schools at various periods. 
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lish Education among Muham- 
madans in the N.-W. Provin- 
ces and Oudh explained. 


Such being ^hc condition of the percentage of Muhammadan students, it will be observed from the preceding 
Apparent inoreasrf of Eng- the Diagrams IV. and V. that, in all Provinces except 

the North-Western Provinces and Oiidh, the percentage of Muhammadan 
students in English Colleges and Schools fulls short of the percentage of the 
Muhammadans in the total popnhitir)Ti of tlie various Provinces. There are 
two reasons for this circumstance. The principal reason is the independent efforts made by the Muhammadans 
of this part of tho country, under the leadership of Sir Syed Ahmed Khan Bahadur, K.C.S. I., to advance 
English Education among their co-religionists — a movomentt of which tho (‘ffc‘ets have befm perceptible also 
in tho neighbouring Province f)f tin* * * § Punjab where the founder of the iiioveinent has a largo nuinl>or of followers 
aiul f(*llow-W()i-kei‘S. Anot her reasfm, to use the words of Mr. A. ^1. Nash in his Quinquennial Review of the 
Pror/mw of EduenUon in [ndbi, 1S87 ‘J2 (at page 328), is that, “ in the Noi-Ih-Wijstiu’ii Provinces Ihe percentage of 
Muhammadans among 1 he urhuTi population is higher than in any otlicr Province excropt the Punjab; this pro- 
bably is suilieieiit to account for tlui fai-t that Muhammadans form a larger proportion of the pupils in secondary 
than in primai*y schools, the former being usually opened only in towns, and the latter chi(‘lly in rural districts ; 
but the large percentage in (’olleges of all kinds seems to indieato a greater apprj'ciatioii of the value of higher 
education than is mot witli among members of this community in other ]irovinees. 'Phis is a natural conse- 
(jiKuiee of their supci'ior social stat us, being to a great extent tho deceiidants of a former ruling race, while in 
Bengal, foi‘ example, a largo pi*oportiou of the Muhammadans are tho descendants of eonvtu-ts from the aboriginal 

tribes, and tho lower classes of Hindus In tho Punjab there has been a considerablo increase in all classes 

of iiistitut ions, and tlio pere(‘nliigt‘S are mnch higher than elsewhere; but it must be remembered that Muham- 
Tuadafis form tho majority of tin* population, so that all tin* pereentages are h>wer than they should he.” J 

Tlie fact is that by far the greatest portion of the population of Tijdia consists of agriculturists a«id other 
Urban population of India, communities which are not touclnMl l)y the system of English education, 

considerod for oducational in the census of India taken in IKPI, “ we find, then, out of the 71 7, THO 
quostions- places I’cturned at tho census, oidy 2,085 classed as towns, and tlie rest nn(h‘r 

the ln‘ad of villages. Tho url)an population is in the proportion of 0 48 per ecTit. to 0002 of i‘iii*aJ. In 
Britisli territory, the proportion falls to 9 22, and in Feudatory Stat(?s it risis to 10*88 per eent.§ Again, “ the 
stage of social aggregation at which a community ceases to ho rural, and pass(‘s into the eatogoiy of urban, can 
nowhere be sharply delined. In no two countries is the line drawn on the same principle, so that comparison of 
th(‘ respective classes has to ho conlinod to tlie places the pojmlation of which is assum(‘d to ho universally a gua- 
rantee of their urban character, ami tho resjiective proportions of urban and rui-al, as a whole, have boon voted 
to b(! beyond the scope of international stutisii(5s. As regards tho smaller aggregates, the population standard is 
liable to bo as delusive as tho eonstitiitional test, for their size depends very much on tho density of tho country 
and the physical resources which dettuanine the bent of tho occupation of its inhabitants. Tho title of town 
again, is eonvoiitional in most countries, and a])plied in consideration of varying constitutional clistinciions, such as 
those of (uty and borough, in Knglaiid. In India the difficulty of classifying these small places is [Kjciiliarly felt 
in the present day, when the rapid extension of railways and other means of communieatioii brings witli it a very 
considerable amount of shifting of the trading and meclianieal communities from place to place, ft heeomes 
necessary, therefore, to adofit three general tests with reference to the smaller units of population. Firsts that of 
constitution, that is, has the place been established as a municipality, or brought under some similar regulation for 
police and sanitary [lurposes ? Sccondhf, if neither of these methods of local government has been apjilied, is the 
proportion of the trading and industrial population to the total equal to, or greater than, that of the agricultural ? 
Ill tho latter case tlm general numoi’ical standard of 5,000 inhabitants was prescribed, as experience Hho\\\s that 
taking tho whole country together, this represents about tho limit of urban preponderance ” || 

Tho proportion of tho Muhammadans in the urban populafion is the best test of their progress in English 

- , edu{jation, as English Colleges and Schools are all sifiiate in towns of larger 

of Muhamma- . , ® 

size than even the definition of urban population as above stated would coni- 

prehend, and that definition excludes agriculturists and other rural popula- 
tion to whom English education docs not apply. It is, therefore, important to 
C(msider the pixigrosB of English education among urba7i Muhammadans, and for 


Proportion 
dans in Urhati population 
boat test of progress of Eng- 
lish education among them. 
Diagram VI. explained. 


• Vide pp. 201 and 203 ante. 

f An account of* this movemont for English edacation among Hiuhammadans has already been given at pp 162~G4 ante. 

J Progress of Education in India, 18H7“92. By A. M. Nash, Esq., M.A. (1893), p, 323. 

§ General RepCrt on Cemsue of India, 189 L. By J. A. Baines, Esq. (1893), p. 42. 

|| I6. p. 42. . 
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this purpose it is* necessary to refer back to the statistics contained in the Table already friven (at pa^^c 181 ante) 
showing the proportion of Muliammadans in the urban population and in Knglisli rolletros^nid St^condary Schools 
in various Provinces in 1801-92. From tlio tigun's confained in Unit Table, the following Diagram VI. has hcen 
prepared on the same piinciples as the preceding Diagram, the pink colour ri*presenl ing the peiccntnge of the 
urban population, and the gr<*cn colour the }H‘?*een< age of Muhnnimndari students in such institutions. In othci 
w^oixla the pink colour represents the extent of the delicieiicy in the percent age of iihammadan .students with 
reference to the percentage of the M nhammadaiis in the urban population. It will thus bo si'cn tliat aeeor«li!ig to 
this test even in the North-Western Provinei*s and ()n<lh, there is a vast defieieTiey in tin* pi ivenfage of Muham- 
madan studtuils in* every class of Kngli.sli i duration, and strenuous cITorfs are .still neees.sary to bring up the |ut- 
centage of Mnhammadiin students in Knglish Dolh'ges and Selnxds t(» the level t)r tin; perei'iiLag(* of .M ulunnmadans 
in the urban ])opulati(m ef the North- West ein Provinces and Oiidh. 

In regard to the pi’ogress of Knglisli ediicatiim annmg ^Inhainniadans in t h(» Norl h- W(‘st(‘rn T’^rovinees .nid 


Sir Auckland Colvin’s views 
as to the proportionate claims 
of Muhammadans in education 
and public service in the 
N.-W. P. and Oudh. 


Poroentage of Muliamodans Dudh, .md the exi.ent of <Mnplo\ menl. in the Public Is(*rvice t(» wliicb surli t‘dn- 
xn the Crbtni popuLation of cation entitle.s tlnun, iniu'h inisapprelinision is liabit* to arise b\ lakijiglln* 
the N.-W. Provinces and peirentagc? of .Muli.-imniadans in tin* general |)o|iiilal ion of this pai t of tin* 

(ioiintry, r/:., 13*o, and ignoring their perriMil.ugr in ibr urban popii lal ion wbieli 
is no Ics.s than or nearly oi pei- cent. Upon this subjt'et the \ iew's expr-i'ssi-d b\ an riniiK nl stairsman, Si» 

Auckland (\)lvin, foianerly I’inarieial Memb(‘r ot the Supreme ('ouiicil of the V^ierroy (»f India and more naaaitlv 
rdeiitenant-l «ov(‘rnor of tlie Nnrth-\\^“st,ern Provinces and Oudh, deseuw <* to la* n‘nn‘tnl>e) ed. in I lie roii fsi- ol .i 
n'fdy to an Aldi’ess presentcal to him by the Trust ee.s of the Miiliaiiimadan Anglo-( Ira'inital Pollcee at Aligi-ali, on 
the 23rd October 1S92, In* said; — 

*• And now, before concluding, T have a word to add of a somewdiat inor<* fiersonal nature. Among other enti- 

clsins to wbieli tlui a.dni inisi ration of t lie last live \ ears Im.s been siibjt>elc.l 
lias, 1 have <»bs('rved, be^ui tin* eriticusm that it. It, as given an iiinliie iireleri'iiee 
to Mubainnmdans. That 1 liaxea vm*\ st rong feeling of regard towai-ds I lie 
.Mnliamrninlan <-ornmniiit\ , and man> friends I hope amongst t beni, I gladiv 
admit. Wt‘re it ol herw i.se, I slnmld be indin’eretij to (daims nf wbieli the 
foia-e may not. be afiparent to some wlm lead the reproach 1 la^fei' to, but wbieli I .should be \('r\ soi iw for a iiioiiumt 
to ig-noia' tiu* el.aims ef graliliide. I ba\(^ on a. eomparat i\ (d\ reemit. oeeasion expressed llie old i-_>m f i( )n under wliitdi 
I find myself to all tliosi^ .Muliammadans among whom I worked in lOgNpl, fi-om the bead of the Sl:il»‘ to (be 
liiiuible fnndionary; from those who xveia; opp(.»sed to me no b*ss tb.aii from lliosc* with v, Iios(‘ -.enlimenl I was in 
aeoni'd. I'h'om v'ery many .M nliainmadans in I bi.s eoiinl ry, too, I b.ave (brougboiit ni\ life reeei\i‘d, ,ind am iiid»‘bli*i| 
for the greatest aid and tlie most useful advie(5; though so far as (bis country is eonem ned, I m;i\ sa\ (be same of 
my friends annmg the I limln eoniiniiidly. Nor should I have lak(‘ti this oeeasnm (os.ay anWliing on llie subject, 
had the ciitiei.sm b(‘en a ]iiir(dy {lei’sonal one. Put it implies an almse tif public pal i tm.age, ami a, misuse of tin* 
means of preferment wbieli are placed in my bands by liigln*!* .aul liority, b('eaii'>e Ibeie is possibp no brdter tesi of 
pn’fercnco shown lo one or (In* othei' section of tlie eoriiriiuiiil y tlian the e\(*i-eise of llie power of jialrom-nre msIcmI 
iti the head of the administralioii. A few ligiir-es wdll llii'ow^some liglil on I he epic. | on, so far as ibis par-l leiibir 

criticism is (mneerned It may la* said that as (he Hindus in tliesi* Pi-«»\ini’es ai-e mor(> mimermis (ban 

the Miiliammadans, jireferment or disi iiietion should be g-r-anlc-d in numei i«'a] proper! ion. Pul if w e Iea\ e mil ol 
sight llie vast masses of the agrieiiltiiral population, and take into e<msidera( ion mily tim tdas^t ^ (<» \n bom, in sueli 
mattei-s, consideration is limlled, the disproport 'on alnmst w holly disa[)pear.s. 1 have refei j-ed lo I In’s ei-itieism 
because, as I have said, it is eoncerned with tlie di.seharge of my public! dulies 

To give a general view of the present (rondition of Knglisb eduealimi in Pritisli Imli.i, i( is ner*essnr v lo r-evorl 

to the statistics eoiilained in the d’able (at pai-e I7ll ur//e) ^already given, 
showing the delieieiiey in (he .Success of M u h.amu'adan.^ in all the vaia’oijs 
University Pxaminat it/us in Jh-iti.sli India in 1891-92, as compared with (he percentaL;e nf .M iihammadans in llu* 
general population, viz., 2P8. With this objeel IIh! aci^onijrany ing Diagram V’lf. has been prepared n[ion (hr* same 
princifiles as the preceding Diagrams, and with reference to the statistics of tin; abovemeiil ion(‘d Table —I he 
pink colour up to 21*8 representing the percentage of the xMuliammadans in the total population, and the green 
colour the extent of percentage which the Muharnmadan.s achieved by their sueeess in tin! various Dniversitv 
Examinations in 1891-92. In other words the pink colour shows the va.st extent of the delieieiiey .Mu hairnna<lans 
in all the various University Examinations in British India in 1891-92; audit will be ob.served that in the 
Engineering Examinations not even one Muhammadan was succe.ssful. 


Diagram VII. explained. 


♦ The Alitjiirh Institute Qaxette of 8th November, 1892, pp. 1174 and 1175. 
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CHAPTER XXXIl. 


OENERAIi SPREAD OF ENGLISH EDUCATION IN INDIA, ACCORDING TO THE 

CENSUS OK 1891. 


The object of this Chapter is to furnish tho bust available Statistical information reearilinif the ffcneral spread 
Statistics of the general English education amonf? the varion.s sections of the population of In.Iia 
spread of English Education at the jn-esent time, to enable tlnwe who are intcrcKted in the i-eligious, moml, 
in 1891. social, and political re-'eneration of India, to forai an appi-oxinialo estimate of 

the effect which their plans and schoincs are likely to have, so far as they depend ui)on a knowledge of the English 
language for their success or failure. “ Where .the task of public instruction is nnderUken by the State, tti the 
extent that it is in India, the function of a census of Literacy is to siipjilement tho cniTutit record of pixigress in 
regard to this important matter.” And accordingly tho Oeurral h’lyiort of the Census of India in 1891, contains 
various .Statistical Tabular Statements, whiith supply the requisite information, and from them the following 
Table* has been prepared 


TAIILE SHOWING LITEIIACV AND KNOWLEDGE OK THE 
THE VARIOUS CLASSES OK THE POPULATION OK 

CENSUS OF 1891. 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE AMONG 
1 N D I A, A CCOR DING TO TH K 


Population kktuknino Litkracy. 


I PeHCKNTAGK ok TlfK 

j K\gm.hii knowino 

! IN KACII GUOUrON — 

I 







o 

•S| 

Class. 

CasPI (iROCP. 

Total. 

Literates. 

Knowing 

Knglish. 

C ta 

• i 

to 2 W 

^13 2 

ea tf_ 
o .2 

H 

[ Total Literatoe 
[ the (partiei 

1 Group. 

J 

^ 1 

2 ? J 

' ^ J 1 

T. — M ilitary — Aprricultiiral 

1 1.— -At^ricultiiral ... ... I 

III, — (\ittle Breeders ami Graziers. 

IV. — b’ielil Labourers... 

V. — Forest Tribes 

1 2t,81.''..l.'r)0 
4..''>,8(;0,0fil 
ll.lHKi.tl.’iO 
8,l(!2,8.')l 
l;!,2l7,79,'i 

97S,2L!b 

LB.oir, 
ir)i,r,i)2 
5d,'U)() ; 

15,163 

31,364 

3,4(>H 

2,346 

1,071 

2 82 
5-83 
0(;5 
014 
0-20 

1-55 

2*39 

265 

1*55 

201 


Total 

103,062,913 

2,628,595 i 

53,412 

9-94 1 

I 

2-03 

’A 

O 

a 

Tj 

1 

n 1 ^ 

VT. — PriesTS 

VII. — Aseeties and Devotees 

VJ [ 1 . — Temple Servants 

IX.-- Creru'jilo^ists 

X.— Writers 

XI. — Astrologers, Ac — 

Xfl. — Ballad Reciters and Musicians 
« XI 1 1. — Singers iiml Dancers 

XIV. — Mimes 

12,8(i(),:t8(> 
2.2:1 
28.".,9H) 
4.19,:tOI! 
2, 1.’')().821. 
2(!k7I8 
.'121,(41. 
124.8U> 
27,428 

2,029,870 

120.809 

29,.'100 

2:i,!42 

.572,708 

4(i,5:32 

7,11.3 

8,2():i 

LOOT 

109,105 

1,671 

381 

2'10 

49,133 

5,247 

38 

98 

2 

20*29 

0-31 

007 

004 

9*13 

0*97 

, 001 
002 

5-37 

1-38 

130 

100 

8-58 

11-28 

0-53 

M9 

019 


Total 

19,186,452 

2,839,798 

165,918 

30-84 

6-84 

C. — Com- 
mercial. 

XV.— Traders 

XVI.— Pedlers 

XVII.— Carriers by Pack Animals ... 

10,78.‘).525 

119.7:32 

897,208 

1,658,905 

i,7o:i 

7,265 

35,484 

11 

61 

660 

*001 

214 

0*65 

0-84 

, Total 

1 11,802,465 

1,667,873 

36,556 

6-61 

2-13 


• Tho jir^t column of tho Table showing the classification, has been taken from page 
peroentagos of tho Knglish.knowing, from page 220 of tho Report, and the figures from page 


188, and tho last two columns showing the 
64-56 of the OeneraX Tables, Vol. II. 


Artizaxs and Village Menials. 


CENSUS OP ENGLISH EDUCATION IN 1881. 
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Population returning Literacy. • 


I riSRCSNTAGE OF THS 

Knqlisji-knowing 
IN EACH Group on— > 


Castb Group. 


Knowinpf 

EiigliBh. 


f XVIII.— GolHsmitliM, etc.... 

XIX.— JIarbers 
XX. — BluckHinitlis 
XXr.- Cai*peritci*s and Masons 
XX I J. — Brass and Copper Smelters... 
XXII].— Tailors 
XXIV. Grain Parcbers, &c. 

X X V. -- BeteMeaf, Ac., Sellers 
j XXVI. — Weavers and Dyers 

! XXVII,- -Wasbermen 

: XX VI II. -Cotton Cleaners... ... I 


XXJX. 


-Shej)berds and Blanket Wea- 
vers 


XXX.— Oil Prc.ssers 

XXXI. — Potters and Bri(!kmaker8 

XXXII.— G lass and Lao Workers 

XXX III. — Salt and Lime Workers 

XXXIV. — Goblsmitlis’ Refuse Cleaners . 

XXXV. — Iron Smelters and Gold 

Washers 

XXXV'L— Fishermen, Ac. 

XXXV 11. — Rice Pounders and Servants.. 
XXXVIll. — Distillers and Toddy Drawers 
XXXIX.— Bntchers ... * ... 

Xii. — Leather WuA'ers 
XLI. — Village W atchmen and Menials 
. Xliil. — Scavengers 


I,W.2I8 

:l,8()6,3i5 

2,416,717 

2,951,000 

287,701 

612,572 

I,:i94,044 

266,854 

8,290,809 

2,669,2.61 

789,527 

4,679,688 , 

i 

4,667,080 

2,999,262 

111,091 

1,407,879 

.^,278 

2I,8!)6 
8,611,672 
1 78, .360 
4,826,294 
519,688 
12,062,920 
12,279,544 
3,150,913 


145,228 

84,569 

61,180 

117,678 

24,256 

28,160 

45,845 

16,102 

251,021 

28,866 

5,068 

47,861 

140,469 

41,269 

3,618 


0 20 I 2*28 

0 57 2 17 

026 6-68 


18,211 

j 169 

003 

0-76 

100 

I ••• 

... 

... 

175 

1 

... 

0T)7 

96,657 

1,921 

0-66 

205 

2,550 

29 

001 

114 

294,670 

6,906 

0 74 

i:33 

6,292 

54 

•0 01 

1 64 

64,126 

722 

016 

M3 

76,260 

2,654 

0-44 

609 

20,468 

665 

012 

6 25 

1 

i 

1,614,486 i 

29,530 

6'49 

183 


27 
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Pebcentagk of the 



POFULATION RKTURNINU LlTKRACY. 

hJ.NGMsn- 

KNOWING 






IN EACH Group on — 






^5. 

o u, 

CtAHS. 

Oastk Ghouf. 




o 

-S 2 




'rotal. 

Literates, 

Kn«)wiiig 

Knglish. 

•S g ^ 

g- 

2‘£ 

CD a 
.ti CL 






^ o 

^ du 

3 







"S o 2 






2 .c 

o 'So 






H 

H 


XIjIIF. — Itinerant Cnindstonc Makci‘.s . 

10,427 

84 




73 

< 

1 






H 

Stf)nc Drt'sscrs 


3,:>.".8 

()4 

O'Ol 

1-80 

< 

c: 

XIjV. — llincranfc Knift! and Sword 






3 - 

(Irindci's 

12,1S<) 

l."*2 

.3 


1-97 

> 

XLVl. — Itinerant Mat aiuK^inc Makers 

.")Sd.,l27 

.3,rMi 

28 

001 

0-79 

i 

XLV n.— llunt(‘rs fiinl Kowlci-s 

73tM;t;2 

.^,7.“)2 

90 

002 

1-56 


XLVIII. — Miscclljii icons V Migrants 

:i2(;,97:i 

a.bSl 

51 

001 

1-,31 


X LIX. — Acrobats, .higglers, and Snake 







(Planners 


3,310 

143 

00.3 

4-32 


Total 

3,017,192 

20,288 

379 

008 

1*87 







it 

r 

I li, — Musalnians bearing P’orcign 


i 





TiM.'s* 

32,83 j.7.">.“> 

1,111,912 ! 

33,282 

t)19 

i 2‘91 


I IjI. — Thibclan and Ni|mli Races ... 

214.021 

12.077 

37:5 

0-07 

1 3*09 

ib 

U4 

(ill. — liurnics(‘, (/hincse, and Malay 





1 

p 

' IImccs 

7,310,377 

l,r)12,H)0 

3.100 

0’.58 

020 

^ c/ 

P w 

V'. •-> . 

H 

hlll. -Wcsteru Asialic liaces 

LI V.— Mixed Asiatic. Races 

10.S21 

48,510 

I, .583 

1(>,01'9 
2G 1 

2-98 

33*08 

l*G4 

1 1 A’.-— Indefinite 1 tnlian Tith's 

2,8'l'»>,'l't) 1 

h;9,o:{7 

6, 077 

T-24 

.3-9.5 

Ui 

Ii\M Eui'opeans, Amci’icans, Ac. ... 

it;i,ii t 

118,222 

113,217 

2 hot) 

95*79 


1 hVlI. I*]urasians 

80,000 

42,217 

38, .532 

7-l(> 

91*27 

1 

i hVlIh— hulian (diristians 


21-8, 48f) 

•1-0,449 

7 ’38 

lG-28 


' hIX. — (bwuiese and Portuguese 

28,.3()b 

4,78.3 

1,252 

0-37 

2G*18 

1 

LX. — Africans ... 

18,292 

582 

29 

OUl 

4*98 


Total 

■ 

45,522,715 

3,300,209 

253,016 

4704 

7-67 


1 

Grand Total 

i ^ 

262,328,966 1 

12,071,249 

537,811 




Tho dilTusioii \)f iDslraction through the commuiiity is appreciated more accuniiely when we have heforo U8 
Concentration of Literacy, extent to wlii.-h it pe. vadoM oacli of the sronpK of castes or races 

especially Tilnglish, in certain under which the population lias been classified in the above Table, according 
classes of the population. io the Onivml Report of the Census of 1891 {vide page 188) ; but for iho sake 

of lumvenicnt reference it will be advisabh* to fpiote here the remarks contained in that Report (pages 222 and 223), 
so far as the percentage of the English-knowing section of the population is concerned - 


♦ 'I’hitt cljifis is explained at pn|^e 207 of the Genfiral Report of the CenBUR of 1891 to include peraons denominating themaolves 
Shaikh, Pathan, Mvaiial, Sauid, Bainnrh, Turk, ami Arab, ainl it is stated that they form nearly 12 per cent., of the population. Other 
Miihamniaclans not, falling under the above title's are not therefore included in the liguro given in the Table. 

t This figure is given ns the Grand Total in the lioport of the CeiisuB of India, 1891, General Tables, Volume II, page 66. The 
totals for each ctesa have been calculatetl for this work, and their Grand Total, according to calculation, yields 262,328,911, making 
a differtmee of only 46, which is iucunsidorable. 




jPERCKNTAnK OX TOTALS OF — 

CahTR GHOL’I', oh li.M B. 

^ • 

rt 

1 . ^ .£ 

•T ■ ^ 

• 

E..2 

o 

J 

It 

r3 ^ 

1. Priests 

490 

1(5 81 

20-29 

2. 'roiiiple Servants 

0*11 

0-25 

0 07 

3. Writers ... ... | 

0 9 1 

4 7t 

9 1 3 

“4. Ilorluilists, t'k'c. 

0- 1 0 

0 'M) 

0-97 

6 'rrmlers 

411 

13 71 

(5 ()0 

0. BurtneKc 

2 79 

12 r)3 

(I 5S 

7. Parsis, I’te. ... 

0M)|. 

(• 12 

2t)H 

H. Europeans ... 

0 nij 

0 PS 

2poU 

9 I'lnrasians 

0 03 

0 3.J 

7 1(5 

In. Nafi\e ('hi'i.stitnis ... 

0-72 

2 •<)."> 

7 

11. Goanese' Cliri.«itian8 

(lol 1 

0 or> 

0 37 

Total .. j 

13-81 ' 

1 

/52-31 

76-60 
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“ Amongst tbe literates ai-e ryHii per cent, of the total laxly of Englisli-knowors, ami thcBO, in turli, form 2-39 

Proportion of tho English- litemtes in the giimp, so (hat in evorf^ 1(),006, six know that 

knowing Iiiterates. language, or one in 1,067. With lhi.s explanation, (ho figures may bn loft to 

speak for theni.selves, so far ns (ho details avo concerned, and it is worth- 
while to bring to notice hero only tho more proniinont foatnrc.s in this curious return. Kor instance, if both sexes 

bo takon Iior, .'vs in I lie tirst- sect inn of iho Tiiblo, it 

will bo soon Iliai in I J t^T'onp.s finly, are ilio litonilo as liiufli 

as K) per cent, on (fio inoludoil population. 'I’ho marginal 

oxti’aot roprodnees tlio infoianatiori ivi^ai'dinj^ tln‘So II. 

'I boy ooinpri.so ju.st nnd(‘r I t per ooni. of llio jiopulation, 

just over half tin* litorato jiojiulal ion, and nioio than 

tbrci‘-foni*ths of tho.so who can road and write Kn^dish 

It tin; oolloction h(‘ ro-i^roupod into inoro niiniile soot Ions. 

it will ho soon that iho Ib’nhnians, AVritors, ^rnnlers’ 

Native (Mii'isf ian.s, l\‘niplo Soi'vanls and ITorhalists, ttc.. 

who oon.stitute the strictly nali\e poi’t ion of tho whelo, 

Ofintaiu II per oi*nl of tho popuhition, dd of t he lit erat-o, 

and -t.) of (ho Idnicllsh-kiiowei's. I'ht* |{in‘inese and Par’sis, 

with tin* tew Arnioiiians an<l Jews, (*oiih* next, with J S 

per cont. of tho population, iH*arly lii of tin* litei’ati', and 

just. abov(‘ d.j por rout, of those who know I'nij^lish 

"<-* havo I.IiL* Kiiro[)ean and iMirasian (‘leiiundj 

wh.eh aooounts for just under o.io in a thousand of the population, l.'i in the same nuinlMU^ .if the literate, and L>s;{ 

..I Ihe Knglish-kimwing purl, of the crnmuuily. (),.(,sidc (his circle is feund lihout. 2.1 per end. of (heh.lter 

pepuhitmu, nrulsml (he seme proportion us is eontrilmle,] hy the Kuropeuus uud l-.nsl., dc, tukeu looelh.r 

It u.ll ul.so hemd.eed I ImMhe lira hmans, Writers, uud Ki.ropeuns .nonop, dise more ( hun hull of (his,.|ussof (he 

t.tera(..,uu.lthcTru<lers, Kuru.siu us, and Nufiv,- t'hristiun.s, a fifth more. As r, .gar, Is th.. itd roda.l ion of .),e 

llerhahst. ami .Vsltmloger, it shouM he e.x,da;ne.l (hal the f,a-mer is appar..nll.^ on.- of ihr I,,- 1 -ins, ra,.|,..l ,.|ass,.,s in 

KastoiMi Heno-al, to w hieh iiaid, ol the eoinitrv he is ns -i f e i mi -e i w 

1 niiiiy in IS as a .separate caste, eontnieil. '1 lie 1 imii ph; .'^c'l’vant nfroup. 

It, gain, owes Us position to the Sat, 'ini of Ma.lras a„,l Mysore, wln-re this elass is most at. 

“ We .nay now tnr.i irom the general .section of the Tahle to that uhich l.vals of n,al,-sonly. He,',. »e find that 

Literacy, e 8 peciall.v English, 10 per .-rat,, amloi. r, of lit, .rales in 

1 s (-oniiniinity. I h(‘ addition.s’ to tin* fortnei* list are tin* Devotees, (Jeiica- 
loeuVts, (inld.sinith s, nra.ss-.smith.s, Uetol-jear Scdler.s, Di.stillers, Nepali and 
7 hiibet:in tribes, and (he nii.xed rae(‘s of Ihirina, witli tho 
I ^^^I’oiij) lhatlia<l ft» be set. apart bir indefi iiite ent rii'S, eon- 
J tainiiirif a i^tuid nninher of (lie w l it iiejf castes .sm-viiiLf at 
I a. distance from their native province, ami thus enti'red 
I under .sorm* ni isi’Diisf met im| lille. M’liesi' adilil ions eiiliuv** 
j the scope ol the rolleetioii (*onsid(*ral)ly. Instt'ad of 14 
j>er cent, of the Jiopulntioii we e-et ovei* IS of the mah*s, 
with (‘t‘nt. of the literate of that sex, and 79,1 piU’ 

cent, of those who kimw' 1 'Jiie‘lish. The Lifronps in wdn’idi 
f(*njale in.slruct if»n is more |»ie\aleiit take, of eoiii'Hi;, a 
lower jilace in this .'Stateineiil than the last, d’his rcMnai k 
ap[)lies to Ihe AVriters, 'I’eniple .Servants, ! lei'hal ists, ite., 
Ihii-sis, Ac., Jbienicse, Kin-ojieaiis, iMirasiaiis, Native 
( hri.stiaii.s ami tioane.si', to ail tin* forinei* sections in 

« 

fact, (‘xcept to 1 ’)-a<lers and Hralnnans. In tlie e.“ise of 
tile foiuner. tlnu’t* is no don lit that, some of the dilTerenei* 

Is utti-ibiitable to tlio number of literate imm wlio corae 
from* Kajputana, Ae., to tlu' ceiiti-es of eommerco in 
British Ten-itory without their familte.s, but. rnoi-e to 
the ^mneral cau.se, namely, ajiathy, as in the case of 
Brahmans.” • 


among the males. 


C \STR (iian 1 *, ,{ rc . 


L 

2 . 

3. 


I’n’cHta 
Deveb’CH 

'ri'uipJo Servants 

4 . foists 

5. Wrilers 

6. nerlmlistH, Ac. 

7. Tnulers 

H. Coldftinillis ... 
brass sniitha 
ll(Mf*I*lenf Sellora 
Distillers, tte. 
'l'hih(‘ians 

13. Burmese . . 

14. Burmese, Mixed 
16. Parsis, tVc. ... 

16. Indetinite Indians 

17. Europeans ... 

18. Enrasians 

19. Native Christians 
GoanoHO Christians 


9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 


20 . 


I’fircknt vnic on totals of — 


Total 


— 

— 





• , 0) 

<v 

V 

S 

'1 1 1 S 


z, 


•1 9(5 

1(5 -98 

20 29 

(1 ,S7 

1 01 

0 31 

0 1 1 

0 23 

0 07 

01 (5 

(r20 

0 01 

0 92 

4 (Id 

9 1 3 

010 

0*34 

097 

4 1 r, 

J A 99 

• 6 (50 

0-57 

1 24 

0 2(5 

on 

0 21 

0 08 

0-n9 

n lA 

012 

1-80 

2-47 , 

0-7 1 

UU9 

niO 1 

0 07 

2 72 

12 16 ! 

0 58 

n-Ol 

Ool 1 

— 

0 04 

0-26 1 

2-9R 

Ml 

1 37 

1*2 A 

0(19 

0-81 

21 06 

003 

010 

71(5 

073 

1*67 

7-3H 

GUI 

0()4 

0*37 

18*60 

58 48 

79 46 


♦ General Report of the Census of India, 1891, by J. A. Baines, Esq., pa>?cs 222 and 223. 
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A 8 an abstract of tlie preceding Table, showing Tdteracy and knowledge of the Kiiglish laViguage among the 
Abstract of ktatisti 38 of Eng- various classes of the population of India, the following Table has been pre- 
lish Litorates. pared for convenient reference : — 


1 

i 

j Population keturning Literacy. 

1 

PKRCENTAGB of THl 
Engm.su-knowing 

IN EACH Group on— 

Ct.ASS OF ('(ROri'K. 

j 

1 

Total. 

Liloratos. 

Knowinjuf 

Kiiglkli. 

Total English-know- 
ing Literates (of 
all Groups). 

Total Literates (of 
the particular) 

Group, 

A. — Agricultural and Pastoral 

10:1,OG2,0]H 

2,028,.50r> 

53,412 

9-94 

2-03 

B. — Professional 

19,186,452 

2,830,708 

H).'i,018 

30-84 

5-84 

(b — Commor-cial 

11, 802, 

1,667,873 

35,556 

6-61 

2-13 

1). — Arti/.ans and Village Menials 

70,737,174 ! 

1,614,1.86 

29,530 

5- 19 

1-83 

E. — Vagi’ants 

3,017,102 ■ 

20,288 

379 

0-08 

1-87 

K.— Races and Indefinite Titles 

45,.V22,71.'i 1 

3,300,209 

253,016 

4704 

1 

7-07 

Total ... j 

_ i 

262,328,911 

12,071,249 

637,811 

1 

! 



In repird to Uie figuros relating to Knglisli-know ing fjilerates, as sbo\M\ in fbe prereditig Tal)les, the follosving 
Homarks on the Statistics of observations occur in tlio (ient'wl tuport the (Unisus of India of 1891, by 
English-knowing Literates. Mr. J. A, Baines, of the Indian Ci vil Service, at pugo 224: — 

“The return of those wlio know English shows a ratio of 4'4 percent, on the total literates. Wo nin.st sub- 
tract, however, llio Europeans and Eui'asiaiis from tlui account, wliicb then amounts to 3‘2 f)nly, or 1'4 in every 
Uiousand of tliu coinmunity. Erom the detailed Tahhj it will he seen lliat, excluding the Europeans, Eurasians, 
Nipalis, Afidcans, ami Parsis, the latter proportion b» the literates of tjie grouj) is achieved only in the case of the 
Jlrahmatis, Writers, and Herbalists, with the group of the indcllnite casttis. There are, it is true, four or five other 
groups that show a percentage slightly in excess of this, but they arc all chiefly rcciaiited fi*om Bengal, where this 
part of the enuTnerntion seems to have been unsatisfactory, since nowhere else do we find the Scavenger, Potter, and 
Acrobat in such exalted company. The entire number returned, as knowing English, including Europeans and 
Eurasians, was r)37,8ll, or 380,032, if the b)reign element be excluded. This, too, includes a cei taiii proportion of 
those who are not yet emanci[)ate(l from their studies, as lias been already rmnarked in tlie beginning of the Chap- 
ter. Some of the Sii])eriiiteiideiits, on the other hand, seem to think that the return includes, from excess of 
caution, only those who habitually use Englisli in their daily life, and not the ninnerous <dass that learn a certain 
amount of that langnage at school, but carry the use of it no further than the last examination before their escape 
from that stage, and eea.se to be able to read and write it after the lajisc of a few years. The censins return Reems 
to compare but fioorly with the Departmental Record in this respect, for the latter gives an average number of 
pupils studying English of 290,741 per annum during the last decaile, bcgiiniiug with 187,420, and ending with 
3rj3,r)l3. The average pmdod of study is not accurately known, but one would have expected to find at least 700,000 
or 800,000 of tno above number amongst the Kngli.sh-knowing literates. But apjiarently the study of English 
ends in a very rudimentary stage ; for with an avui-age annual attendance of nearly 337,000, studying in that lan- 
guage for the last five yoar.s, only 15,200 presented themselves for the Matriculatiou Examination at the Univer- 
sities, or 76,000 during tlio whole penod. As English is the language of instruction at the colleges affiliated to the 
latter institutions, it is presumably an important subject at the Matriculation test, if not the most important. But 
wo fiud from the^'iame returns from which the above quotations are made, that the ratio of the successful for tho 
five years in question was 47’74 in Calcutta, 26*87 in Madras, and 25-41 in Bombay. Tho other Universities need 
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I {xililihhod in ' 
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not be counted, a^thoy are, comparatively speaking, in their infancy. But at any rate the out-tuni of 2r),680 in 
five years of youths up to Matriculation standard, even with the possible successes under Vie sixfli standard clse- 
whoro, arc scarcely results that need make the census returms blush on comparison.”* 

This Chapter may be api>ropriately closed with the following extracts from tlio acm^nil Tieport of the Census 

General extent of Literacy. : 

“ The filial computation made above brings us to the fact that in India, as 
a whole, the very moderate average of 4(1 literate pcrson.s in a thousand, is not attained hy Sl .T) per cent, of the 
population, but is the result of greater prevalanco of instruction amongst the remaining ISTm. In the case of 
the males alone, the standard rises to 87 j.er J,(K)U, but it is not reached by more than IS S9 per cent, of tlie sex, 
leaving 81 T1 below it.”t 

“In tho Chapter on oecupiition, it was sliown how small a fraction lived by literature, and tliouj'li the aiiiiiial 
Condition of Literature. returns show a,, imposi.,!. array of publications, the review of the literary 

activity of tlie year, by the OHicial Itejiorf cr, is rat lier diseoiii'aging reading. 
According to this authority, a few works on Sanskrit texts, with an 0(‘,casional itrama on a lilstorieal ocenrri'nce 

, I subjoet of the day, arc all that ai-e likely to survivt* 

p I year of their birth. A good deal of this infant mor- 

ruoviNCK. I pulili.shod in .. 

I 180(M)1. : taJity, SO to Speak, seems to be atlribiitabh) to the very 

• ; JM-oportion of tho piililieations which deal willi the 

Madras ... ... ... ... 1,022 i text-books prescribial for University or seliool t‘xa.mina- 

henjjnl^ * ’** i <>»* other ephemeral woi’ks ili sigiied for tin* .same 

N.-NV. l*roviuoi*fl ... ... ... 1,107 | market. The ino.st striking eharaederistie of tin* out- 

Aflhjui? 1" !!! ' ^22 turn s(*ems to ho tin* absence of originality in sclent Hie tir 

Ih'rar ... ... ... ... 13 j imaginative works. 'I'lie list does not Axaiit \a»'i(‘ty, as 

Central l*roviiice8 ... ... ... 13 j ,„-ii i p i . ..... 

I »><* ^*0011 Iroiii the marginal statement ol siil)|eeis, 

Total ... i 6,696 j with, of coni*.so, tho qualitieatioii that, ratln*!* over a third 

_ . ai’c tran.slations Ol’ re-pul)li(‘at ions. The langiiagf* in which 

the works are issued, also, i.s a matter not di'void of iiitere.st, and it ap[)earH that in Knglisli CGO \>er(* piihlisheil, 

I with Oho in polyglot, 2,lo7in a V'ernaeiihir tongue, and 

Subject. L oi the tlirei* Oriental classical lantiuages. iJul. a 

I more favourite out-let for budding tah*nt. is found in 

journalism, of wliioli wo lind 490 expoiu'iits in tho list. 

Biography ... ... ... ... 68 The Iargc.st cii’cnlation i.s stat(*d to ho 2(.M»()0, in tho ease 

... ... 282 of one paper in lh*iigal ; about 0,000 IS tin* maMinuni in 

Uistory Had Geography ... ... ... 128 Bombay, and 5,000 in Madras. Klsowliert*, it st'oms to 

Languages ... ... .. ... 012 . 

Ljiw ... ... ... ... 71 rarely reach a thousunil. I his does not r(*pr(\senl, of 

MathematicB ... ... ... ... 158 cour.se, nearly t he number of readers, for the economical 

Bhilosophy ... ... ... ... 119 practice of private circulation, or of perusal at chea}> 

Politics * * ' ** libraries, is far mon* (‘xtemled iu India than in man) 

Koligioii ... ... ... ... 770 otln*r countries. Ibit lit hograpliy and di.sri'gai'd fortvpo- 

8cionco ... .. ... ... IIP 1-1 II * . . . 

Travels ... ... ... o graphical af)[K*aranc.(* enaoh'S an entor[)riMiig [mhlicisf, to 

fjndasscd ... .. ... . 2,110 start a local hroadsiu'ct at a very small cost, and what 

Total ... 6,695 I with tlie restrictions of career Impos'd up(m thcinsi’Ues 

_ — _ . . - ! by a solely literary caste or Ino, no country, probably, 

has more representatives than India of the. hero of the Romaic ballad : — 


Madras 

Bomliay 

Bengal 

N.-NV. Proviuoi*fl 
Burma 

AflSHlIl 

Berar 

Central Provinces 


1 i 


1 ,022 i 

... 

2,011. 1 


1 ,225 


1,107 I 

;*.! j 

UP 


22 


13 j 


13 1 

Total ... i 

6,696 i 


Subject. 

1 No. of 

PublieutiotiH. 

Art- 



80 

Biography 



58 

Drama 

... 


185 

Fiction 

«•* 


262 

Uistorv Hnd Geography ... 


128 

Languages 

... 


012 

Law 



71 

MathematicB ... 

... 


158 

Muiliciuo 



127 

Philosophy 



1 IP 

Poetry 

Polities 



072 

13 

Koligion 



770 

Scioneo 



IIP 

Travels 



6 

fjnclaascd 



2,110 


Total 


6,695 1 

1 

— _ — 
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©c/j/Aos 7(/xui TrarpojiTT;?, kul kovk KOvXia *y<ii Siv 
" \nruvf)yr]jx(i /uc StScis ^ iititjucplS ypd(f>u>. 

“ This digression from the results of the Census Las been unduly lengthened, hut \>lien so much i.s ln*arcl, a.s • 
at present, of the literate classes of India, it is just as well to define tho limilatioms of that tei’in. It may Ihus 
be judged how far the d4€yy^5 of the handful of people, to whom, under the most liberal interpretation, the 
term can he said to apply, is to he held capable of illumimitijig the thoiight.s and conditions of the va.st mass from 
whom the very education, apart from the traditions, of that close corporation, inclines them to stjuid aloof.” J 

* General Report of the Ceneue of India tn 1891, by J. A Baines, Esquire, p. 224. 

i Ib. I J Ib.y p. 226. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


KXPKOTATTONS AND VIKWS OP KMINKNT STATESMEN rtKaAliniNO THE J'OLITICAE, 
SOCIAU MOllAL, AND HEEIGIOUS EFEEOTS OE ENGLISH EDUCATION AMONG 
THE PEOPJiE OE INDIA. -OPINIONS OE THE EDUCATION COMMISSION 
OE 1882 ON THE SU EJECT. 


Tho prucoilinj^ ('Ijuptors of tliis work liavc boon devoCod to dolinoatloii of tlio facta and fij^urea connected with 
Comprohonsivo aspects of the jii'oi^ross of Kii<rlisli education in India from its earliest commencement 
tho effocta of English Educa- down to the jiresent period. What the effects of such edneatinn have been, 
tion in India. 1,1 their various asjjccts, remains to be consid(‘red. “ In every difhculty 

iliat rnei'ts us in the consideration or trealment of measures desii^ncd to further the cause of coimnercial progress 
or of political security in India, we involuntaiily recur to tho one solution of eveiy problem — nhicatiou. Is it the 
obstacle in the ay of an extended cii*culation of a pa.pt*r currimcy that puzzles tho hnanciiu* ? The remedy is 
Are we liaTnpt'reil hy a maa^ssary resti-iction of expenditure iti the matter of public works of oeneral 
utilit V, by ri'ason of tho (‘noianous drain upon the resources of the country for a military establishment w’ithout 
which it IS vain to hope that disaffection can be sufipresseil and ])olit icnl evcitement subdued? 'I’he remedy is 
(‘(hfriUion. Are we dismayed at tin* slow' ])aco with which liberal ideas make jj^ood their ad vanee against the 
obsti'uction of it^norancA*, bi^'-otry, and supiu-stition ? 'fbe remedy is f(hicnli(in. Ai-(‘ wo puzzled at tin* stran^t* 
anomaly pia'sential by a whole race, or races, preferiinLi; tin* arbiti’ary and capricious (hvspotism of native 
jrovernmenis to the ori^anized administration of British laile ? We know 1 hat it is to the schoolmaster chiefly 
we must look to aid in removing; from tlie nnmtal vision of tln^ ptsiplo tin* veil that shuts out the h^^lit. Do Nvt‘ 
ask liow.we shall raise the ai^ricult ural population of India to the status of a free community ? The answer is 
MucdlUni, Do we ask how to secure permanent and last iin^ peace, apart, of course, from t he distant dauL'cr of 
for(‘ii(ii itisasion ? Tho answer i.s tuhtrafiou. Do W’e ask how we shall lireak the fetteis of caste that hind millions 
of our fcllow-suhjects in social homhi'Lje ? The a.nsw'er is nlnnttion.. Do w(i wonder how it is that, after a (Huituiy 
and a half of intercourse, the ]>coplc of India a, rts still as far separated from us as if there were scarce the bond 
of a common nature to unite us to eai!h other ? The answer is to ho found iu the slender efforts and the slow 
proj^Tcss of t ilurdiidN." * 

Sucli bciuD; the comprehensive character of the sabjcct of Plnglish education in India its effects upon the people 
ElTccts of English Education must nece.ssarily be multifarious. T'heir various aspects may bo classified 
classiflod. under the follow iiii( lu'uds 

(1) KtTcct on UcliijidUft hflirj : {(t) among Hindus, (6) among Muhanimadaus. 

(2) fiffect oil Moral opinions and conduct. 


(Ii) MiVcct on Social manners and cnstnm.'i. 

(1) tdVcct oil Kcnnamical condilion. 

(0) KlVcct nil Volitical tlonig/il ami action. 

Whilst tlicse various aspects of Hnglish education in India are extremely interesting and of supreme impor- 
tance to the present and future welfare of the people of India under the 
JJritish rule, it cannot be denied that a proper discussion of them is fraught 
with vast and numerous ditliculties. In the abseniai of statistical information 
u])on these various heads of eiujuiry any treatment of the subjects t^an scarce- 
ly escape becoming controversial, and sefitimcnts and tendencies of the 
controversialist.^ are liable to take the place of unvarnished facts and accurate figures. In truth, accurate infor- 
mation upon these various aspeets of Knglish (Mlueation in India is not available for purposes of a historical nar- 
rative sucli as the present work is inteiuhal to bo, and tho best Course seems to bo to leave these subjects to 
essayists to discuss whet.hcr the religious, social, moral, economical and political effects of English education in 
India have been baneful or beneficial. Eor tho purpose.s of this w'ork, however, it seems sufficient to collect hero 
the various opinions of eminent Statesmen, expressed at different times, upon the general tendency and effects of 
English education on the people of India. Such opinions are not only*^ valuable for their intrinsic merits, but 
• The Adminisiration of India, By Iltudus Thomas Prichard, Vol. 11, pp. 76 «nd 76. 


Discussion of* off’oets of 
English Education liable to 
controversy ; but views of 
eminent Statesmen impor- 
tant. 



MR. grant’s political FORECAST AS TO ENGLISH EDUCATION, 1792 07. ‘Jl^ 

much historical Wh and importance is to bo attached to them as rcprcscniino tlie views of d’istinu'nish.Ml 
Statesmen who have actually taken important part in the administration of In.lia dnrin .4 various perio.ls of its 
history. And, in order to secure their views fi„.n the risk of heing nncons.-ionsly ,ni.s.vpi e.s..nted or inad,M,„atcly 
cxprc.s.scd, the best course seems to be to quote them ill their own words. Some of tlio.se opinions were written 
at a period when the policy of sprcadin(j I'ln^dish education nmoii)' the people of India luid not jet been atlirmed, 
some were expressed at the very outset of the adoption of the policy of Knolish edueatiou, uliilst others were 
expressed at various sta.^a's and periods of the last half century as the eJTeels of Mnirlish ediieation became notice- 
able amonjr the people. The chronolofrieal msler is therefore most suitable for piv.seut Ino 1 hose opinions for 1 he 
perusal of the reader, in preference to t he order in « hieh the various aspects of theelfeetsof l-:„oli.sh edueatiou 
have been classilicMl iii the prvciuliiijjf purau^rapli. 

First and foremost, therefore, are the anticipatory views of the llij-ht llon'ble Mr. f’lntrles llrant, an 

Anticipations of tho Rt. ‘'>'>"'cnt Director ol the Mast India (.'o injinny. inul a ilisi iiii^uislit'd 
Hon’ble Charles Grant as to I’arli.nincut wIdj ll<ninslie<l ilu* la(((>r part of llu* Iasi, ami tiu- 

political effects of English he},dniiintc of the present cent nry and ..f ahom an aeeoniil, has already I.een 

rri veil 111 this work^ as the author ol a jilnlaiil hropie Irvatiseoii ilu* nmral ami 
iiitelleetiial eomlitiori of the Natixes ol India,, a.ml tlie niea.iis of inipr<»virii^ it. lie wrote (lie freali.st* lad ween I In* 
years 1792 uud 1797, and in dealiii;^ with various olijeelions xvhieli had been ur^-fd against liis selitMiie of spn-ad- 
in^ Kntrli.sli odueation in India, lie went oil to deal with tho forecast of its political aspecds in tlio follow imr 
words : — t 

“ Another ohjeetion still riniialns to bo statetl, fine of an ojiposite nature to some of tlioso wliieli liave been 

Political objection to tho discussed, and in apjiearanee more forniitlaldt* than any of tlmm. lismnsli- 
spread of English Education tuent idea is ///r t/ti/n/tr WoV/i lun/hf nsnlf Jnnn Ihr n(l.>i,iinn nf ihr 
formulated. jj, ^fron_o-cst and amfile.st terms, it may he I Inis ox prcNseil • 

‘ If thr Euglish if Ihujlish ojiinions, and iiuj>ntrrinruf.s\ are iutiadnrrd in our Asinhe /hwv.s.v/r»//,v, inh, li, ugai 

for 'instance ; if Christian itg, spcrialli/y 'is cstatdishnl in that qmtrtrr: and if, together icith thrt.e chtuigrs, uniui/ Cnt/lish^ 
men e<dnnize there, will )iot the j» ople learn to desire IJntjh\h liberty and the IJnylish form of ( ito'ern meat , a sha/r in ihr 
legislation of their tool coiudeg, and Cionmissious in the army )naint<iined in that ein(utn/ :* W’l/t not tio ajinifthtiot 
become, in time, whcdly provincial, offleered by natirc'! (f India, irith(}nt attachment to tto' sovereiijn state Wtll not the 
people at length come to thinlc it a hardship to be snlferf, and to pay liibnte, to a foreign rounhy : and linally, wilt t/o g 
not east of)' that sutfect ion, and assert tfoir independrnct' 

Hefore wo proceed to oiler a, reply to this objection, it is fair to remark, tint wlioevm- sm-ionsly eidmlains if, 
cannot also entertain those wldeli may h (5 advaneerl at^ainst the jiract icaliility of the plan, or lli(‘ pn.s.silnlily of its 
suereediiig. And in like rnaniiei*, he who thinks success hopeless, can feel no real alarm for IIh‘ daiigm* wliieli an- 
other might conceive success to be eapahle of producing. I lence, tlnni^di e\ er\ man is nmpn sl icmahly eni it |(*d to 
follow the best decision of his owm judgment, yet in this (;as(‘, an opposition, increased in numhi rs by e(nd radiidfiry 
principles, would therefore be diniiuislied in argumeiitat ivc strength, since objections ineompaf ihle with each othm- 
could not both he valid. 

“ It will be firoper likewise, previously to separate and exclude from this eonijdi'x ohjiadioii Sfiini' jiarls of it, 
Colonization of Europeans 'vliieh can, with no justice, he rcekoiie«l among tlie iinagimihh* coiisri|iu>m-es of 
in India is a separate question any estimated improveiiieut in the state of our Indian siihjecls. Sm h are 
from Education. colonization of Hiiiopeaus in that country, and the giadual tiarisfer 

of Military a])pointinonts and Military power into tint hamls of provincials. These are things wliieli «lo nof depend 
on the admission of any particular religion into our territories, or its exclusion ; nor up«ni the will ol I Im people 
inhabiting tbom ; but ujion the (Jovernrnent of tbi.s country. 'Pbi'y are wholly nnm'cess.irx ; (hey would, inon/- 
humble apprehension, he most unwise ; and thi^t light which we now possess regarding our Ivistern affairs, that 
sound policy in the managemeut of them, of wbicli late yeais have I’uniished so many proofs, forhill (he admission 
of suppositious so sup(»rtluous and extravagant. 

“ With respect to colonization, the nature of our conneetion w ith that country, rmiders (hi* residence (heie of 

a certain nuinhcr of Eurojicans, fur the various lines ol public si'rviee, mces- 
sary. The admission of a further niim her as merelmnts, na\ igatm s, arl ists, 
and professional men, is useful and ini[>ortant ; Init beyond such a fair pro- 
portion as may bo rei{irisite for these dilferent lines of employ inent, and the 
prosecution of useful improvemonts and enterprizes, in wliiifh (heeni'rgy and 
skill of Europeans are usseuiial, their ingress into that country ought not to 
* Vidt page }J, ante. t Printed Parliamentary Payers relating to the Affaire of India ; General, Apporidi* J (1832), pp. 72-8k 
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be permitted, for otherwise a new race might spring up, with larger pretensions, and more untmctable than the 
Hindus. Those ^nlso aflmitted should be laid under particular restrictions ; the more considerable settlements 
should be confined to tlio sea coasts ; and the laws against the entrance of unlicensed adventurers be strictly 
enforced; for those adventurers may be of nations hostile to our interests, they will be less known, less to be 
depended on by us, more liable to fail of success in their own views, and from necessity be more likely to colonize. 
Hut in all tlie decent and liberal classes of Europeans, there is ever an aident desire to return at length to their 
native countiy ; and hardly an instance cun bo found of any person, capable from bis circumstances of following 
this course, who has deliberately chosen to make Jndia his ultimate home. The state of native society there, may, 
no doubt, contribute to form this disposition ; but the Indian climate is not congenial to the European constitution, 
and the strong endearing attachments of early days, with the rational judgment of maturer yeai*8, powerfully 
impel the natives of this happy island to their original seat.* 

“ The other ideaj^ which makes our Indian power to depend at length on provincial ofTicers and soldiers, 

Employment of Natives to pr^^ceods upon the supposition of previous unrestrained colonization, which 
Military Command unneoea- has just been shown to he needless ami inadmissible, and upon other imagined 

chatiges, into the probability of wliioh we need not now examine. For 
upon any hypothesis compatible with our retention of the country, it is not conceivable how wo should ever 
be exfKiscd to the danger here alleged, is it not among the first prerogatives of government to select its military 
servants? What inducement could possibly arise to transfer tlio delicate and important trust of Military com- 
mand from, the natives of this country to those less eonnectetl with it ? Do we act thus witli our American 
Colonies, peopled by subjects of the British race ? As we now ultimately depend not only on British officers, but 

* The folUminj? remarks, addful as a postscript to tlio first copy of this tract, and intended to apply to the subject Of the 
Company’s Chartor, then about to be renewed, it may still not bo improper to insert hero. 

“ Jiost the scope of thoso observations should be miaundiTstood, the writer be^B leave to (b'clare, that he is no advocate for any 
system of intercourso between this country and our Kustern lorriun’ics, which shall p^ivo Euro})ean8 an unlimited froodoin of entrance 
tlioro; but woubl most earnestly deprecate all schemes, of which sueli unlimited freedom should be the professed basis, or the actual, 
though unavowed consequence. There is a question concerned hero, of far greater importance than tlio merely (aunmercinl one of an 
open ora restricted trade to India; it is a question that involves iu it the welfare, both of Great Britain and of our Asiatic 
possessions 

“ 1 f tlie subjects of this country are permitted, at their pleasure, to visit those poBsessiouB as they may our American colonics though 
professedly but for the purposes of traffic, great numbers of them will settle; for mercantile transactions must entail residence, 
because it will be impossible for a Govorninent to say, that all such transactions shall be closed, and the parties be gone within a 
certain time, or to take cognizance in this manner of the conduct of every individual ; and if such a measure wore at first attempted, 
it would not continue any time. All the linos of trade and manufactures would soon bo overstocked, and then men would seek to 
fasten thernseivoa on the soil. Colonization would therefore very soon commence in India, especially in Bengal ; those whom 
uncontrolled onterprizes in commerce would oarry thither, would see a ricli soil a])prehond great scope for exertions and regard the 
natives as a subjected people, feeble, timid and contemptible ; all things would tempt them, anti many, both agents anil seamen, would 
remain. But the increase of Kuropeaiis there woubl not bo regulated by the gradual progress of colonial industry. Multitudes of the 
needy and tlio ullo allured by the fame of tliut country, ami eager to seize novel privileges, woubl flock thither at once. Britain 
woubl, in a short space, be thiuned of inhabitants, and thoSo Eastern proviucca filled with a new racc» of ail venturers, many of them 
lt)W and licentious. Being there, they must sulwist ; they woubl spread themselves throughout the country, would run into the 
Inland trade, lix thcmsolves wherever they could on the lauds,' domineer over the nativoi, harass, extrude, exasperate them, and at 
length provoke them to plots find insurrections ; they would he bold and assuming towards our own Government there ; its present 
form calculated chiefly for tlie^iatives would not be sufficiently coercive in such a new state of things, and hardly any Government 
whi<*h wt 5 coulil maintain in that quarter, woubl control swarms of Eunjpeana, thus lot loose, and animated by the spirit of adventure 
and a(T<iuiHition. Nor would the emigrations ho confined to our countrymen only. If we tolerate the practice of free colonization in 
India, peoj>lo from all the nations iu Europe would resort thither, mix with other subjects, and aggravate the mischiefs of such an 
invading system. In a certain degree, wo should have that lawless destructive scene acted over again which the Spaniards exhibited 
when they first ptjiirod into America. It was thus that the Portuguese power in the East declined. Tho iniolcrablo license of the 
roving ailventurers of that nation renderotl them odious to the natives ^pd armed tho coasts and islands of India against them, so that 
woakom'd b('for<‘, tlu'y fell an easy prey to the Dutch. And thus too, wo should ourselves be exposed, perhaps at no distant period, 
to tho danger of general convulsion and revolt in those possessions which, prudently guarded and cultivated, may, under tho favour 
of Providence, to conciliate which should be our first care, be preserved for ages, to our great advantage, and tho happiness of their 
native inhabitants. 

" Tho question now, therefore, with to these possessions, is not whether all British subjects shall have % right to trade 

thither in their own persons, but whether tho natives shall be protected from being overrun and oppressed by foreigners. A different 
cause recommends t|j;at tho intercourse with these provinces be still carried on by one national organ, like the India Company. At 
first, such a collective body was. preferred, as a bettor defence against the arbitrary and rapacious temper of tho native guvemmentB. 
Now that the codntrios are our own, snch a limited channel is also preferable, to save this nation, and our Asiatic subjects, from the 
evils which might acefue from too great a tranefasion of the people of Europe among the Hindus.” 
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on British troop^ so, in the opinion of most competent judges, an opinion which appears to be indisputably solid 
and important, ought wc to do in all time to come* • 

Among the articles unreasonably crowded into the objection now to be examiiicd/are those which 

Disaffection to foreign do- becoming, in consequence of some future supposed events and 

minion and taxation. combinations, dissatisfied at the payment of a foreign tribute, and witli 

subjection to a foreign country. Is it to bo iliougbt, that such ideas arc 
then only to have existence, or that the people have in any past time been contented under the dominion 
of strangers ? Surely not. The only point for cMmsideration here is, their comparative acciuioscence in this condi- 
tion under their present circumstances, and under those which it is assumed may licreaftor ari,so. 

“ Wc shall now enter upon the consideration of the objection itself; and the first iliings wliicli attract our 

attention here, are the foundation on which the \v|^ole of fliis objection 
re.sts, and tho principle upon which it proceeds, Tlie foundation is purr 
hypothesis^ or conjecture; and hypothesis supported by no i-eal exjiericnce 
of any case similar to the one assumed to hajipcn, nor by any just uiuilogy. 
Some general ajiprchenaion, prepossession, oiMinexamincd suspicion, suggests 
the possibility of certain events; and to this suggestion, without any satisfaction c.onccriiing the premises on 
which it is advanced, or the conclusion deduced from it, without XTgard to all Ihe otlier relations of tho 
subject in question, wo arc rc(|uircd to give our assemt. The principle of tlm ol>jecli()n, at least equally 
remai‘kable, is plainly no other than tliis, that to prevent the remojost chance of sindi conscejuenoes as the jiroposed 
improvements might jn-oduce, our Asiatic subjects must ho for over held in tho same state of igiioi-anco and error 
in which they now aro. ‘ (live them not,’ sa^^s the unstrained sense of this objection, ‘the light of triio religion, 
teach them not a better system of morals, provide no stated means for their public or firivate instruction, impart 
not to them oui* knowledge of Nature, bo not liberal to them, oven in cominunicaling the principles of our arts ; 
afford them, in a W'ord, no benefit whatever of light and improvement, lost our interest shouhl in some fill lire 
period suffer; keep thorn blind and wretched for all generation.s, lost ourauthorityshouldbosliakei^orour 
supremacy over them incur tho slightest possible risk.* Surely those wlio may have inconsiderately lent fliem- 
selvos to this objection will not, upon a clear dtdiherato view oMis principles seek to justify or to contimd for it. 
K (Uirisfian nation cannot possibly maintain or countenance such a primdplc. To do so would be virtuiilly to 
trample upon every sentiment which wo profess in religion or in morals. H w'ould be to make oursidvi'S parties 
in all the impositions of the Hralimluical system, and in effect to hold with its priests, the doctrine of Deme- 
triu.s,t ‘ by this craft, ice have our wealth.* To enlarge upon so very obvious an argument must lx; unnecessary. 

‘‘Besides the series of effects which the objection professedly supposes, certain other positions aro tacitly ' 
^ Tendency of Christian teach- comprehended in it, which next claim our notice, ft implies, lliat tho estab- 
ing favours submission and lishmout of Christianity in a connti’^^may, on tho whole, prove unfavoui’able, 
good order among tho people. favourable, than sumo other religious institution, to good (lovernment ; 

that its efficacy, may, on the whole, be inferior in securing the subordination, obedience, and attachment of 
the people, and the authority of the sovereign. Since, reason, experience, and general consent, have fully decided 
against this position, it would be superfluous and unbecoming to enter into any refutation of it. ft is certainly 
one of tho grossest misconceptions of the nature and tendency of tho religion of tho Ouspol, which is known to 
afford precepts, motives, ami encouragements to lawful submission and gooil order, infinitely moi o powt'rful and 
oflicacious than those of any other system. Its real genius is so contrary to licentiousness and anarchy that 
as wo have seen in a late memorable instance, their triumph can bo ruiso<l only upon its extinction. If wo would 
road the judgment of enlightened Kiirope upon this suhjoc.t in a single sentence, tlni reh.'brated author already 
quoted, who spent a long life in profound and certainly unbigotted investigations into the nature of different 
systems, of religion and law, may supply it. True Christians,’ says he ‘must be cili/ens thoroughly enlightened 
respecting their duties, with the greatest zeal for fulfilling them ; the more they feel 1 be obligations of religion, 
tho more must they bo sensible of what they owe to their country. The pniieiples of Christianity well engraven 
on the heart, must be infinitely stronger than tho false honour of Monarchies, tho human virtues of republics, 
and the servile fear of despotic states. ’J 


• If, upon premises very opposite to those on which tho objections we aro now anifworing aro grounded, a doubt Hhould bo started 
of tho propriety of kof^ping any people perpetually under foreign rule, this would bo to agitate a question involving tlio right of conquest, 
and tho nature of government ; but it might perhaps bo sufliciout to reply, that wo can foresee no period in which wo may not govern 
our Asiatic subjects, more happily for them than they can bo governed by themselves or any other power ; and doing this we should 
not expose them to noedloss danger from without and from within, by giving the military power into their hands, 
t Acts Chap. 19— Page 64. X L’fisprit dos Loix, Liv. XXIV. Chapter 6. 

28 
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“ The objection implies also, that rather than expose ourselves to the possibility of sufferfng future evils, 
Advantages of Cliristianity which it is assumed Christianity might ultimately introduce, we should 
do not forbode any possible forego great advantages which are confessedly within our reach. The pro- 
poUtical evUs. bability of effecting considerable improvements is not denied ; it is, on the 

contrary, supposed ; and this supposition constitutes the very ground of resistance. ‘ Though the field be spacious 
and much might bo done, attempt not to benefit either your subjects or yourselves, lest success should, at some very 
distant day, bo abused. Let us not do moral good, that political evil may not come.' Such is the language of the 
objection ; an acquiescence in the propriety of which, since the duty of aiming at those salutary meliorations has 
been sufficiently established, would imply this further notion, ‘ that the way of duty is not, on the whole, the way 
of prosperity.’ It is enough to have pointed out these exceptionable positions. 

“ But another still remains to be mentioned, which goes to the essence of the present subject. The objection 
silently assumes, ‘that in a system opposite to the one proposed in this essay, must consist our future safety and 
stability in India.’ The high importance of this ])ropoaition, not surely one of such intuitive evidence as to com- 
mand instant assent, entitles it to particular consideration ; but that consideration will bo more conveniently 
bestowed, after we have viewed the direct matter of the objection, to which wc now proceed. 

“ It alleges then, the probability of the utmost possible success from the adoption of a system of improve- 

FoBBiblepolitioalda.ngerfroin greatest possible Abase of that success. We have no design 

dififasion of English literature to exaggerate the effects or even 1.8 which are necessary to justify these largo 
soionoo and religion too remote conjectures ; but wo apprehend, that upon any reasonable estimate of them, 
for practical consideration. found to form a long series of stages, not only in the advancing, 

but also in the descending scale of human society; for no partial change in the people, either with respect to 
opinions or to numbers, seems adequate to the production of them. Let us endeavour therefore, to trace the career 
which is thus imagined, and to expand to the view, the various gradations of that ample progi'ession by which 
wo arc to bo conducted througli greatness to decline. First, the diffusion of a foreign language, of foreign opinions 
and arts, of a spirit and religion the most dissimilar to those of the natives, who are a people exceedingly numer- 
ous, and from remote antiquity peculiarly attached to their own customs and notions ; next a large increase of 
Agriculture, Manufactures, Commerce; with new wants, tastes, and luxuries; a great demand for English proiluctions 
and fashions; and a gradual separation from neighbouring nations, in whom these changes, probably misrepi'esented 
to them, would beget disgust and aversion to the converted Hindus. The objection must imply moreover, not only 
the rise of just notions of civil liberty, but that they have become deeply rooted in a country where despotism 
seems to have been in all ages and to bo still, the natural and only idea of Government ;* it must imply vigour 
and unanimity to assert this liberty ; then (before it can be abused) the possession and enjoyment of it; after this, 
a progress to licentiousness ; and lastly, the violent dissolution of their connection with their sole protector, in tho 
midst of nations become hostile to them, without a rational prospect of improving their situation, if they threw 
themselves upon the support of other European or Native powers, or of maintaining independence if they stood 
alone. 

“ To what distant age, may we not now ask, docs this immense process lead us ? If we even contract it to any 
space which an objector could urge as at all commensurate to the assumed consequences, should we still, in reason- 
ing upon such conjectural delineations, stand upon any solid foundation ? Would we act in serious and great 
concerns, even of private individual import, upon such precarious remote contingencies ? Do they not set us 
afloat upon the ocean of possibilities, where the prospect, extended so far as to become wholly indistinct, confounds 
sea and sky, and in interspersed clouds of many shapes gives fancy easily to discover formidable promontories and 
rocks ? 

“ But if we look to known realities to some of tho many and great obstacles which will stand in tho way of 

...... political revolution as is imagined, we shall bo at a loss to crivo anv 

Abolition of caste prejudices ^ ^ , . , . , , ^ ^ 

and improvement of religious * satisfactory account of the manner m which they are to be removed. 

and social feelings will be so We insist not on the difficulty of disseminating, only by just and rational 
gradual that no violent revolu- means, a new religion opposed by inveterate habits and prejudices. I'he 
tion need be apprehended. friends of that scheme, indeed, dare not speak of success, with the oonfidenee 
which the language of the objection seems to favour ; yet they are not without hope ; and they are animated by a 
conviction, that even a partial diffusion of Christiauitj, would improve the whole mass of society. But if we 
inquire, ferr instawe, into the probable period of the general abolition of Castes, which allowing it evjsr to happen, 


* The government of the Soikhs, though it have mere of an uristooratie or repnblioafn form, 
obiervation, still less the aristocratic conneotion of the Mehratta chiefs. 


I no void eioeption to this 
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must be conceive®, in the natural order of things to precede some other supposed changes, what place shall wo 
assign to it P Some point we may venture to say, not within our ken ; and beyond which, secnfs vain to stretch 
our political solicitude in so changeablo a world as this, whei-oin political prediction is so often baffled ; perhaps 
indeed, because it is so seldom connected with present duty. Supposing however, the tendency of events to ho 
towards such an abolition, we may conclude, that the pi-ogi-ess to it will he gradual. With the institution of 
Castes are blended not only religious doctrines ami legal privileges, but the whole system of Hindu manners. 
Deep rooted prejudices, combined with strong interests and imineniorinl habits, cannot reasonably be e.\pected to 
give way to sudden impressions. The entire manners and usage.s of a people do not change at once. The 
institution therefore, will not bo deprived of its power by any vi.dcnt rupture or convulsion. And cv.ui aft.u- (he 
doctrine of Castes shall have lost its religious authority, .and its tyrannic.al inllucnee in .<^ocii-ty, (.still arguing on 
the supposition that these things may hapjien), the m.annei-s which it contributerl to form, n ill, in a considciuble 
degree, and for a certain time, i-enmi 11, Among the Malabar converts to Christianity, distinctions of caste have 
not lost all their force; the habit of separation, the repulsive feelings, the seiduding reserves, which spring from 
that source, though abated, still exist in some degree perhaps analagous to the ccrctnonial prejudices of thelirst 
Christian .lews. As long .as a principle of this mature remains in Society, preventive ns it will be of an inler- 
comraunion in m.arriages ,and professions, no formidable political a.ssociation is likely to arise. Hence as the 
decline of the institution of C.astos will bo slow ami imperceptible, so the moment of its ev|)iratlon will be 
tin perceived ; sub.se(|uent observation only will discover tlnat it is pa.st : therefore neither can this change boa 
signal for now ovonfs. 

“ grand danger with which tlie ohjociion alarms us, is tliat the commiinicalion of ihv Co.^pel and of Kiij-o- 
Sproad of tho Gospel and ju-ohahly bo introductive of a popular form of go; (M-ninent 

and <ho ass(‘rtion of imh‘pondenee. Upon Avliat grounds is it infiuif'd. ilial 
these ellVets must follow in any case, especially in tlie ?iiost indikely eas(‘ 
of the Hindus? The estaldi.shnieut of Ulirist ianily in a eoiiiiljv, floes nol 
neeessai'ily bring affer it a free polilieal Uonstilul ion. Tin* early ( diri.sl iaiis 
made no attempts to ehangf^ forms of government; Iho spirit of Uio Oospel does not encourngf? even any dispo.si- 
tion wbieli iidglit lead to sueb attempts, (dirisl ianity has been long tho religion of many ])ai ls of Kurofie, and 
of various proteslard. states, where tho form of government is not ptipular. It is its peeuliar exeellonef*, and an 
argumfud. of its intoridod universality, that it may subsist under different forms of government., and in all render 


European civilization not con- 
ducive to desiring a popular 
form of Government or asser- 
tion of independonco. 


men happy, and even societies flourishing ; whereas tho Muharnnindan and Hindu Systoni.s siiv built upon Hk* 
foundation of political despotism, and adapted, in various instances, only to tho climates that gave tliiun bii*th. 
Cliristianity seeks moral good, and general hapfdiiess. It floes not, in tho jnirsiiit of these objects, erect a, ju'enliar 
political system ; it views jiolliics through the safe medium of morals, and subjects t hem to tho laws of universal 
rectitude. 

“ Nor are wo to expect, that Christianity is entirely to supersede tho effects of physical causes. Tho dehili- 

Cbristianity cannot super- nature of the climate of our Eastern territories, and its unfavourable 

aedo tho debilitating effects of influence ujxm tho human constitution, have been alieady merit ioiieil,* and 

Eastern climato. by ot hers represented in strong colours : ‘ Not wit hstanding ’ .says the cele- 

brated historian of tho Hritish Tran.saetifuis in Hindustan, ‘ the general elTeininacy of cliaraeter whicli is visible 
in all the Indians throughout the empire, the natives of Hengal are still of weaker frame, and more enervated 
disposition than those of any otlier province; bodily strength, courage, and fort itude, ar-e unknown; even tho 
labour of tho common jicople is totally void of energy; and they are of a stupidity, ;;hieh neitlmj* wi.sh(‘s, nor 
seems to he capable of extending its opei-ations into any variety of ineehaninil dexterity. All tlio.se f>f the better 
castes, who are not fixed to tho loom are bi’cd tf) the details of traflic and money, in which their patience and 

perseverance are as great as their dotestatioa of danger, and aversion to fiodily fatigue.’f Fi'oni this striking 

description ought to be excepted the Military tribes, to whom it will not properly apply, and the general features, 
we must take the bbt-rty to say, are overcharged : hut having made duo allow auees on these accounts, the ])ieture 
will certainly possess no faint resemhlarifu) of the oi'iginal. 

“ Indolence, pusillanimity, insensibility, as they proceed not wholly from physical sources, would he at lea.*! 
partially corrected by moral improvement; but the influences of a tropical sun would still be oppressive. Th 

• Chap. Ill, pp. 39, &c. 

t Part II, Pago 6th of tho History of Military Transactions, &c., by Mr. Orme, an author well entitled to the hiph rank ho hold 
in piiblio ostimation, by his generally just and comprohonsivo views of tho subjects which ho treats, the clcarncHa, accuracy, vigou 
and dignity of his narration ; but not appealed to in tho former part of this Tract in the acconut there given of tho Rtale of Sociot 
among the Hindus, from an idea that ho had not any large upportunities of intimately observing the conduct and manners of tli 
middling and lower clasaes who live remote from European intercourse. 
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Hlight structure of the human body, with its ordinary concomitants, still forming the taste to ^ vegetable diet, 
Vegetable diet aiAi absence second ardent designs, even if the mind were vigorous enough to con* 

of maritime taste among the ceive them. In the early formation of the relations and habits of domestic 
Hindus ch^k ardent which modify, in no inconsiderable degree, the Hindu character, there 

designs of independonoe. would be no material innovation. I’he nature of the country adds to the effects 

of the climate. It is unfavourable for long journeys ; and the Hindus, in general a remotely inland people, have a 
strong avoi-sioii to the sea ; even the air of it is offensive to them. They are thus depiivod of all the advantages 
which the intercourses of navigation and an acquaintance with the world at large, would procure t-o them. Nor is 
there the least pi’obability, that they will ever become maritime ; and as little likely are they to become in other 
respects, an enterprising people. More calculated for' passive suffering than for arduous attempts, they little love 
such exertions as freedom demands, and wish rather to be protected, than to have the trouble of protecting 
themselves. 


“ Where then is the rational ground for apprehending, that such a race will over become turbulent for English 

Natives of India will not liberty? A spirit of English liberty is not to be caught from a written 
become turbulent for English description of it, by distant and feeble Asiatics especially. It was not origin- 
liberty. conceived nor conveyed by a theoretical scheme. It has gi-owii in the 

succession of ages from the active exertions of the hutnan powers ; and perhaps can l)e relished only by a people 
thus prepared. Example is more likely to inspire a taste for it than report ; but the nations of Europe have 
seen that liberty and its great effects, without being led to the imitation of it ; for the French revolution proceeds 
not upon its principles; it is an eruption of atheism and anarchy. 

“The English inhabiting our settlements in India, have no share in the British Government there. Some 

are employed as servants of the Public, but no one possesses any legislative 
right. Why then should wo give to the Natives, even if they aspired to it, as 
it is unlikely that they will thus aspire, what wc properly refuse to our own 
people ? The British inhabitants would be exlrtumdy averse to sucli a parti- 
cipation. Our Government, as it is now constituted, interests Europeans in 
its su[)port, without the danger which colonization might ultimately incur, their views of establishment and of final 
comfort ceiittuMiig in the mother country. 

“ The conduct of the British American colonies has raised in some minds, confused surrnislngs and apprehen- 
sions of the possibility of similar proceedings on the part of our Indian 
provinces. I'liose alarms are easily caught by such persons, as shrink from 
the idea (d whatever might have a remote tendency to advance our Asiatic 
subjects in the scale of human beings ; conceiving (with what political truth 
may perhaps hereafter appear) that the more entiivly they continue in their 
pi'esent ignorance, superstition, and degradation, the more scciu^o is our 
dominion over them.* But never surely were appreheusions more destitute of 


Absonoo of representative 
rights for tho English inhabi- 
tants in India will prevent 
Natives from claiming such 
rights. 


Conduct of British American 
colonies furnishes no example 
for India owing to dissimi- 
larity of physical, intellectual 
and moral conditions. Natives 
will prefer British protection 
to independence. 


• Ji'rom the rniflchiof wliich has recently boon done in this country, by the diBBeminntion of pernicious pnhlications among tho lower 
people, some persons seem inclined to think, that it would ho hotter for tho national security und tranrpiility, if that chiBS of the 
community received no education. As this opimon touches very nearly tho main argument which is maintained in the present Tract, 

thowritor, though conscious that neither hia ability, nor tho limited space of a note, condo justice to tho subject, hopes ho shall bo 

pordonofl in throwing out a few observations upon it. 

S])ringing probably from much better motives than tho old exploded maxim, that ‘ ignorance is tho mother of devotion, ” it 
nevorilu'h'BS seems to .go upon a principle of a similar kind, it seems to imply, that “ ignorance is the surest source of obodiouce.” But 
it \s presumed, that neither history nor reason will justify such a jmsitioa in any sound sense, or indeed in any sense at all, unless a 
(lovernmout could ho sujiposcd to confine all the knowledge of a country to itself. Knowledge has been saiil, with apparent truth, to he 
a Hprrics of powerm The knowing have power over tho ignorant; even the pretence of knowledge, where ignorance oiily is opposed to it, 
has a similar advantage ; and knowledge, like other kinds of power, tho more exclusively it is possessed, tho more it may bo made an 
instrument of abi so. In tho dark ages, when the stock of learning and information was comparatively little, and that little was shared 
only anmng a few, tho abuses of knowledge and of pretended knowledge, and the ill conBequouccs of those abuses, were greater than 
they have been in nmre enlightened times. In our own country, what numerous and gross evils prevailed in society from these causes? 
Corrupt churchmen an«l ambitious nobles, (who had tho credit of superior intolligonco as well as tho honour of superior rank), led 
t)io common people within their respective spheres, as they pleased. Tho common people indeed, had then a spirit of implicit obedience, 
but it subjected them coutinually to tho impositions of those who assumed tho direction of them, and generally to the detriment of the 
nation at largo. H%?co tho history of this island, prior to the Reformation, exhibits a frequent succession of internal convulsions. That 
grand event introduced new light, and it was diffused among the lower orders whose instruction became thenceforth an object of 
particular care. • The conoequeoces wore, greater internal order, peace and stability j thenoo sprang enlarged industry, adventurons 
enterprises, and ell the long* succession of prosperity which this country has enjoyed. 
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solid fonndation.* There is, and there ever must be, an essential disBimilarity between the Jiwo eases. The 
Americans were, in fact, Englishmen, (with some iiiftt.sion of foreign Europeans whicli niRy have contributed to 
alienate the colonies from this country), they possessed all the energy of the European charnotor, all the lights of 
Europe; they w^ero born in a temperate climate, nursed in the largest principles of freedom; nay the seeds of 


Wo havo advanced to a hij?h degree of improvement in sciences and arts, in all tho CDnvouiencos and cnjuynnmts of civil life. 
Vast comnicrco has brought vast wealth; and wealth lias been followotl by its too iriHeparablo attrndaiit, corruption of inniituTs. 
Our old solid princifilos, wliich were tho foundaiiori of our givatuess havo boon gradually falling into (lisrcganl and nc'glcct. They 
might havo boon well CMiough in our humbler beginnings, or in a loss liberal age; but ineroa'OMl lights, greater elevation, and a 
fulness of all moans of gratification, have soomod to many to plead first for relaxation, and then for tho admission of other principles 
allowing a suitable enlargement in indiilgonces without fear. This spirit has spread through the whole mass of society. Writings 
and representations havo helped tho diffusion of it. Its effect s havo been visible on morals, and on the hnppim*ss of private life. 
Ecvorenco for religion and for government has decayed. Both havi* boon insidiously att.ackod from time to time ; and at length, as 
the more mature produoo of this spirit, some disdaining tho measured advances hitherto imvle in iinprineipling men, and eneonniged 
by tlie fatal consummation of a like career in a neighbouring country, havo openly and furioii'^ly attempted the suhversion of all 
legitimate authority, human and divine. Tin' incendiary torch and the secret mine, havo been indnstrionsly employed to destroy tho 
venora hie fabrics of our religion and our constitution. .Seditious and atheistical writings, siiprudat iv(' in the impinh'nce of their 
falsehood, have been particularly adapte«l to tho vulgar tasto ; ami obviously, bocaiise tho ignoranee of tin' viilg.ir evpo.sea t horn to 
OHsior imposition, as tho too gonoral oxampio whu*h they had long seen around them, pro-ilisposed them to ]u*ogro.ss<lvo bohiness in 
lieentiousnoRS. Then it is, that some mon sei’ing tho foundations of our political oxistimeo thus at tacked, bogiii to argue from the 
abuBQ of a thing against its u!30, and to think it w'ould bo better for tdio community, that the lower people should not ho instnn-ted 
even to read, ns by such privation they would, it is conceived, bo imiceeasiblo to infoet.ion from the press. Hut in fact, the o\ lls of 
which wo complain, originate in no small dogroo from tho ignorance that has naturally followe<I the direlicliou of right ]>riiieipleH. 
The symptoms indicate a method of cure contrary to that which is proposed. The habit is diseased ; tho disorder, too deep to l.<. 
reached externally, require.^ that (ho upplieat ion bo directed toils source. A n'tiirn to ignornuee may hasten i he dost ruction of n 
society become corrupt through refinement, but can hardly eoutrihute to restore it to soiindnesB. At our advatieed stage of improve, 
ment, it mu.'-t be vain to imagine, that any retrograde movement wo could effect in knowledge, W(Uild avail to secun' the common mitid 
from agitations and commotions. If any scheme of that kind oven sucecodod so far as to coniine knowledge again .iinong ;i smaller numher . 
it could not reach to such characters as are now zealous to loo.sen and root out all received opinions in religion and (lovernniont ; but 
they would, on tho contrary, bc^ able to do more mi.schii'f than they effect now, because the more profound were the igimranco of t he multi. 

tude, tho more seopt' would t hero be, as in 1 Ih' dark ages, for the arts and activity of wicked men to work upon their credulity. Of 
this Franco has furnisheil a recent insiance, too irieiiiorable to he ever forgotten. 

'I’he want of knowledge and princijdo among the lower classes, left them a prey to Jacobinical impostures and delusions, by which 
they were hurried at once into the atroeilii’.s of anarchy and nthei.sm 

Jt is not then by exp<).sing our comnum people, unarmed and dcfonceless, to tbo daring blasphemieH iirul sophist rii'S of the preach- 
ers of impiety and sedition, that we can liopo to keep them (piict. Our security lies, and lies only, in dilTusing good instruction and 
right principles among them. In this too, the Kn'iich revolutionists have afforded a les.son, which may suggi'st something useful to us. 
They endeavour that (he minds of tho pooplo m.ay not remain in ih.at iinfurnlslK'd state, of which tlu'y made advantage; but that the 
young especially, may be imluK'd with tho leriets .and prejudices favourable to their cause. 

It is perhaps a mislaki' to supposi', that tho common people among us, who have boon moat prone to t umult and disorder, are such 
as can read and 'write, or that the tendeiieie.s to commotion which havo appeared, aro to bo aserihed to any degree of etlucntiou 
possessed by that class, Be.sidm that one rmwh'r in a circle or in a villagn would bo sunieimit to 1 1 is.se m mate what was level to the 
vulgar understanding and acceptable to vulgar prejudie.-s, and that the lower rank.s are more affected l.y what they see or hear, Mian 
by what they reatl ; those toudcncies havo chietly nuiiufostinl themselves in large towns, ahoiinding with maniifaeturerH, or nJIo 

vagabonds de,stituto of chriracter or qualities sntlieient to procure au honest livelihood, and it is tlierefon' fair to presume, (he least 

instructed part of the, eommimUy. Tho manufacturers, generally put to work when yet ehildr.'n, often receive no edueaimn. When 
grown up, they aro, not unfrequently congregated in largo numbers, somotirnos without duo attention to d«*eoruTn ; th- v encourage each 
other in vice ; and tho gains of (heir labour onablo them to pass tho time of relaxation, in which tlu'y commonly include wliat ought 
to bo allowed'tosaerod purposes, in dissolute indulgonco. Among pooplo of this character, t here is cmnbmstil.Io mattrT already pre- 
pared for the designs of those who seek to kindle discontent and disturbance. But t ho writer of these observations }.a.l occasion, 
not long ago, to SCO a contrast to this description, in a pi^puloijs country p-arish. In that di.strict there were v<>ry^ few persons of 

sufficient age, who could not road. The people wore in general sober. «lecent, vogular in their attendance on public worsliip; and in 
tho course of twenty proeo;'ding years, one instance of the commission of a capital erinic among flomi had not occurred. Tho doctrinoM 
of Paiuo found little to work upon in such a community; tho Bible was reverenced there, and every man kept steadily witl.in his own 

*'^*'*^ But we are not loft in this case to smallor instances of individual observation. An experiment has been going on upon a largo 
scale for a long series of years, in tho sight of the whole nation, in the two countries of Ireland and Scotlaml. The <-oninion cloiises 
of the former country have unhappily boon too generally kept in ignorance to tho present day ; and aro not the consequonces most 
obvious and most serious ? How lamentably aro tho lower pooplo thoro diitinguishod by vicious, turbulent, and lawless pnxmed.ngs ^ In 
what division of the British dominions has thoro appeared so great a propensity to embrace democratic, disorganizfhg rinricplos ? And 
it is observable, that these principles, and tho barbarities of which wo hear so much, havo jircvailcd chiefly in remoter, loss enlightened 
parts of the kingdom, whilst tbo vicinities of Dublin, Cork, and other considerable places more civilised by knowledge, have been more 
orderly and quiet. Scotland, on the contrary, has been remarkable for attention to the instruction of tho lower olassoa of its inhabi- 
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republicanism were sown in the first formation of the leading colonies. They had already a pophlar government. 
They were iiuirod to wms, to hardships, and toils. The spirit of improvement animated them in a thousand 
different liiies. They were expert seamen ; their country abounded in excellent harbours ; and in their geographical 
situation, they w'ci'e (with the exception of one or two of our detached, more recently settled colonies) the sole 
civilized people in a gi'cat tract of continent, which seemed to offer to them the tempting prospect of becoming 
there the ordy political power. With all this, they w’cre near enough to our insidious enemies to bo constantly 
instigated to resistance by their arts, and effectually aided by their arms and resources. To what one of these 
many particulars, shall we discover a parallel among our Hindu subjects ? To nonti, as they now are ; and in 
various important points, no resemblanco is over to be expected. The origin, the ph3"sical character and condition, 
the intellectual, moral, and polilical state of the Hindus, have already apj)earcd, in the course of this essay, to bo 
total]}' dilTerent. On their local circumstances onl}', it remains to say, in addition to what was before intimated, 
a few words. If they were ever ‘ to exalt the spear of eiimity ’ against their ancient masters, they would do so 
almost environed b}' Hindus, wdiose faith the}' bad renounced, and to whom their upostac}' would have rendered 
them odious, (^)uld tiny trust such neighbours as allies, or resist them as enemies ? What tlieir interest would 
obvious!}' rerpiii'o them to avoid, surely wo have no right to assume that they would be so unwise as to commit. 
And if tiny called in tlio assislimco of an European power, W'ould they thus obtain independence, or only cliange 
one mastei* for another ? On all the coast of Hindustan there are but three or four good ports, and these at great 
<listances from each other; though the shore is in many places accessible to an invading force, and there are some 
tolerable harbours in the islands of tlie Hay of llengal of wliieli an enemy could take great advantage. Now, if the 
Hindus could be renovated in every otlua* particular, no assignable period can be imagined for their acquiring 
and praclising the art of navigation ; and therefore, those of them now subject to Great Britain must, in their 
supposed new circumstances, not only continue b") need the suj»p]y of many wants from that country, but always 
be exposed to the hostile approaches of the navies of Europe. By .a people so eireumstanced, it does not appear 
how' iiulepeudeneo is attainable. Tliey must, in effect, be at the mercy of the strongest maritime [)ower. Whilst 
tluu'efore, we continue to be that power, it is rather to be expected that their own interest, and the preference 
which their imitation of our manners will have given us over other Eur()[)ean nations, will jointly induce them to 
remain safe under our protection ; as those motives, on their part, will strengthen us in India against European 

iauts, uimI they liavo, in general hoen (listingiiiahed for near I wo cenUirios past by a Rjnrit of Sobriety atul order. In the mortj remote 
inaccessible parts of that country, whither, obstructed by particular causes, light penetrated more slowly, regularity and good order 
were also of later establislimont ; but tbo natives of thoso divisions misguided into excess on some occasions now long past, have since 
hei’ii as einimmt for a quiet and peaceable demeanour at home, as for standing numerously in the foremost ranks of tlioso who have bled 
for I ho interests and the lionour of this country in every quarter of the globe ; and at the present critical juncture have come con- 
H]>iouou 8 ly forward, in many bands for the support of <uir constitution and our religion, against all enemies, f«)rcign and <lomesiic. 

Indeed, if we were even to set aside the consideration of religion, and the good principles it inculcates, and to regard knowledge 
merely as pow<'r, or as an inslrumont of civilization, we might safely rest the present question iq)«)U this ground. 

The dilliisioTi of knowledge would, in the end render, n nati«m more tllsposed to check the admissitm of disorganizing principles. 
Doctrines it is admitted, while new, might make, as they often do, jiri irregular impression; Imt at length tliese irregnlaritieH would ho 
corrected by good sense ami reflection; and surely JiU*raturo, even in its lowest stages, must bo allowed to be more favourable to tbo 
production of good sense and reflection I ban ignorance. 

Lint when we take into the (piestion the influence of religion and all its salutary j)rinciple.s, certainly no one who considers their 
force and tendency can liesitato how to tlocide. ChrisLinuity was given to bo “a li<jht to theivorfd;’' ignorance is declared in the inspired 
writings to bo one of the huuling causes of the ruin of the Jewish nation, and of the vices of the Heathens. I ho ancient Pharisees 
were condemned by the Author of our religion for taking away the koy of knowdedge, that is, the use of the Scriptures from the people; 
wliich also has been eminently the sin of the Uomisli Churcli. It is, on the contrary, a stated prayer of the Church of England, that the 
people may 80 read thn Word of Cod as duly to profit by it ; and aa that word " t/iorowr/A/j/ furnitihes" those who submit to it ** for all 
•jtKid works ” so where else shall wo find such pointeil authoritative jirccopts for the due regulation, order, and pi^nco of society f 
“ Put the people in mind.to he subject to principahties and powers, and to obey Mapistrates, not only for fear of human pnnishynent, but for 
conscience sake ; k) submit to every onlinnnee of man for the Lord's sake, whether it be to the King aa supreme, or to (rovernors as sent by 
him, for so is the will of God. Prayers, arc to be made for Kings and all in authority, that we may lead a quiet arid peneeablc life, in all 
godliness and honesty. Christians are commanded “ to study to be quiet and to mind their own business, to fear God and the King, and not 
to meddle ivith those who are given to change.” 

Thoso therefore, wo would, by withholding the knowledge of letters from the vulgar, abridge the use of the Scriptures, would 
in fact aid llio views of such as wish to overthrow our Christian faith and our civil establishment. If there be any who misuse the 
doctrines of the Gospel, by teaching a wild and shallow religion, which may indeed too easily connect with political error and disorder, 
the remedy must assuredly be, in this or in any simitar case, not to leave the field entirely to mistaken guides, but more Btrenuonsly 
to opimse error byc-trutb ; and if the same zenl, the same interest, with which the emissaries of sedition have laboured, were 

universally employed on the other side, rationally and solidly to iiiculcatjs right principles and wholesome instructions, we might com- 
fortably hope, that the attempts of domestic and foreign enemies to excite internal troubles among us would end in their disappointment 
and disgrace. , 
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mvadew, and so eontribnte to maintain our naval cuperiority at homo ; which sniwriority, in the present state of 
onr Hindu subjects, .s still more necessary for the pmorration of our Eastern possessions, •«.«. it would be 
on the supposed appi«oximation of that people to the British character. 

“ It may now be fair to inquire into the propriety with which that species of doubt or ai.probonsion, which has 
DiffOTenoo between the i®®* considered, insinuates, as it docs, some moral ndation between the 
Bevolution and Amenean Revolution, and such principles as are proposed t 4 ) bo introduced 
poBSlbUitiesm India. a,no„g our Indian subjects. Is it to be supposed, that if the Americans, 

being in their physical character, their local and political cii-cumstances, the same, had professed Muhammadanism, 
or any pagan i-eligion, they would not have been at lea.st, equally prone to a i-evolution ? 1C wo had maintained in 
America, the same kind of despotic government which has prevailed in the East, where the sovereign, when despatch- 
ing a viceroy to a dmtaut province, could seldom know that he shoul.l not soon have to send an army to , -educe 
him to obedience, will it be asserteil that our autliorify would have been better or equally secured ? Hut after all 
that is said of the separation of the American colonies from Great Hritain, it is now a fact well known, that it 
did not spring from the general disposition, or the previous design of thoj.ooplo: in the possession of all the 
advantages which have been enumerated, they had not become impaticnt.for independence ; and among the reasons 
to be assigned for (he attachment which then still remained among them for this country, may certainly bo 
reckoned tlieir poHSossion of the same language and religion. 

If it be urged, that a comparison between tlie American Colonists, and the natives of our Eastei n territories, 
Comparison between the justly instituted only in considei ing the latter, not as they are at present, 

N^ivoTof IndU***^^** propose d improvements were diffused 

among them, it may be answered, that onr previous statement of the effects 
of these improvemeTits, affords matter for this comparison, so far as things contingent and unknown, can bo eoni- 
pared with things established and known; and that, it is fair, for a doiihlo reason, to state the present disparity 
between the two races of people, first to show the immense career which tlio Hindus have yet to run, even in the 
prosecution of such improvments as are attainable, and secondly to demonstrate, that in the character, situation and 
circumstances of the Americans, at the mra of their revolution, there were radical imporlant distinctions, whirh no 
improvement, on the part of the Hindus, could annihilate; or in other words, that they could never bo expected to 
arrive at the point at which the Americans then stood. 

“Indeed, those who know the country of Hindustan will probably think tliat political liberty is the last thing 
Political liberty oannot flour- likely to flourish there. Though that country has been, from causes of a 
ish among the timid submis- different nature whhdi will be hereafter noticeil, always subject to revolutions 
flive people of India and convulsions ; a revolution, the idea and act of the iiojiular mind, upon 

the principles, or leather from an abuse of the principles of civil liberty, would boas gn^at a political phenomenon 
as the world has exhibited, and on(5 of which Asia has given no example. To bring a timid submissive people, 
whom the Tartars called ^worshippers of power' up to the manliness of the European character, to elevate the feeblest 
of them, the Bengalese, to so high a point of energy, that like the American descendants of the British themselves, 
they should plan the daring project of an independent empire, seems to ho somctliing beyond what has yet been 
seen, or is reasonably to bo expected from the effects of inslitutions, civil or religions, upon nations. 

“ Having thus considered the adverse consequences held forth by the objection, it may now be proper to notice 
Spread of English oiviliza- P^-rticularly, the favourable suppositions which it contains. 'J’lie dangers 

tion will promote prosperity, fears, are the dangers of prosperity. If then, tliis firosfierity were realized, 
reciprocal commerce, and and the produce, the manufactures, and the riclics of the country were 
wealth in India. greatly increased, as according to the objection, English manners, tastes and 

wants, must also have become common, would not exports thither, and the reciprocal commerce arising from the 
change (not to reckon the imposts which merchandise, now hardly taxed at all, wonld then easily bear) bo 
proportionably augmented P For what series of years, and w’itli whart multiplying powons, may wo then conceive 
this augmentation tobd progressive ? Iiarge as the assertion may seem, perhajis the shortest term we could assign 
to it would produce an aocumiilation of commonual profits and advantages, more than tantamount to a very high 
valuation of the fee-simple of our provinces, if we could suppose a sale of them to be now mude. And it is fair 
also to admit, that if the country were finally lost, our commerce might still be necessary to it, and possibly even 
continue to increase. Such then, would be the conclusion afforded by this formidable objection, if fur the sake of 
argument wo were to allow the process described in it to go on* without resistance to its exceptionable parts. But 
we trust, we have already shewn, that it is not entitled to this concession, and that iy,hilst it holds forth evils, only 
as distant and •hypothetioal, it is obliged, os the sole ground <4 apprehon^i^, ^ ^vantage^ to he c^rta^ 

«nd proximate. 
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“ It remains now to examine one imporfcant position, already mentioned to be tacitly contained in the objection, 

* ^ X ‘that in a sy-stem, opposite to the one hero proposed, must consist our futurt) 

“What are the best means of safety and stability in India. Unwilling a.s the writer is, to enter on 
perpetuating the British Em- delicate a sub ject, and, indeed, inadequate to the due treatment of it, he feels 
pire in India P“ himself called by his argument, to make some circumspect observations upon 

it. Certainly in a political view the great question which this country has to determine respecting India is, 
‘ What are the best means of perpetuating our empire there?’* Not what sot of measures or line of policy may 
suit with the aspects of the day, or keep up the motion of the machine of G-ovemment ; but upon what general 
principles may wo best hope to make our connection with that country permanent, and, as far as wo can, indissoluble P 
Towards the detennination of this question, perhaps, it will bo well to revert to the imst hishuy of our Indian 


Provinces (or let us say to ilioseof Bengal in particular, the chief scat of our dominion) and to the character of the 
Natives of them. The English, it is true, were at first guided in their Eastern Administration, rather by nascent 
events, than by abstract principles or recorded experience ; but, however natural this may be, in the progress to 
establishment, a more extended survey of tlie course of past affairs in tlio air.piired country, witli their causes and 
consequences, may well befit the new possessors, when firmly settled in their power. It is not pm-liaps enough to 
exempt them from this review, that they follow a system of Clovei‘nment widely different from the system of their 
predecessors, and are themselves a very different people. Among their Asiatic subjects, certain gema-al properties 
which belong to human nature, and certain peculiar qualities resulting from a peculiar composition of society, 
may be expected to have a steady operatioTi, where not controlled by stronger inllueiices. If wo look back then 
to the history of Bengal for five centuries, we shall find, that except in the period when the Moghal Empire was 
in its vigour, and tlie component parts of it thereby kept iu peace with each other, that couiit.y has been the scene 
of frequent revolutions ; and we cannot fail to discover that as tlie despotism of Eastern (lovcrnment may be 
reckoned the first and remote principle of such changes, so they have immediately proceeded from two cause.s, the 
lawless spirit of ambitious adventure common among all the military tribes of llindustaii, and the nature of the 
general mass of the people inhabiting that region. 

“ The Persians and Tartars, who have poured into it from early ages, have generally been soldiers of fortune, 


MuhamTaadan conquest of 
India made by soldiers of for- 
tune. 


who brought little with them but thedr sw^ords. With these they have not 
unfrequeutly carved their way to dignity and empire. Power has been, and 
is their darling object ; nothing was scrupled by them to obtain it; the history 


of Muhammadan rule in TlinduBtau is full of treasons, assassinations, fratricides, even parricide is not unknown 
to it These Northern adventurers by their spirit and pni'suits, became in fact an aceosslon, of more active and 
stronger qualities indeed, to the military division of the people of Hindustan. The Hindus, though held to be 
Icsspi-oneto the shedding of Wood, have not however, carried their nicety far, when the prize of sovereignty ot- 
authority has been in question ; but among them, sanguinary ambition has been usually confined to the Brahmins 


and the military caste ; to the latter more. 

The military class of the Hindus, which in its institution has some of the features of a militia, forms in 

reality a great standing army of mercenaries, ready tube hired on all occasions. 
Military Hindus and Mu- usually not obliged to enter into actual service. Thus the sovereign 

hammadans of a couutrv cannot always command their assistance, whilst the existence of 

standing army or mercenaries, v -,11 x- x x r 

ready to be hired for any such a body may often render a domestic competitor, or a foreign enemy, 

spoeies of warfare, with an eye formidable to him. From this copious source, any man of enterprise, what- 


to plunder. 


ever were his views or pretensions, could always find partisans, if he had 


funds to entertain them ; the treasure of the prince has been often used by his servants, to hire men to despoU 
him also of his throne. No character has been so bad, no cause so unjust, as not to find an army to support it if 
there were money to pay them. The members of the military .caste, conceiving themselves destined by their 
creation to fight, often take up arms with the same indifference and indiscrimination as a laboui-er takes up a 
spade - insomuch that it has not been unusual to see a defeated army join the standard of the victor , upon the 
same principle which carries the labourer from one employer, with whom business runs low, to another whose 
serviM and moans ho deems more sure. The military Muhammadans (for many of the descendants of the Tartars 
who settled in Hindostan fell into the lines of civil life) are equally ready as the military Hindus to engage 
themselves in commotions, quarreU, and any species of warfare, both having always in times of confusion, an 


eyo to plunder. 

• Som. wUl be* ready to answer i " By leoiirtog to the people their r^-ligion and laws i " and In the jnst sense of the words, namely 
that no violent «ihange in Mther, contrary to the .en«» of the people, is to bo enforced. We agree to the proposition , bat whst if the 
IXion Shonld be less favoorable to our dominion then another system, end the people were indneed vdontarily to m<U» that other 
their religion') would not the .change he for onr interest f 
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“ From this tnstitntion of a military class, the wisdom of which is surely impeached by the ^noral effects 
Military dominanoy in India, 


both Hindu and Muhammadan 
has generated slavish dis- 
position of the population in 
general. 


by foreigners. Possible dan- 
gers to British Rule fbom simi- 
lar swarms of barbarous as- 
sailants. 


it has produced, the military spirit came at length to rdhido almost wholly 
in one portion of the people. And hence may, in part at least, have followed 
the ahjectnoss of the inferior tribes, composing tho main body of the nation, 
and their want of public spirit. However much they may, on different 
“^counts, have prcfeircd a Hindu to a Muhammadan Government, no instance 
18 recollected of their rising to support any Native Prince, or keep out any invailor. The whole history of tho 
Muhammadan Empires in Hindustan, as well as the traces we have of tho anterior goveniment of tho Hindus, and 
what wo see in modern days, all concur to prove the slavish disposition of that people, and their want of attach- 
ment to their rulers. 

“ Fi-om these several causes, the despotic genius of Eastern Government, tho exclusive heroiliiary allotment 

Frequent conquests of India pi-ofession to one class, and the abject character of the people, 

have proceeded the great encouragement of individuals to tho violent assump- 
tion of power, and the frequency of insurrection.^, convulsions, and revolution.s 
in that country. And the same causes tliough their operation may, by vari- 
ous circumstance.s, he occasionally su.sponded, will as long as they exist, have 
a tendency to pi-oduce the same cflFocts. Hindustan lias alternately been united under one great head, or parti- 
tioned into many states. New conquerors have, in different ages, appeared on that Continent, who increasing 
as they went on, have at length, by the vast number of their followers, ovorwholmod every thing that oppo.sed 
them. Wo now, indeed, see the empire of tho Moghals prostrate, and may bo apt to think, that, arranged as the 
politics and powers of Hindustan are, the same order of things is not likely to i*etiirn ; but it was upon tlio subver- 
sion of the Patan Empire that the Moghals rose, and may not a new adventurer, and a new horde from Tartar\ , 
establisli yet another dyna.sty ? It was perfectly in the option of Nadirahah, when ho entered Delhi as a eonfpioro?’, 
in 1739, to have dune this.* And if one of those .scourges of mankind who have so frequently desolated India, 
should again ari.so, sending his fame, and tho idea of his ‘happy destiny* before him, might not the multitudes col- 
lected in hi.s progress, poured out at length into tho remote quarter of Bengal, endanger our existence there ? Whether 
we suppose him to advance in the first flush of conquest, or after ho had given a central consolidation to his power, 
ho would bo backed by the resources of a vast inland region, by largo armies of horse, and myriads of infantry. If 
wo now figure to ourselves tlio progre.ss of his operations, it will not bring them nearer; it will bo in oj*dor that we 
may be better guarded against them. *J*he Tartars, unaccustomed to cope with our steady military gallantry and skill, 
miglii be repeatedly repulsed. Still fresh swarms of assailants might be brought forward, and season afttjr season, 
invasion be renewed. We could bring few cavalry into the field ; the numerous .S(|uadi*ons of the enemy might 
waste and exhaust tho country ; tlio landholders, from whom the revenues are tlorived, would, as is usual in Hindu- 
stan, upon the appearance of commotion, with hol<l tho payment of their rents; the prodinui of tho districts which 
the enemy might occupy, they would imniediately appropriate; and the credit of oui* Government, as indeed wc 
Civen now experience in times of exigency, would not procure us any adequate supplies. Wo should thus be 
straitened and embairassed in our resources ; suspicion.s of our stability might arise in tlic minds of our suhjcct.s, 
and among them would be a groat number of tho military caste, unemployed by us, and ready to make their 
own use of any promising occasion. Many of those subjccis, won by the splendour of new power, and the prouil 
display of an imperial standard, oi* desirous of securing an early interest, perhaps indulging new hojies from ii 
revolution, would fall away from us : others would wish for a cessation of predatory vexations, at the expenso of 
our expulsion. 

“Tho Sepoys, whose attachment to us has appeared surprising, though the cau.scs of it seem neither inex- 
plicable nor immutable, supplied tardily and perha[)s only paidially with the 
pay, of vfliich tho regular advance had before so conciliated them to our 
service ; and instead of being animated by the career ot* victory, cooped 
up in a dubious defensive warfare, might also bo tempted to listen to the 
largo offers of a daz/ding loader, in whom their ready notions of fatalism 
might easily present to them a now king of the world. In such an arduous 
crisis, wo trust that everything to be expected from bravery, fortitude and 
military science, would be performed on our part ; but must not our lasting dependence bo chiefly on British 
troops, on our maritime power, and on supplies by sea ? Witli all these, it is very easy to see how oppressive, 
how threatening, a long struggle, maintained under such circumstances, possibly by aids derived* from tho mother- 

• If ho had, we might probably have still been more merchants in India. 


Loyalty of the Sepoys 
though surprising, neither in- 
explicable nor immutable, 
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people important and aohiev- 
able by spreading English en- 
lightenment. 
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Assimilation and a common 
bond of union between the 
English and the Natives 
Necessary for permanence of 
British dominion in India. 


country, must be to us ; how much also it must shake our interests and our stability in the rest oi India. Now in 
any such state thingi^ in any case of the same nature, less extreme, what would be of more importance to UB, 
what could so effectually fortify our cause, as to have the people of our territories sincerely attached to our goverp- 
xnent ; to have established in their minds such an affectionate paiticipation in our lot, such an union with our 
interests, as should counteract the defection, defalcations, and treachery, to bo otherwise apprehended from the 
ordinary bent and practice of the Asiatic cliai*aoter ? We should thus have the service of all the resources which 
our rich Provinces contained ; wo should have the steady adherence and cooperation of the people, and in this way, 
might certainly confound and baffle even the powerful preparations of an imperial despot, to whose affairs long 
jiml spinted resistance might prove highly detrimental, by encouraging distant Provinces which he had before 
overi’un, to throw off the yoke. And how are our subjects to bo formed to a disposition thus favourable to uB, 
to be changed thus in their character, but by new principles, sentiments, and tastes, leading to new views, con- 
duct, and manners ; all which would, by one and the same effect, identify their cause with ours, and proportionably 
separate them from opposite interests ? Tt is not, we may venture to afflrm, from sucli a cliange, but in continuing 
-as we are, that we stand most exposed to the dangers of political revolution. 

“ The objection which conceives remote evils to result from a plan of improvement, does not advert to others 

which may, in the meantime, arise from causes of a different kind. We join 
with it in the desire of securing in permanence, tlie fair possession this 
country has obtained (more, it may be concluded, by the over-ruling dis- 
pensation of Providence, than by any scheme of man), but differ as to the 
means. To us it appears, that nothing promises so fair for the end proposed, 
as engaging the attachment and regard of the people, and removing those causes which have hitherto made them 
so acquiescent in every change. Jt was this passive temper, joined to ilic expectations winch many might entertain 
from the deposition of the reigning Nabob, that conti'ibutod to our easy ac<[iusition of the country ; but the same 
temper would render our hold of it loss sure in any anluous contest. At j)rescnt, we are every way different from 
the people whom we hold in subjection ; different in country, in language, in manners, in customs, in sentiments, 
and in religion ; their interest also, for the reasons mentioned in the early part of this memoir, they must conceive 
to bo different from ours. What then can bo a lion ling principle with I'cgard to all these points, Iml a principle of 
assunilation^ a common hond^ whicli shall give to both parties the reality and the conviction of mutual henoBt from, 
the connexion ? Without an uniting principle, a conjoining tie of this natiii'O, we can suppose the country to be, 
in fact, retained only by mere power ; but in the same degree that an identity of sentiments and principles would 
be established, we should exhibit a sight now in the region of Hindustan, a people actively attached, cordially 
affected to their Government, and thus anginenting its .sti*ength. In this laudable way we should become more for- 
midable to the other powers of that Continent, we should be be.st secured against foreign enemies, insurrections 
and the dangers of an hercditaiy military body ; we should have more support from the mass of the people, and in 
a word, be most effectually guarded against a revolution. 

“ Ti is remarkable, that the radical principle of the conclusion thus made, a conclusion to which an acquaintance 

with the Indian character, and the experience that progressive time has 
afforded of the effects of knowledge, particularly the divine knowledge of 
Christianity, may now easily lead an ordinary mind, directed, according to the 
judicious historian of The Ancient European Intercourse with Tndiaf the policy 
of the Grecian conqueror of that country, in securing his Eastern acquisitions. 
However different, in other respects, the circumstances of that celebrated 
personage may bo from ours, in this we agree with him, that we have an Asiatic Empire to maintain. And Dr. 
Robertson, who in acknowledging the eccentricities of that extraordinary man, gives him also the credit of profound 
political views, observes, ‘ Ho early perceived, that to render his anthcrity secure a?id permanent^ it must he eMahlished 
in the affection of the nations he had subdued^ and maintained by their arms ; and that in ordei' to acquire this 
advantage, all distinctions between the victors and the vanquished must be abolished, and his European and Asiatic 
^ subjects be incorporated, and become one people, by obeying the same laws, and by adopting the same maiiners, 
institutions, and discipline.’ It is the leading idea only of ibis policy, that is meant to be applied here ; and thut 
leading idea is plainly the principle of assimilation. It would neithei^suit us, nor our subjects, to act upon it 
universally, as Alexander pi’oposed. Wc ought not to wish, that the distinctions between the two races should 
be lost, or to aim at introducing into Asia laws framed for tliis country ; but to attach our subjects , by affoetjon, 
by interest, by wfnning them to oui* religion and. our sentiments, — this would be at once to add to their happine^St 
and to arrive at, the same object which the great conqueror had in view, that of rendering our authoiity ‘ permanent 
and secure.’ 


Policy of Alexander the 
Great in assimilating Asiatic 
subjects to the Grecian system, 
and winning their loyalty, 
should be followed by the 
English in India. 
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ment, activity and industry 
among the people of India will 
be conducive to their loyalty 
to the British rule. 


“ This pobcjf 18 recommended by some other considerations, which shall bo briefly noticed. It is snfficiently 
Kaw principles of attach- that since our fii-st appearance on the tljeatre St Indian war and 

politics, the Native powers have improved in military discipline, and that we 
now find it necessary to bring into tho field, armies proportionably larger 
than those that served to achieve our early victories. Having so intei-esting 
an evidence of the capability of tho Natives to improve, there appears no good 
reason to conclude, that their advancement in military skill may not be further progressive. It is extemely 
probable, that the beneficial effects of our civil policy will also in time force themselves upon their attention, and 
from tho cogent motive of self-interest, produce at least some imitations. All tho advances they make in the’ arts 
of war or of peace, will serve to lesson that superiority in both, by which, under tho disadvantages attaching to 
ns 08 foreigners, and with foices comparatively small, we have aoipiired an ascendency among tho powci's of 
Hindustan. Tho nearer wo approach to an o<iuality, tho more these disadvantages will be felt. Our business 
seems to be, therefore, by new i-esourcos in policy still to pi-eservo tho relative rauk in which wc have hitherto stood ; 
and what can more directly conduce to this end, than to infuse now principles of attachment, of activity, and 
industry, among the people wc govern, thus strengthening their chai-actcr, and drawing additional support from 
thorn. 

* Tho European nations have an undisputed possession of tho Indian seas, and are now so mucli connected 
Bevolutions in Europe, such Continent of India, that every material cliango wliich takes place in 

as the French, affect Indian thorn, may bo expected, in some sliapo or other, to extend its influonco 
politics. thither. It cannot be irrational, therefore, to suppose, that the astonishing 

events which have lately convulsed Europe, and are likely to produce consefinences dui able and momentous, may 
liave their bearings upon our Asiatic interests. That exorbitant ambitious power which seeks our destriudioii,. 
may aim, by different channels and instr'uirieiits, to excite (roubles and disordcr.s in our possessions, or to embroil 
us with our Indian neighbour.^. The Capo of Good Hope, the head of a Hst country, in a fine climate, and singular 
in the felicity of its position for a great emporium, whether it remain with us or fall under French influence, will 
probably, by a change already begun in its internal policy, swarm, at no distant period, with a numerous race, 
of European cliai-acter and descent, planted at tho entrance into the Indian seas ami within two months’ sail of tho 
Indian coasts. Another great colony of tho same race, in a climate e<iually favourable to tho human constitution, is 
springing np on the Eastern side of tho Indian Ocean. The appearance of many adventurers of these descriptions on the 
shores of Hindustan, as one day they may be expected to appear (a day perhaps nearer than it is possible to bring 
other apprehended improvements), can hardly fail to have some effect upon tho political affairs of that country, 
those of tho native princes, as well as our own. In all the.so, or any other supposahlo cases then, tho more closely 
we bind tho people under our rule to oui'selves, the more firmly shall we be prepared, in that quarter, against 
adverse events and combinations. 

“it may be urged by some, in ojjposition to tho .systematical improvement hero proposed, that the influence 
Knowledge of English oha- British Government and cliaracfer, especially where the intermixture 

raoter and manners will con- of Europeans is largo, will of itself gradually produce a change in the seuti- 
Oiliate the Natives. ments of our Eastern subjects. Let this position be, to a certain degree, 

admitted ; it is one interesting enough to merit some attention. 'I'he English, in tlieir obscuro commercial state, 
were little known or regarded by tlio people whom they now govern. Their elevation to power, brought into public 
display all the particulars of their character, with their manners and custom.s. These, in various instances, at first 
shocked the prejudices of the Hindus, who tlmught, with a kind of horror, of tho new masters to whom they 
bowed. But by degrees they perceived, that usages the most repugnant to their ideas, were free of that turpitude 
which they had associated with them. They found the.so foreigners superioi* to them in general powers and 
knowledge, in personal honour and humanity ;»arid at length saw the British Government assume a character of 
equity and patriotism, unknown in their preceding administrations'. These qualities, it shall bo gi’anted, have a 
tendency to conciliate in some measure, tho natives w/io aro nctir mough to obtf^rve them. Among those who live in 
onr settlements or are much connected with Europeans, long habits of intercourse have softened down repug-^ 
nancies, or blunted the sensations which our manners at first inspired ; and there is in such, an apparent, perhaps 
a real abatement of jealousy and solicitude respecting their own notions and punctilios. 

“ But in all these varying aspects of the European chaiucter, something e.s3ential to those disposed to fall into 
Indifference of Englishmen imitation of it has been absent. Men that meet together in this country 

to religion will render Natives the purposes of business, seldom enter into communication respecting the 

indifferent to every system of foundations of their faith and practice ; any serious discussion of this naturo 
religion* occurs still more rarely there. The indifference for religion which Mr. Hume 
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ascribes to the Enii^lish in general of the present age (he calls it profound indifference,) may there? pass for liberal 
toleration, or comifiaisant^forhearanco towards inferiors of another faith. Discovering in their intercourse with 
us little of the nature of the religion we profess, they will not, of course, be apt to refer the good qualities of which 
the English appear possessed, to that source ; nor will they know that tho national standard of morals formed 
from it, has an influence, even upon tho conduct of those who pay no particular regard to a religious system. If 
then any of the Hindus should, in time, feel some tendency to imitate that freedom in manners, sentiments, and 
intercourse, that latitude as to religious opinions and observances, which they see in their European masters, what 
would bo the consequence but evidently this, that they tvould he loosened from their own religiotis prejudices, not by 
the previous reception of another system in their stead, but by becoming indifferent to cvei'y system. For a transition 
from one error to another is, it must be acknowledged, more readily made, than a transition from error to truth. 

“ Error is more easily imbibed, more hardly eradicated ; truth more slowly received, more easily resigned. 

Anarohioal principles liable conceive the anarchal principles which have 

to take the place of supersti- burst forth in Europe ever to spread to India, they will be most likely to 
tious religion. I^avo their entrance. Indeed, so wonderfully contagious do they appear to 

'bo, so congenial to tho worst qualities of human nature, that it may be difficult to point out a place where they 
can find nothing to fasten upon. Societies in which much corruption and much superstition prevail, seem in 
general more liable to them, than those in which true religion anil morals arc still strongly rooted. Tho French, 
it will readily be allowed, fell into them more ro«adily than they would have embraced any scheme of personal 
reformation, or a more {jure and strictly practicjil religious system. Tho abuses of civil and religious institutions 
lead to them, and furnish tho most plausible jmetencos for them. False principles, and the fooleries of a false 
religion, even when used to support things good in themselves, as government and subordination, would ill stand 
before such arts and abilities as have lately assailed the truth. Truth only is invincible. To teach it therefore, 
is to take the surest means of excluding tho infection of licentious disorganizing sophistries. A change from 
false religion to the true, is a movement*from an exposed place to a strong fortress ; and every advance made in 
tho system of moral and religious instruction hoi‘e recommended, so far from opening the way to those loose latitn- 
dinarian notions which tend to a re3Cction of all authority, would establish rights, human and divine, upon 
their proper basis, and bind the conscience to the observance of them. 

“ To these considerations, which on tho whole may certainly ho deemed not unworthy of .attention, two other 

reflections may serve to give additional weight. First, it is to bo feared that 
the number of the lower Europeans will go on to increase in our territories ; 
fhey mix most with the Natives, and by them the worst part of our manners 
will bo exhibited. Secondhj,— ^Y tho seeurity which we have with great 
wisdom given to the land tenures of Bengal, the value of property there, and 
tho consideration arising from the possession of it, will naturally be enhanced, 
so that in process of time, the owners of large estates, hitherto little productive 
to them, may become of consequence by their wealth and possessions. Wo know 
also, that increasing prosperity tends to strengthen pride and disorderly propensities. Here again, therefore, we 
find motives for the introduction of our principles ; for if some at least, both of the higher and lower orders, may ho 
led, by European manners, to adopt now ideas of relaxation, at tho same time that new powers are put into the 
hands of the former, wo ought, in good policy and reason, to communicate to them a system which, divested of all 
bnrthensome unnecessary ceremonies, and all superstitious folly, is yet calculated to produce a purer and higher 
influence than their own, upon the general moral conduct, and all the relative duties of life. As then we have 
already been gradually led, by good sense and expediency, to introduce regulations derived from our national 
ideas and principles into the Government and management of our possessions, their advantage and our safety may 
dispose us also to wish that our religion and moral principles might obtain a fair establishment there j for if we 
can suppose that through the increasing relations between Europe and India, the common lights and manners of 
Europeans adventuring thither, should ever make a strong irapressioii. unaccompanied by the knowledge of those 
principles, which do not propagate themselves spontaneously, and are not to be implanted without culture and 
‘care, thftt change might not be favourable to our interests ; since tho present circumstances of Europe seem 
emphatically to point out, that nothing but such principles can bo depended upon, for keeping subjects in obedience 
and snhordination.” • i.... 

To these observations, the Right Honourable Mr. Charles Grant, author of the Treatise frw which Ae 
Mr arant’s Koto to preceding quotation has been given, added a N<Ae which contains interesting 

. hit Treatise.. information and may be quoted here : 

• Printed Krlisjnentery Papers relating to the Affairs of India ; General, Appendix 1 1 Public (1882), pp. 7»-84 


Increase of low class Euro- 
peans in India liable to oon- 
taminate the Natives, and 
inoreasing prosperity of land- 
lords tends to strengthen pride 
and disorderly propensities 
for which English religion and 
morals provide a remedy. 
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. These sev^tul objections and the answers to them, excepting the sixth and seventh, we.^, as to iheir substance 

Besolutions passed by the committed to writing in the latter end tlio 1792, though 

roWeot of edSn^In^a^^n T* “ ‘«8C“saion took 

17?8. * ** f®® "■ of Pi-opriotoi-s of Knst India Stock, in which almost 

, , . , , . “ ‘''® objections wore advanced, by persons with whom the writer never 

had any commun.^faon on such subjects. This was an occasion of two resolutions which the House of Commons, 
very honourably for itse f, had voted m the view of introducing the purport of them into the Act of Parliament 
then ateut to bo passed, for renewing the Charter of the East India Company. The Ito.solutions were these- 

Resolved That .t .s the opm.on of this llon.se, that it is the peculiar and bounden duty of the legislature, 
to promote, by alljud ^nd pnide,d meam the interests and happiness of the iuhabitauts of the IJrilish dominions 
m rn(ba j and that for these ends such measures ought to be adopted as may gradmiU;, tend to their advancement 
in mefiU kyiowUdgc^ and to ilwLr relujUms and moral improvnnent, 

“ ‘ Resolved, That sufllcient means of religious worship and iiistroctiou ho pi-ovided for all persons of the 
1 .^testent communmn m the service, or un.lor the p,-otec-tion of the East India Com, .any in Asia, ,, roper unuistors 
beng ft-omtsmoto toe sent out from Great Rritain for those ,.ur,.osos , and that a chaplain be maintained on 
boaid every sbip of oOO tons burthen, and upwai-ds, in the East India Company’s employ ; an<l that morever, no such 
mimsters or chajdams shall be sent out, or appointed until they first shall have bee.> np,, roved of, by the Arcl.bisbop 
of Canterbury, or tbo Bishop of London, for flio time being.* 

“ Several Proprietors of East India Stock madir a violent attack 11,1011 fliese resolutions, and tlie following is an 

Discussion of the subjoot in abstract of all the arguments or objections urged against tliem, ns they are 

East?ndl‘a S^clffn '“’y -rorence is made 
• here to tbe opinions tbero given Waiise tbey stand eonneefed with ,.art icnlnr 

names, and it is far tewn being tbo wish of tbe write-r to inti-odiice any thing that may seem to bav.> even a remote* 
tendency to personality ; but as o,iinions delivered in a ,.iiblic assembly, and afterwards made more public by the 
press, are fairly open to animadversion, so justice to tbo ,.i*eKcnt snbjiaif, renders .some notice of those now in 
question, indispensable. 

“Objkctio.vs Staikd GENHifALi.v. ‘That sending Mia.sionarios into our Eastern territories, is the most wild, 

Objections urged in thedis- extravagant, ex, tensive, niijnstiflahle i.roject, llial, ever Mas suggested by 
cussion. the most visionary speenlator. That the ,)rinei,.le is ohnoxions, "impolitie, 

unnecessary, full of mischief, daaigerous, useless, unlimited.* 

“ Spkoifiu Aroumrnts, First Class. ‘ The plan would bo daiigorous aud iiiipolilic; it vNoiild anV(!t Ibo peace and 

Arguments employed in the ultimate security of our possessions. It tends to ondangcr and injure oiir 
controversy. affairs there most fatally, it would dllior produce disturbances, or bring tbo 

Christian religion into contempt. Holding one faith oj- religion, is tbe most strong common (‘ause with mankind, 
and the moment that took place in India there would be an end of British siijiremacy. 

‘ That the principle of proselyting was imjiolitic. ami was, or f>ught to he exploded, in .so enlightened a perioil 
as tbe eighteenth century.’ 

‘ That it would bo a most serious and fatal di.saster, if natives of cliaiaetej*,^ even a liuiidreil thoiisajid of 
them, were converted to Christianity.’ 

‘ That the establishment of seminaries and colleges in Amenexa, was one of the most etfieient causes of the 
loss of that country. That suffering young clergymen (who are usually of pleasurable liabits), to overrun tho 
interior of India would be dangerous, and prove ultimately destructive to the Company’s infejcst.’ 


• It will bo romoTTiborod, that these are cliicfly Idolaters^, fiometliinj? of wliosi* cluirarfor nnd worship wo Imvf nircady soon. With 
whatever indilToreuce idolatry may bo viewed, and however venial it may be aeeonnted in these limes, even by persons born in Christian 
countries, it is a crime against which the displeasure bf tho Jioly and Irno (Jod, tJie sinereign UMd unerring jiidgj of tho finalities of 
actions, is expressed with peculiar indignation, eontempl, and abhorrence Ihnaiglioiit thjit revelation whieli lie liath vouchsafed to us • 
and it is therein shewn td have often brought on, by its nature and effects, llie misery ami ruin of individimls and of nations. 

Even the wiser men of ancient Pagan Europe, between the superstition of wliich, and tho idolatry of Die Hindus an identity lia^ 
been proved (by Sir William Jones, in the Asiatic Transact ions, Vol . I), saw Jiml eompluinod of the evils of th(*ir fKipular system of 
religion. Cicero brings in an Epicurean philosopher arraigning that system in severe terms. “ 'I’lm im)st absurd tilings,” observes ho 
“ are said by the poets, things which are noxious even by the agreeable style in whieli tliey are conveyed ; for they,have introduced Gods 
mad with anger, inflamed with lust and liave presented to our view their wars, battles, lightings, wounds ; their Inured, differences, striv- 

* IngB} their births, deaths, complaints, lamentations, their lusts, exceeding in every kind of intemperance} Iheir^idulieries, fetters their 
« lying with mankind, and mortals begotten of immortal gods.” (Do Nat. Deor. Lib. 1. § 16). And again, in tho person of a Stoic ho 

• thus reprobates tbe same system. “ The introduction of feigned gods, has begotten false opinions, and turbulent errors and supersti- 
tions, no better than old wives* fables for tho figures of the gods, their ages, dress and ornaments are sot forth, their alliances, marriages, 
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“ Second Class, ‘ The scheme would be unsuccessful. It is extravagant to hope for the conversibn of the natives* 
They are invincibly attao^jed to their own castes ; their prejudices, manners and habits are all agaiust a change.’ 

* It is vain to attempt to overcome prejudices fixed by the practice of ages far exceeding the time in which 
Britons had any idea of religion at all. The attempt is, in these views, idle, absurd and impracticable.’ 

‘ Only the dregs of the people can be converted ; they will pretend conversion, and disgrace Christianity.’ 

‘ The higher and more respectable natives are people of the purest morality, and strictest virtue * (this was said 
only by one speaker who know little of India). 

‘ The services of religion are devoutly performed in the Company’s settlements and ships, either by clergymen 
or laymen, and their ecclesiastical establishments are sufficient.* 

“ Third Class. * The sche7ne would be expensive. The expense would bo enormous, intolerable ; one, two, or 
three hundred thousand pounds.* 

“ Fourth Class. ‘ The scheme would be unlimited in respect of the numbers and qualifications of the missionaries.* 

‘‘All these objections will be found already answered in the text, A few brief remarks upon them may 

The objections and argu- how^ever be pi-oper, and will be sufficient here, 
ments answered. 

“ lfi^—Tho objections urged in general terms are merely declamatory. They ai*e accompanied by no reasonings 
or elucidations. But the principle which they censure as the most wild, extravagant, unjustifiable, mischievous, 
dangerous, useless, impolitic that ever was suggested by the most visionary speculator, is the principle of the 
Qospel itself. 

“ The Qospel was propagated by missionaries ; missionaries planted it in the different countries of Europe, 
almost all those countries have, in imitation of the same practice, sent missionaries into infidel parts, and how is it 
possible for men to communicate it otherwise ? In this kingdom, two Societies are established by royal charter 
for propagJiting the Gospel in Heathen lands, and there is a third Society of long standing, employed in the same 
object which enrolls among its members, many of the most eminent persons of the nation. So much for the 
antiquity, authority, and general acknowledgment of this principle which is treated as if nothing like it had over 
been heard of before. 

“ ‘2nd. — It is obvious, that the first and second classes of specific objections, militate against each other. Since 
the scheme proposes only a pacific exposition of Christian truths, it cannot bo both dangerous and unsuccessful. 
The danger is avowedly founded mainly, if not wholly, on the supposition of success. If success therefore is not to 
be hoped for, where is the danger ? And again if the scheme really threatens so much danger what becomes of 
the argument against success ? 

“These contradictory objections cannot both bo just. The same speaker, however, who is reported to have 
‘ thanked God * that the conversion of the natives would bo a matter of impracticability y strenuously opposed the 
scheme on this ground, that the moment they and wo came to hold one faith there would bo an end of our supre- 
macy in the East ; but if ho thought it impracticable to convert them to our faith, with what reason could he urge 
the danger which would follow from such conversion as a serious and alarming objection ? When the cause does 
not exist y neither can that which can only flow from it as its effect. 

“ 3rd. — The principle of not communicating to the Hindus the Christian religiony lest this should in the end destroy 
our Government over themy is liowever here fairly acknowledged and argued upon. The establishment of seminaries 
and colleges in our AmericEili Colonies, is in the same spirit adverted to in a way of warning, as if Christianity had 
produced the revolution there, when in fact they were men of infidel opinions who planned both the American and 
French Revolutions. 

“ The reason assigned in justification of this precautionary principle also deserves attention, ‘ because holding 
one religion is the most strong common cause with mankind.* If the proposal had been that the English should 
become converts f o Hinduism, this argument might have boon well p'lacod ; but applied to the present scheme, it can 
only operate in favour of it. 

“4th. — It is curious to find it alleged, among the arguments against the proposed clauses, that some of the 
^Hindus wore too good, and others too bad to be convei*ted. 

affinities and all are reduced to the similitade of human imbecility. They arc brought in as men disturbed by passion ; we hear of 

their lusts, sickness^ anger j yea as fables tell us the gods have not wanted wars and battles These things are said and bdwved 

most BOttishly and a^ full of extreme vanity and futility.” (Ibid. Lib. II. § 28). 

To these base godj, however, temples were erected, and divine hononis paid. They had their costly trains of priests, aervioee, 
aaoriftcoB, festivals and games. Some of their rites were atrociously cruel, others infamous for debauchery, prostitution and the mokt 
iinbxidled excesses. Hence corruption was diffused among the people, the moral system, even of the philosophers, was very dofooiive 
sad their allowed praoiioes, in some respeots abominable. 
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“ This was advanced by only one gentleman, little acquainted with India, whose speech happening by a com- 
SwartB’s Vindication of mon newspaper to reach the Rev. Mr. Swartz, ah-eady n<dieed as long a Mis- 
8 O ary effort sionary of distinguished reputation in the Tanjorc and Tricliinopoly districts, 

produced from him a vindication of the conduct and effects of the Mission in which he is concerned. A vindica- 
tion fmmed indeed in modest and simple terms, suitable to the character of the writer, but highly honourable to 
the cause of Missions, and though ho intended it not to his own. This piece, too good to bo concealed, has been 
pnnted in the Transactions of the English Society for IVomot.ing Christian Knowledge, and a copy of it is given in 
i:he Appendix. 

Tlie assei'tion of the same speaker, tliat the higher iiativc.s of India are people of tlie purest moi“ality and 

• Novelty of the assertion that " '‘'‘"S':''*'’'-""';- "* -d 

the higher Natives have pure ^ scheme no man is too good or too bad for the 

morality and strict virtue- bcnelHs it pro])ose.s ; and tlun e i.s a vovy laige cbis.s between the best and the 

worst, of whom tlie speaker took no notice. His othtn* assertion, that the cere- 
monies of religion, or the service of the Common-prayer Jlook, Averc Avith great doeern^y and devotion regularly 
performed by laymen on board the Company’s ships, and on land, in places Avhere there happened to he no clergy- 
lAian, is a topic for ridicule, if the subject Avero not of so serious a kind ; the reverse of this assertion being so 
notorious. And is there no use for a minister of religion, but to perform a eeiemony, or to read n 
" ince a week ? 

“ bth. 


form of prayer 


ness of the scheme of Educa- 
tion unwarranted. 


-The objections urged on the ground of the anZiiui/cd expense of the scheme, the unliuiih'd numbers 
Objection as to expensive- that would be sent, their improprr character, and iheir roving 

through the countnj, all go upon assumptions not only unwarranted hut eontm- 
dicted by the teiioi* of the clauses themselves, and in opposition to (he dictates 
of common sense. The llirecbn's of the Company were themselves lo lx* entrusted with tin? (‘xecution of the 
scheme ; they Avere to judge of the number of Missionaries sufficient ; they were to regulate the expense. Was it 
conceivable that they avouUI have gone in either article to a length burthensome </r dangerous to the Company ? Was 
it conceivable that they Avould have suffci'od Missionaries to vamhle, at their })leasuro, through the country, if tlie 
Missionaries sent should have been men so disposed ? But can it be imagined, that the friends of the sidienie and the 
respectable authorities whose testimonials Averc to i*eiidcr the Missionaries receivable by the Company (not to 
force them into their employ), would have had so little regard to the success of their own object, as to select per- 
sons the least likely to promote it V In fact, the danger Avas of another kind ; so much was left in the discretion of 
the Directors that if they should have had the disposition, they might also have possessed (he powoj* very materially 
to tliAvart tho prosecution of the scheme. And as to the real number and exjxmse of Missionaries at first, tho 
former, if proper persons should have been found, would perhaps have been thirty, and the annual (diarge of their 
establishment, including dwellings, probably about fourteen thousand pounds. 

Upon the Avholc of this discussion it appears to have been undertaken with a vehement determination 
Opposition to Christianizing against the principle of mtroducing Christianity among our Asiatic subjects ; 
India unjustifiable. but Avithout much previous consid(*ration or a large acquaintance with its 

bearings and relations, still less Avith a dispassionate temper of iiiiiul for arguments subversive of each other 
assertions palpably erroneous, assumptions clearly unwarrantable, were pressed into the opposition ; tho (picstion 
was argued chiefly upon a partial Adew of supposed political expediency and (he supreme importance, authority, 
Sind command, of Christianity, were left out of sight. 

“ It ought to be remarked, upon the second of the two resolutions passed in the House of Commons, that tho 
mainteiiauco of a Chaplain on hoard every ship of considerable si/A*, employed in the long navigation to and from 
India, Avas the early spontaneous practice of the Cv)iripany, and enjoined to them in the Charters of King William 
and Queen Anne, the clauses of which, respciiting this point, tho said resolution did no more than revive.”* 

Such then was the state of public opinion in England upon tho subject of introducing Erf^lish Education in 
Sir Charles 'Trevelyan’s India towards tho end of the last century. Next in point of time and im- 

views on the education of the portance are tho views expressed by Sir Charles TrcA'clyanf in a Treatise 

people of India, 1888. which he wrote ” On the Kduraliou of the /Vnp/r of Jndin^' in 1838, and from 

it the following extracts may bo <i noted 

* printed Parliamentary Papers relating to the Affairs of India; General^ Appendix I, Public (1832), jip. Kote, 

t A distinguished Member of the Indiiui Civil Service who after having served us Assislaut Resident at D/hi, hold an important 
o81oe in thfB Secretariat of the Government of India, and married a sister of Lord Macaulay. He subsequently Imid uti important office in 
.Etflgllkpd^and afterwards bccamo a Member of the Supreme Council in India, and finally was h>r some time Govenior of tho Presidency 
of Kadras. Ho lived to a good old age in retirement, and died not many years ago, leaving a son, Sir George Trevelyan, a distingniahed 
Member of Parliament. 
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“ Many circumstances indicate that the time has arrived for taking up the question of Indian National 
Opportuneness of introducing instruction in a way in which it has never yet been taken up. Obstacles^ 
English Education in India which formerly prevented the Government from taking decisive steps, have 

disappeared : unexpected facilities have come to light. The mind of India 
has taken n new spring. Substitutes are required to fill up the void created by the passing away of antiquated 
systems. The people want instruction : the Government wants well-educated servants to fill the responsible 
situations which have been opened to the natives. Every thing concurs to prove that this important subject 
ought no longer to bo regarded only as an amusement for the leisure hours of benevolent persons. It must now 
be taken up as a great public question, with that seriousness and resolution to make the necessary sacrifices which 
the interests at stake require.”* 

Then after stating various reasons, tending to show the necessity for spreading English Education in India, 
Natives ready to co operate goes on to say: — “Thef most decisive proof that the time has arrived 
with Goveroment in English for taking up the subject of national education is, that all classes of the 
Education. community are now ready to co-operate with the Government. A few year.** 

ago the education of the natives was regarded by the Europeans either with aversion or contempt, as they 
happened to consider it ns a dangerous interference with native prejudice, or as a chimerical undertaking 
unworthy of a man of sense. Now there are few stations at which there are not one or more European officers, 
who would be glad of an opportunity of aiding the Committee in the prosecution of its plans. The discussions 
which took place botwoen the advocates of the rival systems, by strongly dmwing attention to tho question, and, 
in a manner, forcing people to an examination of it, greatly contributed to this result. All are now more or les.'i 
interested and well informed on tho subject ; and what is of still more importance, all are of one mind about it, 
and have a settled and well understood plan to pursue. Whatever differences of opinion may linger among 
retired Indians in England, there are none now in India ; or, at least, the adherents of the old system form such 
an exceedingly small minority, that it is unnecessary to mention them when speaking of the general sense of the 
European community. 

Tho missionaries, taking advantage of the prevailing feeling, have established numerous excellent semi- 
Efforts of the Missionaries naries, at which many thousand native youth arc receiving a sound, and in 

to spread English Education. some cases, a liberal English Education. English, Scotch, Americans, and 

Germans, concur in availing themselves of the English language as a powerful instrument of native improvement. 
English priests, lately sent from Romo to take charge of the Roman Catholic Christians of Portuguese and 
native descent, have had recourse to the same means for enlightening their numerous and degraded flocks. The 
Portuguese language (another instance of tho confusion of tongue.s which basso long distracted and dissipated 
the mind of India) has been discarded from the churches and schools : and the English Liturgy has been inti-oduced, 
and large English seminaries have hoen established. There are also institutions at which the youth of Englisli 
and of mixed English and native descent receive as good a scientific and literary education as is consistent with 
the early pci iod at which they enter into active life. Most of our school-mastei's have been drawn from this class ; 
and, as they possess the trustworthiness and a great degree of the energy of the European character, combined 
with an Intimate acquaintance with tho native habits and language, they are no mean auxiliari(.*s in the cau.se of 
native education. J 

“ This harmony of effort, however, would be of little avail if it were not founded on a real desire on the part 
Real desire of Natives to of the natives themselves to obtain tho benefit of European instruction, 
obtain English Education. The curiosity of tho people is thoroughly imsed, and the passion for English 

knowledge has penetrated tho most obscure, and extended to tho most remote parts of India. The steam boats, 
passing up and down the Ganges, are boarded by native boys, begging not for money, but for books. § The 

• Trovolyan, On ^hc Education of the Peo^ple of India (1838) ; pp. 143, V44. ' 

t 16., pp. 

J Tho institutions which have rendered most service in this way are, the Vorulam Academy, tho Parental Academic Institution, 
l^he High School, and tho Military Orplian Asylum. Similar assistance may now be e.xpectcd from tho noble foundation of General 
Martin, and a large Proprietory School wliich has lately been established in tho Himalaya Mountains. 

§ Some geutlcmeu coming to Calcutta were astoiiishod at tho eagomesB with which they were proBsed for books by a troop of 
boys, who boarded tl|o steamer from an obscure place, called Comeroally. A Plato was lying on the table, and one of the party 
asked a boy whether Ijliat would servo his purpose. ‘ Oh ! yes,* he exclaimed, * give me any book ; all I want is a book.* The gentleman 
at lost hit upon tho ox\pdient of cutting tip an old Quarterly Revieuc, and distributing the articles among them. In tho evening, 
when some of tho party went ashore, tho boys of the town flocked round them, expressing their regret that there was no English 
School in the place, and saying that they hoped that the Governor-General, to whom they had made an application on tho subject 
when he passed on his way up the country, would establish one. 
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chiefs of the Punjab, a country which had never been subdued by the British arms, made so many applications 
to the Political Agent on the frontier to procure an English Education for their children, Jhat tli® Qovoniinent has 
found it necessary to attach a schoolmaster to his establishment. The tide of literature is even rolling back 
from India to Persia, and the Supreme Government lately sent a largo supply of English books for the use of tlio 
King of Persia’s military seminary, the students of which were reported to be actuated by a strong zeal for 
European learning. The extent to which the Pasha of Egypt is engaged in enlightening his subjects, tlii*ough the 
medium of English and tlie other European languages, is too well known to need any detail. The time has certainly 
arrived when the ancient debt of civilization which Europe owes to Asia* is about to be repaid ; ami the sciences, 
cradled in the East an<l bi*ought to maturity in the West, are now by a Hnal effort about to overspread the world. 

Having thus described the opportuneness of extending English education in India, Sir C^mrles Ti'cvelyan 

proceeded to consider the politii^al tendencies of the differmit systems of 

tendency of Eng- education in use in India at that time (1838), and expressed his views in Iho 
lish Education in India. ^ 

following words : — 

“ Tliero can be no dis])ute ns to whan our duty as the rulers of India requires us to do. But it has hc'cii snid, 

Undoubted duty of England ami may be said again, that whatever our duty may be, it is nut our policy 

to educate India. to enlighieii the natives of fndia; that the sooner tliey gi*ow to man’s estati‘s, 

the sooner they will be able to do without us; and that by giving them knowledge, wo are giving them })ower, of 
which they will make the first use against oursolve.s. 

“ If our interest and our duty w’cro really opposed to each other, every good man, every honest Englishman. 

Feeling of honest English- would know which to prefer. Our national experience Inis given ns too deep 

men to administer India for a sense of the true ends of (jovernment, to allow ns to Ihink of carrying on 

the benefit of its people. the administnition of India except for the benefit of tin! people of India, A 

nation which ina<lo so great a saci'ificc to redeem a few hundred thousand negroes from slavery, would slindder at 
the idea of keeping a hundix'd millions of IiidiaiiH in the bondage of ignorance, with all its frightful eonse(| nonces, 
by means of a political system suppojled by the revenue taken from the Indians themselves. Whether we govern 
India ten oi' a thousand years, wo will do our duty by it: we will look, not to the jirolmhle dni’ation of oiir trust, 
but to the satisfactory discharge of it, so long as it shall plea.so God to continue it to ns. Happily, however, we 
are not on this occasion called ujion to make any ctfort of disinterested inagminimity. Interest and duty ari^ never 
really separated in the affairs of natioms, anymore than they are in those of individuals; and in this ease they 
are indissolubly united, as a very slight examination will suffice to show. 

“ The Arabian or Mnhammndan system is baso<l on the exercise of poAver and llio indulgence of passion. 

The Muhammadan and Hin- I’^ hle, ambition, the lovo of rule, and of sensual enjoyment, are called in to 
du systems of Government the aid of religion. The earth i.s the inheritance of the faithful : all besides 
criticised. infidel usiirpors, with whom no m(?aHur(*s aro to he kejit, except what 


* riio early civilization of Greece bj pettlers from Phrenicia ami Kprypt, the philo.w])}!!^! Hystoms of I’ythn^oras mid l*lato ; 
the knowledge of cliemistry, medicine, and matlieraatirs, which emanated in a later ago from the Arahjan Sehooln of Cordova and 
balerno, attest the ohligatioiiH wo aro under to tho K'astern world. The greatcHt boon of all, our iidmirablo Rystem of Mrithinef.ieul 
notation, which has tucililated in an incalculable degree tho improvement of tho Beiences and tho traiiKttftion of every kind of 
buRinesB for which tho nso of numbers is requiMite, is distinctly tmoeablo through the Arabs to tlie Jiiiidus ; wo i‘all it tlio Ariihian, 
the Arabs call ^t tho Hindu system, and the Hindus attribute tho invention of it to their gods. It has boon practiseil in India from 
a period which precedes all w’ritten and traditionary memorials. 

t It may be as well to mention some of the probable causes of the existing stage of native feeling cm this subject. Tho Firat is 
the sanio which gave rise to tho revival of learning, and the cultivation of tho Vernacular languages in Kiin)j)e, f)r tho increase in 
tho number and importance of tho middle class of society. Kxtcmal peace, internal security of property, arising from a n'gular 
administration of justice, increased facilities to trade, the permammt sottleineut of tho land revenuo of tlu' bower, and a long Hottle- 
ment of that of the Upper Provinces, have all eontri lilted to raise up a class between tho Nawah anil the ryot, which derives ifs 
consequence from tho exorcise of industry and cutorprise, whieli is possessed of 'the leisure necessary for literary Pursuits, and which, 
being a creation of our ow;i, is naturally inclined to imitate us, and to adopt our views. Secondly , — Tho people feeling thomsidves 
safe in their persons nrul property, and being relieved from tho harassing anxieties which daily attend those who live urnler a 
barbarous arbitrary government, enjoy that peace of mind, without which it is impossible that Letters can ho successfully cuUiv'ated. • 
Thirdly , — Tho natives cannot fail to be struck by our moral and intclloctnal aupciriority ; and they aro led, by tho combined influence 
of curiosity and emulation, to search for tho causes of it in our literature. This motive has led tho Kassians and Turks, and other 
eptirely independent nations, to cultivate foreign litoraturo ; and it cannot, therefore, excite wonder that tho IHmlus, who stand in 
such a close relation to us, should havo been influenced by it. /umrthly , — A liberal English Education is tho znremt road to promotion. 
It is by far the best education the natives can get ; and the Government must always select tho best instructed persons, that are to 
bo had, for the public service, ias/ly,— The Hindus havo always boon a literary people ; but as tffb body of tho nation were shut 
ijut by tho Brahmins from all participation in their own learning, they eagerly avail themselves of what is now offered by us to their 
acceptance, recommended as it is by so many attractions, 

30 
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policy may require. Universal dominion belongs to the Muhammadans by divine right. Their religion obligee 
them to establish their^, predominance by the sword ; and those who refuse to conform are to be kept in a state of 
slavish subjection. The Hindu system, although less fierce and aggressive than the Muhammadan, is still more 
exclusive ; all who are not Hindus are impure outcasts, fit only for the most degraded employments; and, of course, 
utterly disqualified for the duties of Government, which arc reserved for the Military, under the guidance of the 
priestly caste. Such is the political tendency of the Arabic and Sanskrit systems of learning. Happily for us, 
these principles exist in their full force only in books written in difficult languages, and in the minds of a few 
leamod men ; and they are very faintly reflected in the feelings and opinions of the body of the people. But 
what will be thought of that plan of national education which would revive them and make them popular ; would 
be perpetually reminding the Muhammadans that we are infidel usurpers of some of the fairest realms of the 
Faithful ; and the Hindus, that wo are unclean beasts, with whom it is a sin and a shame to have any friendly 
intercourse. Our bitterest enemies could not desire more than that we should propagate systems of learning which 
excite the strongest feelings of human nature against ourselves. 

“ The spirit of English literature, on the other hand, cannot but be favorable to the English connection. 
Effect of English literature Familiarly acquainted with us by means of our literature, the Indian youth 
favourable to maintenance of almost cease to regard us as foreigners. They speak of our great men with 
British rule. f^ame enthusiasm as we do. Educated in the same way, interested in the 

same objects, engaged in the same pursuits with ourselves, they becoino more English than Hindus, just as the 
Roman provincials became more Romans than Gauls or Italians. What is it that makes us what we are, except 
living and conversing with English people, and imbibing English thoughts and habits of mind ? They do so too : 
they daily converse with the best and wisest Englishmen through the medium of their woiks ; and form, perhaps, 
a higher idea of our nation than if their intercour.se with it were of a more personal kind. Admitted behind tlio 
scenes, they become acquainted with the principles which guide our proceedings ; they sec how sincerely wo study 
the benefit of India in the measures of our administration ; and from violent opponents, oi* sullen conformists, they 
are converted into zealous and intelligent co-operators with us. They learn to make a proper use of the freedom 
of discussion which exists under our Government, by observing how we use it ourselves ; and they cease to think 
of violent remedies, because they are convinced that there is no indisposition on our part to satisfy every real want 
of the country. Dishonest and bad rulers alone derive any advantage from the ignorance of their subjects. As 
long as wo study the benefit of India in our measures, the confidence and affection of the people will increase in 
proportion to their knowledge of us. 

“ But this is not all. There is a principle in human nature which impels all mankind to aim at improving 
Infusion of European ideas condition: every individual has his plan of happiness: every community 

will render Natives dependent has its ideas of securing the national honour and prosperity. This powerful 
on English protection. amj universal principle, in some shape or other, is in a state of constant 

activity ; and if it ho not enlisted on our side, it must be arrayed against us. As long as the natives are left to 
brood over their former independence, their solo specific for improving their condition is, the immediate and total 
expulsion of the English. A native patriot of the old school has no notion of anything beyond this : his attention 
has never .been called to any other mode of restoring the dignity and prosperity of his country. It is only by the 
infusion of European ideas, that a new direction can be given to the national views. The young men brought up 
at our Bomiimries, turn with contempt from the barbarous despotisms under which their ancestors groaned, to the 
prospect of improving their national institutions on the English model. Instead of regarding us with dislike, they 
court our society, and look upon ns as their natural protectors and benefactors : the summit of their ambition is, 
to resemble ns ; and, under our auspices, they hope to elevate the character of their countrymen, and to prepare 
them by gradual steps for the enjoyment of a well-regulated and therefore a secure and a happy independence. 
So far from having the idea of driving the English into the sea uppermost in their minds, they have no notion of 
any improvement, but such as rivets their connection with the English, and makes them dependent on English 
protection and instruction. In the re-establishmont of the old native governments, they see only the destruction 
, of their most cherished hopes, and a state of great personal insecurity for themselves. 

“ The existing connection between two such distant countries as England and India, cannot, in the nature of 
Connection of England with things, bo permanent ; no effort of policy can prevent the natives from nlti- 
India cannot fie permanent. mately regaining their independence. But there are two ways of arriving 
at this point. OiU of these is, through the medium of revolution ; the other, through that of reform. In one, the 
forward movement is sadden and violent ; in the other, it is gradual and peaceable. One must end in a complete 
alienation of mind and separation of interests between ourselves and the natives ; the other in a permanent 
alliance) founded on mutual benefit and good-will. 
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** The only means at onr disposal for preventing the on^ and securing the other class of rcRuUs is, to set the 
n’atiyes educated in English natives on a process of European improvement, to^hich^liey are already 
will mould their prospects suiTiciently inclined. They will then cease to desire and aim at indepciuience 

under British protection. on the old Indian footing. A sudden change will then be impossible ; aiul a 

long continuance of our present connection with India will oven ho assured to us. A Maliraita or Muhammadan 
despotism might be re-established in a month ; but a century would scarcely sulhee to prepare the people For self- 
government on the European model. The political education of a nation must be a work of time, and while it is 
in progress, wo shall be as safe as it will be possible for us to be. The natives will not rise against ns, because wc 
shall stoop to raise them : there will be no reaction, because there will bo no pre.ssure : the national aclivity will 
be fully and harmlessly employed in acquiring and diffusing European knowledge, and in naturalising I<]uroj)ean 
institutions. The educated classes, knowing that the elevation of their country on these princijdes enn only be 
worked out under our protection, will naturally cling to us. They even now do so. There is no class of our sub- 
jects to whom we are so thoroughly necessary as those whose opinions have been cast in the English nuuild : they 
are spoiled for a purely native regime; they have everything to fear from the premature establislimeiit of a luilive 
Government; their education would mark them out for persecution; the feelings of independence, the literary 
and scientific pursuits, the plans of improvement in w'hicli iboy indulged under our Govern men t, must be 
exchanged for the servility and j)rostration of mind which cbaracterisc an Asiatic Court. Thin class is at present a 
small minority, but it is continually receiving accessions from the youth who are brought up at tlio diirercnt 
English seminaries. It will in time become the majority; and it will then bo necessary to modify f bo political 
institutions to suit the increased intelligence of the ]>eople, and their capacity for sclf-goveinmcnt. 

“ The change will thus be peaceably and gradually effected : there will be no struggle, no mut,ual exaspera- 
Gradual independence of ’ the natives will have independence, after lirsl learning liow to miikc a 

India will be friendly to Bri- good use of it: we shall exchange profitable subjects for still morci protilable 
tisli commercial intercourse. allies. The present administrative connection benefits families, but a strict 
commercial union between the first manufacturing and the first producing coinitry in the world, would la* a solid 
foundation of strength and prosperity to our whole nation. If this course bo adopted, thei'o will, properly sj)rak- 
ing, be no separation. A precarious and tomiurrary relation will almost impei*ee[)tibly pass into another fur moio 
durable and beneficial. Trained by us to happiness and independence, and endowed with our learning and our 
political institutions, India will remaiu the proudest monument of British benevolenoe ; and we shall long continue 
to reap, in the affectionate attachment of the people, and in a great commercial intcueourse with (heir splendid 
country,* the fruit of that liberal and enlightened policy which suggested to us this line of eondin't. 

“ In following this course wo should he trying no new experiment. The Kmnans at oiiee eivilisud the nations 
, „ ^ .of Europe, and attached them to their rule by Romanising them ; or, in othoi’ 

civilizing Europe and creating words, by educating them m the Roman Literature and Arts, and teaelm.g 

independent friendly nation- them to emulate their conquerors iirstead of opposing them. Accpiisiiions 

alities must be followed. inade by superiority in war, were consol i<lated by superioiity in the arts of 

peace ; and the remembrance of the original violence was lost in that of the benefits which resulted Irom it . The 
provincials of Italy, Spain, Afiica, and Gaul, having no ambition cxee|)t to imitate the Ivomans, ami to share their 
privileges with tlicm, remained to the last faithful subjects of tlie empire ; and the union was at last dissolved, 
not by internal revolt, but by the shock of external violence, which involved conquerors and conquered in one 
common overthrow. The Indians will, I hope, soon stand in the same position towards us in wliicli we onee stood 
towards the Homans. Tacitus informs us, that it was the policy of Julius Agricola to insli’uet the sons of the 
leading men among the Biitons in the literature and science of Rr)Uio, and to give them a taste for tlie refinements 
of Homan civilization.f We all know how well this plan answered. From being obstinate enemies, the Britons 
80011 became attached and confiding friends ; a»d they made more strenuous efforts to retain tho^ Romans, than 
their ancestors had done to resist their invasion. It will be a shame to us if, with our greatly superior advantages, 

* The present trade with India can give no idea of what it is capublo of heroming: the productive pcovors ot tlio countj^ nre 
iinmonse: the population of British ludia alone, without including the Native Stales, is more than 1 hn'O limes thut. of all the n si of 

tho British Empire. By goveining well, and promoting to the utmost of our power the growth of wealth, inlelligence, and eut« rj)nHe 
in its vast population wo shall be able to make India a source of wealth ami strength to our nation m time to come, with which 
nothing in our past history furnishes any parallel. , . / •• i 

t The words of Tacitus are: “ Jam vero principum fllios liberalibus artibus erudire, et ingenia Britannoru/ studiis Gallornm 
anteferre, ut qui mode linguam Romanam abnuobant, eloquentiam concuplscorent. ludo etiam habitus nostri honour et frequeua toga. 
Paulatimque discessum ad delinimenta vitioruro, porticos et balnea et eonviviorum elegantium; idqne apud iinporitos hninanitas 
vocabatur oum pars sorvitutis esset.” 
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we also do not make onr premature departure be dreaded as a calamity. It must not be said in* after ages, that 
‘ the groans of ^thc Byitons ’ were elicited by the breaking up of the Roman Empire ; and the groans of the 
Indians by the continued existence of the British. 

“ We may also take a lesson from the M nhamraadans whoso conquests have been so extensive and so permanent. 

Policy of the Emperor Akbar From the Indian Archipelago to Portugal, Arabic was established as the 
to be adopted. language of religion, of literature and of law, the vernacular tongues wero 

satiu'atcd with it ; and the youth of the conquered countries soon began to vie with their first instructors in every 
hranch of Muhammadan learning. A polite education was understood to mean a Muhammadan Education ; and 
th(‘ most cultivated and active Tiiinds were everywhere engaged on the side of the Muhammadan system. Tho 
Enipei'or Akbar FoUowcmI up this policy in India. Arabicised Persian was adopted as the language of his dynasty ; 
and the direction iherohy given to the national sympathies and ideas greatly contributed to produce that feeling 
of veneration for the family which has long survived tho loss of its power. This feeling, wliich in EuTOpo would 
bo called loyalty, is common to thoso who have boon brought up in tlie old learning, hut is very rarely found in 
connection with an English E<lneation. Tho policy of our predecessors, although seldom wortliy of imitation, 
was both very sound and very successful in this respect. If wo adopt the same policy, it will be more beneficial 
to the nntives in proportion as English contains a greater fund of true knowledge than Arabic and Persian ; 
and it will ho more beneficial to us iti projiortiou si,s the natives will study English nioi-o zealously and extensivtdy 
than they did Arabic and Persian, and will bo nnn-e com[)h‘l.tdy changed by it in feeling and opinion. 

‘‘ These views wero not worked out by r(‘flection, but were forced on mo by actual «)bsorvation and experience. 

1 passed some years in parts of India, where, owing to the comparative 
novelty of our rule and to the absence of any attempt to a.ller the current of 
native feeling, the national habits of thinking remained unchanged. There, 
high and low, rich and poor, had only one idea of iiiiproving their political 
condition, Tho upper classes lived upon the prospect of regaining their 
former pre-eminence; and tho lower, ufxm that of having the avenues to wealth and distinction reopened to iluun 
by tho re-ostablislimont of a Native (iovornment. Even sensible and comparatively well affected natives had no 
notion that tlnu’c was any rcme<ly for tlio existing tleprossed state of their nalion except the snthlen and absolute 
expulsion of tlie English. After that, I resided for some years in Bengal, and thero I found (piile another set 
of ideas prevalent among tho educated natives. Instead of thinking of cutting tho throats of the English, they 
were aspiring to sit with them on the grand jury, or on ‘the bench of Magistrates. Instead of speenlating on 
I’nnjah or Nepaulose ])olitics, they were discussing the advantages of printing and free discussion, in oratorical 
English .speeehe.s, at debating societies which they had established among themselves. The most sanguine dimly 
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look forward in tho distant future to tho establishment of a national represeniativo assembly as the consummation 
of their hopes -’all of them being fully sensible that these plans of improvement could only be worked out with 
the aid and protection of tho British (lovoH^ment by the gradual improvement of theii- countrymen in knowledge 
and morality; and that the re-e.stahlishment of a Muhammadan or any other native regime would at once render 
all such views impracticable and ridiculous. No doubt, both these schemes of national improvement suppose the 
termination of the English rule ; but wliile that event is tho beginning of one, it is only the conclusion of the 
other. In one, the sudden and violent overthi’ow of our government is a necessary preliminary, in tho other, 
a long continuance of our administration, and the gradual withdrawal of it as the people become fit to govern 
thcm.selvcs, are cxpially indispensable. 

“ Our Native Army is justly regarded as the pillar of our Indian empire ; and no plan of benefiting either the 
Popular oducation will se- natives or ourselves can be worth anytliing which does not rest on the sup- 
cure loyalty of Native Army. position that this pillar will remain unbroken. It is therefore of importance 
to inquire how this essential element of powm* is likely to be affected by tho course of policy which has been 
described. The Indian Army is made up of two entirely distinct parts ; the English officers, and tho Native officers 
and men. Tho former will, under any circumstances, stand firm to their national interests : the latter will bo 
animated by the feelings of tho class of society from which they are drawn, except so far as those feelings may 
he modified by ])rofessional interests and hab^.s. The natiw officers rise from the ranks ; and the ranks are 
recruited from tho labouring class, which is tho last that will be i^iffecied by any system of national education. 
Not one in hundred of tho boys who ai’e instructed in the Zillah Seminaries, will enlist in the army. If the 
Sepoys are educed anywhere, it must be in the village schools ; and the organisation of those schools vyill be the 
concluding measure of the i^es. Tho instruction given to the labouring class can never be more than mei*ely 
elementary. T^ey have not leisure for more. But, such as it is, they will be indebted for it to ns ; and as it will 
form part of a syetein established and superintended by ourselves, we shall take care that it is of a kino calculated 
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inspire feeling* of nttachniont to the British connection. After this, the young men who enlist in the nrmy will 
become imbued with the military spirit, and moulded by the habits of military obedience. J leavAo others to judge 
whether this taiining is calculated to mako better and more attached, or worse and more disaffected, soldiers tbai, 
the siato of entire iieglocl, as regards their moral and intellectual improvement, in which the whole class niv at 
pi-escnt left. 1 never heard that the education given in tho national schools unfitted the common people of England 

tor the i-anks of the army, although the inducements to honourable and faithful service, which arc open to them 

alter they enter the army, are mueh inferior to those which ai-o held out to our Sepoys. 

“Rcligiou.s iiistrm'fion forms no part of tho object of tho (lovemment sominaries. 


Notwithstanding religious 
neutrality of the State, Eng- 
lish education will defeat 
superstitious priest-craft of 
Hindus and mollify the Mu- 
hammadans. 


It would bo impossible I or 


the Stiito to interfere at all with nativi> education on any titlier condition ; and 
this is now so wtdl understood, that religious jealousy offers no obstruction to 
our siieeess. Tho general favour with which English education is regarded, 
and the multitudes who flock to our schools, prove this to he tho case, 'fhe 
Ih’alimans, it is true, ruled aujjremo over the ohl system. It w'as moulded lor 
tho express purpose of enabling thorn to hold tho minds of men in thraldom ; ami ages had fixed tho stamp <.l 
solidity upon it. Upon this ground they were nnassailahle. But popular edueation, through the medium of the 
English language, is an entirely new element, with which they are incapable of dealing. It did not enter into ihc 
calculation of tlie founders of tlieir system ; and they have no machinery to oppose to it. Altliough they have been 
priest-ridden for ages, the people of India are, for all purposes of improvement, a new, and more than a m w, 
people. Their appetite for knowledge has been whetted by their long-corn [lelled fast; and aware of the siijierioi jl \ 
of tho new learning, they devour it more greedily than they ever would have doiu* Sanskrit lore, even if that Iom^ 
had not been withheld from them ; they bring to the task, vacant minds and excited curiosity, absence of prejudice, 
and ail inoxtinguishahlo thirst for information. They cannot return under the dominion of the Bralimans. 'Die 
spell has been for ever broken. Hinduism is not a religion wliicli will hear (Examination. It is so mitirely destitiiu 
of any thing like evidence, and is identitied with so many gross immoralities and physical absurdities, that it givi-s 
way at once ht^fore the light of Eurojiean science. Muhammadanism is made of tougliur materials ; yet, even a, 
Muhammadan youth who has received an English education, is a very different pei’son from one who has been 
taught a(^eording to the perfect manmu’ of tho law of his fathers. As this change advaiu’cs, India will become 
(piite anntlier country : nothing more will ho heard of excitable religious feeliiig.s ; p]'iesl-ei*nft will no longer he able 
to work by ignorance ; knowledge and power will pass from a dominant casti* t,o the people ilu.‘mscl V(\s ; the wlioh' 
nation will co-operate with us in reforming institutions, the possibility of altering which could never have been eon^ 
temjilated if events had taken any other course; and many causes will concur to introduce a more w'holesome stale 
of morals, whicli, of all tho changes that can take place, i.s tho one in xvhich the public welfare is most (jonceiaied 
“ 'riiere has hooii a time at which each of ti|e other hraiiclios of the public sci’viee has particularly commanded 

attention. 'Die Commercial, the l*(»litical, tho Judicial, tins Itevoinm Depart- 
moiits, have in tuiai been the subject of spt'cial consideration ; and decisi\e 
stejis liave been taken to put ilitjui on a satisfactory footing. My ohjeet' will 
he suffudently attained, if 1 HUcce(Ml in producing a conviction that tlie time* 
has arrived for taking up the (piestiou of public instruction in the same spirit, 
and with the same determination to employ whatever means may he reijuisile 
for accomplishing the object in view. The absence of any seiisihlo proof that increased taxation is at tended with 
any propoHionate Ixmefit to India, has long been extremely disheartening both to the natives and to the Eiirofiean 
public officers serving in that country.'*' Tho entire abolition (ff the transit duties, aiul tho establishment of an 
adequate system of puhlic instnn^tion, W(mld furnish this proof, and would excite the warmest gratitude of every 
body who fnmi any cause feels interested in tho welfare of India. TIkj inteiust of a single niillion storliiig,t in 
addition to what is already expended, would h(A sutfieierit to answer every present ]mrj)oso as far as education i.s 
concerned. Even on the narrowest view of national interest, a million' could not he bettor invested. •It would ensure 
the moral and intellect*ual eiimiieipatiou of the people of India, and would reader them at once attached to on; 
rule and worthy of our alliance. 

* A largo proportion of tho landj'n tho Jlongal and 3lgra ProHidoncies is hold tax-froo ; but, although nothing can ho irioro mirea 
Honablo than that persona who boncht by the protection the Government should cunt rilmte nothing to its support, and throw the 
whole burden on the rest, it is impossible at present to induce tho natives to view tJio subject in this light. Their invanablu answer 
is, that while it is certain that some will be worso off, they see no reason to suppose that they will themselves hotter off if thf^ 
exempted lands are brought nndor contribution. / 

t Tho Parliamentary asslgnmout of ten thousand pounds a year still remains to bo accounted for to th(} Committee of Public 
Instruction, from July 1813 to May 1821, with compound interest up to tho date of payment. 

X Trovolyan, On the Elation of the People of India^ pp. 187-205. 


Question of education in 
India could bo solved by 
spending tho interest of only 
^51, 000, 000 annually, and 
secure attachment of Natives 
to British Buie. 
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Riso of Brahmoism supor- 
sediDg Hindu prejudices and 
superstitions. 


The above-quoted views were written by Sir Charles Trevelyan so long ago as 1838, and it will be interesting 
Sir Charles Ttrevel^an’s fore- ^ anticipations as to the effect of English education in 

oast of English education how breaking down Hindu superstition and priest-craft wore justified dunng the 

far realized, thirty yeara that followed. For this purpose the testimony of a contemporary 

historian, Mr. lltudus Thomas Prichard, is available. In his work on tho “ Administration of India, from 1859 to 

18G8,” he devotes a whole Chapter to the subject of social progress in India, and the following passages may be 

quoted from his work : — 

No one who has passed twenty consecutive years in India can fail to have observed the great change which 

_ . - . 1 ..ir attended the transfer of the country to the direct dominion of tho Crown. 

Religious and social effect 01 •' , . , ... r 

English education up to the The year of the rebellion, 1857-58, was an epoch in the modern history of 

decade ending in 1808 . India from which future writers will date the commencement of an era of 

reform. And it is certain that if the administration between 1859 and 18G9 has been successful, we ought to bo 
able to trace its results in a general improvement in the condition of the people. ***** * 

“ Among the classes of tho native population which come into contact with European civilization, in co8e(|uenco 

of their being located in the Presidency cities and on tho great lines of rail- 
way, the change during the last ton years has been very marked. Much of 

the prejudice and ignorant conlidenoe of Orientals in theii* own superiority, 
hidi has always foi-mod so prominent a feature in their characttjr, has yielded to liberal ideas developed by 
education, combined with commercial intei-courso with European nations. Even the strongholds of Hindu siispcr- 
stit.ion, so long intact, have been unable hi withstand the progres.s (»f thought and tho new sect of Hrahmos is daily 
increasing in iutiuonco, and gathering converts in all the largo cities on the Ikmgal side. Tho timet of this now 
sect are a sort of compromise between Hindusim and common sense. Bralirnoisrn more nearly apjmoaches tho 

deism of Europe in the earlier part of the present century than any of the systems of philosophy f)romulgated in 
the East. Finding that tho fables of the Hindu Mythology (which formed no pai t of the Hindu religion as 
inculcated by the earlier sages) were unable to stand the test of reason, and wer‘C rapidly losing their hold upon tlie 

minds of tho people, and unwilling at tho same time to embrace Christianity which came to them recommended 

indeed by the preaching of Missionaries, but not by the practice of the bulk of the English with whom they cjimo 
in contact,— the founders of this sc1km)1 endeavoured to enunciate a philosophic and religious system grounded on 
those ideas of natural religion which commend themselves to the reason and instincts of mankind. The Brahmos 
ai'c, in fact, deists, but they inculcate the strictest observance of the moral law. As such, it is difficult to perccivi*, 
as some writers do, in the present movement any indication of a tendency towards Christianity. On tlio contrary, it 
would seem as if the system of State Education preserving the strictest neutrality in religious cpiestions is produ- 
cing exactly tho results which might have been antiei[uited. A Hindu educated in our schools and colleges linds 
it impossible to believe, for instance, that tho world rests on tho back of n toi-toiso or the horns of a bull, 
llninstructed in tho Christian faith, he is well aciiuaiuted with the history of modern discovery, and more or less 
protieicut in natural science, having at the same time an innate tendency towards metaphysical speculations. He 
therefore gladly lakes refuge in a system which in its observance of the moral law satisHes the higher aspira- 
tions of his mind, and in its sfieculative tenets on the existence of a Divine Creator and Ruler of the Universe is 
sufficient to till the void caused by a rejection of tho mythological fables which amused him as a child. Prac- 
tically, for many years, the few thoughtful men among the Hindus have, I believe, abandoned the superstitions of 
the Vnrans, but fettered by the bonds of caste, and detcred by the bad example of Englishmon from embracing 
a religion whose followers seemed to ignore the connexion between precept and practice, and unable to find a refuge 
anywhere, they were content to live and dio in the faith of their forefathers, believing as much as they could 
bring their minds not to reject, and leaving the great riddle to bo solved hereafter. 

“ In intellectual acquirements and natural capacity, tho vaiaous classes of natives differ very materially. 
Little effect of Christanity Christianity has very little present prospect of success among tho Hindus 
in the more advanced provin- and Muhammadans of our older Provinces ; but wherever it has been preached 
oes. among the ruder tribes of the interior, it has generally been received with 

some enthusiasm. It is of course only natural that the simply minds of tho barbarous descendants of tho 
aborigines who are to bo mot with in mountainous tracts in various parts of the Continent of Central India, 
and in one porUon of Rajpootana, in Bengal Proper, and in Burmah, should be more easily impressed with the 
truths of ChristUnity than the Hindu wedded to a system of Philosophy and long inured to the slavery of caste, 
or than tho fanatical Muhammadan ; to either, a system of religion whose great principle is that of self-sacrifice 
is so utterly foreign that we may cease to wonder at the little effect as yet produced by tho teaching of oui- 
Missionaries. 
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« Caste prejudices, however, ara gradually yielding, natives ere beginning to understand the value of co-oper- 


Caste prejudices gradually 
yielding. 


ation, and to see that an irksome system whicli ha# been fmposed by general 
consent may by general consent be shaken off. Quite recently a reformer, 
whose name deserves to be recorded, Peeareo Lall, has by persevering agitation succeeded in getting up mootings at 
all the large cities in the Upper Provinces, and in inducing a large and influential sect of Brahmins to discontinue 
the old-established custom of expensive marriages which has involved so many families in debt and ruin. 

“ In many parts of India the natives now have their societies and associations, which meet at stfited periods 
Native Societies and Asso- and discuss questions of social science. At these congresses-,^ I the forms 
ciations. used among ourselves at public meetings are strictly observed the niembei'S 

address the chairman, and the proceedings are duly reconlcd and published at the expense of the association under 
the auspices of the Secretary. In Oiido, the Talookdars’ Association has a little more of a political chai'acter as 
they not unfrequently discuss questions having reference to their rights and privileges. . 

‘‘ India is occasionally visited by travellers from the Continent of Europe — Frenchmen, Germjtns, Italians-— 
Surprise of European tra- pursuit of business or pleasure spend a few montlis rambling over 

vellers at the absonce of social the Continent. Those observers are always struck most forcibly with what 
iptercourse between the Eng- is beyond a doubt one of the strangest features in our position in the country. 

18 an t e Natives. ^ utter absonce of anything like social intei'courso between the races. 

Englishmen moot Natives in business, and there their connexion ceases. After being upwards of a century in the 
country, we have never penetrated the barrier of reserve in which the native shelters himself from social inter- 
course with the Englishman. In Bombay the attempt at amalgamation has been occasionally ma-do, with very 
indifferent success. It seems as if there was on both sides a deep rooted antipathy to meeting on an equality in 
social position which no efforts can overcome. 

“One reason of this is the existence of habits and customs which preclude Englishmen and Natives from eat- 
Absenco of commensality drinking together. It is a theory, not groundod on a very exalted 

between the English and the view of human life, but it seems as -if it wore one of tho laws of Nature, and 
Natives precludes real inti- qjjq Qf demarcations between man and tho lower order of uniinals, tliat 

social intercourse among tho former should be host developed by tho process 
of consuming food in company. Two men dine together, and become friends : two dogs eat out of the same dish, 
and tho chances are that they fight over their food. The Englishman and tho Oriental cannot amalgamate socially, 
because their habits and prejudices entail on them the necessity of taking their meals apjirt. Community of in- 
ter-est is a weaker bond than similarity of taste and manner. This is a truism, but it is a truism aptly illustrated 
in the conditions of life in India, whore the Englishman and the Native, subjects of one sovereign, originally of 
one race, with common sympathies and unity of interests, may meet one another many times daily, week aflei' 
week, year after year, in their ordinary avocations, aiid yet never advance one step towards i*eal intimacy or 
friendship.”* 

These observations do not go to show that tho expectations of Sir Charles Trevelyan had been realized 
within thirty years from the time when he wrote (1838), for the remarks of Mr. Prichard describe tho state of 
things as they wore in 1868. In chronological onler, therefore, come the views of the Indian Education Com- 
mission of J882, and tho following passages may be quoted from their Report : — 

“ An estimate of the effect which collegiate instruction has had upon the general education and enlighten-! 

rn'ent of the people must in fairness he accompanied by a roferonco to the 
objects which it sets before itself. The reformers of 1835, to whom the 
system is due, claimed that only by an oducafion in English, and after Euro- 
pean methods, could wo hope to raise the monil and intellectual tone of 
Indian Society and supply tho administration with a competent body of 
public servants. To what degree, then, have these objects been attained ? Our answer is in the testimony of 
witnesses before this Commission, in tho thoughtful opinions delivered from time to time by men whose position 
has given them ample opportunities of judging, and in the facts obvious to all eyes throughout tho country. And ^ 
that answer is conclusive: if not that collegiate education has fulfilled all the expectations entertained of it, at 
least that it has not disappointed tho hopes of a sober judgment. Many mistakes in tho methods employed have 
been pointed out and corrected by maturer experience. Much done has had to be undone. Not a little yet 
remains for gradual re-consideration. So, too, of the recipients of our college education it y by no means pre- 
tended that they are the very crown and flower of Indian humanity. Many unlovely defects of character still 


The Eduoation Commission’s 
opinion as to the effect of 
English Collegiate instruction 
upon the enlightenment of the 
people,— 1882 . 
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!i;;iv 6 occasion of scorn to those who are nothing if not critical. Of snperficial learning, and of* pretentious self' 
assertion manifested in a rariety of ways, there has no doubt been plenty. It would be strange if it were other' 
wise. For in no country under any circumstance has there been equal or similar encouragement to the develop- 
ment of sach and other faults. The surroundings of the Indian student are not always favourable to the develop- 
ment of a high type of character. Neither in the labour nor in the recreations of those about him does be find 
mnch that sorts with hia intellectual pursuits. Living in an atmosphere of ignorance his sense of superiority is 
ill danger of becoming conceit. Reverence for the current forms of the religion of his countiy seem difficult to 
him, when face to face with dogmas which science has exploded, and a disposition to scofE does not beautify his 
nature. Nor is it possible, at least in Government Colleges, to appeal in a largo and systematic manner to that 
religious teaching which has been found to be the most universal basis of morality. Again, his intercourse with 
the ruling race is not wholly without its drawbacks. Unwise enthusiasts flatter him with hopes and prophecies. 
The advantages ho enjoys give him a distorted idea of claims to be urged upon a Government that has done so 
much for him. His self-reliance weakens witli encouragement, or ho is irritated and rebuked by the chilly 
<*ourtesies of English reserve. The narrow circle of his life ; the absence of facilities for travel, whereby his 
Hyrnpathios and experience might bo enlarged ; the strong temptation to lay aside his studies so soon as 
employment supplies his moderate necc.5sitic8 ; the scanty inducement to fit himself for higher duties, — all 
lielp to dwarf the moi’al and intellectual growth and to foster those faults against which satirists, good humoured 
«)r bitter, have directed so many shafts. All the greater therefore is the credit due to liirn when ho rises above 
the inflneiices by which he is surrouniled ; and, whatever hia w^eaknosses, it may be safely said that they who best 
know the educated native have the most to urge in his favour, it may also bo safely said that many of 
tiu* faults obargod against the earlier generation of college students are disappearing as an Pbiglisb education 
is less regarded in the light of a rare distinction. Some of those faults were born of the time and the 
eircurastanecs ; some had root in a system of instruction now every where becoming more thorough and more 
scientific. 

“ Of the professions to which a studeiit takes on leaving college, the most favourite are Oovcimment Service 
Tho professions which the und tlie Law. In the latter will generally be found those whoso talents an? 
majority of English-oducstod brightest, and in whom self-reliance is most strong ; in tho former, those wlio, 

Natives adopt. fx-om narrowness of circumstances or from a doubt of their own powers, have 

hHt-n f{lad to acpopt employment, sometimes of a very humble kind. As a Government Sorvant, tho ex-stndont is 
found overywhoro and in all bi-anches of tho Administration ; as a clerk, as a subordinate Judicial, and Revenue, 
or Police Officer j as a Professor in a College, or Teacher in a School ; in various capacities in tho Dcpartmei.l of 
Public Works, tho Forest Ocpai-tmont, the Telegraph, the Railway, the Medical Service. In all ho holds appoint- 
ments involving considerable trust and oxemsing zeal, energy, activity. And in some 1 rovinces he has .vttaini d 
his present position dospito strenuous antagonism on tho part of his countrymen brought up in the old school, who 
weixi naturally anxious to keep in their families posts regarded, from length of tenure, as hereditary possessions. 
That this antagonism was for so long so efficient resulted, in a considerable measure, from an unwillingness on tho 
part of Civil Officers to employ a class of men with whom they had but slight acqiiaintaneo, and who were without 
tho necessary apprenticeship to offioial life ; such unwillingness is now becoming a thing of the past. Ihroughout 
the country Civil Offieoi« have begun to discover and readily to acknowledge, that in integrity, capacity for work, 
intelligonco, industry, the subordinate trained in college excels his follow brought up according to tho traditions of 
tlie past. At the Bar, a profession which in many ways is eminently suited to tho bent of the native mind, the 
ex-studeiits of our colleges have mailo. their way with honoui’ahlo success. Even in tho Presidency towns, thongh 
jiittod against distinguished English lawyers, they caiTy off a large share of the practice, acquitting themselves 
with especial credit in civil cases. If their legal acumen has, for its very subtlety, sometimes been the subject 
of doubtful compl'mont, many of their number are conspicuous for gfasp of subject, and breadth of view. Though 
pleading in a foreign tongue, they not seldom display an eloquence and power of debate which would command 
admiration before any English tribunal. Some of tho ablest of them have attained to the Bench of the Calcutta 
•High Court ; and last year during the absence of the Chief Justice, his high post was filled by Mr. Justice Romesh 
(^Jhunder Mittra. Madras and Bombay tell tho same tale, and though in the more backwai-d Provinces the number 
of distinguished advocates is not large, . a Mnsalman gentleman, once a student of the Benares College, wasicccntly 
lulled to fill a Vacancy in the Allahabad High Court. In the District Courts, where of old chicanery and many 
questionable devieVs so largely prevailed, the influence of the educated native pleader has generally bee o 
healthy kind. * And when this is the case it is especially creditable to him. For, away from the eye of those 
whose disapproval would mean loss of professional caste, and exposed to influences ^ i^d temptatmns sue x as 
perhaps advocacy in no other country confronts, he has need of a.strong moral rectitude and much earnestness 
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of purpose. JBui^with the support of tho wholesome pride which the members of his profession feel in so 
honourable a career, it every day becomes easier to him to emulate the dignity and seyf-respict which are so 
pre-eminently characteristic of the English Bar. Government service and the Law, as wo have said, engage tho 
attention of the majority of our graduates and undergraduates. A smaller number betake themselves to pj'ivato 
service as clerks, assistants, or managers. Some engage in ti*ade. They are, however, comparatively few in number 
for commerce needs capital, and hereditary aptitude for business, neither of which is usually possessed in any 
sufficient degree by those educated in our Colleges. Where, indeed, a commercial career is chosen by them, tlie 
general testimony is of tho same purport as that borne to the credit with which tliey Dll other positions in life. 
Such testimony coming from various quarters, and having reference to a variety of occupations, wo miglit easily 
quote at great length. 

“ It may be enough to cite the opinions of a few gentlemen of high position and varied experience. In such 
Pavourablo opinions of Sir perhap.s has a better right to a foj*eniost j)lace limn Sir M. ft. 

M. B. Westropp, Sir W. Wod- Westropp, who, first as a Puisne Judge of tho High Court nnd n ft erwnrds, 
derburn, and Sir Charles Tur- for nearly twenty years, as Chief Justice of Bombay, liad daily »q»port unity 

of gauging the capacity and character of nnui traiiicd in tho Colleges of the 
Presidency. In reply to an address presented to him last year on his retirement from the Beiu'h, liis fvonlNhi]) 
remarked : ‘ In tone, in learning, in every tiling that was important for professional men, the I’lcadns of the High 
Court were pre-eminent, and they were now, whatever their predecessors in the Sadar Adalal miglil Imve been in 
a by-gone generation, a highly honourable body. This had been proved by their own acts ; ami, wimt \va,s more, tlicy 
had proved themselves liberal and generous, as circumstances which lio had lunl the opportunity of noticing, would 
show. It had been a great pleasure to him to seo so iriiicli of them and to notice their daily conduct for so many 
years, and the fooling of satisfaction which he experienced was shared by nil the Judges, 'riie eiliicatioiml insti- 
tiitions now in existence in Bombay contributed greatly to the class of men who sneceedt'd in jiassing the c.vanii- 
nation for the career of High Court Pleaders and Subordinate Judges. lie trusted the improvement in education 
might go on. It had penetrated to a considerable extent among tho Pleaders in the mofiis.sil also ; but the 
soldiers of the old garrison wore too firmly in possession to be dislodged siiccdily. In the mofiissil I be old 
practitioner bad a stronghold, but his place was being gradually filled by the alumni of the Llpbinstono High 
School and of the University of Bombay. That they might go on and prosper wa.s the earnest desire of himself 
and breilircn.’ Of similar tenour was the evidence given before the Commission by Sir William Wedderbiirn. 
In Madras, Chief Justice Sir Charles Turner, whose many years acquaintance with tho Noi tli- Western Provinees 
has varied his experience, remarked in his Convocation atldress delivered in 1S81, before the University of 
Madras Modern India has proved by examples that are known to, and honoured by, all in this asscunbly that 
her sons can qualify themselves to hold their own with the best of European talent in I be (\)iineil Cliambei , on 
tliG Bench, at the Bar, and in tho mart. The time cannot be far distant when she will produce her philosoplier, 
her moralist, her reformer.’ 

“Of the morality of our ex-students question has sometimes been made; not so much perhaps because 

, , . - expenence justified an accusation, as because it was pre-snppose<l that those 

Morality of ex-students of ^ ‘ , 

English Colleges and their received no definite religious instruction must necessaiily have but little 

efforts to advance enlighten- reverence for a moral law to which were attached no divine sanctions. There 
ment. however, no reason whatever why a scientific education should lower the 

standard of conduct. It is true that such an education tends to weaken and destroy primitive belief.s, but morality 
is independent of those beliefs, nnd a young man’s studies at college are certainly not calculated to weaken his 
appreciation of moral truths. Nor in estimating the effect wliich collegiate education has had upon religions belief 
ought we to forget Uio large extent to which students have joined tho Brahmo Snmaj and other flioislic associa- 
tions of the same character, or the constant prominence given in their public writings nnd discussions to tlm subject 
of a reformed faith. In the restricted sense of integrity, tho higher level that prevails is certified •by the evidence 
of words. It is not merely the Government officer who now feels himself able to jilaco reliance upon the upriglit- 
noss of his subordinate. The same is tho case with commercial men, with managers of banks, wit h Bail way 
Companies. Dishonest servants are, of course, sometimes found among highly eduented natives of India, as tliey 
are sometimes found among highly educated natives of England. And equally, of course, the most has been made 
of such instances to discredit an education novel in kind and therefore disliked by many. ILagain, under the 
term morality, we include those qualities which tend to the general welfare of a people, then in »/arger sense has 
the highly-educated native vindicated his claim to our respect. For it is he whose enterprtse and enthusiasm 
have done much to rouse f^lf-effort in education, and whose munificence has not seldom made that effort possible. 
It is he who has creatca the native press in its most intelligent form. His are the various societies, literaiy and 
31 
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scientific, societies for religious and for social reform. To his activity it is due that vernacular^ literature is so 
rapidly multiplying its^utility. From his number have come men who have guided the policy of Native States at 
critical times, and filled with dignity important offices under the British (lovernment. 

“ Still, desirous as we are fully to acknowledge the good crffccts of collegiate education, wc do not shut our eyc.s 

_ _ . ^ Tn T 1 - j to certain deficiencies of result and certain positive evils ascribed to various 

Deflcioncy of Engliah-edu- , . . 

Gated Natives in loftiness of defects of system. We cannot affirm that in education has been found a 

motives, courtesy and good sufficient cure for the comparative absence of lofty motive and of a 8on.se of 
manners, explained. puldic duty which for long centuries has been an admitted drawback on so 

niiKili that is attractive in the character of Natives of India. We cannot deny that though the staudar<l of 
morality is higher than it was, it is still a morality b.ased to a large extent upon considerations of a prudent self- 
interest, rather than upon any higher principles of action. Moral sti’ength of purpose under c ire uni stances in 
which such strength has notliing but itself to rely upon is too often conspicuous for its absence; and great intellec- 
tual attainments are by no means always accompanied by great elevation of character. On the other hand, 
however, it must not he forgotten, that improvement in this matter, especially under the conditions imposed by 
the past hiatoiy of the country, must be the woi-k of seveml generations. In the minor matter of coiii-tesy and 
good manners, it i.s also objected that there has been a distinct ({(Mel ioration ; that in their desire to cast off the 
reproach of subservience, educated natives have mistaken rudeness of behaviour for dignified independence. This 
charge within certain limits admils of no dispute. Still, it is a result at which wo cannot greatly wonder when 
we take into account the ugly faults and unpleasant symptoms that accompany a period of transition. Again, 
those who most, fully recognise the general improvement, ascribe it to infiucnc(^s of which education is but one, and 
by no moans the most prominent one ; though to this it may perhaps be replied that it is education which has 
brought about a state of mind upon which alone tho.so otlier iiitluences could work. There is another respect, of 
a different, and more special character, in which collegiate edm'ation has as yet certainly failed. With a f(’w 
brilliant exc(‘ptions, no eminent scholars are to bo found in the long list of University Grad nates. 'I'wo reasons, 
however, go a great way to account for this fact. One is to bo found in the character of the academic system in 
its earlier days. That system aimed rather at giving a general education than at encouraging special knowle(lg(*. 
The more recent reforms all tend towards the substitution of a small number of subjects for the multifarious re- 
(]uirements which experience has condemned. A second reason is the p(n’erty of the Indian student. To one out 
of five hundred, perhaps, it is a matter of indifference whether, when he goes out into the woi'ld, he can at oiua- 
earn his livelihood. With the re.st, employment in some shape or other is a necessity ; and that employimmt 
rarely leaves him leisure or inclination to carry on studies of which he has hut come to the thia^shold. PrivaUi 
liberality has done much for education in many directions. But tlie endowment of research is not one of tlies«^ 
directions. A life of learned ease is almost unknown to the Indian student; his success must be success of a practical 
character ; his ambition waits upon his daily wants. 

“In judging of the results already attained, many allowances have to be made ; above all the allowances of 
English Oollogiate Education time. Even in the most advanced Province of India, collegiate education of 
on the wholo beneficial. the present type is barely fifty years old, in some parts of the country its 

life measures loss than half that span ; in some it has not yet begun. It must be remembered, too, that that educa- 
tion is of exotic growth, or, rather, that it has been imposed upon the country by an alien power. If the advent of 
the philosopher, the moralist, the reformer, of which Sir Charles Turner is so hopeful, be still ‘ a far-off adorable 
dream,' it is but a sober estimate which declares that, directly or indirectly, collegiate education has been bene- 
ficial in a variety of ways to an extensive portion of a vast empire.” * 

Such being the collective views of the Indian Education Commission of 18S2, it is interesting as well as instruc- 
Importanco of the Views of compare them with the opinions of various eminent Indian Statesmen, 

eminent Indian Statesmen as such as Sir Richard Temple, a distinguished member of the Indian Civil 
to the general ofifects of Eng- Service, who, after a long and varied experience in holding high administrative 
lish Education. posts in various parts of India, became Finance Minister of India, and subse- 

quently Lic^utenaut-Govoriior of Bengal, and finally Governor of Bombay, fn^m which important office he retired 
"and is now a Member of the House of Commons. As to the effects of English education he observes as follows : — 
“ Among the educated Natives, the first-fruit of the new education was an improved standard of rectitude and 
Sir Biohard^Temple’s views The men themselves saw that this was the case, and attributed it 

as to early o^ots of English unhesitatingly to educational influences. Much, happily, was due to this cause. 
Education. V much also was assignable to other causes, such as the improvement of official 

and professional prospects for those who had character as well as ability. The change for the better was percept- 
• Boport of the Indian Education CommiBsiun (1882) j pp. 300-804. 
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able with tbe utftiost dlnlinctness in the upper clas.ses of the Native oflicials, especially in the Judicial Department. 
When I had first known Calcutta, more than twenty years ago, honesty among those n^n wa<^ according to com- 
mon repute, the exception ; now by the same repute, dishonesty was the oxcoption and honesty the rule. Indeed 
I scarcely then expected to live to see the change for the better in these respects which T now saw. 

T.here was, on the whole, an upheaval of the Native mind in Bengal consequent on the spread of Hociilar 

Enlightenment of the Brah- although the influence of Chi istian Mi.ssions, however great el.se- 

wliere, was not much felt in Calcutta. The principal faidor was the Brahino 
sect, of W’hich the adherents gathered largely at the capital and w'oro scatter- 
ed throughout the country. In religion they followed the i)rece[)tH of the 
Bible without acknowledging the divinity of Christ; hut they accept (‘d in 
addition many doctrines of the Hindu sacred writings. There had been a Hindu Synod named tho ‘ Dhanmt 
instituted to counteract these innovations by recalling tho thoughts of the faithful to tho ancient ways; many 
organs of opinion also spoke as if the old belief survived. But it was doubtful whether any resistance, passive or 
active, would long with.stand the advance of now opinions. The exi.sting tendencies were rendej-ing educated 
Hindus less submissive in tone and language tlnui formerly, more ero<;t in mental and moial stature in the ]>reH('nce 
of Europeans, oven jealous of the superior positions held by Europeans in the (ionntiy, not altogether disj)osoil to 
ac(jniosce in their ])resent status, but rather inclined to criticise the conduct and policy of the (lovcrnmemt and to 
demand increa.scd privileges. Without going .so far as to ask for vopresentativo institutions, tliey aspii’od to have 
a greater share than previously in governing themselves, though they had not formed exact ideas as to liovv t hat 
share was to be secured. They perhaps desired in effect to have tho .satisfaction of ruliug tlie connti'y while the 
Europeans had tho labour of defending it. They had an overweening notion of their owu intellectual .ability, 
believing themselves to bo in this respect equal to any nation and superior to most races, 'riiey ehciislii'd Hie 
notion that wherever braiinvork might bo absolutely required in India they would l ise. like oil to tbe snrfaeo of water 
“This uncasines.s and I’cstlcssne.ss — all tlic more irksome as arising from th) (hdinablc c.aust*, and not being 
Uneasinoss and restlossnoss susctjpt iblo of any specific remedy — found vent in t he V^ernaeular Prt'ss. Of 
of tho Native Proas. these utterances sonic ivcre certainly disloyal or evmi w«>ise, while others 

w’urc merely cajitious, peevish, fractious, petulant. On the other hand, thero was fi’aiik ont.spoken criticism of men, 
measures or policy, which was not to he confounded with disloyalty, and which diil gootl every way, as exercising 
the faculties of the critics and pointing a moral to those criticized. There was also much, which if rightly inter- 
preted, was tantamount to real loyalty such as freemen owe to their liege. 

“ It was probably tho contemplation of those faults which induced many ohsorvors to dojireeate tho high or 
Some critics dopreoated high superior education which was being given. Some critics recominonded that 
education. Clovernmcnt should withdraw from taking part in high education, leaving if 

to private enterprise, and devote to the promotion of primary education all tho rusourecs whieli could ho afforded 
by tho State. So far from coinciiling in that vi(3w, however, ivc strove to fositu' alike both kinds of education, 
higher and lower. We diffused superior instruction by the establishment of additioiujl colleges in the inUirior «>f 
the country, at the same time developing tho village scliools and adding tens of thoLi.sands every month to tho 
iniinbor of children under primary instruction. The policy was to refrain from suj)p()rting any hranch of odueatinn 
entirely by the 8tato resources, hut to induce tho people lhern.selves to contrihuto at least half. This pro|>i)i>(iun 
was maintained for tho whole eilucational expenditure, and also for the education of each sort, upper nv lower 
“The real fault in the high education was tho undue and dispropertiomitc attention devoted to litcojiturc and 

philo.sophy, as compared with physical scicnee and Hie cognate branches of 
jjractical instruction. This eausetl the legal, judicial and a<iministrati vo j)ro- 
fessions to ho overcrowded, while tlie scientific and jn’actical ])rof(‘ssi()n.s 
relating to civil and mechanical engineering, h) cliemi.stry, holany, ngrieulture, 
and the like, were starved and neglect od. It w.as impossiUlc at that tiim; to 
remedy this fault witiioiit tho co-operation of the Calcutta tJniver.sity, But this institution relating to otliei- 
provinces besides Bengal, and being under the Government of India, was not nmenahle to the Government of 
Bengal. Meanwhile the difficulty which very many highly educated men, even graduates of the University, found* 
in obtaining suitable employment, was producing discontent.”* 

In tho concluding Chapter of tho same work Sir Richard Temple has enunciated certain imnortant questions 
Important questions enun- relating to tho effect of tho Hritish ]{alo upon tho pcopl/of India. After 
Ciated by Sir Richard Temple dealing with the first question, viz., “ What is tho econ/mic and financial 
as to tho effect of British Rule effect of British rule upon tho masses of the people ; that is to say, are they 
upon tho Indian people, growing poprer or richer, irrespective of the question whether India as an 

• Men and Events of my Time in India, By Sir Richard Temple, Bart., Q.C.S.I., C.I.B., D.C.L. ; pp. 430-33. 
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empire is increasing or decreasing in wealth and prosperity P ” — at some length, he goes on to say : 

“ The second (piestioiir stands thus : has the English or Western education elevated the character of the culti- 
Has English Education ele- vated classes of the Natives P Has this elevation been obtained at the cost 
vated Native character P of originality in the Natives, and has it lessened the chance of their self- 

development on natural and therefore Asiatic lines P Ought the education to be in English or in the Indian 
vernaculars ? 

“ Now, the English or Western education has greatly elevated the character of the Natives who have come 
English Education has influence. It has taught thorn truthfulness and lionour both moral- 

taught integrity and removed intellectually. It has made them regard with aversion that which 

superstition, and improved is false nnd dishonest. It has imbued them with a love of abstract truth 
morality and intellectual ca- and a desit'e to exorcise the reason with fearless impartiality, to insist upon 
paoity. knowing the why and the wherefore for the faith they may be rcquii'ed to 

accept. They will no longer tolerate superstitions or any absurdity whatsoever. This improvement is conspicu- 
ously manifest in their public conduct, and in all those relations of life whicdi may be called external in conti'a- 
distinction to domestic. It must doubtless affect bencfically their home-life also, but regarding that an European 
has but little means of judging. In one essential part of domestic conduct they are exemplary, and that com- 
prises the efforts put forth by them to impart the new education to their sons. The sacrifices they make, and 

• the self-denial they undergo, for this object, will hanlly be surpassed in the most advanced nations. How far 

the education of iUelf has endowed them with amiability, with charitable sentiments and other gentle virtues, 
may be doubtful ; for it will probably be held that they possessed these virtues before. They take hopeful views 
of the life to come after the death of this body, and respecting the eternal destiny of man. They form positive 
conceptions regarding the human soul and its expansive capacities under other con<litions of existence. They 

acknowledge their responsibility to God for their thoughts, words and deeds. Some few of them have been 

charged with yielding to intemperance, a vice which is not confined to the West, but has always existed in the 
East also. I3ut this fault has never been enough to detract from the roi>ute of the education and the educated. 
As a rule, the young men are temperate, steady, and capable of mental elToi‘t long sustained. 

“ The education is imparted directly or indirectly in two ways. The pritnary way consists of definite instruc- 

Ethical and scientiflo in- science of human duty, of the infenmccs derivable from 

structlon, combined with good Western history and literature, of the mental training from logic and 
example of the British Buie, mathematics, and (most important of all) from daily contact and convorsa- 
havo important educational European Professors. The secondary way consists in the contem- 

plation of the example set by the British Government in India in its wise 
legislation, its dispensation of justice between man and man, its humane administration, its scientific and mecha- 
nical achievements, its conscientious efforts for the good of the people. The educational effect of these things 
upon the population at large may bo greater than is, perhaps, imagined by those who ai’e engaged in the thick 
of affairs. 

“ The effect of this education, direct and indirect, nndonbtedly was, in the first instance, to suppress the 

Moral and spiritual offeot of originality of the rducated. Formerly, they oft-times, indeed, kept 

English literature beneficial, Gieir minds at a fairly high level, observing a right standard. But oft-times 
and creates enthusiasm of they descended to the depths of moral and mental degradation ; from such 
humanity. slough they have been extricated by education, and now bi'eathe a purer air. 

For a time, bewildered by the superiority of the new civilization, they sought nothing beyond it. They crammed 
their memories with bare facts ; they learnt tlio noblest prose or poetry by rote and repeated it mechanically. 
But this tendency, militating against their originality, operates less and less forcibly with every decade, and its 
disappearance after one or two generations may be anticipated. They no longer accept a doctHno, secular or 
religious, merely t>ecauBG it is a result of Western civilization. They search for new standards of their own, outside 
Europe and its ways. For that purpose they go far afield, reverting to the remotest periods of Asiatic Philo- 
sophy, and in spirit crossing the Atlantic to grope for light in the Now World. Their antiquarian research is 
frequently (though perhaps not always) conducted after a method quite their own. Despite their Western pre- 
occupations, it is towards tlieit own traditions that their loving gaze is turned. Their study of Shakespeare, 
Milton, Bacon, Locke, does not in the least diminish their reverent allegiance to the Asiatic heroes, poets, saints 
and law-givers ofVld. Morally, almost spiritually, they approach Christianity, verging actually towards its very 
borders. But thoKgh they venerate its efficacy, they decline to profess it as a religion. Their interpretation of 
the poetry in Nature differs from ours ; while learning oar notion of ‘ the unseen universe,* they do not adopt it 
anresenredly. They will study the writings of philosophers and economists as Bentham or Malthus, and criticize 
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the conchisions therein set forth. Their ideas regarding the theory of punishment and several branches of civil 
and criminal law, differ essentially from those which we strive to impress upon them hj our legislation. They 
frequently conti*overt the economic conclusions which wo assert I’egarding the material condition of their counti*y. 
In such argiiinents they often apply the eatablished doctrines of political economy to complex statistics in a 
manner which, if not just, is really original. The ‘enthusiasm of humanity* is one of the principles which 
Christianity introduced into the world ; and they have caught some of its sacred lire. But, once touched by this 
hallowed centimont, they have followed its dictates with an earnestness all their own. Numberless instances of 
their farsighted munificence might ho cited in illustration. 

“In former ages there was little of philosophizing in respect to Indian art, but much of real art existed. 

In later times there has been much philosophizing but loss of aclnal art. 

At ono moment there was danger lost the very life of Indian art should bo 
stifled by European influenoo. The European instructors, however, awoke to the danger in time, and now fall 
play is allowed to the fine originality of the Native genius. 

“ The British system, in which the Native administrators are now b*aincd, does at first suppress their natural 
Distinguished administra- on’ginality. On the other hand, it may be nrgnod that some of the salient 
tors of Native States. features in our system have their prototypes among the Indians — for instance, 

the settlement of the land nnder Todar Mall, the Minister of Akbar the Great, is in s(?vcral i i'sptMds a model for 
Bnti.sh arrangements. The Native Stato.s, indeed, copy much that belongs to the British Govornment, and curiously 
approciat.e English official designations for every department, civil or military. Y'et they retain in their manage- 
ment very much which, being their own, must be regarded as original, and wind) is thought ])y some, rightly or 
wrongl}^ to be better suited to the Natives than our own method. Of living statesmen aniong the Natives, Salnr 
Jang of Hyderabad, perhaps, has become Kuropcnnized in bis method of administration. But l)i)ikar Hao of 
Gwalior, was quite original, so was Kirpa Ram of Jammu, and more especially Jang Bahadur of Nepal, who 

govcnicd after his own fashion with hardly any tincture of European notions. Madlinva Rao of Baroda, too, 

though Anglicized to some extent, is quite Asiatic au fondy and, if left to his own resources entirely, would evince 
striking originality. 

“ The Mahmtta Brahmans, again, some of the very ablest among the vUves of the modern ediicniion, keep their 
The Mahratta Brahmins pro- minds riveted upon national models, and would shvnuously I’cpudiate the 
fit by English Education. notion of their inner thoughts being transformed by wliat they Imvo beeji 

leai'riing. 1'hey must perforce admire much of all the moral and intellectual novelties to which they have been 
introduced. On the other hand, it is to be feared that nothing can shako many of the prepossessions, favourable 
to their own ideas and adver'se to ours, which have gained strength from father to son through many centuries. 
They will learn much from us, and may even acquire new faculties, for all that, as a race they Avill retain their 
individuality. Their Association, named the Sarva Janik Sabhay may bo hypercritical, but is certainly original. 

“ In authorship the educated Natives are prolific even in Rnglish, and in the Vernacular the mas.s of cinrent 

literature is known to few Europeans, save tlmsc who, like Gnrciu do Tassy, 
Native Aut ors. rnako it their special study. Native authors have produced some works of 

original merit, hut not so many as might have been expected. 

“Respecting physical science, they are already apt in verifying its teachings by experiment. Wh(‘Mior they 
Progress of physical science become discoverers cannot be predicted, for as yet our Slaic Education, 

among Natives. though now improving fast, has been quite diTicicnt in all hrnnehes of this 

science, except the medical where it has always been excellent. Nor can any forecast bo hazarded as to whether 
tliey will be inventors, for as yet their natural ingenuity has been but little <levc*lr»pcd by mechanical instruction. 
But the constant spectacle of wonder-working mechanism, under Britisli maiiagemeid, must stimulate their 
thoughts. ^ 

“ The new religious sects which have arisen or are arising — the Bi*ahmos of tin* oast and i^n lh of India, the 
New religious sdets due to similar communities in the west — are cssenfially original, notwitli.slanding that 
English Education. they owe their origin to the new oducafiou. There is a }diilc>so[)hic niy.sti- 

cism a transcendentalism, about them which, so far from being derived fj-oni tlie Western teaching given timm, is 
positively opposed to it. They gather all they can from European instructors in Christianity, and then apply the 
instruction after a manner of their own. . 

“Taking all these considerations together, we may ti^st that the English or Western /education will not 
English Education will not impair the originality of the olucated, nor lessen tlie Jliance of their self 
impair the originality of the development. It would be sad if these men were confined to springs of 
Natives. thought belonging not to themselves but to their masters ; in that case their 
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mental growth would be sickly and stunted. We can nerer dcBire- that they should be intellc6tually prostrate 
before us in servile'imitat’on. But there is no probability of this happening ; on the contrary, while abandoning 
some things of their own, and adopting others from us, they are likely to cherish the essence of nearly all that is 
indigenous. Already this development of theirs is moving in what must be called Asiatic lines — as the lines are 
not exactly European — and will probably diverge still more in an Oriental direction. So far from lessening this 
chance for them, our instnictioii has been the main factor in producing it. The education has furnished them 
mentally with wings ; and though fledgelings ns yet, they arc essaying flight, and none can now foresee how high 
they will soar. Without it, no such possibility has been opened out for them. For they had lost all power of 
self-improveTnent when Uritisli rule dawned upon tlieir horizon. By reason of the invasions from without, the 
disturbances from within, the disruption of ancient systems, the submergence of learning by floods of violence, 
they had long lost all means of recovering themselves. 

“ Female education offers the greate.st Held now open to benevolent effort ; in no other respect socially is there 
Female education in need of s® much which needs doing, and which might practically be done. Doubtless 
benevolent olTort. some great result will ere long be attained, and that will affect mightily the 

coming goiiei-ation. It is not likely that tlic We.stern education will at all extinguish the originality of mind which 
Indian women often have, notwithstanding the repressive influences of centuries. The flashes of ability and the 
sparks of character which have emanated from them — despite disadvantages which to European women would 
seem incredible — afford indications of what they may become hereafter, when their minds shall be freed. 

“ As to whether the superior education generally ought to ho in English or in the Tmlian VeiTiacuIars — 
Indian Vernacular literature it niay be said that while English is, and must be, the medium of imparting 
encouraged. miudi of the best and liighcst eilucation — the various vernacuhirs, 

eighteen in number, will probnhly continue as at present to be the media for instructing the masses. The cultiva- 
tion of the veriiaoulars docs certainly strengthen originality among the Natives. Despite their thirst for Western 
literature, the educatetl classes in common with the rest of their coiintrymon, venerate their own language.s, 
whether classical or spoken. As the old vernacnlar literature is both .scanty and obsolete, the nocessity of provid- 
ing food for the mind of the rising generation is evoking, and will yet further evoke, the original talent of native 
authors. 'Phe Government has responded to the popular sentiment by promoting the culture of the vernaculars 
to a degree unknown oven among the best of the preceding Native Governments. Indeed, the successful 
vigour with which this is done by the British in India, i,s a fact probably unique in the liistory of conquering 
races. 


Christianity has not afTected 
Hffuhammadanism; but the edu- 
cated classes of Hindus adopt 
Theism, and Christianity is 
rapidly advancing among the 
masses, but not among the 
educated classes. 


“ The third question is stated thus : is the Western education subverting the several existing religions, and if 
What efTeot has English edu- Christianity advancing sufficiently to take their place ? How far is the 

cation on existing religions. system of caste shaken ? 

“ Tlie Western education has not affected the Muhammadan faith. It has subverted the Hindu faith, or the 

Brahmanical religion, among the educated classes of Hindus, but not among 
the masses. The educated people on abandoning what may be termed the 
religion of mcdiieval Hinduism, do not become irreligious, but revert to the 
primitive Hindu faith, or else adujit some form of Theism. Christianity is 
not advnneing sufficiently to take the place of the heathen religions whenever 
they arc renounced. It is growing, however, absolutely fast, though it still 
covers but a small part of the gromul, relatively to the vastiiess of the popu- 
lation. But the number of the Native Christians has increased at the rate of fifty per cent, in every decade for 
the last thirty years, , or one generation, and with the existing Missionary agencies, some considerable ratio of 
increase will probably bo maintained. Whether any decided expansion shall occur, must depend upon the efforts 
of the Christian Churches. It may occur largely if the Missionary zeal and the resources of the Churches shall 
increase, ^lean while, the results, ns compared with the agency employed, are quite satisfactory to all concerned. 
Christianity has made no rapid way among the educated classes by reason of their education. Some of them become 
Christians, some also among the humbler classes ; the proportion of high-casto and hurable-caste men among the 
Native Christians probably does not differ from the proportion of the same castes in the population generally. On 
the other hand, tlie Missions may, if their means be adequate, effect decisive progress among the aboriginal races 
and others who arc outside caste, numbering in all 27 millions. The conduct of the Native Christian Communities, 
now reckoning ceii^-ly half a million of souls, is good, and worthy of the faith they profess. With judicious guidance 
and encouragement from Europeans, there is every chance of a Native Christian Church being organised with 
native clergy and deacons, sustained by the congregations. Such a Church may have liberty to grow in an Indian 
or Asiatic manner suitable to the circumstances of the East. 
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“Respcctmjf caste, it is shaken somewhat among tho educated classes, and ini-oads in various ■(lirecfimis have 
Caste is shaken among edu- made into its well-guarded pale. Many tendency's of the age too 

ffovertl,cle.ss, i ’is as yet ipiite unshaken' 

‘ ®‘'“' among the masses, and it imsscsses social as well as religions force 

“The/oart/, question is in this wise ; are the edncalcd Natives likely to l.econ.e discontented with their 
Are educated Natives dis- existing status, socially and politically, and to ask for privileges which the 
contented P llritish flovernment can hardly consent to grant ? 

“ In the Native .States, which comprise statistically one-ttflh of our empire, and should ho estimated morally 
Discontent of educated Na- at a higher proportion, the eilucated Natives arc not at all likely to heroine 
tives in British Territories as discontented with their status socially and politically On the eontrary they 
^tmguished from Native „ro there Hading alix-aily, ami will find still more as time rolls on, a scope 

and a sphere for their amhition and their energies, lint in the llritish terri- 
tories they are now feeling this discontent, and may perhaps feel it in an increasing degree. It has sprung up 
within twenty years and has grown somewhat daring the last deciiile. llritish rule being what it is, the presence 
of Ruropeiuis in all, or almost all, tho important posts is absolutely essential, and must nece.ssarily bar a career 
of the best sort for the educated Natives, who, seeing this, must sooner or later become dissatislied. This dis- 
advantage under our Govemment is being, and may yet further be, initigaleil, but eaniiot be wholly avoided. Nor 
docs this fact, per se, pi-ovc any superiority on behalf of the Native States over llritish rule. For it is the llritish 
liarainoiint power that enables the Native .States to be wlmt they ai-e ; without the a'gis of Hngland, they would 
relap.se into tho barbarism whereby education is stumped out under tho iron heel of violence, and careers aie 
I’loHed to all Kjiv(; ilio .stalwjii t. 

^Socially the ediKuitod Nalivc.s pi’obably arc discontent od at not l)(*infjf admit led inon* tlinti ihoy are to Kuropoan 
Discontent of educated Na- sofitity in India; but they will doiibtlo.ss sceni'o tlii.s admis.sion morn i ml 
tives owing to exolUHioii from more, as t l.oy become cpmlificd for it On tlio otlmr hand, Kuropoans l.avr 

htcTi in a still stricter dopfreo dehari’CMl from Native som'ety. Jbit a.s the 
dominion of caste ivcodcs, and as Native hidic.s liccomc educated, there may pos.sibly bo a social union bi'twcmi 
Europeans and Jndians sucli as no previous era lias witnessed. 

ihe educated Natives will ask for miicli that the (h>vernment can concede, such as imjiroved stains ami 
Demand by educated Na- ^^^i^hnuenls in the public service, hesides opportunities of inllnmilial nsefnl- 

tives for improved status and ness by servin^r i„ honorary capacities foi tlie wclfai e of the (*0111111111111 v 

emoluments. .1 • m 1 i fm ... 

a.s gentlemen serve in itiiplaiid. The pro^m*s.s, which the (lovi'i nment has 

sreured foi’ tliern in these ilirections within the lust ufeneration, is an (*arnest of .siniilnr benefits to (*ome. It is to 

bo hoped that they will entreat ihe (Government to ^ive a more practical 1 11 rn to several hi’anelies of the hij^her 

education, and to impart scientific instruction more largely and etlieientJy than heretofore, so that they may aeipiire 
the knowledge necessary for carving out new careers. 

“ Our object should bo to educate tho character as well as tho intellect, tcaeliing tlie non-oflieial Natives to fed 
Importance of educating public spirit, and the oflicial Natives to hear responsibility. Hitherto we have 
non-official Natives to feol succeeded most in training Native.s to ri.se to high posts in tho Judicial 8 ei viee. 
public spirit. q,,,, ambition should be, however, to train them for the exeenlive posts, 

demanding tho sterner qnalitie.s on which Englishmen justly pride themselves. Mo.st of these posts must needs 
continue to be held by Europeans ; it would be dangerous to place such duties in the hands of Natives. .Still there 
are many posts of a responsible character, which Natives might occupy, if only they wei e midowcd with tlni more 
robust qualities. It should bo tho aim of the (Jovernineiit to endow them with such (pialitios, by means of 
education direct and indirect. 

“They will also ask for some privileges whudi the Britisli Government cannot concede! in full, inasmuch as 
Natives will dosiro reproson- exjiress a desire for representative! institutions in ithe English sen.so 

tativo institutions. * of the term. They seldom formulate such reqmj.sts very sjieeitieally, for 

although they themselves understand the meaning of ‘ repre.sontat ion,’ they i-emeiu her that the vast majoritv of 
their countrymen do not. They perhaps would like an Oligarchical (yoiiiicil to he formed from among theni.selvJh 
by some State procedure, or else that the power of electing should rest with the edin^.ated only, who form Imt a 
very small minority of the people; but they have never, probably, thought out such schemes. They certainly 
wish to have tho pow'er of the purse, which power would Mominato tho internal administra^on, while they are 
quite content to leave to the Government the duty of ext-crnal defence. / 

“ Now the Government, believing that the elective franchise had a good moral effect upon those who are 
reasonably qualified to exercise it, has already entrusted, subject to an ultimate control by the State, the 
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municipal administration of the capital cities of Calcutta and Bombay to corporations elected by *the rate-payers, 

and has extended, or is likely to extend, the principle to the largest munici- 
palities in the interior of the country. Further, the Government seems 
disposed to entrust some share of power respecting local and provincial 
finances to elected representatives ; but here it cannot relinquish its control- 
ling authority. The native members of the Legislative Councils are at 
present appointed by the Governor- General. Possibly they might be elected, if only any constituency for such a 
purpose could bo devised ; it would indeed be difficult to devise such. At all events, however, tho Government could 
not allow them to have anything approaching a majority or equality in the Council. That source of power it must 


Elective franebiBO *dlready 
allowed in munioipalitieB of 
Indian Capital Cities may bo 
extended even for Liegialative 
Councils. 


retain in its own hands. 

“ Some observers may hold that if high education tends to political discontont^ tho Government should pni- 
High education should not dently refrain from imparting it. But such a view could not be maintained 
be abandoned owing to politi- in the nineteenth century. Surely it is our boundon duty to give to the 
cal discontent. Natives the benefit of all that we know ourselves. If we admit that there are 

cases in which plain dictates of duty must bo followed and reliance placed on Providence for the result, then here 
is an example of tho strongest kind. Politically wo are so secure that we can afford to be generous in imparting 
knowledge, even though, in some respects, disaffection were to spring up in consequence; but in fact true loyalty 
and contentment in other and more important respects will thereby bo produced or confirmed. At all events this 
is an occasion for putting into practice the maxim, ‘ Be just, and fear not. ’ ” * 

In another of his works on India the same eminent statesman. Sir Ilichai’d Temple, makes the following 
observations in regard to the effects of Mnglish education in India: 

“ The educated class is drawn from tho several sections of society which have been already mentioned. 'I’ho 

, ^ , . education of this class is fur the most part derived from the national 

Tho educated classes m , . . i ... i n x m, . ^ , 

India brought up under instruction mu*oduced by tho nritish Uovernrnent. i here are, indeed, some 

British supervision follow educated men, whose instruction has been obtained purely from indigenous 
various professions. sources, independently of aid from their foreign rulers, has been kept 

strictly within tho ancient grooves, has boon conducted in rustic cloisters, monastic ostahliKhments, or tho shade 
of sacred groves, and is directed chiefiy to religious objects. These men, though still numerous, must ho 
decreasing gradually throughout tho country. Men of biisine.ss ar‘e still to he seen, who have been educated only 
in the old stylo, and whoso practical talent and acuteness have not been developed by modern instruction. They 
are however, becoming more and more rare, and will soon pass away without successors of tho same type, for their 
sons are all educated in the new style. Thus, tho only educated class that need now be observed consists of men 
brought up under British supervision, for whose mental and moral condition tho British Government is I’csponsible. 
Theso men follow other professions, besides the public service, such as tho bar and other legal pursuits, private 
practice in medicine, commerce and banking, Civil Engineering, mechanical industries and the like. But many of 
them enter the public service in its various grades from the humblest to tho highest. They thus become members of 
one homogeneous profession, which equals, probably in magnitude and certainly in importance, all the other pro- 
fessions taken together. It is this dominant and loading profession which most readily admits of specific obser- 
vation, and in which the results of the national education can bo best tested. 

“ That tho natural intelligence of tho cducatetl men is sharpened by rigid method, and that their mental 
Intelligence, integrity, and stamina are strengthened by discipline, will be surely assumed. That their 
loyalty of educated Natives minds are open to the reception of new influences, expanded into a largo 
satisfactory on tho whole. growth, drawn towards wider spheres, raised into higher regions of thouglit, 

and fixed in grooves of stricter accuracy, may be reasonably expected. That they are steadier officers, cleverer 
men of business, abler administrators, better workers and aptor learners, from being thus educated, is easily 
conceivable. Tho'barder questions relate to the effect of the education on tho conduct of those men, on their 
trustw'orthincss and integrity, their loyalty to the Briti.sh Sovereign, their gratitude to their foreign instructors, 
their attachment to Western civilization, and their sentiments in regard to tho existing order of things. The 
answers to such questions, if thoughtfully rendered, will be found quite as satisfactory as could be fairly anticipated. 
** In the first place, a due and proper standard of rectitude among tho Native officials of the Upper and Middle 

Beotitude of vNative officials obtained. Such men are now regarded as gentlemen in tho 

of tho UppeS and Middle sense of the term, that is, as men of honour. Their character is not 

Grades traoeabll to influenoes impugned, their rectitude is trusted by public opinion, corruption on their 
of English education. ig not snspeoted. In this description, as in all general descriptions, there 


^ * Mtn and Eventt of my Time in India. By Sir Richard Temple, Bari., Q.O.8.I., D.C.L., pp. 494r*604. 
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must be reservations and exceptions, but such is the tone pervadinpr these bright parts of the picture. Of the 
numerous changes which have of late years arisen in India, this pariicular change is amon^ the #aost noteworthy. 
For many authorities, still surviving, can remember the time when such Native officials wore not regarded as men 
of honour, when their uprightness and integrity were constantly impugned, when their conduct was froquonily^ 
distrusted, when imputations of corruption wore bruited abroad. One cause of the moral improvement, now per- 
ceptible, springs from the better organization of the public service. The men are, hy tlio concession of adequate 
salaries, placL*d in a position superior to temptation. They am embodied in regular departments, which have grades 
ascending like the steps, of a ladder, offer scope for ambition and open out prospects of promotion to bo seen 
through th(? vista of coming years. Thus they are so situated that they shall have evcrytliiug to gain by fidelity, 
and everythirjg to lose by misconduct. Another and a higher cause of the improvement is traceable to the 
influences of Western education, the moral teaching imparted by Kuropcan cuHui't*, the practical iiloas of duty 
thereby infused, the virtuous principles thus instilled, the companionship of English instructors and the association 
with them in the daily life at school or college. It is to those two main causes that the Natives themselves attri- 
bute the amelioration which is happily soon. 

“ In tlie lower grades of educated Natives, however, misconduct is still common, and, but too frerpicnt even in 
Misoonduct of educated the middle grades. Still it will bo found to exist almost exactly in p 2 *oporti»)n 
Natives of lower grade. as the advantages, moral and material, allowed to those grades fall short of 

those honcficiontly granted to the upjier grades. 

“ Together with the public service, the profession of the law has aiivanced paripimu. This great profession 
Advance and improvement Product of Eritish rule, and is divided, as in England, 

of the legal profossiou among into two branches, like those of Barristers and Solicitoi’s. Admission to tlie 
Natives. Native Bar is regulated by tests and examinations, wliicli ensure tlie profession 

of high qualifications by those who apply for it. An almost equal improvement is visible in the Nativu Barristers 
as in the Native Judge.s, and a standard of professional etiquette prevails, formed on the English model. The 
standard was much lowei* in former days, when advocates but too often connived at or participated in jualpractices 
and even in frauds. Any remnants of these evils, which may still linger in the profession, will ere long bo 
eliminated. As now constituted, the Native Bar is fast becoming a power in th(5 country ; its in(l(‘pf*nden(re of 
demeanour, freedom of speech and ayrnf)athy with the people, are raising it daily in public (jstimation. Us conduct 
fosters the salutary belief, which is settling down in the minds of tlie Natives, to tlie effect that the Ilritish system 
of civil justice constitutes a real palladium of their liberties and privileges. Its loyally will be true towards the 
Government which is its foster-father. Improvements, similar in kind but mu(;h less in d(‘greo, are taking place 
in the profession of the Law, which branch includes Attorneys, Solicitors, and all other legal practitioners. These 
Native practitioners formerly had a very evil repute for stimulating wrongful litigation, promoting fraud and 
fMiisoiiiug the moral atmosphere around the precincts of the OourLs. Of this mischief, much has been removed by 
the improvements in the Native Bench and Bar, and by the operation of public ojiinion ; but mucli, unfortunately, 
remains. 

“As an instance of the mental and moral progrc.ss of the Natives, the expansion of the Post-Office may be 
Expansion of the Post-OfHco mentioned. The Government has adopted the principle of all the rel'orojs 
an instance of the mental and which have proved so successful in Eiiglaud. By amalgamating iimk i- one 
moral progress of the Natives. administration thp imperial and local Post-Offices in the various proviiujos 
of the empire, postal facilities have been placed within reach of every large village throughout the country. 
The increase of letter-writing and of postal business has been remarkable. Within tlie last fifteen years, the 
number of Post-Offices has increased from 2,200 to 5,500, the length of postal lines from 48,000 to 58,000 miles. 
The amount of receipts in cash from the public has risen from £401,000 to £ fifiO, 000 per annum, exclusive of 
official postage ; and the number of covers delivered from 59 millions to 131 millions annually. A portion of the 
increase in correspondence is due to the Government and its servants^ also to the non-Oflicial Euroiieaiis ; but the 
mass of it is due to the Natives, under the influences of education. 

“The foreign Governmont in India must be prepared to realize the fact that the hearts of educated Natives 

.i. a* . 1 . ^ twe deeply stirred by the Western education, and that an active iirocess of 

Importance of the effects of ^ ^ ^ r , . i . 

English Education among the mental fermentation js setting in. Ihese men are from their youtli insiruct- 

Nativos with reference to the ed in matters concerning^ the rise, progress, zenith, decline and fall of em- 

British Rule being a Foreign pires ; the relative dimensions, population and resources of .the several great 

Governmont. Powers of the world ; the constitution, legislature and privileges of 8tate8 

monarchical, constitutional, de6|>otic, republican; the territorial arrangements consequent on modern warfare; 
the various nationalities of which kingdoms are composed. It follows that they will observe oarrent events 
32 
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whether peaceful or warlike with an appreciative inRight, and will speculate on the effect which 'Such events may 
produce on the f fortunes of England. A competent knowledge of the recent history of their own country will 
show them how often the commerce and the fortunes of India herself have been affected by events occurring in 
distant regions. For example, by the civil contest in America, by the wars in the Crimea, China and Turkey. An 
extensive Vernacular Press is growing up, which offers brief summaries of the political affairs and occurrences of 
the world. The Englisli I*re.ss in India presents daily, full extracts of all the best nows and opinions of the press 
in England, together with comments suited to the currents of public thought in India, and is read by the English- 
speaking Natives with as niucli attention as by the English themselves. Native trading firms have their head- 
(piartcrs or tludr branches in the United Kingdom or on tlie Continent of Europe, and will ere long have them 
even on the other side of tin! Atlantic. For the.se reasons, England must, whenever she engages in affairs of 
wr)rld-wide impoT-tance, be pre])arcd to reckon with a mass of Native opinion instructed a degree heretofore 
unknown. The liglits are various in which Natives regard alternatives r)f peace or war. If in any conjuncture 
it should appear that, on a fair consideration of her own interest and honour, England ought to fight and yet holds 
back from lighting, then the Natives would bo quicker than ever to draw the gi’avest inferences. If after anxious 
8 u.s{)eiise, the English standard, ever to Eastern eyes the symbol of victory in the end, is unfurled, it is followed 
by the hopes and f)rayers of the majority of the Natives. More than onee of late, when the inevitable moment 
seemed near, utterances of loyalty and god-s[)eed arose from the organs of Native opinion in all parts of 
the country. Still, as a rule, the Natives raise tlicir voice decidedly for peace, not at any price, hut at some 
aacri 11(^0, rather than for iiKMirring the risks of war, with the certainty of special taxation in the present and 
the probability of the public burdens being augmented in the future. They certainly are adverse to an aggressive, 
and favorable to a pacific policy. 

“ 'rho edu(;ated Natives are also moved by aspirations for self-government, for political power, and even for 
Aspirations of odneatod representative institutions, the concession of which does not at present fall 
Natives for self-government witliin the range of practical politics. Such ideas have been mooted in 

and political power. former times, but have never been so fully defined, nor so openly declai-ed, as 

they are at present. The reports of Parliamentary debates, concerning India and the East proximately or 
remotely, aie scanned by the Natives with anxious interest. The uttei'ancos of English orators or statesmen vindi- 
cating the character, conduct, status and interests, fiscal and financial, of the people of India, are welcomed by the 
Natives with a gratitude as deeqily felt as it is fervently expressed. The name of any member of either house of 
Farliamoiit, who by word or (IchmI espouses the cau.se of the Natives, soon becomes a household word among them. 
Although bonevolonco is admitted by them to be a prominent feature of Pritish rule, still after having been 
for so many centuries the sf)ort of desjjois, the prey of con([uerors and the victims of revolution, they have an 
ineradicable fear that the English nation may prove to be not wholly an exception to the rule of sellislmess arni 
harshness which has .so often prevailed with foreign and absolute rulers. They seem always glad to bo reassured 
by respiinsible and infbnmtial ptirsons regarding the kind and good intentions of England, and such assurances 
cannot bo too often repeated. There has been of late a tendency with some Natives to rely for sympathy and 
support specially on parti(nilar psirti(!S or sections of parties among the politunans of England. Put this tendency 
is deprecated l)y the best organs of N.ative ojunion, on the manifest grounds that the Natives are the very last 
pei’sons who should encourage the notion of India ever becoming a battle-field for party-strife* in England, / 
ami that all political parties ought to be urged to co-operate for the object of benefiting their Indian fellow- 
subjects. 

“ 'Phouglitfiil Englishmen may remembor that self-government among the Natives is one of the goals to which 
Part token by the Natives in many of the administrative amingeraents of India are tending. Natives 
local solf-govornment. are appointed members of the Legislative Council of the Governor-General 

for all India, of and the local legislatures of Madras, Bombay and .Bengal. They are Honorary Magistrates in the 
int(‘rior of the *(listricts ; they serve as jurymen, as a.ssossors to aid the Judges in criminal trials, hh members of 
arbitration tribunals and of conciliation courts in civil causes. They take part in the administration of the 
funds raised by the rf)ad cess and other local cesses, in the management of schools, hospitals, dispensaries and 
otlun* institutions. Tlmy furnish the great majority of the Commissioners in the Municipalities, which exist in 
the capit.al cities, and aro sc^attcred over the length and breadth of the empire. They thus become the respon- 
sible trustees, administrators or controllers of the rates for levying the local taxes. In Calcutta and Bombay 
specially, and in fiomo other central places, they enjoy as rate-payers the electoral francliise for the election of 
iiu*Tuher.s of the Municipal Corporations. The system whereby, in so many parts of the countiy, villnge commu- 
nities lire constituted, or village headmen are vested with petty powera in police matters, is the very embodiment 
of the principle of self-government in the rural districts. 
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Native AfJsociationa are formed for the avowed purpose of ropresonting their views, wishes or griovanocs to the 
Native Associations forropre- authorities Several of these bodies, such as the ‘ H^itisli Adiuu Association ’ 
sonting wishes or griovanoes of Calcutta, tho ‘ Amjuman’ of Lahore, the * Sarva Janik Sabha’of Itoinljay, 
to the Government. can make their voice hoard, not only in India, hut oven as far as Knglami. 

Such societies arc regarded by the Government, as aifording the means for legitimately and toinpcratcly repre- 
senting or vindicating the oj)inions of the Natives. Their memorials and aldresses, though sonietime.s transgress- 
ing the limits of propriet}', are, as a rule, fully reasoned and iiKnlerately expressed. 

“ Personal kiiidjiess and charity have nhva>s been among the most loveable eharacterist ies (»f tlui Natives 
Personal kindness a loveable These Rontiments have imluced men to support not only IIkmi* ft^nah' rela(ivi‘.s 
characteristic of the Natives. and tlieir aged or helpless connexions, wdiieh is well, but al.so ilunF* able- 
bodied and idle male relatives, which is not well Many a rising man is weighted in liis career by listless peuNons 
who hang about him, insb'ad of sliifting for themselves. This tendency, which has beem heretofore eveessive, is 
<limiriished by the intluenees of education. Virtuous and most Ofunmendablo saerilicos ar(‘ oft tm made hy Natives, 
Aviio stint and pincli themselves in order to afford a good education to their ^tiling relatioiiH. 'I'he youths thus 
educated g’enerally recompense tlieir 1‘iierids f<»r tlies(‘ saeritict'S, by evincing a resolute spirit of self-help. 

“ The sv mpathy of Natis ( jh, also spr(‘ads beyond the cirehi of relations, friends or depemhmts. It extmids to 
Charitablo bonevolonco of miserable wherever met with, to tin; living eommunit y at- largt*. a ml to 

the Natives. the needs of postei-ity 5 X*t unborn. The charity of Natives is, indeed, often 

misdiroeted, but is generously jirofuse. Lveuy Native, who makes a fortune, immediately gi\ es away a part of it, 
to uoi'ks of public usefulness or charity. Kveiy city in the empiric is iinproveil, endowed oi’ la'auliliid. hy the 
bmunTilonce or inunitie.eiice of individual citizens. In ju-ospm'ous years the sums, tlius uobly disjxmsed, are enor- 
nioiiH ; and even in the woi-st years, I he source} of this bounty never runs dry. In the interioj* of tlie eoiintr\, 
works of ])ublic utility, on the roadsides find in many other spots, attest tho spirit of philanthropy \^hieh prevjiils 
among wealthy iNatives, In immy' jiroviiiees I lie (loveiamicnt xvisely jniblislies fi, list of the works of public ntilit) 
constructed by iiidividufils ; tbesi} publications reduiiml to tho ereilit of tlio.se coma'rned. 

“Tho Goveriiinont alwfiys delights to honour the Natives who thus devote a portion of tlieir substance to the 
Recognition by Government welfari} of their eountrymen. Patents of Native nobility are disenmimitf'ly 

of charitable endowments by granted to meritoritms per.sons. Sueei ssive \’ieero) s of India, Imve stmlii'd 

Natives. unwiatteii rules which govern the constitution of Nat i\ e nobility, and 

Imve granted Njitivi* titles judiciously and coiisiileratelj’^ to pm-sons recommended for theii’ good dtM'ds by tin* sr'vi ral 
Local Governments; a moral force of some potency is thus exercised. Itritish ileeorations of tlu* ' Star of Indiji' 
Jirc bestowed ijfioii Natives ; knighthoo«l not unfre«jaeiitly'^ ha.s been granted to tlniiii, find in rare inslfinees a 
U.mmetcy has beeii confoiTefl : the tujw Order of ‘The Indian Jimpire ’ has many Native members: The elTect of 
the.se measuie.s upon Native sentinient.s is to i;ncouragc loyuilty find public sj>irit. 

“Sound as tlie natioiuil education may have liceii in respect of liistoiy, luenitiire, praeticiil morality ami 
Education in India defect iVG political philosopliy, it has been, and still i.s, dcIVetivi} in res])cet. of the 

in respect of physiual and physical ami mitiiral .sciences. Yet, .scientilie study, the value of which is 

natural sciences. now recognizisl in all countries, has in India a s[>eeial importance. It (piali- 

lies the Native youth for jirofessions in which they have hitlierto had but little place. It diverts irom the elder 
professions, namely, the law and tho public service, some of the studeiit.s wlio wamld of lierwise ovei’cnovd those 
professions. It display's In* fore the Nfitives fi-esli ranges of thought find new modes of thinking. It tends to 
<*ori*eet some of tlie faults which ai*(} aihnitted to exist in the Native mind, uliile ediieing- fiinl developing many of 
its liest ([ualitie.s ami faculties, in two of the most immediately iiupoiiaiit among the seient itic professions, namely, 
medieine and civil engineering, the Government has done fur the Natives everything that could ri’fi.soimbly be 
e.xpeeted. Uiindreds of Native engineers, ardwtccts, pliysiciaus fi,ml surgeons have been, ami ju-e beireg, sent forth 
into the wor*ld. In I’cspect of other sciences al.so, something has been eilVeted, but tin; grcfiter part of wluil is 
needed still remains to be accomplished. Tho important step which the llniver.sities in Indi.a luiv^e recently t;ik(*n. 
by g'ninting degrees in science will c.ssontially affect the standanls and aims of the natioiml education. , 

“ Retlection ii[)on all these things will lead thoughtful pi.T.soiis to impiii’c — * VVluit are the ivligioiis temhineirs 
Muhammndanism not shaken of tlu, N'^atives S' ’ In the liist plaur. tlu, faith of the Mnhumni,ul:,ri.s ,lo<,s „.,t 

byEnglisli Education, but edu- seem w have received any shock from Western education and I'ivilizat ion. 

cated Hindus become sceptics* Nor has the Hindu faith been shaken with the mass of Gie llimbis, who 
follow the ancestral idolatry with the .same simplicity as of yore. The faith is dubious with I Iimliis who have 
some tincture of educfition, and wlio probably regard their national rt'ligion with half doubt and half belief, mueh 
as tho Gri‘ek.s and Romans regarded tho gods of their fathers. But among highly educated Hindus, tho faitli is 
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Educated Natives 
Hindu Mythology without 
becoming Atheists or Materi- 
alists. The Brahmos, or 
Thoists, likely to expand. 


Educated Hindus investi- 
gate the ethics and primeval 
religion of their pro-histonc 
ancestors, contained in the 
Vedaa, 


(lead (^r dyin^. With some it has been shattered well-nigh to the very base, while from the mindfTof others it lias 
already vanished nko the fabric of a vision. 

“Many educated Natives have long cast away the last shreds of their belief in the mythology, the sacred 

- . , story and the future world of Hinduism. But they do not become irreligious 

discard ..... 

men, nor atheists, nor materialists. They believe in the immortality of the 

Iniman soul, in the existence of abstract principles of right and wrong, in 
th(i omnipresence of a Supreme Being, who is the creator and preserver of all 
things, who is absolutely just and good, to whom all men are accountable 
after death for deeds done in this life. I'hey adopt a morality resembling that inculcated by Christianity, and 
sometimes expres.sly derived from tlie Christian Scr iptures. Oc(;asionally they listen to sermons preached from 
texts in the Now Testament. By .some they would bo calh'd Dohsts or Theists. They call themselves Brahmofi nr 
A (J hi’ Brahmas, members of the Bruhnio-Savtaj or of the Prarthana-Samaj, and quite recently they have some- 
times ado])ted the name of Theosophists. The sjrread of tlie Brahma sect, first in Bengal and then in other 
provinces, is one of the phenomena of tlui time in India. Keshab (fiiandar Sen, a man of higli qualities and gifts, 
is among the best known of its leaders. Its nomenclature signifies ‘ d’he believers in the One Creator of all men and 
things.’ Its grrrwtli is understood to have been recently checked by some internal dissensions, but is probably 
destined to (.*xpaml further. Its marriage rites liave formed a subject of special legislation. The divine origin of 
certain castes is discarded by it, and caste is regarded niercly as a human institution, like the social gradtis of 
civilized countries. 

“ But, with all these changes, it is retnarkablc that educated Hindus arc bestowing more attention than 

has (iver yet been bostowed in modern times on the ideas, ctliics, and i»rimeval 
religion wdiicb ])revailed in the pre-historic period of their ancestry. They 
cast a rev(5rential rotrospoct towards the dawn of Hindu time, when the day- 
spring of genius visited their race, before mists arose to obscure the truth, or 
fables wen^ invented to mar the simplicity of natural religion, or errors grew 
up to mislead the conscnenco and to sully the intuitive perceptions of light and wrong, llie writings thus studied 
are comprehended in the name of Vcdlc liitoralurc, which name has now, to educated Hindus, the same sacred 
Higiiificuiice that ‘Scripture’ has to (Uiristians. Thus, as a result of Wester-n education, the later and more 
elaborate writings of the Hindu priesthood aj*e disregarded, while the earliest literature of Hinduism is studied 
with renewed veneration. 

“There is frequent discussion in India regarding the operation of these influences, moral and mental, upon 

the lovaltv of the educated Natives towards the British Clovcrnmont and 
educated Natives liable to find *''•«" ”I« «ssed lest nnsatisfied ambition, want ot smi- 

voiit in disloyalty of Native able employment, and habits of criticizing unreservedly the existing order of 
newspapers, things, should gradually undermincj the loyalty and gratitude which these 

men ought to feel. Such fears, though not fully justified by the facts, have been aroused by divers symptoms 
deserving attention, and have been aggravated by the conduct of at least a portion of the Native Vernacular Press, 
consisting of newspapers publi.shcd in tlie various language.s of the country. Of the Native newspapers published 
in the English Eanguago, as yet few in number, some are distinguished by loyalty and good sense as well as by 
cultivated ability, and are creditable products of the new education; as, for instam.'t', the Hindu Patriot oi 
Calcutta. Others are notable fora latitude of criticism which, though extreme, does not transgress the limits 
ordinai'ily elaiiiied for journalism.”* 

Later on, in discussing the same subject, he makes the following observations : 

“ There is danger of discontent being engendered in the minds of educated Natives if adequate and 

_ , suitable emnlovmcnt doc.s offer itself to them in various directions. 

Danger of discontent among Buiuune v , , , 

educated Natives for want of As all the arts and sciences which have helped to make England what 
suitable employment. nhe is, are offered for, even pressed on, the acceptance of the Natives, 

it must bo expected that those who do accept those advantages will be animated by hopes and stirred by 
emotions, to which they were previously strangers. They will evince an increasing jealousy of any monopoly 
of advantage in any respect being maintained in favour of Europeans. They are already raising a cry, louder 
and louder, the purport of which is ‘ India for the Indiana.* They discern, or think they discern, undue 
liberality in some, and unwise parsimony in other branches of the public expenditure, in reference to Native 
interests. 


* India in 1880. By Sir Bichard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.I., C.l.£., D.C.L., pp. 121-82. 
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“Tho fnlfitment of these ideas is only in part within the power of the Government, boin" dependent on tlie 
Government unable to r progress of affairs in tlie country at large. In scj far a# its means permit, 
vide ^aro^8° for ^^1 oducat^^ the Government is bound to attend, indeed, has attended, and is constantly 

Natives; but there is room for attending, lo this subject, which is so essential to the mental and moral pix)- 
practical professions, such as gress of the Natives. Tlio most effoctivo means at tli(5 present time consists 
Civil EngLiieoritig, Scientific advancement in tho Public Service. It is towards this that the ambition of 
Agriculture, &C. educated Natives is, too exclusively directed, and ri'gai’ding tliis that coni- 

plaints are too frequently preferreil. No well-\visl»er of tho Natives consideis that the Goveiainient has yet 
sueceeded in doing nearly all that needs to ho done in this cardinal respect. Still, en'ory candid observer Tuiisf 
admit that the story of the measures taken by the Government for gradually improving tho ])ay, promotion, privi- 
leges, pensions and olficinl prospects of tho Natives in all graph's of its service, forms one of tho hi-ightc'-’t pag(‘s 
in tho annals of British Jiulia. Natives have boon raised to some of the highest spliercs in tho I'oiintry, such as 
the Begislativo Councils and the High Courts ()f Judicature. The regulations have boon iinjjioved, and the 
facilities enlarged, for their admission to that Covenanted Civil Servi(‘c, which is mainly filled by the liighest class 
of European oflicials in the country. Tho improvement of the emoluments of Native oHicials must he grailiial, ;ind 
the fact of its hoing so gradual may (limiiiisli tho sense of its real magnitude. Some of it is duo to the ru'cessity 
which the Government felt of remunerating its servants more highly when tho nioruiy value of everything i-ose, 
and when tho remuneration of all sorts of private employment increased. There remains much, howevei*, lhaf is 
attributable to the well-meaning desire of f he Government to do its duty by tho educated Naf ives. The Gov<‘rn- 
ment is not able to provide careers for all the Natives who hectomc educated. There is danger lest the yuiilhs fi-orn 
schools and c.olleges should resort too exclusively to ovenstocked professions, such as tho Law and I’uhlie Service. 
Graduates of a lJriiv<*rsity may he seen applying for lowly-paid appointments, wandering f?um oflice to niric(% or 
struggling for tlie practice of a petty ])ractitioner. It w<*ro better far that such men should make cs reel's frrr* 
tlicmselves not only in trade, business, or private employ, but also in othei* jrrofessions wliicli spring fi'om the 
applied soienccs. Such professions are in India fast expanding in corinoxion with civil engineering, meclianie.M I 
indiisLiics, nuidiciiie, pracii(;al chemistry, hofany, arhorieultui-e, horticulture, sr'ientillc ngrieii Itnre, geology, nrt 
principles aj)[)liod to manufactures, and the like. But for the successful pursuit of cai'cu'rs, iu some (d' fhes<‘ 
dc|)art iiients, more oducationul ftieilifics are needed than any which as yet e.\ist. It is in I lie grjiduul supply- 
ing of such needs that the Government can best co-operate with the enterprise of indi\iduals or with the 
collective efl'orts of the Native coiiiinnnity, 

‘‘ All tciiilcncies low'arJs good are assisted by the private Societies, such as the Nalional Indian Assneiulion, 
Good done by benevolent So- which show the Natives that they are cared for, and thought of, by benevolent 

cietios, such as the National people, ladies and gentlemen, in England. Lasling friendships ai*e formed in 

Indian Association in England. English circles by Natives who visit England, and these men communicate to 
their countrymen liappy im[)rcssions regarding society in the centres of English life. It is esp(>eially desirable 
that Natives should be encouraged to finish their education in Englami, and for such an education fluMincii'nl 
Universities alToi'd tins best and highe.st opportunities. It was for this purpose that tln^ Indian Institute has been 
recently establishcMi at Oxford through the kindly solicitude and the unremitting exertions of Proress(u* Alonier 
^illiams. 

“Of late certain symptoms of disloyalty manifested by some limited sections of certain eduented classes, have 
English education tends to irlloeiious to be made against. Uic enVots of education ii|, on Nalivc 

heartfelt allesianco of the loyalty. But that disloyalty was traceable to social and fradilional circurn- 

Natives towards tho English stances quite apart from educational causes, and was checked, nttt fosteied 

nation. encouraged, by education. There doiibtlesH will be found disloyal individuals 

among the educated classes, as there are among all classes in a country subjected to foreign rule. Nevertlieless, a 
well-founded assurance may bo entertained that those Natives who have learned to think through tfie medium of tin? 
language, and are irabiiecl with tluj literature and the philosophy of England, will bear towanls the English nation 
that heartfelt allegiance which men may ftud without at all relinquishing tJieir own nationality, 'fhe Natives^ 
certainly are anxious to be considered loyal. Nothing wounds and irritate.s more tlian irapuLations of disloyalty; 
and nothing gratifies them more than a frank and cordial acknowledgment of their loyalty. 

“• This view of tho mental and moral progres.s of tho Natiyes shews many gleams of sunshine, as it were, in 
Promising prospect of the national prospect. The peasantry retain the moral robustnes.s for which 

mental and moral progress of they were famed in troublous times, have new virtues which arc developed 
tho Natives. ^j£ gjjd security, and are, at least pas.sivcdy. loyal to the 

British Government, Some of the humblest classes are beginning to feel sentiments of independence unknown 
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before. TIic tradir^ and banking classOvS, though not always free from the charge of grasping Asuriousness, ai‘e 
full of onterprisinO: energy, ami are actively loyal to the political system under which they thrive. Though, in 
some provinces, the upper classes are unavoidably depressed, grieving over the decay of their territorial influence 
and fretting Linder tb(! restraints of a civilized adnmiisti-ation, they yet form in other (U'ovinceB a wealthy and 
lettered class, whose intcM-ests are foun<ied absolutely on the stain lity of Hritisb rule. The moral elTects of the 
natiounl education are chiarly ])crccptible. The educated classes are happily advancing in rectitude and integrit), 
and are striviiig for sclf-irnprovcniont. 'riiough the ticld for their eni])lo\ meiit has not yet been widened so much 
as they may have expected, and I lujiigh the existing professions are bccoiniiiLr over-crowded, still their status and 
prospects liave bemi greatly improved, and new professions are arising in many directions. Many of these men 
have div'orced themselves fi-oiri tin* superstitions by which tlicir race had luam so long enthralled; and though their 
religious state is fur fi-oin tliat wJiich i.s to be desired, still they have not inclined towanls intidclity or materialism. 
Thi;y are indetsl moved by polit ical aspimtioiis, but still feel thankful bu- tlie many improvements already elTected 
in tlu'ir condition, and liopeful of future benelits. Though iutelligcnt ly alivt; to the import of passing events 
among the great [>oweis of the world, they >et trust in the might of lOngland to preserve lu‘r empire, 'riiongh 
tli(u-(; are oeeasionally symptoms of discontent ami disloyalty here and there, still theie is every assurance that the 
great majority of the men whoso minds arc formed by the language, litciature, and science of Plngland, will remain 
faithful to the Jbilish Sovereign and nation.”* 

Tliere is one more passage from Sir Uichard Temple’s work which may with advantage be quoted here, 
Sir Richard Tomple^fl views giving expression to his views on the mucli-vexc'd question of moiul 

as to moral instruction. iiustruction in hnglish eollcge.s and schools. His opinions an* expressed in tll(^ 

fidlowing words : — 

Above and beyond all the sorts of iiistruetion, wbie.li have yet been indicated, is the instruction in ethics, or 
the science of human duly. While the Native youths are taught human duty, cor!i[»rising the relations of tuiLu to 
man, they arc necessarily taught something of their tbity towards Hod, although the teachers are preelud(>d from 
ativerting to religion. One of the effects of good teaching in history or litc Tatnnj must be to incnlcatL*, nlw m ys 
incidentally and ofleui directly, iiiueli of the general dut;y of man. Thu.s. ha]q>ily, much is cllected in this most 
important direction. The instrmdion might, how'cver, he heltm* svstematized than it now is; sometinu's 
l)ooks are prescribed for it, and sometimes not; in .some institutions it i.s as an obligatory subject, in otliers it is 
optional. These variations in practice are found only in the Government institutions ; the subject is obligatory in the 
Missionary institutions. It were well if tlie .several Universities should see tit to takt‘ up the matter in an uniform 
manner. Tlicir action determines the teaching in the colleges and liigh schools, the example of tlu‘Se super ior 
lustitut-ions is sure to be followed by the middle class institutions, and ultimately by the primary schools, until a 
system of national instruction in ethics is e.Mablishcd, The Natives will certainly be the willing subjects of such 
teaching. Many of them, while thankfully acknowdiMlging all that has been done in t his diri'etion, rio y(‘t lament 
that a more systematic t'lTort is not made to unfold before the mimls of the young those eternal principles of right 
ami wrong, which serve as beacons for the duo conduct of life, and which ought esjiecially to be included in an 
educational system that unavoidably excludes religious teaching.” f 

It is now important to (piotu the views of auotlnu- tunineiit .state.sman. Sir .Tolin Stracbey, who after having 
Sir John Strachey’s Lee- held various important olliees In the Indian Civil Service rose to the member'- 
tures on India before the Ur.i- ship of the Supreme Conneil of India and became Lieutenant-Governor of 

voraity of Cambridge in 1884. ^ North-Western Province.s, and again Finance Minister of India, from wliich 

ollioe be retired and was appointml a member of the Council of the Secretary of State for hnlia. In 1S84, on the 
invitation of the Historical Jloard, lie gave a eour.so of h;ctures on India before the University of Cambridge, and 
from that work the following (piotaliuii.s are borrowed : — 

111 l88o-8fl the total expenditure of the State on education vvrs £ 2,42(.k(.)(X), of which about .61,290,000 was 
His ostimato of the expert- ^<^ntributcd from imperial, provincial, and municipal funds, and the rest was 
dituro on education in 1885-80, deri veil from fees, endowments, and other sourees In every province a con- 
aud the extent of literacy in sideruble sum i.s raised by lutes on llio laml f»)r local piirposc‘s, and in almost 

India. every instance a share of it is devoted to t*ducation. Some, . but not many, 

of the towns conlribiito libemlly from miinii'ipal resources. It will be imderstoiHl from the acimunt which I have 
given, that altliougli progress has been made dm ing the last tiiiHy yyars, a very small proportion of the population 
of India has received even elementary in.structioii. The information given by the census of 1881 is incomplete ; 
but out of about 116,500.000 maUis. for whom retunis are furnished, only 10,500,000, including those under instruc- 
tion, were recordqd as being able to read and write, and 106,000,000 as illiterate. At the same time, out of a 
• indui in? ibbO. Uy Sir Uichard Templt», Uait., U.C.S.l., C l.JB., U.C.L., pp. 133-37. | t i^>M PP- t54, 155. 
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female popnlatfbn of 111,800,000, no less than 111,400,000, were illiterate; only about 400,000 could read and 
write, or were beinjy instructed. § 

“If we turn to hitcher education,! am afraid that the numerical results are not much better. The number 
Number of highly educated Natives of In.lia who can be called highly wlacated, aeeordiiig to a 

Natives extromoly small ; gra- Europuan standard, is extremely small. 1 have already mentioned that 
dilates being below 6,000 du- in ten years only 3G.5 graduates passed tho 3f.A. Kxainiiuition in all the 
ending with Indian Universities. Sir Henry Maine tcdls us that in the twenty years 
ending with 1S83 not more than .5,000 M..\. and 11. A. Degrees were given 
altogether. ‘1 will assume,’ he says ‘that every man who has taken a Bachelor of Arts Degree is sulHett*ntly 
educated to have valuablt* idt'as on politics ; and for the purpose of including all who, in any sense, can be called 
educated men, I will multiph^ tho total by five. That gives 2.5,000 Indian gentlemen of an ediieatlon and age to 
take an interest, or a part, in politics. But tho pojmlation of all India —of Hritish India and of the ilependent 
States — is i-ather over ‘2.50,000,000 souls. Tlius the proportion of the educated element to tho rest of t.lie [xipula- 
tion is as ‘2.5, 000 — which is probably mucli above the mark — is to 2.50,000,000, wliich is below the true total.’* 

“ I have no doubt that Sir Henry Maine was right in his belief that 25,000 is much above the Jictual number 
Sir Henry Maine’s estimate Hidian gentlemen who can bo called educated, and jimong tlic I23,0i»o,00(), 

of 26,000 well educated Indi- Hindu and Mu hanmnadan Avomen in India, there are pndiahly not 500 to 

an gentlemen is much above whom that term could propcrl}^ bo applied. Sir M. E. Hraut l)iilT Inis esti- 
the actual number. mated that in Madr.as — probably, as he says, the most educated arnl Anglicised 

]mrt of India — tho proportion of graduates to the population is thirty-eight to a million. It will he iiiuh'rstood 
tliat 1 am now speaking of those only who have received an English education. Tlio number of lb aliiiiaiis who 
are more or less leai'iied in ancient Sanskrit literature is consider.al»le, although there are not many great sidiolars ; 
but, A\ilh rare exceptions, they have no acipiaintance with any branches of VV'^esterii knowlege. 

“ The Natives of India who have learned enough English for ordinary ohn-ical work, and for many employ- 

English-knowing Natives fit "■ "f <>ui' buignago is ro 4 U.,v.l, num.Tous, 

for ordinary clerical work nu- They hold almost all the minor afipoinfimuits in the (lovernment ofliees ; 
merous, and some riso to high* they are a highly useful, ellieicnt and ujiassuming idass, hut they ]iavf‘, as a. riili*, 
er ranks in tho services and no pretensions to he called educaled men. ’fhe greal niajoi ily of the young 
professions. schools and colleges go tlu'rc* hecausc* it is a cerlain way 

of getting on in life. It is a very successful way, both for themselves and th»*ir employe’s, hut tliey are as a rule 
content Av it h t h(' minimum amount <jf Englisli education Avhich enables them to fierhuun their Wi»rk. A oerlain 
niiirihei' of I hem eoTitinuo tlit'ir studies ami arc moro a-rnhitious. They often obtain muployiULUji in the Exeeulive 
Service, ami in some provinces they stifiply .a largo proportion of the Native .ludgi's. I liave .already said 
how hie ii a ch.'uaeter I heso officers have earned for their attainments and integiily. Some of them have ri'ached, 
as judges of tlie High (5)ui’ts, the highest judicial I'aiik which anyone, Avlu-ther lie he Nat ive or English, e.'in 
attain in India. Many practice at the Bar Avitli as great siiccre.ss .a.s Englislinien ; others are profi'ssnrs find 
masters in the colleges and schools, or are in charge of the numerous liospitjils ami di.^pi'Tisarics. Out of 
graduates of the Calcutta IJnivei’sity, hid ween 1871 ami 1882, 1,155 are known to have enteicd the Ihililii; Sirviiu-, 

1 ) 1 - to have liceome lawyers, or doctors, or civil engineers. In 1882, out of 07 1 graduates at Mailras, 7!d» w m- 
iolding leniunei-ative eni]iloymeiit in various professions, Jn 1887, in Bengal, among (523 native odierrs holding 
the princi['al posts in tho Executive and .Judicial Services, 542 had cither passed tlie I'intranco or Eirst, .Arts 
Examimatii ji, or had taken degrees. In Madras ami Bomba more than 50 per cent, of posl.s of the same elas.s 
were llilcd by men with similar nualitlcations. In Northern India Eiiglisli oduealinn ha.s inmle less pi-ogress and 
tho proportion is smaller. 

“Tlie facts that 1 liavc given show hoAv si|jall an impression has hitherto been made on tin* enormous mass of 
Enormous mass of Indian Imliaii ignorance. Among all tin* dangers to wliieh our dom Inion iu India is 
ignor *ncc is • groat danger to cx]»nsed, this ignorance i.s the greatest. So long .as it coniinwes, no one can 
tho bntvsll Rule. what unreasoning panic may not .spreml like wildliie through Die eoinitr\, 

or Avhat may he its consequences. No one now doubts tliat the mutiny of the Ibng.'il .\r*my, A\h;itcv( r if may •.nh- 
sequently' have l>oconie, liad its real and sole origin in a panic, of tliis kind, in the gcnmal ;iml horie^f Iu In f of flu* 
soldiers that our (io\ eminent intended to destroy their caste, which involved e\e?ything’ that yas most valnahlo 
to them in this world and in the next. It is hardly le.ss true now than it was in J.857. f hat we are li ibh* at till times 


English-knowing Natives fit 
for ordinary clerical work nu- 
merous, and some riso to high- 
er ranks in tho services and 
professions. 


♦ The licxnn of Queen Victoria.-^- Indio f vot, 1., p. .'j 26. It i.s ahown by the Kr|)orl. of tho riiblie {SciAieo (^aioriif sioTi, 1 SSO-ST, 
Appendix M, I liJit the aeinal number of M.A. and 13.A. Degrees given in tho twenty yearn cudiug with 1883, wu,.s hoUf), or loss ihan 
Sir Henry Maino’a estimate. 
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to such dangers as this. Ignorance is their foundation, and there is no safeguard against them except the increased 
knowledge of the f^eople. We must not undervalue, however, the progress that has been made ; nor, when we 
remember how short a time has olapsetl since our own country, under far less diflicult circumstances, began to 
recognise the necessity of elementary education, ought wo hastily to blame the Government in India for not having 
accomplished more. Four years before the Queen’s accession no [mhlic money was granted in England for elemen- 
tary schools. In ISSo the grants by Parliament and from rates had ri.sen to £4,(XKJ,000. In the whole of India, 
ex(;epting the North-Western Provinces, when the Government was transterred to tlu? (h’own, there were only some 
2,000 Government and aidtul elementary schools, with less than 200,000 scholars. When we consider that in 1SS(> 
there*wer (5 more than 70,000 of these schools, and more than 2,500,000 scholars, we must admit that things are 


better than they were. 

“ I have spoken of the controversy of 1835, which uruhT Lord Macaulay’s influence, ended with the decision 

that English literature and .science must be the basis of higher education in 
Sufficient encouragomont not ^ j was taught in those days even in England, and 

yet given to science and Indus- " ^ ^ i- , . , . 

trial arts. Native burgeons still less in India; and it was the study, not of English science, but o! 

and Native Judges best results English classical literature, that was practically encoui^aged. As Sir Henry 

of English education. Maine has often pointed out, the strict and sober tests of truth which modem 

science can alone supply, were exactly the element that was wanting in the education of Orientals, and es])ecially 
of Hindus. ‘ Native thought and literature ’ as he says, ‘ is elaborately inaccurate ; it is supremely and deliberately 
carele.ss of all precision in magnitude, number, and time.’ ‘The Indian intellect stood in need, beyond everything 
else, of stricter criteria of truth. It required a treatment to liarden and brace it, and scientific teaching was 
exactly the tonic which its iritirraities called for.’ Even at the prc.sent time, although mattcr-s in this rospoct are 
somewhat better than they were, science holds a very secondary place in the Indian Universities ; the progress ol 
literary education has been considerable, but no sunic.iont encouragement has been given to the study o( scieruM^ 
and its application to the industrial arts. We may find an illustration of the truth of Sir ITciiry Maine’s 
remarks in the remarkable success achieved by Natives of India whoso pcfifessious have a more or less sciemtihe, 
exact, and pr}icti(‘al basis. This is especially the case with those who liavo devoted themselves to the study and 
practice of European Surgery and medicine, and to that of Anglo-Indian Law, the character of which is emi 111 * 11113 ; 
accurate and precise. The host results of English education in India are seen in the Native Surgeons and in (he 
Native Judges ; the worst results are seen in thoso whose education has been merely literary. Natives have not 
been successful as Engincor.s. As a rule, they dislike physical exertions that can be avoided. A good Engirn*(;r 
must be himself a master of mechanical arts, always reaily in case of necessity to make use of his own hands, and 
this is usually not agreeable to the educated Native, especially in Bengal and Southern India. 

“ No one will doubt that it was right to encourage the study of the English language. For a Native of India 

_ _ __ 1 . . .XI there is plainly no other key by which ho can unlock the stores of AVestern 

Study of English rightly on- i j , , 

couragod for Western know- knowledge, and without it he cannot hope to take any prominent f>art in the 

ledge, but Oriental literature higher branches of the public administration. Whether it was right, apart 
unduly ignored. from the higher claims of science, to as.sign to the classical literature of 

England the almost exclusive po.sition which it has held in the Indian educational system, and almost to ignore 
the existence of the literature of the East, is another matter. 1 think that the views of Warren Hastings and 
Sir William Jones were nearer the truth than those of Lord Macaulay. If they could have taken part in tht 
discussions of 1835, they w’ould have said that while the study of English classical literature would be most 
valuable to Hindus and Muhammadans, it was not less desii*able that they should study the literature of their 


own people and kiiisiiftjn. A Hindu would often reap more advantage from the Mahabharala and the plays of 
Kalidasa^ than from Paradise Lost and Hainletj and Othdlo. A Muhammadan youth would appreciate tho noble 
poetry of Arabia more than that of England, tho Shiihndmeh would be more profitable to him than translations 
of Homer, and he would jirobably learn more wisdom from OrriKir Khayyam than from European philosophers. No 
one will now syn pathise with the contempt with which Lord Macaulay treated tho ancient literature of tho East. 
Whatever may bo its value, in comparison with our own, it abounds in works which rank among the remarkable 


achievements of human genius.”* 

Sir John Strachey’s work on India contains some more passages which deserve consideration in considering the 
Further passages quoted English oducation in India, and they are so important that they are 

Item Sir John Strachey’s work quoted here : — 
on India. 


India. By Sir John Strnohey, G.C.8.I., pp. 186-92. 
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‘2o7 


education has imforl unatoly hardly be^un to penetrate to the ciillivatintf classes in Reni^fal, ami 
English speaking Bengab's ately, they have found few cham])ions among Jlieir il^n ooinitrymcn. 


support the zemindars, to the 
detriment of the ryots, and 
misrepresent motives of the 
Goverumont in newspapers. 


The sympalhios and the support of that section of tlie Kiiglish-spcaking 
Bengalis, whicli has been able, or desirous, to make its voice lieai d, have been 
for tiui most part enlisted on the side of the zemindars, and (o the detriment 
of tlie ryots. 'I'lie time Avill come when this will cease to he true — already, 
I liofie, things are heltm* than they wmv — hut hitherto tin* ryots have liad mainly to look to theii- English rulers for 
the th'f(uie(‘ of their iiit(‘rests. Every nuMsure of political importau<!e is discussed by the organs of the educated 
cla.sses in Bengal. Not long ago there could he no iloiiht as to what would be the reception of any measure tliat. 
si’cmed t-o tli 1 ( 01^1 t he interesfs of the zemindars. No taxation affecting them could be imposed withoul the ei y 
heiug rai.seil that the sohunn ])ledges of the Peiananent Settlement were being violated by an unsci npiilous 
( jover nmeiit. Every measure uliieli has had for its ohjt'eLtho m(»rc just distribulion of the public hiinhMis has, as a 
rul(‘, met witli iiotliiiig but opposition. We wm-e told tliat to reduce the salt-tax was folly; let it bo increased if tlu! 
( lovernmerit wants inoi'c monc'y. TIkj abolition of customs duties on cotton goods was solely [n’omptcd by the desire 
to htMiefit the niaiiufaoturers of Alanehestor, and by tlio base political fmrpo.‘»e of gaining vott*s in Lamaisliin*. 
Educatcil Bengalis were not to be deceived by the profession tliat we desired to give to the people of Tmlia cheafier 
salt and elic'apfir clothing. 

'I'lnis, through tfie induenec of the Associations and the new.spapers of Bengalis taught in our schools ami 
Absence of sympathy among Knglif-li oilncation in Hengal lias given fininciit aid to ll.e 

English-speaking Natives of tion of jiast injustice find to the prevention of reform. I am happy to 

Bongiil towards tlioir loss in- IxOicve that this is now le.s.M true than it was; for T am told that the ryots of 

structod COlintiymoii. Bengal are bogiiming to find earnest and capable friends among 1 heir* own 

p('opi(*. Still, 1 fear, there can he no doubt that, for a h»ng time to come, it will he only to their English rajlers that 
they uill he able to look for proteelion ami justice. I said in a former lecture,* that an unfoi’t unate I’csult of uuj’ 
system of liigln.'r cdiieation in India has been the want of sympathy which many of the English-speaking Nalives, 
especially in Btmgal, show towards the poorer and less instrnetiMl classi's of their countrymen, 'fhe shallow and 
inipej’feet (Mlneation, which IS all tlnit they usually obtain, is <lerivcd entirely from English soni’crs. 'fln^y learn 
eiuuTdi of Engdish habits «if thought to eiiahle them to imitate as, sometimes in things that are good, but .some- 
titm!S in things that it would have been beltm* to avoid. They learn almost nothing about their own eoiintry, and 
seem fre(pieiitlY to care little for tlieir own people. I need hanlly sa\ that there arc very many homuiralile excep- 
lion.s to he imnle to general statements of this kind. Some of the most benevolent and most enlighlent'd men that 
1 have known in 1 mlia ha V(‘ been ediieatod Natives of Bengal. 

“It Is a seiioiis misfortune that disereilit should so often bo thrown on the results of English (Mlueafion by 

^ the foolish talk ami disloyal writing of a section of the Eughsli-speaking 

Native English newspapers 

of Bengal often disloyal, Bengalis. Many of them are gilted with a very remarkable faculty of llucnt 

fooli.-di, and shamefully scar- speech and writing. I liave heard of no men in any country enamoured of 

nlous. their ()wii verbosity in so extraordinary a degree. Although to our tasli*, 

their Em''lish is often I'idiciiloiisly niagiiihHjuent, few toroignors master so com[detely the dini«‘ulties «^)f nur Ian 
Mf’^e. Tlieir m w spajH'is, piihlishiMl in English, are si>rnetiiiu‘s, so far as their style is eoneeriuMl, e.vtremcly well 


^If’itlen, but, with honourable exceptions, they are disloyal, foolish, and sometimes shamefully sciiriilous. 

Mieie is no ])ioviiice in India without customs which we think must be repugnant to all eiviii.sed men, hut 

wliich are almost universally respected because tliey ari‘ believed to have been 
llivinely ordained, nr to have come down iruiu a lemote aiiti<|Ujl y. I Immc! is 
liardly a province in which horrid and einel piaetices would ihjL instantly 
siiring iiito^ vigorous life if our waiclifulness were reiaxul. 1 he [ii olnhil ion 
of the burning of widtivvs was, and is still, utterly d’.-'Upproved* by all hut a 
I do not ladieve tliat the majority even of the most highly educated elas.ses appiove it. 


Uncivilized customs and 
horrid and cruel pructieos 
fltili prevalent in India, and 
not reprobated by educalod 
Hindus. 


small mimu lty of Hindus. 

[ ynu, in a previous lecture, an aeeouiit of the wliolesalo murder of female ehddreii, which has gone <»n fui 

eentiiries, a custom against wliieli no Hindu, liowevcr enlightened, raises his voice, and whieli, witb all our etiorls. 
we liave not yet; succeeded in eradicating. But for us, even in the provinces where edueatjoii has made it.s greatest 
progress, Kidi avow Id still claim her human victims. Not many y^ara ago, in a time of ilroiiglit, near a railway 
station twenty-five miles from Calcutta, a human head was found before her idol, deekeil with llovvei s ; and in 
another temple in Bengal a boy was savagely murdered and offered to the goddess. t While this Ixfok was passing 
through the Press, a ghastly story came from tho Central Provinces of the sacrifice of a young man to the local gods, 
• Leottire VH., p. 196. f Iwptrial 0a%etUer of Indian Art. ‘ India.’ 
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in obedience to a widely pawralent belief and ancient practice that this is a snre means of obtaftiing a plentiful 
harrest. Horrors snqh as these reoeiye no gcmeral condemnation in India, nor does the determination of our 
Government that they shall be suppressed gain for us any approval even from the educated classes. 

“ There are in India many questions of another order which it is far more difficult to solve, because we cannot 
Child marriages among Hin- deal with them by the strong hand of the law. I will mention one only as an 
dus lead to early degraded illustration, the custom of child-marriage. It would be difficult io imagine 
widowhood, yet educated Hin- anything more abominable than its frequent consequences, by which multi- 

or^hol”'Qov«^^^ “y® '‘'■® 

suppress it. doomed to lives of miserable and degraded widowhood. Some of the most 

holy Brahmans of Bengal make a living by being liusbaiidH. A ohilil of twelve is given, as porhapa the fortieth or 

fiftieth wife of some old man ; sometimes two sisters are given to the same man, and sometimes to one who has 

not long to live. Though it may bo certain that the girl must soon bo a widow, even this is considered pi-efonihle to 

allowing her to remain unmarried. Eveiy one has hcaid of the wretched fate which widowhood in India involves.* 

What oonld be more valuable and interesting than to learn the opinions and receive the advice of highly educated 

Natives of India on such subjects as these, and to know that they were striving, by the example of their own lives, 

to teach their lesa-instructed countrymen to abondon these abominations P What greater enconrage.nont could be 

Iven to those who desire to see educated Natives admitted to a larger shai-e in the administration than the eer- 

toiiitv that they were anxious to help us towards ampler knowledge of the wants and failings of the peojile, and 

to make us better able to deal with problems that now seem too hard to solve P You would bo much mistaken if 

supposed that in regard to any of these great social questions the Government has evor received advice or 
assistance from the much-talking section of the Bengalis. I must class with them a considerable number of the 

Maratha Brahmans of Bombay, and of the English-speaking Hindus of Madras. You might search the proceedings 
of their Societies, you might examine the files of their newspapers, and the reports of their speeches at their piibhe 
Meetings and you would not find one woi-d of reprob.ation of tho ati-ocious practices which, under the cover of im- 
memorial custom, are followed thi-oughout India, or one word of a desire to help our Government to suppress them. 
“ It is nob difficult to undoisitand why these teirible questions are avoided. Some of these Native genficmen 

are silent, because they dare not, by speaking of them, bring themselves into 
Educated Natives, whilst cherished beliefs and prejudices of their conntryiuen ; 

m^nrhaye**n^ real desire for others, and I have no doubt the majority, are silent because, in regard U. 
reform in social and reUgiOUS these matters, they are at heart as intensely eonsorvativo as tho mass of the 
usages. population, and have no desire for changes in social and religious usages 

which have come down from a venerable antiquity. It is much safer to talk about « political onfninchisemei.f 
and it is easy in this way, to obtain the applause of Englishmen who know nothing of the facts and the dilhcul- 

ties with which the true friends of Indian progress have to deal, but who have an uiidouhting faith that so-called 

popular institutions are good for all men, under all circnm.stanees. „ , , 

“I have now before mo the report of a gi-oat political gathering, the ‘ so-called Indian National Congress, 


Educated Natives, whilst 
asking for political fVanchise- 
ment, have no real desiro for 
reform in social and religious 
usages. 


** 1 nave nuw ueiure luu „ , v. j i i x 

The Indian National Con- This, we are informed by the report, was a political body met together to 
grea^whilstputtingforthpoli- represent to our ruleis our politio.al asp.i-ations, and we are expi-essly told 
tical 'aspirations, excludes all * that it had nothing to do with social questions. The object aimed at wr-. 
social reforms, and is chiefly political enfranchisement of the country,’ by the inti-oduetion of i rprese. - 

STwho'^no^rprostn; tative institutions. I do not propose to refer at any length to the declm-ed 

people of India. objects of these political agitators who have lately been making themselves 

more and more prominent in India. If you hsik at their voluminous speeches and proceedings, yon will not discern 
the smallest recognition of the terrible problems of which I have given some illustrations, but yon will find no lack 
of sedition and hatred of the British Government, thinly veiled under frequent and fulsome expressions of devo- 
tion and loyalty. I am far from believing that the majority of these gentlemen are really disloyal. They are, 
for the most part, well-meaning men of small education, but with a good knowlei^e of om anguage, who have 
Imt to pour forth the commonplaces of English polities, and who listen with delight to thmr own rioqnenee, 
which they half believe to be inspired by feelings akin to those which they have read about in Burke and Macaulay 

-rhey easily obtain a hearing from sentimental philanthropists, and from these Englishmen who see nothing g.«d 
in aiiy political institution, except those of their own peculiar type, and assume that eerta.n abstract pnnmples 
are always applicable to the Government of all sortsand conditions of men. Many Englishmen who re^ these 
Wngnes, hoLtly believe that they are listening to. the genuine expression of the just expectations of the great 
of India,- which ha. no existenoe. but the non-existence of which, I am afraid, they ore not likely to l«im. 

• Modern Hinluiem, By W. J. Wilkine, p. 847. 
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“Mon of a Very difforont stamp, who well deserve the respect of their countrymen and of their rulers, have not 
IiOgitimato claims of tho I'een drawninto apparent and partial ar’greeraoni with these poll- 

Natives of India to hold im- tits'll agitators, by tlio Ic^itimafe feeling Uuifc Natives of India do not obtain 

ba?a^tisflod'^'^° should their just share in tho public arirninistration. This is a feeliufr which has rriy 

«y'"P'''’'y- 'I’I'rio are political aspirations which loyal Natives may with com- 
plete propriety cxiu-css, and which it is ri^dit (hat wo should endeavour to satisfy ; but let us take care that wo satisfy 
them wisely. 1 said, in a pr'ovions loetiuo* that I should roiurn to tho subject of the admission of the Natives of 
India to tho more important public! oduies. I showoil that the greater part of tho civil administrntion is already in 
their- hands, that tho Native Civil Service performs its rliitie.s, as a whole, with high elliuiency, but at tho same time 
I stated iriy opinion that much remains to b(! dnno in thr-owing opert to Natives posts now reserved for Mriglishmcrt. 

“ Siihjei:t to oertaiu conditions, tho tr-iio pr ineiplos on which wo ought to treat this rprestiort of tho wider 

employment of Natives trt posts of irapor-taneo was laid dowrt in tho Act of 
Parliarn.mt pas.seJ in 1870 to which 1 have already referred, hnt I earirrot 
thirrk that rt has lirther-to been propm-ly applied. That jirfneiplo is th.at 
almost all officos in Irt.Iia shall ho open t.o Natives, butto tho.so only ‘ of pr-oved 
merit and ability.’ Irt tiro case of Englishmen, wbrither in Ittdia or at borne, 
it is safe bt siiy that appointments to ollbu-s in tho biglier britneltes of thi'i 
pnblie service shall ordinarily bo (tiled by those who, in compel itive exami- 
nations in their boyhood, are sueeessful in satisfying eertain litor.ary and other tests ; bat to think of applying snelt 
a .system to tiro Natives of India is nothing le.s3 than alwurd. Not tho least important part of the eornpetitive 
examirratiou of tho young Englishman was passed for him by his forefathers, who, as wo have a right to assctnie 
have transmitted to him not only their- physical conrage, hut tlx! powet-s of irid.-perident judgment, (he decision of 
char-auter-, tho habits of thought, and generally those ([uali ties that are noees.sary for the (Jover-nment of men jutd 
tho disehat-ge of the var-ioits duties of crivilised life, .and which have given its our- ompii-o. Tho stoek-in-ti-ade with 

which I'inglisliniert .start in life is not that of Hetig.-Uis; hnt I mir.st not say this of Engli.shmert only, for it is 

eipially ti-ne of the tiohler race.s of India, altlioiigh their tirno has not eotrto for competitive examinations 

" Kew would go further than I would go in opening tho pulilic .set-vico in India to Natives ‘of pt-oved merit 

Tho grontcr oxocutivo pow- 
ers of Oovornmont cannot bo 
entrusted to Natives, owing to 
tho exigencies of tho British 
dominion. 


Appointments should bo 
given to the Natives of India of 
approved merit and ability, 
but the samo tests of selection 
which apply to Englishmen 
are not applicable to the Na- 
tives of India. 


and ability,’ hnt it is well tn avoid ‘ jiolitieal liypoori.sy.’ ‘ tlier-e,’ Is.t-d 
Salisinti-y asked, ‘any man who will have the hardihood to (nil me, lliat it is 
within tho range of po.ssihility, tliat a in.-rn irt India should hi! nppoiule.l 
Lientenaut-dovei-nor of a province, or- Chief Conmii.s.sioner, or- Commandor- 
of llin Ar-my, or- Viecroj', without any regard whatever- to his 
r-acoV’ Some will answer even this ((uest ion in the allii-inal.ive. Thei-o will always he people maily („ accept 
with eomposni-o any poliliciil folly, provided that it involves some (i-fumph of .sonl'iinent over .sense, and .some ap- 
pearaitee of national Immiliatioii. When wo say (hat rvo cannot always, in onr governm.-,.|, of liidi.a' ignoi-o dilTor- 
eneesof i-aee, this is only another way of saying tliat tlie Nnglisli in India, area hainifni of foreigners gov-mino- 
‘250 millions of peojile. I have sai.l t hat we are not foreigners in India in the sense in wlii.-h we ,-uo forei-ners in 
Paris, and that the jieople ef one In.lian provinee are often a.s mneh foi-eignei-s to tho [leople of another- provinee, 
ins we are ont-selves ; still, wo are (oi-ei-rner-s, and .although I suppose (hat no foi-eign ( lovernment was ever a.-n-pted 

’pithless repngnancu than (hat with wliii-h tho Ih-itish Covei-neii-nt i.s aeeepted in India, (Im faet ri-eiains that 

thor-e iievi-r was a country, and never will be, in whieli the Covei-uinent of foi-eignei-s is i-ealiv popuhrr. It «i|| I,,, 
the beginning of the end of our empii-e when we forget this elementai-y faet, and cnlr-nst the greater e.veentivo 
powers to tire hands of Natives, on the assum|.tion that they will always he faithfnl and strong snpporti-r.s of our 
Oovei-iiment, In this there i.s imthirig olTou.sive or disparaging to the Natives of India. It simply means that wo 
are foreigiiei-s, and that, not only in our own intei-esis, Imt beeanse it is our- higlu-sf duty (mvai-ds India il.self wo 
intend to maintain onr- dominion. We eannot fot-esee tho (inio in which' (he eesvilion of (oa- nth* would not. ho 
the signal for universal anfii-ehy and r uin, and it is clear that tho only hope for- 'inlia is (Im hnig nadinnaiu-e uf (ho 
benevolent hnt str-ong govci-nment of Englishinnn. Let us give to tho Natives tlielar o st pe,sil,le share inihe 
administi-ation. In some hram-hes of the sei-vico (hero is almost no limit to the sli.a-e of [rihlie i-mploynient. whieli 
they may pt-operly receive. This is especi.ally tr-no of the jndiemi set-vh-e, for- wliieh Natives h.ivo .shewn limm- 
selvcs eminently ijualitied, and in which the higher ofliees ai-e orpial in importaneo and dieniiv, and eTriolu mi iil („ 
almost any of the gi-eat olllees of tho State. I would gr-itdge thorn no .such olliees. I!iit l •tlllelehe no liv|ss risy 
about our irituiitiori to koep in tiro hninls of our own poopio tlioso executive jiost.s —and I here are ii*t v ery m.inv of 
them — ou which and on one political and military power, our actual hold of the country depends, (hii- (iovernoi-s of 

* Lecture X., pp. 261, 2C2. 
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Legitimate claims of EDglish- 
mon, and the feelings of the 
Muhammadans, in connection 
with the administration of 
India, should not be ignored. 


Provinces, the chief officers of our anmy, our magistrates of districts and their principal executive subordinates, 
ought to be Enj^lishroon, under all circumstances that we can now foresee. 

“ It is not only in regard to the employment in India of our own countrymen that we ought never to forgot 

diiferences of race. It is quite, as essential to remember tliem in connection 
with the employment of Natives. I have, in those lectures, repeatedly in- 
sisted on the fact that there is really no such country as India ; that such terms, 
as ‘ People of India* and ‘Natives of India,’ are meaningless, in the sense in 
which they are frequently used ; that no countries and no people in Europe 
differ from oach other so profoundly as countries and peoples differ in India; that it would be as rcasonablo to 
suppose that English, French, Spaniards, Greeks and Gormans will ultimately become one nation, as to suppose 
such a thing of Bengalis, Sikhs, Maraihas, Rajputs and Pathans. No good administration or permanent political 
security is possible unless facts of this kind are remembered. It ought never to be forgotten that you can never 
assume that, because a man is a * Native of India,* ho has any natural claim, different in kind from that of an 
Englishman, to bo employed in the public service in every part of India. Often, indeed, you may go much further. 

I used no terms of exaggeration when I said that a Native of Caloutta is more of a foreigner to the hardy races 
on the frontiers of Northern India than an Englishman can ho. To suppose that the manlier races of India could 
ever be governed through feeble and effeminate foreigners of another Indian country, however intellectually acute 
those foreigners may be — tliat Sikhs and Pathans, for instance, should submit to be ruled by Bengalis— is to Kui)po8G 
an absurdity. The Muhammadan gentleman who remembers the position which his ancestors once held, accepts 
with natural regret, but with no humiliation, the government of Englishmen. Although he may not love them, 
ho admits that they must be respected. But the thought of being subject to the orders of a Bengali fills him 
with indignation and contempt. The educated Bengali, although his reasons might be very different, would feel 
equal disgust at the thought of having his affairs administered by Sikhs and by Pathans. To allow Natives ‘ of 
proved merit and ability * to take a larger part in the administration of their own country is right and politic ; 
to affirm that they have any similar claims in countries where they are foreigners is foolish. 

“ I remember a conversation which I once had with a Native of Northern India, a man of great sagacity, 
Kativea of Northern India position, wealth, and influence made him one of the most important 

unwilling to be governed by personages in his province. Discussions were going on respecting the propriety 
Bengali district officers. of making it easier for Natives of India to enter the Covenanted Civil Ser- 

vice, and on the suggestion that, with that object, competitive examinations should be held in India as well as in 
England. I asked him what he thought about this proposal, and his first answer, given in a manner which showed 
that he took little interest in the subject, was to the effect that he supposed it was a good one. ‘ I am afraid,* I said, 

* that for a long time to como there would be no candidates from this part of India ; it is only in Bengal that 
young men could he found Avho would have any chanco of success in such an examination as that required. The 
result would ho that you would some day have a Bengali as your chief district officer.* I shall not forget the scorn 
with which he drew himself up and replied to me, ‘ And does any one think that we, the men of this country, would 
stand that P Do you suppose that you could govern us with Bengalis ? Never! * 

“ This book was almost ready for the press when the reports reached England of some remarkable speeches 
Speeches of Sir Syed Ahmed Ahmad Khan at two great meetings of Muhammadans in 

Khan on the political nostrums Northern India. I referred in a previous lecture to Sir Syed Ahmad KhaiJ/ 

of the so-called National Con- and to the work to which his life has been devoted.* I mention these 

grosses. speeches because they illustrate, with greater authority than that of any 

Englishman, the practical importance of the fact on which I have repeatedly insisted, with which I began these 
lectures, and with which I wish to end them, that the most essential of all things to be learnt about India is that 
India is a continent filled with the most diverse ©lemonts. The special aim of Sir Syed Ahmad Khan was to 
protest on behalf of his Muhammadan fellow-countrymen against the notion that they — ‘ men of the blood of 
those who made not only Arabia but Asia and Europe to tremble, who for seven hundred years in India had im- 
perial sway ’ — could be treated as belonging to the same nation as Bengalis, and to express his contempt for the 
political nostrums which the so-called ‘ National Congresses * propose to apply throughout India. If those were 
adopted, the result, ho says, would ho that ‘ there would bo no part of the country in which we should see at the 
tables of justice and authority any faces except those of Bengalis. I am delighted to see the Bengalis making 
progress, but what would he the result on the public administration P Do you think that the Rajput and the 
fiery Pathan wotild remain in peace under Bengalis.’ These are illustrations of the opinions of a man nnivei'sally 
honoured, who is entitled to speak on behalf of all that is best and most enlightened among the Muhammadans of 

• Lecture VI|., pp. 175-79. 
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Northorn India* ‘ It is bettor/ says Macbiavelli, ‘ to follow the real truth of things than an imaginary view of them. 
For many republics and princedoms have been imagined which were never seen or known to exiU in reality.’ If 
intelligent people in England would make themselves acquainted with ‘ the real truth of things/ they would 
appreciate at their true value the utterances of those agitators who, with some success in this country, pose 
as the refu-esentativcs of an imaginary Indian Nation, ‘ never soon or known to exist in reality.’ 

“ I must now bring these lectures to a close. I have endeavoured to give to you some general idea of what 
The Bax Britannica the India is, and of the I'osults which she has obtained from the establishment 

greatest blessing to India. of our power. No reasonable man can doubt the answer that we must give 

to the question whether the 200 millions of our Indian subjects have benefited by our Government. The first 
great and obvious fact, overshadowing all other facta in significance, is this, that in place of a condition of society 
given up, as it was immediately before our time, to anarchy and to tho liability to every conceivable form of 
violence and oppression, you have now absolute peace. Let not this unspeakable ble.s8ing of tho P<ix Britannmi be 
forgotten. Tliore are not many Eui'opean countries where protection to life and property is so complete. Except- 
ing England and her colonies, and the United States of America, there is hardly a country in the world where 
there is so little needless interference, on the jiart of the Government, with personal liberty, or such freedom in the 
public expression of opinion in matters of politics and religion. Except when sometimes for a moment the fana- 
ticism and intolerance of rival sects of Muhammadans and Hindus burst into violent conflict, and show what would 
instantly follow if the stong hand of our Government were withdrawn, unbroken tranquillity prevails, .lustico is 
administered under laws of unequalled excellence and simplicity. There is no country posHes.sing a civili.scil 
administration where taxation is so light or commerce is more free. Mr. J. S. Mill, declared bis belief that tho 
Hritish Goveniment in India was ‘ not only one of tho purest in intention, but one of the most beuefleout in act, 
ever known among mankind.’ I do not doubt that this is still truer now. Whether all this makes our Government 
really popular is another question. 

“ When Lord Lawrence was Viceroy, in 1867, many of the most experienced officers in India were invited to 
Lord iiawrenoe^s saying as opinion whether our Government was more generally popular than 

to prosperity of India under that in the Native States. As might have boon anticipated, nearly all the 
British Buie. answers were affirmative ; but I shall only refer to that of Lord Lawrence 

himself. His conclusion was given in these words. * The masses of the people are incontestably more prosperous, 

ant] siia si bona far more happy in British territory than they are under Native rulers.’ No Englishman 

knew India better than Lord Lawrence. That the people had been made more prosperous by our administration 
was, in bis opinion, beyond controversy, but when it came to the question of their happiness and of our popularity, 
^^,11 _ yes ; at any rate they ought to be more happy. The proviso is significant, ‘ ma si bona norinC 

<^The truth is that, in a countiy in the condition of India, tho more actively enliglitened our Government ho- 
EnlightenedGovornmontnot come.s, the less likely it is to bo popular. Our Government is highly re»- 
likoly to be popular in India. pected ; the confidence of tho people in our justice is unlimited. That accom- 
plished traveller, Baron von Hiibner, says in his excellent book, ‘ Through the British Empire,' that if proof 
were needed to show how deeply rooted among the people is this trust in English justice, he* would quote the fact 
that throughout India the Native prcfer.s, in Civil and still more in Criminal Cases, to go before an English Judge. 
1 think,’ ho saj s, ‘ it would bo impossible to render a more flattering testimony to British rule ’ Tho duty was once 
itopOsed'npon me of transferring a number of villages which had long been included in a British district to one of 
the best-governed of the Native States. I sliall not forget the loud and universal protests of the people against tho 
BTuel injustice with which they considered they were being treated. Every one who has had experience of similar 
mses tells the same story. Nevertheless, I cannot say that our Government is loved ; it is too good for that. 

“ Tho sympathies between the people and their English rulers can hardly bo anything but imperfect. The 
^ system of , caste and the differences in all our habits make social intimacy 

tw^^^Nat^sa^ their difficult. The stories that are sometimes told about the frdquent insolence 
English rulers. and brutality of Englishmen are false, but it cannot bo denied that the 

ordinary Englishbian is too rough and vigorous and straightforward to be a very agreeable person to tho majority 
of the Natives of India. These, however, are not reasons which seriously effect tho popularity of our Government. 


I repeat that, because it is good it can hardly be popular. 

“ I never beard of a groat measure of improvement that wa^ popular in India, even among the classes that 

have received the largest share of education. The people are intensely con- 
pop^fttlon pMventg apprec*^ servatire and intensely ignorant, wedded, to an extent difflodU for Bnropeana 
tion of enlightened improve- to understand, to every ancient custom, and between their customs ana 
mentB. religion no line of distinction oan be drawn. We often deceive ourselves in 
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India should be governed on 
sound principles of political 
prudence, regardless of the 
prejudices and superstitions 
of the people. 


rcga-d to tho ohangos that arc taking place. We believe that our Westei-n knowledge, onr raJwaJ^, and onr tele- 
graphe most 1.0 If.-eaking up the whole fabric of ITindnism, bnt these things have touched in reality only the merest 
fringe of the ideas and beliefs of the population of India. The vast masses of the people remain in a different world 
from ours. They bate everything new, and they especially bate almost everything that wo look upon as progress. 

“ U would thus bo an cnor to suppose that the British (.iovernment is administered in a manner that alto- 

gethcr commends itself to the majority of the Indian population. This wo 
cannot liclp. Gonsideratioiis of political in-udcnco compel us lo tolerate much 
that wo shouM wish to alter, but, subject to tin’s condition our duty is plain. 

It is to use the power wbicb we possess foi* no other purpose Hum to govern 
India on tlie principles which onr superior knowledge tells us arc right, 
although they may often be unpopular, and may offend the prejudices and superstitions of the people. 1 will guoto 
to you Sir James St.epbcn’s snmmmary of the principles wbioli would be really popular in India, and of those 
which ^ve enforce, and with it 1 may fitly close these lectures 

“ The English in India are the representatives of a belligeivnt civili.sation. The phrase is cpigramatie, bnt 

strictly true. The English in India arc the j-epresentatives of peace 

oAhoTlTticirsSionTf eompolledbyfmvo. The Mnbamma, Ians would like lo ty.nniso over ]rimlu.s 
the British administration in in paiiicular, ami in general to propose to every one the altornalive between 
India, quoted. tlic Koran, the tribute, and the sw^ord. The Hindus would like to rule over 

Hindus at least— according to the principles of tlie Urabmanieal religion. They would like to bo able to comlcmu 
to social infamy every one,' who, being born a Hiudn, did not observe their rites. They would like to see 
praeti.sed, I (1 prevent the re-marriage of widows who were not buriil, lo do away with the laws wlneb prevent 
aehumm’of religion from producing civil dLsabilties, to prevent a low-caste man from trying or even testifying 
amiinst" a Brahman ; and Muhammadans, and Jlindns, and Sikhs would all alike wish to settle their old aeoouuls 
and see who is master. Tlio belligerent civilisation of wliieb I spoke nmsists in the suppression by force of all 
these pretensions, and in eonipelling by force all sorts and comlitions of men in British India to tolerate each 
otlier Should the British (loveri.meiit abdicate its functions, it woiibl soon turn order into chaos. No country 

ill 11,0 world is more orderly, more guiet, or more poaeotul than British India as it is ; but if the viguir oMbo 

Government should over be relaxed, if it sbonld lose its essential unity of [uirpose, ami fall into bauds either 

weak or unfaithful, chaos would come again like a Hood.” * „• , 

These iiuotatioiis may bo continued with Ibo opinions of a philosophic thinker iiud Tiidi.an Statesman, Sir Alfred 

. Lyall, who, utter having tilloil many import, ant politie.al olliees, was for Bomo 

the 'in^aucnce of EuroTo" on years T.ieuteuant-Governor of the North-AVesteri, Provinces and Oudh, froiu 

India and her prospects. which high oirieo he retire.l not long ago to become a member ot tho Oouneil 

of tlio Secretary of State for India. The following jiassages are taken from his .l..-mt,e Sl'i'hts .— 

“It wc may draw a bread analogy between the social and political el.angcs worked upon the Western world 

by tho Roman conquests, and that which is heiiig worked upon tho great 
continent of India by Kngli.sb dominion, I hcii it may not bo rush lo prolong 
the liarallel, and to speculate on tho |.robal>ilily of some consequences 
following, in ibo latter ease, not iinliko those which ensued in the formpr.^ 
Wo aro changing the whole atmospbero in wliieh fantastic siqierslitions grow,' 
and ttonrish. Wo may expect that these old f.na.is ot s.iperiiatnralism will suddenly thaw and subside without^ 
‘any outward stroke upon them, and without long premonitory sypmfoms of mlernal d.ssolul.o,,; like loebergs 

that have at last floated into a warn.or sea, wbieb topple over at tho invisible melting ot their subnianno W 

At this monieiitllindusi,,, still overshadows the land; the intricate jungle of creeds and worships appears thick 
and sirong as over ; yot one may eonieetme that its roots aro being eireelnally cut away. IJneoita.nly and insocn- 
;.i,.y prolommd i^iat ignorance ami stagnation bad pnslucod; but the old order has now el.anged giving phieo to 
new The" last stand made against the new system of poaeo and law by the warlike and nnrnly elements of tho 
population was from 1840 to IShH. Never perhaps in all the history of India has more decisive Hghting boon 
eompressod into twelve yeare ; the 10„gli.sh scattered two formidable disciplined a rnues, the Sikh army im, their ovy, 
sepoys, and dissolvc-1 two ineipient kingdoms that might have hardened into i.atiom. .lies : they prevailed over the 
mlii e itary fanaticism ot the nimbi and the enthusiasm of the Muhammadan ; they employed l.eso two forres, 

to each coLtoraet and repress the other; they dis.armed India, and closc^^ the present ,1s nnli.ary ,era. Wo 

have now cstabtishod reasonable personal security and free commu.ncal.ons ; we are giving to be Indians leisure 
and education, the scientiHc method and tho critical spirit ; wc are opening to them tho flood-gates behind which 

* India. By Sir John Straohey, G C.S I. ; pp. 861-G8. 


Ann logy between the Roman 
conquests in Europe and the 
English Empire in India, and 
tho religious future of the 
people. 
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Western knowledge is piled in far greater volume than the streain of Grecian philosophy which the Romans dis- 
tributed over their empire, when they made the source accessible and its otitflow easy. It ii^ not tfesy to conceive 
any more interesting subject for histoncal speculation than the probable effect upon India, and consequently upon 
the civilization of all Asia, of the English dominion, for though it would be most presumptuous to attempt any 
kind of prediction as to the nature or bout of India’s religious future, yet we may look forward to a wide and 
rapid transformation in two or three generations, if England’s rule only be as durable as it has every appearance 
of being. It seems possible that the old Gods of Hinduism will die in these new elements of intellectual light 
and air, as quickly as a netful of fish lifted up out of the water; that the alteration in the religious needs of such 
an intelleetual people as the Hindus, which will have been caused by a change in their oil'd! mstanccs, will make 
it impossible for them U) find in their new world a place for their ancient deities. Their primitive forms will fade 
and disappear silently, as wileheraft vanished fr-om Europe, and as all such delusions become gr-adually extin- 
guished. In the movement itself there is nothing new, but in India it promises to go on with speed and intensity 
unprecedented; for she has been taken in tow by Europe, where wo are now going forward with steam at high 
pmssure ; and hei'oin seems to lie the peculiar interest, perhaps the danger, of the Indian situation. At certain 
epochs the progressive nations of the world find it necessary to irndjust the intellectual equilibrium, that is to 
say, to establish afresh a certain liarmony between wliat they believe and what they know. One of the earliest 
symptoms that knowledge and belief arc falling out of balance is perceptible in what has been called the malaise 
rtligiemr, which was seen in the Roman Empire before Christianity cured it, and which one may fancy to he 
visible in India already. It may possibly bo that very ‘spirit of unrest,’ which Dr. W. W. Hmdcr has detected 
among Indian Muhammadans, as it is probably at the bottom of the Muhammadan revival, which Mr. W. G. 
Palgravo believes to bo taking place throughout all Islam. It seems certainly indicated by rnimerous seidarian 
advances among the Hindus towards a more spiritual kind of creed; toward mystical interpretations, at least 
of substantial polytheism, and toward such an abstract dogma as that upon which is founded the profession of the 
Hrahmo Sornaj. In the north it is fermenting among various sects, and in the south it apfiears in the demand re- 
cently nia<le to (Tovornment by educated Hindus for the reform of their religious endowments, a dcmiand that will 
carry us ami them far if we attempt to comply with it ; for any serious attempt to purify the abuses of polytheism 
and to establish the external worship upon a decent and rational system, can hardly fail to let in views and prin- 
ciples that may disintegrate the very foundations of the whole edifice. 

“Thus ilicrc may be gnjunds for atiticipating that a solid universal pence and the impetus given by Europe 

must together cause such i-apid intellectual expansion that India will now be 
carried swiftly thi*ough phases which have occupied long stages in the life- 
time of all other nations. The Hindu now makes in two days a journey 
that occupied a month ten years ago, because the English have laid down 
their railways before the Indians had invented the paved road; and his men- 
tal (leA^elopment may advance by similar overleaping of intermediate iiii- 
provements. And whereas hitherto neiv religious ideas have constantly sprung up in India, and have as constant- 
ly withered or been dissipated for want of protection and undisturbed culture, any such ideas that may hereafler 
arise will be fostered and may spread nninten-iiptedly, if they have the jminciple of persistent growth. Some 
threat movement is likely to come about in India, if only the peace lasts; but what may be the completion of that 
ynovernent, and whither its gravitation, is a question which time only can answei'. Orderly Chri.sti:in rule lias 
given to Islam in India nn o])portunity for becoming regenerate, and for reuniting its strength, wJjieh it owes 
entirely to us. We have restored its communications by sea and by land ; wo have already felt some of I ho con- 
sequences of pulling down the barriers which Ranjit Singh and Lis Sikhs set upon our North-westtn-n Frontier, 
between the Muhammadans of India and the rest of Western Asia. Muhammadanism may yet occii])y a larger 
space in the history of Indian rationalism ; butjt must make haste, or the ^country may drift beyondjt. Some may 
think that Christianity will, a second time in the world’s history, step into the vacancy creu ted by a gn*at lei*i itorial 
empire, and occupy the tracts laid open by the upheaval of a whole continent to a new intelleetu-il niui moral level. Hut 
the state of tliought in Western Eui'ope Inirdly tmeourages conjecture that India will receive from that q uni ter any such 
decisive impulse as that which overtur-ned the decaying paganism of Greece and Rome just at the time when the Pax 
Pomana had at last brought local beliefs into jan’ing collision one with another, and into contact with the' ])r()foi]nd 
spiritualism of Asia. The influence of Europeon India is essentially industrial and scientific ; England’s business in 
particular is to construct there some firm political system under which all other social relations mjy be reared and 
directed ; but hero comes in tlie difficulty of founding and keeping steady any such edifice without tljo cement of 
some binding idea. It is in the religious life that Asiatic communities still find the reason of their existence, and tlie 
repose of it. When the Indian has gained his intellectual freedom, ihel^ rctnams to be seen yvhat he will do with 


Solid universal peace estab- 
lished by the British Rule in 
India will accelerate Indian 
progress and intellectual ex- 
pansion; but the cement of 
some binding idea necessary. 
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it ; and tlio solution of this prohloin is of incalculable importance to our Huccessful mana^emcn\ of the empire. 
The «jjcru‘ral tiMHf%!ncioH/)f modc'cn thojipht arc towards doubt and nej^ation ; the sum total of what we call civili- 
y-ation is to kucIi a society as that in India a dissolvint^ huTO ; it is the pouriiiLT of new wines into old skins ; the 
cutting away of anchors instead of hauling them up, so that in the next emerj^^ency there art; none to tlirow out 
(\)n(pieM! and ei\ ilization toi^ether must sweep away the old convictions and prejudices; and unless some great 
entlmsiasin rushes in lo till the vacuuey thus creuttMl, we may tind ourselves called to preside over sonn; sort of 
spii itua I intei regniim. 

“ Sindi transitional periods are apt to be troublesonn* lo Governments. In In»lia the English diflleulty is that, 

Unwisdom of demolishing whatever the religions movemmit may be, we cannot expect to takci part in 

old-world fabrics suddenly or guide it, ber*anse wo art' in many ways so far ahtnid of, or at least, too far 

must bo obviated in India. removed from, tlu' mass of the pet>ple whom wt! have to manage, that our supe- 

ilority hegets want of sunpalhy, and in our desii’e lo leatl lliem wc lose j^atituiee and disei'imination. On tin; other 

hand, tlu're is alri'ady springing up aiiumg the Nnfixes of Iiitlia an ad\anced [uirty, (»f those who art; easily inocu- 
lated with the Voltairean spirit, with eoiitompt for irrational beliefs, and for institutitms that seem absurd on the 
fact* of them lint all our Kuropt'ati expt'rimerds in social science have taught us the unwisdom of demolishing 
old-world f:il)i'ii*s which no one is yet pre[)ared to rejilaec by an^’thing else. Ckiste, for instance, looks iinmvessary 
and hnrdensoinc ; It is wildly abused by Europeans,^ it> whom the llrahmanie rules of hehav ionr seem unmt'aning 
and unprartical ; hut tlu^'G things will tumble tpiite fast enough williout t)Uf knocking out their key-stones hy 
pri'inalure h>gisl:d ion. It is hai-dly our interest to bring them down with a crash. Wo have ourselves to overeomo 
the riithci* sui'i rHeitil contempt which an I'hiropean naturally conceives for societies and habits of thought diiTenuit 
from lliose within the I'angc of his own ordinary experience ; ami also to avoid instilling too much of the de.struc- 
livt‘ s[)iiit into the mind of Young Imlia: renicmhering that for English and Natives tiu; paramount object is now to 
presei've social eontinuity. Eierre Lalilt.e, in his ‘Considerations Gmierales sur rcmsemhle di; la C’ivilization 
Chinoise,’ (juotes from a l)ook,t in which an English Protestant Missionary desei’ibes China as undergoing a succession 
of moral eartlnjuakc'^, and congratulates Europe on the total ruin of ‘fossil prejudices,’ bigotry, and su[)r'i‘stltior>, 
W'l)ieh these ‘terrihlo c<uivulsions ’ arc causing. Storms and hurricanes, Mr My Ine, had ohsc-rved, purd‘\ the air. 
lint M. Latiltt' lemarks that this Is to welcome a state of violmit agdatioii ending in complete' anarchy ; and that to 
talk of convulsions as the conditions of piogress has a datigerous resemhlunee to revolnilonnry jargon, though tlw' 
w'riter may not nn'au it. Hurricanes clear flu; earth as wellasthoair,andeiirthi|u:ikt;sarenoLverydiserimi- 
uatinc In their Operations. It is certain, at any rate, that moral eartlnjuakes aiul eyelones in the IndlMii climate; 
wdl seveiely test the stability of our rule, and wt' arc by no means eemeerned to encourage them. M, Laiitte, in 
the leelui-e just mentioned, points out the vague notions of progress and civilization upon which people who 

dcsiio to pull dnwii a society which they do not e.omprehcnd, or whovSo real aim is sorm'limes no more than the 
e.xploitatioii of the East liy the West. He protests, for exanifile, against the English raising a jnbii(*e ovt'r the 
re-man iage of Hindu widows, and he thinks we had no husirtess whatever to make war on the old custom by 
IcgjdisMig Ineaebes of it. It is possitile that M. batitte himself may have been vi'CLfing on tin; error of judging 
tlie 1 a.st by the West, and may not have recollected tint in India vei-y many gii‘l« beeonre widows at an agr* when 
thev woiihi still bo in an European nur.sory. Here is good cause for interfi'i’cnee, and tlu'r-e arc othi'i* eases in 
which the action of our own law courts, in stereotyping and infor-eing, invariably, customs that wei'o naturally ver^ 
elastic and \uiying, tended to check the natural moditications accor-ding to eireumstanees, the sloughing olT o\ 
decayr'd forms, so that special legislation became necessary. Yet, withal, tliere is something to be said against 
our passing any laws to abolish social rules wlricb do not concern us personally, and which do not openly violate 
moi'.ilit V ; and thi:re is everything to be said against being impatient with ])eople wlio, belonging to a dilTt;ivnt social 
for-mation, arc reluctant to give uj) hastily, tire very principles on which their society has been moulded. Sricli 
iTn]>atli'nee is akin to the injustice with which, as has been often remarked, we are too much accustomed to treat 
the past, forgetting that written records tell us vei-y little indeed of what really went on, and can still less explain 
how and why people felt and .acted a few centuries ago. This is, indeed, the reason why an opportunity of study- 
ing' closely the condition and progress of such a country as India is most valuable, becaii.so we can there look 
round at things which we can hardly realise by looking behind us on them. We are turning hack, as it were, 
along the broad path of history, and by seeing with our own eye? the scene.s wc have often tried to look at through 
old books, bluiTC'd witli ignorance and prejudice, we get at more clear notions of, and sympathy with, those bygone 

♦ “ Casto is 'Ae devil’s yoke Hindu widowhood is Satan’s masterpiece .laffunnath was invented hy devils.” Soo ” A 

Plea for Indian Missions,” by Alexander Forbes, 1865 ; a pamphlet which is not only unfair to Satan, but which betrays a enriona 
tendency toward that very same superstitious polytheism (the belief in a multitude of evil spirits) which the writer ia denouncing. 

t La Vie rdelle en Chine, par le Reverend C. Mylno, 1858. 
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times, when meil from whom wo are descended- who wore of like passion., with ourselves, nor inferior in intclleet- 
yet fii-mly held beliefs which their posterity rejects with contempt, and conscientiously did deeds which we now 
read of with horror and amazement. 

“All that the KnBlish need do, is to keep the peace and clear the way. Our vocation just now is to mount 
Duty oftheEuRlish to mount Ruard over India during the transitional period, which may be expected to 

^ the days of the Ejifit India Company. Jagannath 

himself may be safely left exposed to the rising tide of tl.at intellectual advancement which the people rnnst 

certainly work out {or themselves if they <,nly keep pace and have patience. No doubt this negative atf itmle this 
standing aloof, is an imperfect and not altogt then well-secured position, for a political sy.stcm founded mainly upon 
(Xins, derations of material interests and well-being has been declared by high philosophic authority to be unstable. 
We have not yet sailed out of the region of religious storms in India; and though spiritual enthusinsm may be 
gradually subsiding in fervour, ycd, it nuiy also Umd to combine and organise its forces, as polytheism molts down 
and concontrates. Against such impulses, among men who will still die for a rule of faith, as our foivfathers did so 
olten, material considerAations must occasionally avail little. Jiut there is, at any rate, one gospel which the English 
can preaeh and practise in I Tulia, the gcispcl of high political morality, which, boeause it is a complete novelty 
and new light Aimong Asicatic rulers, should for that reason be the chanictcristic note of our administration; and 
to maintain it we tuay risk much raisundei-standing of motive. We must even endure t(‘Tnp(n'ary loss of ' t l.at 
reputatiou for high-handed consistency, whatever it may bo worth, which is to bo maintained by upholding a 
blunder once committed, and by stooi.ing to the untrained public opinion which would applaud it. We eannot 
undertake in any wiiy the spiritual direction of Hindus ; but neither are wo prepared to take lessons f.om them 
upon questions of public morality. A certain line of conduct may be congenial to the notions of Nutive Princes or 
people; but our Governors and chief rulers go to India, not to be taught, but to teach, the dii lies of rulership, 
and to instruct the consciences of half-hurbarous communities. 

finally, wo may hope, that all reflecti ug and lar-sightcd Natives of that class which we are rapidly training 
Educated Natives should towns to political knowledge and social freedom, will yierccivo 

roalizo that quarrels with the KngLand’s prime function in India is at (.resent this, to superintend the 

English Government upon trampiil elevation of the whole moral and intellectual standard. Those who 
administrative details are ruin, interested in such a change in the etl.ics of their country, in bi’oadiining the 

ously premature. realms of the known and the true, must sec, how ruinously premahii'n it is to 

quarrel with the English Government upon details of administration, or even upon what are called coristitiil ional 


questions. The peculiar crisis and conjuncture of Indian affairs at the end of the last century bronglit out one 
snin-emely strong Government by the same pressure of circumstances which has struck out the ty|)c of all empires. 
A rnoiier-n empire means the maintenance of order by the undisputed predominance of one all-powerful member 
of a federation ; and where rej.resentative ^assemblies, in the English sense of the term, are impossible, it is the 
best machiuo for collecting public opinion over a wide area among dis.sociatod communities. It is the most eflicient 
instrument of compreheiisivo reforms in law and (Jovernment, and the most powerful engine whereby one con- 
fessedly superior race can control and kad other races left without nationality or a working social oi'gani/ation 
t breaks n(» the anti(>athjos, narrowness, and exclu.sive antagonism which always check the growth of eai lier 
civilizations, and which have hitherto lain like rusty fetters on India. If ever the imperial system was necessary 
and fitted to a time and country, it is to India as we now' see it.” * 

To those extracts may be added the views of Sir Monier Williams, the distinguished Professor of Sanskrit 
Sir Monior Williams* views *'''^* University of Oxford, who from his f.o.sition and previous studios, had 
OTJ Government education in special advantages for forming an intelligent judgment on the subject of 
India. English education in India during his visit to this country not many years 

ago. His genornl impressions arc thus expr(*ssed : — * 

“if our whole educational responsibility is bounded by the instruction of the upper classes of the people in 
Educational responsibility of Euro()ejm knowledge, wo may, perhaps, take credit to on rsflves for a fairly 
the English in India* respectable fulfilment of our obligations. 13ut if our mission be to <‘(Jiica<e as ^ 

well as instruct, to draw out as well as put in, to form the mind as well as inform it, to teach our pu[)ils how to 
become their future self-teachers, to develop symmetrically their physical as well us mental, moml, and religious 
faculties, then I fear wo have left undone much that wo ouglit to have done, and aecpntted ourselves imperfectly ' 
of the duties our position in India imposes upon us. Let me first glance at our so-called higher Education. 


34 
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“ Tn travftrsiDg India from North to South, from East to West, I visited many JTi^h Schools, examined many 
Unsatisfactory general re- classes, conversed with many young Indians under education at our Colleges, 


suits of higher English educa- 
tion. 


and was brought into contact with a lai’ge number who had passed tlie 
University matriculation examination, as well as with a few wdio had taken 
their degrees, and earned distinction for high proficiency. 1 certainly met some really well-educated men — like 
Rao Bahmlur Copal Hari Deshmukh, hib'ly appointed a joint judge — who, by their character and accpiiremcnts, 
were fitted to fill any olllcc or sliinc in any society. Rutin plain truth, I was not always favourably iinpres.scd 
with the general i’(‘sults of our higlier educational elTorts. 1 came across a few well-informed men, many half- 
informed men, and a great many ill-informed and ill-formed men — men, 1 mean, without true strengtii of 
character and with ill-balanced minds. Sueh men may have read a great deal, hut if they think at all, think 
loosely. Many are great talkers. They may bo said to sulTcr from attacks of verbal diarrheea, and generally 
talk plausibly, but -write inaccurately. They are not given to much sustained cxoi*t ion. Or if such men act at 
all, they act as if guided by no settled principles, and as if wholly irresponsible for their spoken and Avritteii -words. 
They know nothing of the motive power, restraining force, or comforting efficacy of steadfast faith in any religious 
system whatever, whether false or true. They neglect their own languages, disregard their own litci’aturcs, abjuro 
tlieir own religions, despise their own philosophies, break their own casic-rnlcK, and dei’ide their own time-honoured 
customs, without becoming good English scholars, honest sceptics, wise thinkers, earnest Christians, or loyal subjects 
of the British Empire. 

“Yet it cariuot be said that wo make higher education consist in the mere imparting of information, and 

Tendencies of English edu- nothing more. \Vc really elTcet a Tiiigbty transformation in the character of 
cation. our pupils. Wo teach a Native to believe in himself. We d(*prccato his not 

desiring to be better than his fathers. We bid him beware of merging his personality in bis caste. We imbue him 
with an intense consciousness of individual existence. We puff him up with an overweening opinion of his own 
8uffi(;ieucy. We inflate him with a sublime sense of his own importance as a distinct unitin the body politic. We 
reveal to him the ineaning of ‘ 1 am,’ ‘1 can,’ ‘ I will,’ ‘ I shall,’ and ‘ \ know,’ without inculcaiiijg any lesson of * I 

ought,’ and ‘ I ought not,’ without implanting any sense of responsibility to, and (le[)endenco on, an Etcu'iial, 

Almighty, and All-wise Being for life, for strengib, and for knowledge — without, in short, impai h’ng real self- 
knowledge, or tciiehing true self-mastery, or instilling high principles and high motives. Such a system cari'ics 
with it its own nemesi.s. After much labour we rulers of India turn out what wo call an educated Native. Where- 
upon he turns round upon us, and, instead of thanking us for the trouble wo liave taken in bis bclmlf, revenges 
himself upon us for the injury wc have inflicted on bis character by applying the imp(U’fcct education ho has 
received to the injury of bis teachers. The spitefully seditious writing which our Government has lately found 
it necessary to repress by summary measures is due to this cause. 

“ And how have we discharged the debt wc owe to the lower classes? Let the truth hero also be told with 

Absence of effective scheme plainness. In their case we have not yet matured any elTectivo scheme — 
for educating the lower not even for the pi^oper informing of their minds, much less for tin! ju'opor 
classes. forming of their characters ... A good beginning has been made in some parts of 

India. But I fear we have as yet barely stirred the outer surface of the vast inert mass of popular ignorance and 
superstil ion .” ^ 

These extracts may be fitly close*! with a liopeful passage from an Address delivered by Sir Alexander S\ 

Sir Alexander Arbuthnot’s Arhuthnot, K.C.S.I., formerly a Member of the Supreme Council of India, 
views as to prospects of Eng- as Vice-Chancellor at the Convocation of the Calcutta University, on 13th 
lish education. . Afarch, 1880 

“ Gentlemen, this is the last occasion on which I shall ever address a public as.sembly in India. For the last 
five and twenty years a great part of my official life has been emplpyed in dealing with questions bearing upon 
the education of the people of this land, ami I am glad that my last ])rominent official act should he connected 
with that imj)ortant object. It may be said in one sense as regards education in India, tliat it is .still the day of 
small things ; but it cannot be denied that if we look back to the time when the Indian Universities were first 
^ established, little more than three and twenty years ago, — still more so, if wo look hack to a jxmiod ton or twenty years 
earlier — the advance which has been since accomplished, has been very great and very real. The measures wliicb 
have conferred so great a benefit upon you, the graduates and undergraduates of this University, were not carried 
out without much discussion and mueli conflict of opinion. The question was fought over in its every phase. 
There was first Vhc famous controversy between those whom, for brevity, I may call the Orientalists and the 


Modern India and the Indiana. By Professor Monior Williams i 3rd od., pp. 302-305. 
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Kuropeaiis ; between those who aclvocatoil the exclusive application of the erhieational funds to instruction in 
Oriental learning and in ancient but obsolete and fantastic science, and those who contended ^or the diffusion of 
Eui'opean literature and of modem science, principally tlirough the medium of the language. There was 

then the battle between those who urged tliat the instruction should bo entirely secular and those who contend- 
ed that instruction without religion w^as of no value at all — a battle which was perhaps more koeidy fought in 
my old Prt!sideney of Madi-as than in any oilier part of India. These particular controversies have long been 
appeased. The teachers and pupils in the purely seinilnr Covcrnmoiit Colleges and Schools, and the teachers and 
pupils in the Missionary institutions, now meet together ujion common ground, and compete in a generous rivalry 
for the degrees and honours of Iho Indian Universities. The great question of primary educaf ion, the importance 
of whicli is admitted in all quarters, is making a sure and certain advance, lint as regards that higluu’ education, 
for the encouragement of whicli our universities exist, we must not imagine that the contest has altogether died 
out. The opposition has now assuined a diff erent phase, and it is now often alleged that the high eihn^ation wliich 
is imparted in our Colleges and Schools fosters political discontent, and that the seditious writing which defaced 
the pages of some of the Vernacular News] lapcrs a few years ago, was the outconio of our Colh'giate and Uni- 
versity system. Gcnllenicn, 1 need hardly tell you that I should not be tilling the position which F have the 
hoiu)ur to hold in this University, if I sliaied this opinion. My conviction is, that the more thoiongh and thenioi’e 
complete the education is which we impart to the jieojdo of India, the better fitted they will bo to ajijireciato the 
blessings of llritish rule, and the more they will deprecate any material change in the existing order of things. 
The Ilritish Goviirnment in India need not fear tlie light. It need not dread fair and legitiiimte criticism. But the 
cdiargo to whicli 1 have alluded, emanating as it sometimes does fi-om men in high and resiionsilile jmsitions, is 
not a charge which ought to bo entii*ely ignored. Un just and unfounded as it may bo,— and as F for one believe it 
to be, — it is a chai'go which ouglit to be borne in mind by those wlio have a real interest in Native ])rogreHs, liy 
those wlio feel, as I and my colleagues in Ibis Senate feel, that the hajipiness and prosperity, and I will add the 
good Goveinment, of this country, the [uirity and efficiency of the administration, both judicial and executive, are 
closely connected with the character of the education imparted in our colleges and schools ; and tlie knowledge 
that such charg(*s are made, ought to lead all who have an innuenco in determining the character of the instiaic- 
tion which is tested by this University, to make it as sound and as deep and as practical as they can, ami to ilo wliat 
in them lies to check any supcrlicial semblance of learning which may bring our educational system into disre}>ute.” 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


FlKCAPFTUliATlON AND l^ROSPKCTS OF lONGJdSlI EDUCATION FN FNDIA. 

In Chapter FX of this work a summary has been given of t)io various stages of the jadicy of education in 
„ . India from the earliest l>eginning of tlie British rule to the yviiv \K10. Tlie 

of EnglisFi education rocapi- ^ bole of that time has been divided into six distinct periods, or stages, ac 
tulated. cording to the nature of the policy and measures adopted by the Covernment 

for the education of the Natives of India. In the next, Chapter X, it has been shown how the live years between 
1830 and 1835 form the most important period in the liistory of English education in India, how the views of 
Lord Macaulay in favour of English education, contained in his celebrated minute, dated the 2nd Icbrnary 1835, 
and adopted by Lord William Bciitinck in the^ Gov'ernmeut Ri;solution dated the /th March 1835, terminated the 
cantroversy between the Orientalists and the sup])orters of English education in favour of tho*latter, marking a 
distinct epoch in the annals of the British a<lministration in India. It has also been slniwn that, whatever the 
views of individual statesmen may have been, the {lolicy of rcljigious neutrality in matt ms of education was 
declared by Lord William Bentinck oven at the outset of English education in India, how it was re])(‘atedly* 
approved by tlie Court of Directors and strongly re-affirmed in their Despatch of I3th April l8o8, and has never 
since been departed from, notwithstanding the opposition of Missionaries. The policy of Englisli education which 
was inaugurated in 1835, may, in connection with the six stages of educational {lolicy described in (_ haj)ler IX of 
tliis work, be regarded as the serrn^/i stage, and it continued with more or less success till tlu? year iS.rt. I he 
eighth stage of the policy of education begins with the comprehensive Despatch of the Court of Directors, dated 
19th July, 1854, of which an account has been given in Chapter XVll of this work, and uudt^* wdiich two important 
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events took place — ihc formation of the Educational Department, and, tlio estalilishmcsit of the iTulian 

Uiiiversities in 18r>7 to 1882, of which an account has been given in Chapter X V 111 of this work. In the same 
sequence and cliroiiologic'iil order the ninth stage of the policy of education may he said to have been inaugurated 
by D)o Indian hiducation Commission of 1882, of which an account has been given in Clia])ters XIX to XXI I of 
this work. Shortly stated, in the words of Sir W. W. Hunter, who was President of tlic Commission, “ the Commis- 
sion’.s Hccommeridafions stron!.;ly aflliuued the principle of self-help in the extension of High Schools and Colleges, 
and laid particular stress on the duty of assisting primary education from Provincial and Municipal funds. They 
<!ndeavoured to provide for certain sections of the people, particularly the Muliammadans, who for various causes 
had found thcm.selves unable to uvail themselves fully of the State System of public iristructiou, or in r(*gard to 
whom that system had proved defective, d’he general elTect of the Chnrimission’s labours, and of tlie Government 
Hiisolution based thereoTi is to give a more liberal recognition to ])rivate effort of every kind, ami to scliools and 
colleges conducted on the system of grants-in-aid.”* 

The [lolicy thus inaugurated has undt*rgone no change, and am[)le account and statistics of the progress of 

English education under it, have been given in tlic main body of tliis work. 
And in the last preceding Chaptci* tlie views of eminent stutesmcii in rcgni’dto 
the policy of English education in India, and tlie social, inoj-al, and politi(‘al 
eifects which it has produced upon the people of India in general have been 
extensively ipioted to enable the reader to form his own ojiinion upon l-hc best 
and most aiithoiitativc information available respecting these intere.st ing topics. Tin* fuesent winter’s object being 
to supply a narrative of events and statistical information, he lias cinsely adlnwed to the nari'at i vc and nTraine-d 
from vsetiing forth opinions of liis own on various controversial questions more suited to an essay than to a histoiy 
There are sonic ])assages, however, in the writings of others on the subject of the past, present, and future of English 
education in India whitdi deserve attention and may he suitably quoted in this Chapter. 

In his celebrated Lectures on the Nxfansion of Emflayul tlie distinguislnsj Ib’ofessor J. R. Seeley of tlu' llniver- 
Profossor Seeley’s views on Cambridge, devotes a wdiole Lecture to the subject of the mutual in- 

the mutual influonco of Eng- tluenee of England and India, and, in the following passage.^, deals with the 

land and India. bioader aspects of education : -- 

“ England had broken the toils that tliroatened to imprison her. Hut how far was she who hnd so stoutly 
Policy of non-in torfcrenco refused to be intlucnced by Indi.'i, cntithal to irdliieiice 1 iidia in her turn. We 
with Indian life and thought could not fail to see the enormous diiferenee between our civilisation and 
abandoned in 181d. that of India, we could not fail on the whole, greatly to prefer our own. .Hut 

had we any right to impose our views upon the Natives ? We had our own Glii isl ianity, our own views of philo- 
sopfiy, of history and seieneo; but were vve not bouml by a sort of tacit contract with the Native.s to hold all these 
thin</s oHieially' in abeyanc(5? This was the view which wa.s taken at fii’st. It was not admitte<l that England was 
to filay the part of Home to lier empire; no; slie was to put her civilisation on one side and govern according to 
Indian ideas, 'riii.s view was the more winning as the luwv ami mysteiaous wairld of Sansei'it. h‘arnnig was i-eveal- 
ing itsell to tho.so llrst generatiun.s of Anglo-1 ndiaiis. ^fhey were under the chai'iii of a. remote philo.so[)liy and a 
fantastic history. Tlnjy were, as it was said, HraliTiiiniscd and would not hear of admitting into t In-ir enchanted 
Orimital mielosure either the Christianity or any of the le.arning of the West,, f have not spare left in this leeliiro 
to do more than imlicate flow vve were grmhially led to give up this view and to stand out boldly as teaeluM's and 
civilisers. Tin; change beg.in in 1813, when on the I'cnewal of the (.h)mpauy's charter, a sum w’as direc.b'd to ho 
ajvpropriate.d 1,0 (lie revival ot learning and the introduction of u.seful arts and sciences. Ovtu* this en.actmeiit an 
Education Committee wrangled for twenty y<-ars. Were wo to use our own juilgmeuis, or were we to understand 
learning and science in the Oriental sense ? Were we to teach Sanskrit and Arabic, or English ? 

“ Never on tliis earth was a more momentous question discussed. Under Lord William Hentinck in I83r>, tlie 
Policy of givihg English odu- <ii*^ciission came to a head, and by a remarkable (toiiieidence a. famous man 

cation settled in 1836, and vvas on tlie spot to give lustre to, and take lustre from, a memorable eontro- 

improved in 1 864. versy. It was Macaulay’s Minute that decided tlio question in favor of 

<English. In that Minute or in Sii- G. Trcvelyair.s volume on ‘ Edumtion in Indio' you can study it. Only remark 
a strange oversight I hat wa.s made. The question was discu.ssed as if the edioice lay between teaching Sanskrit 
and Arabic on the one band, or English on the other. All these languages alike are to tho mass of the population 
utterly fjtrange. Arahii; and English are foreign, and Sanskrit is to tho Hindus what Latin is to the Natives 
of Europe. It is tlie original language out of whicJi the principal spoken languages have been formed, but it is 
dead. It has been dead a far longer time than Latin, for it bail ceased to be a spoken language iu the third 

• The Indian £tnpire. By Sir W. W. Hunter, 2nd Ed., p. 429. 
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century before Christ. T3y far the greater part of Uie famous San sViut poems and wriHng.s, philoKophicnl or 
theological, were written artificially and by a learned effort, like the Ijatin pnonis of Vida ain^ SaniinzjM-o. Now 
over Sanskrit ^racaiilay had an easy victory, f<»r he had only to show that Knglish had^ioetry at least as good — 
and [)liilosophy, history and science a great deal better, lint why should there be no choice but between <lcad 
languages ? (/oiild Macaulay T’cally fancy it pos.siblo to teach two hundred and fifty millions of Asiatics thiglisb ? 
Probably rioi, [)r()bably lie tbonght only f)f cn'ating a small learneil clas.s, I imagine too, that bis own (dassieal 
training bad implanted in his mind a fixed assumption that a dead language is necessary t«> education. Lint if 
India is really to bo enligbtt'ned, evidently it must betbroiiLdi the modinm neither of Sanscrit nor of tbiLrlisli, but of 
the V(!i-naculars, that is Hindustani, ITindi, llengali, A-c. 'riiese under some vague impression that they wej‘<^ too 
rude t<» bo mad(i the veliicles of science oi* pbilos(jphy, INIacaulay almost refuses to considtu*, l)ut auraliist I luise bis 
argnmoiits in favour of Mnglisli would have been powerless. Hut though this gr(*at over.-iglit. was ina,(ie — 
it has siiKie been remarked and since tlie education dos{)atch of Sir (yharlos Wood in ISok in some ineasure 
repaired -the decision to whieli Macaulay’s ]\I in at c led remains the great landmark in the hi.•^tol•y of our Krnpirc 
considered as an institute of civilisation. It murks the moitient wlien ue <l(*!!l)crately recognised that a fiiHction 
had dovnlv(‘d on us in Asia similar to tliat wliieli Home fulfilled in Lhiropc*, the gT'eate.st function wiiich any 
Government ean ever be called upon to discliargc.” * 

A nothor ant bor, Mi*. P. W, Thomas, in an P.^say on the “ Ui'^forif a)nJ Prn^'prcts of Hriflsh TUtneat inn i)i h/ilid ” 
Mr. P. W. Thomas’ Essay ('vhicli won tiui licBas Prize in 1890 , has also evpres.sisl eei tuin opinions 
on British Education ia India, which may be incorporated here in his own words as follows : — 


1890 

“The sum of what we have to say is thi.s. It is uidikely that Mnglish will over become the general language 

Summary of Mr. Thomas’ cither of litm-aturc or of eveuy-day life in India. Por pj imaiy (‘diieation if 

views is nnTicc(‘ssa!*y at present, and for high etliicntion necessary, 'llu* amount of 

PirHish desirable in middle schools is a local (pieslion. lint it is necessary that, at any rate, some fair relation lx* 
established betwecui the amouid of funds dcvoteil to the three branches. 'I’liis propoidion is liabb; to eliarige 
possiblv in a few years tlii'n* will be a eonsidera.ble extension of the mi<ldle classes in India, 'i’hc proftort ion, 
Iht'i'cforc, of funds (U'voted to I he various kinds of education ought to be fixed for short pciuods, and (o be o[H*n to 
revision. lh*obaJ)l\ a lifei-ary educaliou has iij> to the pi*esent been too much f()>t(*red at the expensi* of a practical 
one. d’liis is a matter for furllier considei-at ion. The essential thing is that tlie Department, as long as it manages 
the selnjols, should not ignorant l\ iiiterfen*, or divert the eiliication of the Hindus into unnatural and s[x‘eifi(.d 
chanmd.s. It shouhl kecfi m tfuieh with the development actually proceeding, and only interpose with authoritative 
directions where social, political and educational science give a clear vmalict as to w-liat is right and what is wn-ong 

Perhaps tin; system of grant s-in-ai<l will sapfdy the best solution of this as of other (pieslions. 

“ What lias been sand so far, c.oiicerning redigion and the English language, from tin* nature of tlie case refers 
Importance of primary ©du- chiefly to the higher education and to the upper clasps of tin* educated popu* 
cation in India. latiuu. Primary education is nearly the same tlie ’isoild and it is in eoii- 

nection with the secondary training and tlie elasse*^ who receive it that ililficnlt les ofteiiest arise It i.s amotig tinve 
classes that are found those who are destined to guide the future of the ])eo])le, and lienee it is on this ground that 
qiiesti«)ns of ].rin(nple ai’e oftenest diseased Nevertheless, primary education is of intinit.dy j^reater moment, 

and ill India its importance is even liigher than elsewhere. India is reiiiarkahle for the numerical in-igii itieanee 
’ of tlie middle and upfiei ela.sses. The dumb mas.ses, proportionally mori* niimeiM>us, are more ignorant than 
in otlier civilised countries. Paring onl> for tlielr caste and local interests, they seldom raise tln-r voice in cpiestions 
feverishlv debated in the ranks above, and even under the greate.st exi remities of oppression t hey commonly mako m, 
stir. Tims they are not seldom foi’gotteu amid the elanionrs of the small but noisy classes with w Iimhi the Engli.sb 
ehiefiy come in contact., who air Imt, as it were, the foam on the surface of the ocean. Millions ot Hindus live ami die 
without seeing an English face To tliem the sole representatives of iiUellectand culture are ! In* Jb abmans, and to 
thi.s day these wield, in Hie interior, an nnliriilted and tei-rible authority. On the .lav on winch I write, in conutle.ss 
villages in India, the Hindu women have sought as an honour the permission to drink the water in wlneli a Hrahman 
Las washed his feet. It i.s then a fatal error to lose sight either of tlie Inlluenee of Ib-alimaiii.sni, wlneli is s.nd I 0 
make more converts every year than do all the other religions in India, and whleli is iii tlic main hostile^ to and con- 
temptnous of foreign knowledge, or of the ignorant millioiis who arc its willing slaves. 1 In; .shock of Imgbsb ’nllueuce 
has fallen as yet chiefly on the middle clas.ses, who are becoming tigainsl their wnll more and more allected by it. It 
is they who fill the Government Schools and Colleges. Por them the native ncwsi»aper,s are wiiiiten. The masses 
still ler*^ simple, monotonous, and idyllic life whicdi the Greek invaders beheld with such amazement. 


♦ The Expansion of England. Hy J. Ik Seoley, M A , pp. 251 263. 
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“ What has English education done for this portion of tho people ? It is to bo feared, very little. Accepting 
English eduertion has done ordinary calculation, the 2-J millions of hoys in primary schools will 

verylittloforthemasbesofthe correspond to a population of millions out of a total of 250 millions. 

''0 need to ho told that, when only SJ out of HTJ millions of children are 
receiving any instruction at all, these belong to only a very small extent, to the lower classes ? Until 1882 what 
arc known as the ‘ low castes’ were practically exclude«l from Gov'ernmeut Schools ; and tho Commission, in recom- 
mending that tho regulation dealing with the question which was proposed in tho despatch of 1854, should bo re- 
atru rried as a principle, was obliged to advise caution in its application, and even to suggest tho pi-ovision of special 
schools. The Mow castes’ it is true, number only about 18 millions ; but it is evident that the main body of tho 
mixed castes is receiving no bonolit from the State. It is obvious that with the present funds to bo devoted to 
education there is little hope of, at any rate, soon making any considerable advance. Of any immediate increase 
in the funds there seems no prospect, English and Hindu agreeing that further taxation is not at present possible. 
The day when compulsory education may bo feasible is evidently very far distant. The oidy way in which at 
present any great extension is pc^sible is by aided and unaided schools taking tho place of those maintained by the 
de]jartment. Jlut we are told that primary schools have no tendency to increase spontaneously in this manner. 
It is only by increasing the general taxable wealth of the country— a topic to which we shall have to recur — that 
general education can ever be effected. 

“ For tho present it is of the greatest importance that elementary education should not suffer by neglect. It 
Elementary education should needs special attention, if only from tho fact that it has many enemies. To 
be safe-guarded. jmss by t,lie U.-ndmioy of Iwal bodies to encourage superior in preference to 

inferior scliools, we find tlio principle still openly proclaimoil and defended, that it is the business of the Bnglish to 
create a lii^'hly educated class, who will then transinlt their culture to lower strata in society. Primary education 
is or was already provided for by the Natives tliomsulvea. It is useless for Goveniment to wa.sto its funds on doing 
e.\peusively what the Natives themselves can do as well and mneh more cheaply.” f 

**********»#*###*** 


“ In the ‘ filtei'iiig-down ’ theory no trust can ho (Uit. The larger features of the cliaractei' of nations do not 
The filtoring-down theory of change. The intensely .sacerdotal spirit of the chief Indian caste, the one 
education is fallacioua. which henefits most largely by Miiglish education, is not dead. The rules of 

caste arc as rigid as over. The oxehisiveuess, which li.as reigned for t.hrce thousand years, is as ranijiant as 
before. Of any thing like public feeling and mutual eoulidcuee and help there is no hope for many a year. It is 
not eonoeivahle that knowledge should under these eircumstaiicos filter down. There is no evidence that it has 
tilteied down. As wo a.aid alstvu, elementary education has no toudimey to adv.anee spontaneously, and it has to ho 
earefiilly protected even from tho bodies who admiiii,s(er it. In t.he work above alluded to. Sir llopcr liothbridge 
supplies the best refutation of his own views. The necessity of lirst- creating an educated chuss, ho s.ay8, is recognized 
h^ the Native public opinion. Kvery statesman who has been suspected of intending to divtu’t any sums fixiui high 
to elementary teaching has evoked a storm of unpopularity. Tim ease of Sir George (.;ami)hell is quoted, whose 
services to primary education in Bengal wo have eominomorated. Are these facts in favour of tho ‘ fdtering- 
down theory, rejected in 1851 and rejected i:i J882 ? The iiewsjvapers, it is well known, are in tho hands of the 
class which fills the High Schools and Colleges. Does their vituperation of Sir George Campholl testify to a 
.strong desire to benefit the poorer clas.ses, or to benefit any one hut tliemsclvtis ? 

“ Lastly the necessity of having a ‘ highly educated ’ class is altogether denied, if we are to take the phrase, 
A highly educated literary aeecjited sense. There is uu education which sharpens tho ci'itical, 

class not needed for social 1'”* destroys the inventive faculty, an education which produces politicians, 

requirements of India, and newsp.iper writers, and men of general c,apncity und culture. While largely 
produces discontented sedi- i:*,,, jf . i n i . c. / .... ^ 

liUl.iiy it IS not wholly so, but often embraccH the general principles of many 

*■ sciences. It is tho chief means of pioducing a reliuod and cultured society. In 

a backward society such an education is an anomaly, is unnatural, and out of place. This is the case in India. 
Tho education given in the Schools and Colleges there is of tho kind we have indicated. Wo suspect, and this 
iftlds force to onr argument, that it is often secoml-rate iu its kind. Of the population of India, nearly soven-tentlis 
directly, and nine-tenths altogether, are siipporied by agi'ieulture. A groat manufacturing and ti-ading class is 
not yet created. Commissions in the Army are not open to the natives. Beside a few writers, tho Bench, the 
Bar, and the Government service may bo said to rcpi-esent the whole of the small middle class. Tho 
highest class m p«int of wealth, the Native princes und lamllords, is largely illiterate. Tho Brahmans possess 


t Tilt Hutory and Proapecta of Britiah Eduentiun tn India being the LeBaa Prite Batay for 1890. 
'rriuity College, Cambridgo^T891 ) ; pp. 134, 187. 
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all degrees of %^ealih : the most important of them are the ropreacntntivrs of the orthodox party vvhioli is opposed 
to English ciiHure. Under these cireimistanoos what i-oom is there for a cultured and leisured Jlociety such ns tlie 
curituit education is calculated to produce ? Tliei-o is none. Such n society is an expensive luxury which only 
highly developed nations can afford to maintain. How, then, can a poor .amutry like India support such a society 
in addition to the existing aristocracies of wealth a ml religion ? The eighty thousand students in High Schools 
and Colleges are more than are at present needed. 'I'hc professions suital.lo for educated men are notoriously 
glutted, and a larg.i ami discontented surplus is left, whose! disapi.ointmcnt vents itself in perpetually carping 
at the Oovernmcnl, vilifying the officials, blackmailing, and .spreading sedition. Uoaten out of the pi-ofessions by 
the competition of better men, and of(,en suspected by the orthodox or even excommunicated from caste, these men 
have no tr ades or other oercupations to which they can turn, even wei-e it not too late. They are lucky if tliiiy have 
not entirely unfitted themselves for, airri can obtain, some wretchedly paid clerkship under merchants arrrl 
tradesmen. 

“ Meanwhile technical education is still ‘under considei-ation.’ The medical profcs.sion is not popular, and 
Technical and professional engineering is shunned by the cdncatc‘d Hindu, who scorns anything 

education needed for material practical or involving bodily labour. TIkj wealth of the country in coal, in 
prosperity of India and good iron and other metals, lies almost entirely neglected. 1’ho people arc still 

feeling among Its population. clothed in cottons from Manchester. The plough which the ray, it uses is 

the same that he used three thousand years ago. The country has been denuded of forests; and that wliich should 
be used to enrich the land is binned for fuel. Sanitation and emigi'ation are equally inqiopular. The works t)f 
art, Avhich at European exhibitions have been applauded as marvels of laste and delicate skill, are produced wit h 
th(^ rmlest iiistrumeiits and the greatest expenditure of labour and time. The patterns of which they arc copies 
are of vcTierahle anticpiily. Originality in design and execution has been dead for many centuries, and the rule of 
the English can only testify to ‘a gimeral decay of the native arf.s.’ Every commercial or manufa(d in-ing enterprise 
whiidi has sprung up during the hist century, including even the cultivation of tea, has been introduced and 
manjigcil by Englishmen. Under these circumstances, need it lie said that what is most desiderated, is new 
knowledge, apfilied to evei-y kind of firoduction ? Neeil we instance the great advance recently made* in Eiorlish 
skilled work, owing to the extension of practically applied seience, and of a knowledge of the prineiples of ai t. 
The spread of technical education and prnct ien I science is a matter scarcely second in importance to the spreail 
of primary education itself. It is from this source chielly that we must look for the vast increase in material 
wealth for which the country supplies such groat natural advantages. Such an increase is nut only desirable: it is 
imperative*. Of the previous chocks on population in India, wars and lamincs, the fornnu* have ceased to ojx'rat.e, 
and tfie lal ter have been pros ided against by the most careful precautions. Tlio mass of the jieople is growing 
at a rate wliich will double it in the course of a century, and already farms which previously inaiiitairK'd only ono 
family have to provide for two or three, d'he increase in tlic extent of land under cultivation which lias lieen 
going on for the last century cannot proceed indelinitcly. The oidy method left of providing for the growing 
population is to improve the (‘xisting metliods of production to introiluoe new methods by wliich the land may he 
induced to yield more, and to create a surplus wealth which will onahle India to purchase from other countries. 
To this end a great extension of practical scientitic, and of technical edneatiuu is not oidy ono means, it is fai- the 
greatest means. By model furrn.s and manufacton<‘S, by suggesting the introduction of now staples of production, 
.the Public VV^irks Dopartment can do something. But it is only by creating an interest in the practical afijdiea- 
tiuTis of science, by making it undei-stood that a high education is not in(*rcly a literary and 7ae.s/-Kcientilio or 
mathematical training, but ernlnaces every kinrl of knowledge which is eonsiderabie in extent, well-ordered, and 
clearly grasped. We are led, th(*n, to this conclusion. It is not high education that India nei'ds ; it is pi-aetical 
scientific education. It is not hy a highly educated society that nuMlerii knowledge is to he intiodin^cd. 'J'he attempt 
would result — as it has already" resulted — Jn fosi(?ring an unpojuilar pai-ty , w hi<di, t hough it has its merits and 
numbers not a few able and iijiright men, lias np to the present been characteri/ed by want of ciriginality, and to 
some extent by a proclivity to imitate the English, and abuse them. Let knowledge be intioduced in such a way 
as to give a practical test of its value by improving arts and manufactures, and inei-easiug men’s aetiial pow'(*r 
over nature for the production of wealth. We are far from neglecting the (h'sii-ability of general culture. Hut 
this has a spontaneous tendency to grow up wliore it i.s tu'cded. On no giound does it afipear to bo the great 
desideratum for India at this moment. It is to the spread of practical knowledgi*, the inllucnce of which can be 
impaired by no sophistries, religious or othcrw'i.so, that wc have chielly t.o look not oidy for the advance in material 
prosperity which is so gi-eatly needed, hut also for the breaking down of pi iqiidlee and the encouragement of fellow- 
feeling between men. Under these circumstances too much sti-ess cannot be laid on the desirability of technical 
education now so long promised, and of a great extension in High Schools and Colleges of t^e study of the physical 
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•cicnces. It is not to be expected that the Ooveminent can often create new industrios by itself, b\it by turning 
a stj’eam of scienf;^ on tJie existing arts, and by causing it to be understood that a knowledge of material nature 
is as worthy an object as is a wide aociuaintanco with metaphysics or the capacity to write flowery English, it may 
not only jn-oduce immediate results, but lay the foundations for future prosperity/’* ♦ # # # # 

The up])er classes on whom much depends, still require considerable attention. It is extremely desirable 
Uupor classes of India back- tliat the natural leaders of the people, whether they bo spiritual aiilhoritios 
ward in education. as the ilrahmans, or dependent on wealth and position for their importance, 

should not remain apart from the general drift of education. As a body the orthodox Hrahmans arc well alTeelcni 
towar-ds tlie English, wliose treatment of them contrasts vividly with the oppression whicli they sulfered under their 
previous rulers ; and now' that the Punjab University has been crested especially for oriental studies, and that 
Sanskrit is once more held in honour in the land of the Veda, it seems that they have, as a body, little to coraphiiii of. 
Their umloubted intelh'ctual superiority, and the unlimited authority whicli they wi(dd over two hundred millions of 
Hindus, make their loyalty a matter of peculiar moment. The nobles and rich classes an^ of considerable, if less, 
impoiTaiiee. Hut, as special schools have been provided for them, wliere every iinurautiou is taken against tluj 
intrusion of their inferiors, this class, in the absence of any opposing cause, cannot long remain apart. It is obvious 
bow much the conlerring of honorary distinctions, employment in important posts under GJovenimeni, and other 
political measures, can contribute to produce this extremely desirable result. In no stage of society is it anything 
but dangerous that those who jmssess leisure, high spirit, and hcriditary capacity for ruling, siiould remain discon- 
tented, disalTectcd, and unemployea.’’t # # * • * # * * * * # # 

“ The future of British education in India, conditioned as it must be by various influences, may he variously 
Tho futuro prospects of construed. It is obvious how gi*catly the whole future of tlie {‘mj)lre wx>uld 
English education. be eilccted, should some part of it be found colonizable by the English race, 

or on the other hand slioiild the British power sustain a serious reverse. T^or must we overlook tJie ])ossibility of 
a reaction against European knowledge, or of a religious revival. Eo far as can he judged, however, none of these 
events are at all probable. Education must for many a year be diieeted by an English (joviMiimenf , and on the 
same lines as at present. Of the Ijigher instruction the English language must long remain the chief mediurn, as 
well as one of the most important subjects. But we must repeat once more how desirable it is that physical 
science, the truths of wliich can ho every wliere tested, should receive a larger share of attention tliun hitherto. In 
a country where twenty thousand men and women die yearly from tho bite of the cobra alone, modiiMm*, at any 
rate, wmuld seem to be wortli studying. Again, the attention of edu(‘atcd Hindus might well be turned to a gri*ater 
extent on India itself. In what region do animals and jilauts alTord a more interesting study F Wliere is tliere 
more scope f 01' geology and meteorology ? In what part of the world is tho action of water of greater theoretical 
and practical moment? Nowhere do ethnological and linguistic problems attain to a higlicr dcg'ree of eomjilexity 
ami importance. Nowdiero does a larger mass of material lie ready to the hand of the stinleiit of a I'cl neology, 
custom, law and usage, or, finally of the science of religion. In short, both the land anil the people olVer a vast 
field fur research of every kind, which should bo least of all neglected by those who have the right to lay claim to 
both as in a special sense their owm, 

“ But we cannot expect to hear of any great improvements or scientific discoveries until research is more 
No great improvements can endowed, aud until the rich kavo been attracted to tlic now loarniiig. 

bo expected till tho richer At present scarcely any one studies except with a view to a profession, and 
claases are attracted to Eng- almost the only real students are tho representatives of a dead society and 
lish education. religion. If tho educated Brahmans could, without losing their present 

position, bo attracted Co the movement, tlieir superior gifts might give a great impulse to the civilization of India. 
Now arc they entirely obdiij-ute. Even from their short intercourse with the Crrccks, they learnt something which they 
have gratefully recorded. Many of tho best students are Brahmans, and now that an English education confers such 
great advantages, there is hope that interest J will induce the learned class to anticipate the decay of their authority. 
“ Eor the lower classes English education has something of the character of an emancipation. Tho uneducated 

Importance of English odu- 

cation to the emancipation of Brahmanism, and of superstition. A great number of the are, in 

the lower claases. aduition, enslaved to the mouey-lenders. Erom all of these it is desii ablo that 

they should be set free. Here lies the great importance of tho extension of primaiy education. Among the 

♦ The Butory and Prospects of liritmh Education iw Jndm being tho LeBas Prize Essay for 1890. By F. W. Thomas, Scholar of 

Trinity College, Cambridge (1891) ; pp. 138-42. t » PP- 

J 1 am iiiformod that a Pandit who knuwfi English can easily earn Es. 100 a month, while if ignorant of English, l^e cannot often 

expect more than Es. 10. j 
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subjects now taught in elementary schools at least two arc calculated to free the children from eriors ( ngraincil 
in their parents, I mean history and geogra])hy. To learn that the world was not made fy’ the Ihahmunical 
Indians, that the earth docs not consist of concentric rings with India at the centre, nor loes it rest on the back 
of a tortoise, cannot but have the secondary result of shaking belief in many other childish fables. AVliere a little 
olemcntary science is taught, if it do nothing else, it may make it plain that, whatever be the power of the 
llrahraan, he cannot make water boil at any other ieniperatiiro than that at which it naturally boils, and that 
even a million repetitions of Rama’s name will not create a good ci’op without manure, or keep fever awav 
from unsanitary homes. Arithmetic, if properly taught, may reveal at what a fearful disadvantage iiioncv is 
borrowed when interest is at twelve per cent., and thus encourage prudence by adding to it tlio })()wcr of cahnila- 
tion. But it is not from mere teaching that the desired resnlts can be expected to flow. attciul a school, 

conducted by non-Brahmanicai authorities, in Avliich the high caste boy is treated exactly as the low caste hoy, 
and where facts arc taught independently of religions interpretation, must tend to rub the edges off many aTieiciit 
prejudices. It is hero that the great importance of the provision of Normal Schools and trained teachei's comes in 
it is obvious how much good can be done by a single able and well-disposed teacbei*, and bow much harm hy one 
ill-disposed. What is to ho expected from Piamary Schools is not that the ehlldren should pick up vt‘i’y much 
information — a few plain facts will suflice — but that they should learn that th(*re are things wliich aiv cverv- 
whore and at all times immovably true, and should experience the futility of many prejudices which their parcmls 
are not likely to bo able to shake off; that it should bo as widely as possible known that in the tyes of tins (io\(‘rn- 
ment, at any I’ate, there is no difference between Brahman, Sndra, and outcast, but individuals of every class must 
rank by individual merits aloii(\ 

“ We will now add a brief retrospect. The English found in India a widcsprc'ad systcun of clcnictitai*> and 
Brief retrospect of tho his- higher education, of which the former was mainly practical, flic latti r mainlx 

tory of English education. literary, philosophical, and religious. The first pei iod of llrifish effort, whicdi 

ended ill 1823, was oc(mpied with petty and isolated endeavours, in most cases of a cliaiitablc nature and con 
diici(ul by Missionaries. During the next period, extending to the year 1851, the CJoveriiinent began steadily to 
devote attention to the cause of liigber education. This period is more interesting than eifh(‘r that whicli pre- 
ceded or that which followed, because during it the most important ({uestions of princi])le, the position of the 
Englisli language and of elementary education, w'crc discussed and settled. Ju 3854, the d{\spiitc]i of Sir (’harles 
Wood set forth at length tho lines on which operations have since been conducted, lienee the period from 1851, 
may bo (h'serilied as one of administration. 'J'lie chief innovation wais the introduction of local rates dc\ot(‘d in 
pari to llio suj)j)ort of chictly primary instruction. From 1870 to 1881, the mi.staken policy ])ccanic‘ gmicral of 
encouraging dejiartmcntal as oppo.sed to aided, and higher as opposed to eleiiieiitaiy, ediu^at ion. Since the im- 
portant Commission of 1882-83 tliis policy has been discontinued. In point of numlicrs, aided schools now liohl 
the first place: the departmmiL comes next; then unaided but inspected; lastly, (*ntircly private; enterprise. 
The indigenous schools have been either absorbed or rtijdaced, and few any longer remain. 33ic 1\1 issionarii-s hav(‘ 
acipiircd considerable control over secondary education, but have not ncgh*ctiil jirimary. About 2(M),()()() cliildrcn 
arc at present uiidor tlieir instruction. In the future, elementary .schools slioiild still be the chief care, hut ji 
proper proportion of institutions of a higlicr clas.s ought to be mainiaiiied. In the latter tho training slionld be less 
literary, and to a greater extent seientitic, than it has hitherto been. Provision is being made for tlie e(lueati«)n of 
the Native Nobles. Endowment for research is a great desi<leratum. The education of omen st ill picscnts 
practical ditliculties, and needs unremitting attention. Religious and moral instruction sboiihl not be generally 
attempted, but the Bible might, should the Natives desire it, bo with caution locally introilun'd. On the subject 
of the use of tho English language no dogmatic position can be adopted : the question must be peiinittcd to setth* 
itself in tho natural way by general convenience, which alone possesses tlie ntlnlninn ar nomut hxinr/idi. 3 ln‘ 
system of local control is one of gi’eat promi.^e, but will for some llmo need careful watcliing. (. ompiilsnry attcoi- 
danco at school is a still distant goal. For tlio present tho best policy is' to foster private effort, V liich spri'ads tin; 
expenditure over a wide area, and provides a solution for some dilhcult (jiie.st ions. As regards t lie sums to be 
expended, there is little prospect of considerable immediate increase. ’Phis will havi* to a^^ait the advance ot 
general prosperity, which depends on many causes, but can bo greatly fosicrc^d by tlie eneoiiragement of practical 
and scientific training. On the whole, what has beeu done bears iiumeiically but a small pioiiortion to what 
l emains to be effected. 

“ Dull as it may have seemed in the telling, the hi.story of British Education in India is not uninteresting. Tlie 

reaction of the West on the East, and the revival of peoples\'ver> vv luu c vi.‘*ibJe, 
Conclusion. Japan, in China, in India, is a pheiiomeiioti as remarkable as any in history. 

In India, a Luntry whore a social order in theory not unlike the ideal Republic of Plato, ^has been based for two 
35 
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thouRand *yoarB on a deep philosophy in some respects similar to his, the study of this revival cannot be without 
attraction for edupted men. A primitive society has suddenly awoke to find itself face to face with an enemy it 
is powerless to resist. The system of caste, excellent in many respects* and of unrivalled tenacity, is neither 
habile nor productive enougli for the requirements of the modern world-wide competition, from which it would be 
idle to expect that India can stand aside. Caste, it is truly held, must either pass away or suffer modification, and 
herewith the foundations of Hindu society must bo reconstructed. The modem world, where it does not absorb, 
cannot but corrupt and destroy. Of its emissaries, the teacher aud the missionary, the repeating rifle and the rum 
bottle, one or other is sure to Knd an entrance. It was fortunate for India that the missionary and the teacher 
arrived first, though the rum-bottle has of late years made alarming progress. In the East British Education is an 
agent at once destructive and constructive. Its negative influence, which has been somotimos only too apparent, is 
active even where least perceived: its positive influence has latterly given many signs of ii.s working. There, for the 
present, the matter rests. But, whatever may bo the future of the English connection with India, it is at any rate 
certain that, apart from improbabilities, ‘by planting our language, our knowledge, and our opinions, in our Asiatic 
tciTitories we have put a great work beyond tho reach of contingencies.’ The ideas which have been introduce*! 
cannot bo ineffective or forgotten among a people so interested in intellectual questions as are the Hindus. They 
cannot hut germinate, and finally change tho whole face of Native society. To many tho *iestnictioii of the old 
idyllic life, with its sacred and immemorial customs, even perhaps with its enormities, may give cause for regret 
The present is, if strong, yet also prosaic. The future must share many of its characteristics. But wo may 
perhaps here apply the words of a great English poet : — 

TTaply, tho river of Time - 
• Aa it growB, aa tho towna on ita margo 
Fling their wavering lights 
On a wider, atatclior atream— 

May acquire, if not tho calm 
♦ Of its early mountainona ahore, 

Yet a aolcmn peace of its own.” f 

* On thia aubjeot, Prof. Monior Williama haa somo romarka in his nrahmamsm and Hinduism ; Vide Chap. XVIII, and nap. p. 4rtl. 
t The History and Progress of Hritish Education in /adia Ihung tho Le Ban Prize Essay for I89a. By F. W. Thomas, Scholar of Trinity 
Cambridge (1891); pp. 146-150. 








